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aletter bearing the post mark 

of Stutterham-Crochett, and 

it informed poor Mrs. Helmsy 
that her elder sister had become a 
Christian Scientist. The fall trom 
grace involved in the desertion of the 
staid old Methodist persuasion for 
this new-fangled doctrine would have 
been bad enough in itself, but there 
was likely to be a financial outcome 
that filled Sarah Helmsy with fore- 
boding, and she feared to read the 
fateful letter to her querulous invalid 
husband, who was difficult enough to 
deal with in any case, and might 
become impossible when this new 
trouble became known to him. An- 
other disquieting element in the 
situation lay in the fact that the 
conversion to Christian Science was 
evidently by no means recent, al- 
though Eliza had hitherto withheld 
the announcement of her change 
of religious profession. She wrote 
that she had wished to be sure 
before she bore testimony, but 
a year’s experience with the blessings 
of Christian Science had so smoothed 
the rugged pathway of life that she 
could no longer keep silence, as she 
saw that it was now her plain duty 
to reveal to others the boon that had 
so gladdened her existence. She 
therefore proposed to visit her sister, 
a thing that she had not done for five 


T": laststrawcamein the shape of 
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years, because William and she did 
not get on very well with one another. 
She begged Sarah not to put her- 
self out in the least on account of her 
coming, nor to make any special 
preparation, because Christian Science 
taught that the so-called comforts of 
modern life were merely delusions of 
Mortal Mind ; in reality non-existent, 
so Eliza would be as content with a 
shake-down on the sofa as the most 
luxurious bed in the world, and as 
well satisfied with a crust of bread and 
a glass of water, as with a banquet at 
the Hotel Cecil. This was all very 
well, but Sarah had her doubts, for 
Eliza had been accustomed to many 
little delicacies which her ample 
means provided, and the trouble- 
worn Sarah was rather sceptical 
touching Eliza’s conversion in this 
respect. It had been a_ constant 
complaint of William’s against Provi- 
dence that one person should-be so 
well supplied with this world’s goods, 
while another, no less deserving, 
namely himself, should be so painfully 
restricted in his expenditure. He 
whined about this to Sarah, but his 
wailings never reached the ears ot 
Eliza, for the very good reason that he 
never saw her, and Sarah, though 
sympathising with her husband, did 
not pass them along, as it was 
the amount allowed by Eliza that 
enabled them to keep up the little 
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not be kept, for never in her life had 
Sarah been able to refuse anything to 
her fretful husband. He had failed 
at everything he had attempted, 
except in winning the love and 
retaining the untiring devotion of a 
faithful wife. With the last financial 
disaster William had taken to his bed, 
declaring to his grief-stricken wife 
that he would die within a few weeks, 
yet the weeks had grown into months, 
and the months had extended into 
years, but the wife’s unceasing care 
kept him still alive, although Wil- 
liam remained the most pessimistic 
of prophets regarding the outcome of 
itall. No doctor, among the number 
that had been called in, seemed to 
understand William’s case, and it was 
a source of sullen pride to the man 
that he had baffled the taculty. 

_ And now on the top of all this 
trouble came the announcement that 
the source of their income had joined 
this foolish organisation, celebrated 
alike for its professed despising of 
money, and its rapaciousness in ac- 
quiring the same. Sarah feared that 
Eliza’s money would: ultimately find 
its way into the insatiable maw of the 
Christian Science Organisation. Eliza 
Fleming was never one to take up 
anything in moderation, and this new 
fad was likely to be an expensive one. 
Still, the husband must be told the 
dreadful news, and the trembling 
woman went into his bed-room on 
tip-toe to accomplish the necessary 
mission. 

William took the tidings badly. He 
said it served him right for marrying 
into a family of fools. Growling, he 
cursed old spinsters in general; Eliza 
in particular, In his opinion all un- 
married women over forty should be 
placed in the care of a guardian, and 
he spoke of applying to the courts for 
a remedy. It would be easy to prove 
her dotty, and unfit to be entrusted 
with the expenditure of her money. 


What were the courts for if not to 
intervene in a case of threatened in- 
justice like this? His income had 
been promptly paid for such a long 
time that it seemed a part of the fixed 
laws of the universe, and he now felt 
no sense of gratitude to the one who 
provided it, if, indeed, he ever had 
been grateful. 

His frightened wife implored him 
to say nothing of all this to Eliza 
when she came. They must be very 
diplomatic with her. She was not 
so difficult to get on with if you 
let her have her own way, but any 
opposition might precipitate the very 
crisis they feared. He could be sure 
she was surrounded by those terrible 
people who, in the name of Christian 
Science, would rob her of every penny 
she possessed. So Sarah beseeched 
her husband not to make any 
mistake. He knew what a temper 
Eliza had, and how furious she 
could become if thwarted, so for 
her part she was going to be 
mild and uncritical, and endeavour 
to get the income they now enjoyed 
placed on a legal footing, that thus 
it might be beyond Eliza’s caprice 
should she afterwards desire to dimin- 
ish or stop it. But William’s gloomy 
thoughts dwelt on the capital sum, 
and the danger it ran of falling into 
the hands of the rapacious Christian 
Scientists, instead of being placed 
within his control, in which case, ill 
and suffering as he was, he could use 
it to such advantage that under his 
direction it would be augmented toa 
fortune many times larger than was 
at present the case. Mr. Helmsy’s 
many defeats in business had never 
undermined his confidence in his own 
genius, could he but find the proper 
persons to carry out his plans, but 
these ideal employees, as every com- 
mercial man knows, are difficult to 
secure, and William attributed all his 
disasters to the faithlessness of those 
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he engaged, together with the hard 
luck that had invariably attended his 
operations. 
promised his wife that he would say 
nothing offensive to Eliza herself 
when she appeared, until such time 
as the income became legally 
secure. 

In due course Eliza Fleming arrived 
in a cab engaged at the Midland 
station quite regardless of expense, 
which seemed to convince William 
that in spite of her newly attained 
indifference to creature comforts, she 
was still as addicted to self-indulgence 
as he had always known her to be. 
She had grown stouter since last they 
had had the pleasure of meeting, and 
her rosy cheeks were in striking con- 
trast to the sallow and wan counten- 
ance of her younger sister. 

“Well, Sarah, you seem fagged 
out,’’ was her greeting. 

““ No, [am very well indeed,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Helmsy humbly. “‘ Some- 
times I don’t get as much sleep as | 
should, and that makes me look tired, 
but I am really all right.” 

“Then all I can say is that you 
don’t look it,” persisted Eliza, as fond 
of her own opinion as ever, the pre- 
cepts of Christian Science notwith- 
standing. ‘‘ Of course I now know that 
appearances are not to be trusted, 
and the errors of Mortal Mind are so 
numerous that although you look 
pale and care-worn you may in reality 
be in the best of health. How is your 
husband ? ”’ 

“I’m sorry to say, Eliza, that he 
does not mend in the least. He feels 
rather worse these last few weeks, 
and the doctors don’t seem to be able 
to help him.” , 

‘“Humph. I can well believe that. 
If you two were really enlightened 
persons you would know that there is 
no good to be expected from physic- 
ians who are worldly-wise in their own 
conceit, and who know nothing of 


However, he ultimately . 


spiritual therapeutics. Has William 
ever tried Christian Science ? ” 

‘Oh, no, Eliza. He would never 
permit—that is to say, dear, he has 
not had an opportunity of studying 
the subject.” 

““Tll soon give him the chance 
then. I have brought two copies of 
‘Science and Health,’ one for you 
and one for him. If you read this 
glorious book as it should be read, 
you may then bid farewell to all 
earthly troubles.”’ 

‘* William isn’t very fond of reading, 
and I have such little time.” 

‘* You have all the time there 1s:” 

The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by a plaintive voice from the 
bedroom which enunciated the opinion 
that it was the hour for his jelly, 
whereupon Sarah fled instantly for 
the desired confection. Eliza marched 
into the bedroom with the air of one 
who owns the premises, which, indeed, 
was not far from being the case. 

‘* Well, William, still at the same. 
old game. I suppose Sarah is waiting 
on you hand and foot as usual ? ”’ 

** No man was ever blessed with a 
more devoted wife,’ said William 
sorrowfully, “‘ but it is not long that 
she will be troubled with me. Life is 
ebbing fast.”’ 

‘“‘ Stuff and nonsense! No such 
luck. You said just the same five 
yearsago. I have been giving you the 
Absent Treatment for the past month, 
and I expected to see you up by this 
time, yet Sarah tells me thatsyou 
ignorantly state that you are worse 


‘than ever.”’ 


“So I am,” returned William 
shortly, vastly displeased with the 
tone she adopted towards him. All 
his old dislike of the strenuous woman 
was with him once again. His 
harassed wife hurried in and fed him 
with some delicate jelly which he 
absorbed with the air of a martyr. 

‘TI suppose you think,” continued 
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impossible for me to think harshly of 
anyone, especially of a poor, useless 
creature like you. I now always 
speak and think kindly of everyone.” 

‘I’m very glad to hear it,” com- 
mented William, with more energy 
than a man in his hopeless condition 
might have been expected to use. 

‘You may read the book or not, 
as you like,’’ Eliza went on in a lofty 
manner, “ but I intend that my sister 
shall not be deprived of this great 
blessing that has come tome. Ihave 
given you Absent Treatment, but 
there seem to have been adverse in- 
fluences at work. I suspected as 
much, and I believe it is the presence of 
those baleful doctors that has nullified 
the heaven-sent remedy. Will you 
see to it, Sarah, that no more doctors 
are allowed to enter the door of this 
cottage.” 

** ¥—y—yes, Eliza,” 
the helpless sister. 

“What!” cried William, almost 
rising up in bed through excitement at 
this high-handed order giv en in the 
house he called his own, “‘ and leave 
me here to die unattended by the 
slight chance for continued existence 
that a properly qualified physician 
can give ?”’ 

‘’ How illogical you are. Only a 
few minutes since you told me that 
you had but a few weeks of life left. 
Then why be unreasonable? The 
doctors are doing you no good, there- 
fore I remove their opposition to the 
benefits that Christian Science is ever 
ready to impart.” 

‘Christian fiddlesticks !’”? muttered 
the goaded man. 

‘Oh hush, dear, hush,” pleaded 
Sarah, who had little faith that the 
new doctrines professed by her sister 
would prevent a recurrence of the 
quarrel that had invariably attended 
the meeting of these two antagonistic 
persons. 

‘By the term ‘ fiddlesticks ’ 


stammered 


am | 


to infer that you wish to express your 
contempt of Christian Science ? ” 

‘“No, no, Eliza,’”’ cried her sister, 
“he doesn’t mean anything of the 
sort. You forget how unstrung his 
poor nerves are.” 

‘* Sarah,” responded Eliza, severely, 
“there are no such things as nerves. 
Itisall a mortal delusion. Sincemy 
Absent Treatment has been nullified, 
I determined to come here and resort 
to Present Treatment. You surely 
are not so bigoted that you will not 
give science a chance ? ”’ 

“*T shall be delighted, of course,”’ 
said the quaking sister. 

‘** Your Absent Treatment is non- 
sense, and your Present Treatment is 
abominable,”’ broke in William, again 
disregarding his wife’s palpable dis- 
tress. In some ways he was a selfish 
man, and was now proving himself to 
be reckless as well. The look on Miss 
Eliza Fleming’s face was ominous. 

‘“ You refuse my Present Treat- 
ment, then?’ she said icily, but 
William did not reply. He closed his 
eyes, groaned, and seemed to indulge 
in a slight spasm. Sarah soothed 
him as well as she could, smoothed 
his pillow, and glanced entreatingly at 
Eliza, who stood immobile, a living 
monument of grim determination. 

‘* Dear sister,’ said Sarah meekly, 
** William and I will do whatever you 
wish us to do.’? William was either 
unconscious, or agreeable to the pro- 
position; at any rate he lay there 
with closed eyes, and made no sign. 
Needs must when the devil drives, 
and if William heard his wife’s 
promise, he was much more afraid of 
Absent Treatment on the part of his 
income, than Present Treatment on 
the part of the stubborn Miss Fleming. 

Very well, Sarah, 1 am glad you 
have come to your senses at last, and 
you are just in time, for in another 
minute I should have gone for a cab, 


~and taken my box to the station again, 
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But it is you who will go to the station 
instead.” 

** Me, Eliza ? 
mean oom 

** You will only be in the way here, 
and worse than in the way, for until 
you have read ‘ Science and Health’ 
vour Mortal Mind will be merely an 
obstruction, almost as bad as the 
presence of a doctor. So you must 
leave your husband entirely in my 
charge.” 

‘** Oh, good lord !”? murmured Wil- 
liam, which seemed to show he was 
listening after all. 

** But may I not see my husband 
now and then when I am living in the 
same house with him ? ” 

** You will not be living in the same 
house with him, Sarah. I said you 
were going to the station. You will 
take train to Matlock Bath, and put 
up at the Hydro there. You need a 
complete rest. You can reach Mat- 
lock in three hours, and there is no 
change of-carriage by the Midland. In 
two weeks you mayreturn. That will 
give you time to read ‘ Science and 
Health’ through from beginning to 
end, and I'll pay all expenses. Fora 
fortnight you will be waited upon in- 
stead of waiting, and that of itself will 
be achange. I will look after my dear 
brother-in-law, and that will be a 
change for both him and me. So we 
will all three enjoy a change.” 

** But, dear Eliza, poor William is 
accustomed . 

* 1 know he ts, but I will see that he 
wants for nothing,” replied Eliza 
dryly. 

But poor Willham was now awake 
and quite prepared to do battle for his 
own rights. This proposal was pre- 
posterous, and only an absurd, dom- 
inating creature like Eliza would dare 
suggest such a scheme. 

‘‘[ beg to inform you, madame, 
that frail and ill as I am, never shall I 
consent to such an outrage. I am 


Why, what do you 





master in my own house. I will not 
consent to this unnecessary and heart- 
less jaunt to Matlock, while I he here 
at death’s door. <A wife’s place in 
time of trouble is by the side of her 
husband.” 

‘Then, sir, you do not care for 
either Absent or Present Treatment ?”’ 

‘“‘T refuse to undergo Absent Or 
Present Treatment.” ss 

‘“* Perhaps you refuse also even to 
investigate the merits of Christian 
Science ? ” 

‘“ Madam, with regard to Christian 
Science, I used the word ‘ fiddlesticks ’ 
some time since. I beg to reiterate the 
word ‘fiddlesticks,’ and I also add 
to it the word ‘pish’ or ‘tush’ or 
‘humbug’ or any other word of 
scorn I can think of.” 

The one to be pitied because of this 
deplorable difference of opinion was 
neither the invalid nor his stout an- 
tagonist, but that perfectly helpless 
third person, Sarah, who now sat by 
the bedside weeping quietly and de- 
jectedly. Her head was bowed, and 
her gaunt, emaciated frame drooped, 
avery picture of dejection, as she sat 
at the head of the bed, looking neither 
at one nor the other. She knew her 
sister’s temper of old, and was well 
aware that Eliza would never submit 
to this contemptuous treatment of a 
theme which at least for a moment 
was uppermost in her mind. For 
years Sarah had stood between her 
husband and the world, protecting him 
from any annoyance that, but for her, 
might have reached him. She knew, 
by bitter experience, how difficult it 
was to manage on the small income 
bestowed upon them by the rich, but 
combative sister, and no augmenta- 
tion of this meagre fund was to be 
looked for from her invalid husband 
who now, impatient of his sister-in- 
law’s dictation, as, indeed, he had 
always been, was killing with his 
reckless words the goose that laid 
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the golden egg, and yet if she had but 
raised her head and looked at the two 
controversialists, she might have real- 
ised that the situation was not without 
certain elements of hope. It is true 
that for a moment her sister glared 
like an enraged tigress at the man who 
dared treat her so cavatterly, but 
almost immediately after the militant 


~-—-~~460K faded from her eye, and for once 


Eliza paused without giving utterance 
to the sharp retort that evidently was 
at the tip of her tongue. The flush in 
her husband’s face, and the sparkle 
in his eyes, might have been caused 
by fever, as she would have held if she 
' had but looked at him. Still, on the 
other hand, there was one chance i ina 
thousand that it was instead the 
wholesome red signal of a righteous 
wrath ; of a noble desire for liberty 
and independence; of a _ healthy 
masculine revolt against petticoat 
government. William was actually 
sitting up in bed, and had reached 
that posture without assistance, which 
of itself might have been regarded as 
a lucky omen. When Eliza replied, 
it was in a tone of unexpected mild- 
ness. 

‘“’You poor, deluded man,” she 
said. ‘ You have never studied the 
subject ; consequently you know 
nothing about it, and therefore are 
talking quite at random.” 

“T have studied it quite enough, 
madam, to know it is utter nonsense, 
balderdash, the ravings of a set of 
lunatics that ought to be taken into 
custody if there was any justice in this 
country.” 

‘* Oh, William, William,” wailed the 
wife. ‘° For my sake, if not for your 
own, dear husband, say no more.” 

‘Don’t cry, Sarah,” said her stout 
sister, with a kindness most unusual. 
‘* There’s really no harm done. Wil- 
liam’s words cannot offend as once 
might have been the case, for I know 
them to be the mere miasmatic 


emanations from a marsh of ignor- 
ance. He talks as the worldly talk, 
and cannot help himself, poor man. 
Before very long he will realise how 
mistaken he has been, and I am sure 
that no man then will do greater 
justice to Christian Science than he 
will. To your carnal view it may 
seem that my Absent Treatment has 
been a failure, and that, of course, is 
to be accounted for by two reasons. 
First, Iam merely an amateur. It is 
not to be expected that my minis- 
tration can be as effective as those 
who have spent the greater part of 
their lives in the sacred cause of 
healing. The first fault then, lies in 
my own inexperience, the next has 
been that this cottage is full of 
Mortal Mind, which conditions are 
caused by your own presence here, 
and by the intermixing of ignorant 
doctors. In my former unregenerate 
state of mind I might have scolded, 
and used intemperate language, but 
Christian Science has taught me the 
true method of conduct. Its mission 
is simply to persuade, and now, 
instead of being angry, I shall merely 
set about converting both of you to 
the belief that has been so beneficial 
in my own case, and, dear Sarah, I 
shall not insist on your going to 
Matlock, as once I would have done, 
neither shall I compel your husband 
to undergo Present Treatment against 
his own wishes. You two must just go 
on as you have lived heretofore, and 
yet the blessings of Christian Science 
will not be withheld from you. Uncon- 
sciously William will receive Absent 
Treatment which will prove much 
more potent than anything I have yet 
been able to afford him. Among my 
most cherished friends is Professor 
Parker, of Ipswich. He is a man 
thrice blessed, and richly endowed 
with the gifts of the Science, a most 
unworldly man, and a potent healer. 
We have already consulted together 
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over William’s case, and it is his 
opinion that the chief obstacle in my 
way has been the filthy dross; the 
gold which I send to you each quarter 
day. Professor Parker informs me 
that money passing from patient to 
healer is fit and proper and helpful, 
because it may be used to assist in 
the spread of Christian Science, but 
money passing to the patient from the 
healer exerts an adverse influence. 
Professor Parker says that if I transfer 
this quarterly amount—small as you 
have frequently said it is—if I transfer 
this amount to himself, he will gladly 
accept the burden, and run the risk of 
its malign influence. I never knew a 
man so devoted as Professor Parker ; 
ever ready to place on his own shoul- 
ders the load which is bearing down 
others into perdition, and then, as he 
truly remarks, his own fund will be 
augmented, so. that he may enlarge 
his power for good, and further aid the 
growth of the cause among the 
ignorant.” 

As this was said so mildly, yet so 
earnestly, the ruddy colour left Wil- 
liam’s face, and fear took the place of 
anger in hiseyes. Finally he collapsed 
once more upon his pillow, limp 
enough. Sarah stared with ill-dis- 
guised apprehension at her sister, 
who was now gathering her things 
together, quite evidently prepared to 
depart for Ipswich to be further 
cozened by that cormorant Parker, 
who literally was trying to take the 
bread from their mouths. 

‘** But, Eliza, Eliza dear—’’ gasped 
Sarah, nervously clasping and un- 
clasping the hands that lay on her 
lap. “ If you take away our income, 
and give it to Professor Parker, how 
is your only sister to live, and give 
aid to an invalid husband ? ” 

‘“Qh, you need not be troubled on 
that score, Sarah,’ said Eliza, with 
greatcomplacency. ‘“* Put your trust 
in the Professor, and accept my assur- 
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ance that he will not neglect his 
duties. Remember that his min- 
istrations have reached their highest 
efficiency, and my poor efforts, either 
present or absent, are not to be 
compared with them. He has shown 
me that I have done you harm all 
through these five years, by bestowing 
corrupting lucre upon you, and its 
presence in this house makes it almost 
impossible for good influence to enter. 
Once that is removed, he says, your 
husband will be well within six weeks, 
and able to earn far more than the 
small allowance I make you. As 
Professor Parker trulys ays: ‘ Money 
earned is a blessing, but money 
accepted from another is a curse.’ ”’ 

‘Oh, blow the Professor,’”’ growled 
William. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he follow 
his own precepts. What does he want 
with the money ? ”’ 

‘*T assure you, William, that He has 
no desire for the money on his own 
behalf. He wishes merely to remove 
the malign influence from between 
him and you, so that his ministrations 
may reach you unimpeded by carnal 
obstructions that have hitherto baffled 
my feeble efforts.” 

‘“‘ Look you here, sister Eliza,” said 
William, ‘‘I am not sure that your 
Absent Treatment has been so in- 
efficient as you suppose. Something 
has been helping me lately, and—yes, 
now I remember, it began about a 
month ago. Why, look at me this 
very day : twice I have sat up in bed, 
and such an effort would have been 
impossible before you began.” 

“Do you think it has helped you 
after all, then,” cried Eliza, beaming 
upon him. . 

‘‘ Something has been helping me 
for the last month, but I didn’t know 
till now what it was.” 

‘** It couldn’t have been the doctor’s 
medicine,” said Sarah eagerly, ‘‘ be- 
cause he never took it.” 

‘“T don’t see,’ continued William 
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dreamily, almost as 1f talking to him- 
self: “I don’t quite see that we have 
any need of Professor Parker in this 
matter. After all, it is a family affair, 
and I think, Eliza, your first proposi- 
tion was a good one, though I received 
it rather childishly. Yes, it would be 
better, of course, for Sarah to go to 
Matlock. The change will do her 
good, and she needs a rest.””. 

““She needs an opportunity of 
studying ‘Science and Health,’”’ said 
Eliza, with almost a return to her 
former acidity. 

** True, true, I was just going to 
mention that.” 

So it came about that Sarah 
departed for Matlock, carrying with 
her a morocco-covered copy of 
Mrs. Eddy’s justly-celebrated book 
‘Science and Health,” bound so as 
to resemble an Oxford Bible. 

Meanwhile it was not all beer and 
skittles for the down-trodden William. 
For the first time in his life he began 
to appreciate the Present Treatment 
he had always received so willingly 
trom his faded but devoted wife. He 
missed her immensely, and life had at 
last become unbearable without her. 
He found that the cruel Eliza expected 
him to help himself. She brought in 
the unlighted spirit lamp, placed it 
ona wicker table at the corner of the 
room furthest from the bed, put 
beside it the materials for making tea, 
and then was about to leave the room. 

* Aren’t you going to make tea ? ”’ 
asked William plaintively. 

* Certainly not,” replied his sister- 
in-law. ‘“‘ If you wish tea, make it for 
yourself.”’ 


~ health. 


“*T hope you don’t expect me to lie 
here and die of starvation ?’? com- 
plained William. 

** That is as you choose,” returned 
the hard-hearted Eliza, “‘ but for your 
consolation I may add that starvation 
is merely an illusion of Mortal 
Mind.” 

William, growling, and even, it is 
regrettable to add, swearing a little; 
nevertheless got up groaningly, and 
made his own tea, and by-and-bye 
he was compelled to move about the 
house to get what he needed. Eliza 
offered no assistance, but sat com- 
placently in the easiest chair she could 
find, and read a journal devoted to 
Christian Science. William learned 
to his amazement that she had tele- 
graphed’ to-Professor Parker, in Ips- 
wich,: ordering him, in her usual 
dictatorial manner, to spend a fort- 
night at Matlock Bath and teach Sarah 
the rudiments of Christian Science. 
She read to William letters from the 
Professor describing his walks with 
Sarah; how intelligent she was, 
how thoroughly she was enjoying 
herself, and recovering her normal 
Matlock appeared to be a 
delightful place with plenty of beauti- 
ful.roads and romantic paths which 
Sarah and the Professor enjoyed 
together. William said nothing, but 
he shortly after appeared clothed and 
in his right mind, with a white linen 
collar round his neck, and a rather 
sporting tie. 

“Tm going to Matlock,” he said, 
in accents of firm determination. 

“T thought you would,” replied 
Eliza, placidly. 
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join. Blood, of course, flowed in- 
stantly. Throwing the evidence of 
his rascality into the sea, he turned 
on his pursuer with well-assumed in- 
dignation. ‘“‘Swear to it now, you 
scoundrel!’ he shouted. The man, 
utterly confused by the bold ruse of 
the unconscionable thief, promptly 
beat a retreat, while the knave, 
chuckling to himself, marched off 
with his prize. 

Generally speaking, the gipsies may 
be summed up as a mixed medley of 
good and bad. Of thieving, poaching, 
lying, and cheating, they are past- 
masters. Nothing delights them more 
than to get the better of the Gorgtos. 
But they will not steal from a bene- 
factor or friend, nor will they rob the 


man on whose land they are permitted’ 


to encamp. They are ever willing to 
assist one another in times of distress, 
and, among themselves, are very 
punctilious in the settlement of debt. 
Violently passionate, very jealous, 
capable of cruel vindictiveness, they 
are yet easily persuaded to forgive, 
and they never forget a kindness. 
Notorious beggars, they yet give as 
freely as they take. Hospitable by 
nature, they are extremely courteous 
to strangers ; and the property of the 
sojourner in their midst is perfectly 
safe. 

A remarkable light is shed upon 
these traits of gipsy morale by Edward 
Bulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton, in 
his ‘“‘ Life and Letters.” ‘I spent 
with these swarthy wanderers,” he 
tells us, “* five or six very happy days, 
only alloyed by the fear that I should 
be called upon to requite the hos- 
pitality I had received by participat- 
ing in some theft upon poultry-yard 
or drying-ground, that would subject 
me to the tread-mill. Had I been 
asked, I very much doubt if I should 
have had the virtue to refuse. How- 
,ever, the temptation luckily was 
never pressed upon me, nor did I 


witness anything to justify the general 
suspicion of gipsy errors as to the 


-meum and tuum, Once only, a fine 


goose, emerging from the pot, in- 
flamed my appetite and disturbed my 
conscience.” 

Young Bulwer was at the impres- 
sionable age of twenty-one when he 
met with his sensational love adven- 
ture in the Romany camp. It was 
sunset, when, strolling homewards, he 
was accosted by a handsome young 
gipsy-girl, with a request to be 
allowed “ to tell his fortune.”? Smitten 
with her sylvan beauty, he smilingly 
assented, not forgetting to cross the 
palm of her hand with silver in time- 
honoured fashion. Having hstened 
to her predictions, he questioned her 
concerning her people, and at last, 
completely captivated, asked if any 
objection would be taken to his stay- 
ing for a while in the encampment. 
She answered in the negative; and 
they walked together to a large tent. 
Here he was introduced to an old 
woman whom they found huddled 
over a wood fire.. At the girl’s re- 
quest he handed over his money— 
some {14—to her grandmother, as 
she told him it would be safer in her 
keeping than in his own pocket, pro- 
mising that it would be returned to 
him on leaving. 

Then ensued a quaint ceremony. 
The old woman, having sprinkled 
some embers on the ground, requested 
Bulwer to stand in them. Mean- 
while, all the men of the tribe had 
been hastily summoned to the tent. 
As soon as they arrived, the old 
woman, taking Bulwer’s right hand 
in hers, and pointing to the embers 
beneath his feet, addressed the as- 
sembly in the Romany tongue. All 
listened reverently with bowed heads. 
This solemnity over, one and all 
assured Bulwer of their hospitable 
welcome. 

Gipsies and guest subsequently 
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do this, our marriage will last five 
years,” 

Bulwer at that extremely transient 
moment found the girl more attrac- 
tive than ever, but he gently ex- 
plained that her proposition was 
impossible. 

The next day jealousy showed 
itself amongst the young men, and 
they plainly told their visitor that 
they had had enough of his company, 
and suggested an early departure. 
Though the girl did her best to allay 
the bitterness, her efforts were un- 
successful. 

When night came, and the gipsies 
were fast asleep, Bulwer, from his 
corner of the tent, saw the girl and 
her grandmother pass out into the 
open air. He, too, crept stealthily 
forth, and presently overtook them. 
The poor girl was weeping bitterly. 
The old crone, putting her finger to 
her lips, motioned to him to follow 
them through a gap in the hedge into 
the wood itself. In low tones she 
then told him that he was in grave 
danger, and must leave them. ‘ The 
young men,”’ she said, “‘ are jealous 
of you; their blood’s up; I cannot 
keep it down; I can do what I like 
with all except love and jealousy. 
You must go.” 

Bulwer replied, at first, that he 
could not go and leave the girl he 
loved so much behind him. But his 
better sense prevailing, both agreed 
that it must be so. Still, he deter- 
mined to make one more effort to 
stay, and told the old woman she 
might hand over all his money to the 
gipsy men if they would only allow 
him to remain a week or two longer. 

After further talk, the three re- 
turned to the camp. 

In the morning, the men assembled 
round the tent, apparently affably dis- 
posed towards Bulwer. He at once 
credited the bribe with the change of 
attitude; but he was quickly un- 


deceived. In unmistakable terms he 
was told that his visit must end ; that 
they would accompany him part of the 
way, and wish him “speed and luck.” | 

Bulwer looked round for Mimy, his 
little sweetheart ; but she was gone. 
He then asked the grandmother 
whether he could not see her again. 
*“Hush!’? was the reply. ‘* Leave 
that to me.”’ Sick at heart, he had 
no appetite for the breakfast prepared 
for him, and, taking up his knapsack, 
was about to start off when the old 
dame drew him aside and slipped his 
money back into his hand. Though 
he pressed her to keep some, she re- 
solutely refused to take a single 
farthing. 

The men accompanied him a short 
distance, as arranged, and took leave 
of him. 

Lost in unhappy thought as he 
jogged along the country road, he 
was startled some three miles farther 
on by seeing Mimy suddenly emerge 
from behind a large tree. Rushing to 
his side, she tightly clasped him in her 
arms, gazing passionately into his 
eyes, and kissing his face and even his 
clothes. Then, in a moment, she 
sprang away, and, pointing to the 
lines on her open palm, said sadly, as 
the tears streamed down her face: 
‘* This is the sorrow foretold to me ; 
see, it begins soon, and goes on to the 
end of life.” Darting into the woods, 
she was gone. Pursuit proved vain. 
Young Bulwer never saw her again. 

From this little love story we will 
turn our attention to the subject of 
gipsy marriage, which we fear 1s 
‘“more honour’d in the breach than 
the observance,” though, at the pre- 
sent day, among the Romanies mar- 
riage in the orthodox manner is not 
infrequent. But their old-time way 
of tying the nuptial knot was by 
jumping over a broomstick. 

Great preparation would be made 
for such an event. The auspicious 
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At death a noteworthy custom of 
very great antiquity prevails, in 
accordance with which the whole of 
the clothes and other effects of the 
deceased member—utterly regardless 
of their value—are burnt or buried 
with the body. Thus, not long ago, 
a gipsy woman and her baby were laid 
to rest in a quiet churchyard at 
Yiverton. Gipsies attended from all 
parts, and so intense was the grief of 
the women, that the clergyman could 
scarcely be heard for their moaning. 
All the dead woman’s jewellery, in- 


cluding several rings, valuable 
brooches and a gold watch and chains, 
was buried with her, her other effects 
being burnt. 

Very real and deep is the mourning 
of the Romanies for a lost comrade. 
All his faults are forgotten, and his 
tribesmen will make any sacrifice to 
carry out his last wishes. Often they 
will abstain from anything of which 
he was fond, and even renounce any 
pastime he favoured. 

Truly, a strange and mysterious 
people ! 


THE HEATHER HILLS 


By H. MACNAUGHTON-JONES 


Give me the hills with the bracken brown, 
With their pastures dotted green, 

Sides that the heather doth carpet down, 
With its purple tints between, 


Take me to spots where the soft peat springs, 


"Neath my feet upon the hill, 


Breathing the perfume that round me clings, 


As I climb each crest and rill. 


There will I sit by some silv’ry loch, 


As befits my fairy seat, 


Dream as I gaze on some mirrored rock, 


‘That is hanging at my feet; 


Dream of the land where the moss fern grows, 


Under wild rose berries red ; 
Thistle on heather its love bestows, 
And the green bog-myrtles wed 
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here’s, God Help James. But, sure, 
Madam, you should drink also ?” 

“Til toast the next two,” she 
answered, ,and lifted the wine high. 
““K. L. M.,”’ she said, “N. O. P.,”’ 
and twice she wetted herlips. ‘ Keep 
Lord Mar, Noble Ormund Prescrve. 
And now, sir, Q. R. S., Q. R. S.,”’ she 
repeated, as though this were in some 
way the supreme test. 

“QO. R. S.,”’ and he rose to his feet. 
“Nay; R.S. Q!” he cried, and 
drained the glass, then dashed it on 
the hearth, where it shivered into 
fragments. “‘No other toast shall 
be drunk from it after that one,” he 
cried with a great heat of passion. 

‘Good ! ” she cried excitedly. “ Sir, 
pardon me if I doubted you. I 
crave your forgiveness. But now I 
see you are honest beyond doubt, let 
us finish the toast—T. U. V. W.,” 
she cried, with a heat and temper of 
passion that seemed to equal his own. 

‘“Truss Up Vile Whigs,” he re- 
peated, with a grim smile. “ Truly, 
I see I need not pledge you the last— 
X. Y. Z., since you most certainly 
*Xert Your Zeal to the uttermost.” 

She made him a low curtsey, in so 
doing displacing her cloak and show- 
ing for an instant her clear and 
lovely features and shining eyes of 
brown, like the sun through autumn 
clouds. Then in a moment she veiled 
herself and moved quickly towards the 
door. 

‘““Follow!’ she said, as_ she 
passed him, whispering it ‘softly. 
‘Follow !’? she said again, and her 
tones pealed like a trumpet calling to 
high deeds. ‘“‘ Follow !”’ she repeated, 
lifting her slim white hand to point 
before her as she went out of the 
room. 

For a minute he hesitated, frowning 
deeply, one hand on his sword and 
the other thrust within his bosom, 
but fora minute only. Then he leaped 
to his feet and ran to the parlour door. 
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He heard her faint laugh float back to 
him as he followed where she led the 
way from the warm and lighted inn 
to the darkness without. On the 
threshold he paused again, frowning 
deeply ; one hand upon his sword 
which called to adventure; then he 
thrust a hand within his bosom, to 
clasp a letter lying there, and that 
spoke of sober duty. Still helingered, 
gazing where the wild wind tossed 
the arms of the groaning old oaks in 
the forest beyond. But again he 
heard her faint high laugh float back 
to him on a gust of the wind, and again 
he heard the summons, ‘“ Follow, 
follow !”’ 

A man came after him from the 
inn kitchen, whose door he had 
passed, and now stood just behind, 
and to him the stranger turned. 

‘* Dick, boy,’’ he said, “‘ thou hast 
served me faithfully for years. Thou 
knowest what to do with this.” He 
gave him the letter he had clasped in 
his bosom and a handful of guineas 
with it. 

‘* Mount at dawn and reach New- 
castle by noon.” 

** But, sir,’ said the man, protest- 
ingly, ‘“‘ where go you—and at so 
late an hour ? ” 

** Faith, and that’s what I go to 
find out,’’ answered his master, as 
he plunged away into the dark- 
ness, whence a faint laugh seemed 
to float and a low voice to bid him 
follow beneath the groaning oaks 
that tossed so high their limbs as if 
wrestling with an invisible grief. 

Dick stared and rubbed his head 
and looked at the letter and the hand- 
ful of gold he held; but without 
giving so much as one look back, his 
master ran quickly on. Still onward 
he went, plunging through the dark- 
ness, till at last, seeing nothing of 
her he had followed, he paused. 
Through the dark trunks of the trees 
the hghts of the inn were still visible. 
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fwinkling with a kind and friendly 
radiance. He had turned towards 
the inn when he felt a soft touch on 
his shoulder, and heard a low voice 
whisper : 

‘“ Why pause 
follow !” 

So again he followed where she led, 
while the wind blew wildly round them 
and a gust of rain beat chilly in their 
faces, and the huge writhing oaks 
tossed their great limbs above them. 
To the man it hardly seemed he was 
the sameas he who, but half an hour 
gone, had drunk good wine in a 
warm inn parlour and half-jestingly 
answered a woman’s challenge to 
that odd toast, whose meaning all the 
while he had known well enough. 
Was it not a sign and token of 
fellowship common enough in the 
Jacobite party ?) And to the woman, 
leading on, it no longer seemed 
that she was woman at all, but 
rather a power possessed, destined to 
accomplish a great deed. She turned 
and looked at him. 

** Good,” she said. 
place.” 

It was a small glade in the forest 
where a huge, bare rock, relic of some 
vast primeval convulsion of nature, 
rose with scarred abruptness from a 
level sward of green turf. Round it 
asmall stream flowed, and across this 
a bridle path led, its passage of the 
shallow stream marked by a patch of 
black and filthy mud, half a yard deep 
and lke a sponge with water. 
High above, the full moon raced 
through a turmoil of scurrying clouds, 
the wind howled mournfully above the 
huge old rock that for so many ages 
had defied it; the labouring oaks 
quivered and moaned without ceas- 
ing, and, when the moon shone out, 
threw a network of moving shadows 
on the green turf of the glade. 

‘* This is the place,”’ she said again. 

‘* This is the place,” he repeated, 


you? _ Follow, 


‘This is the 


and in a whisper he asked: ‘‘ Who 
art thou ?”’ 

But if she made any reply the 
moaning of the winds bore away her 
words, and the groaning of the forest 
drowned her voice. 

He came a yard or two nearer with 
his hand ready on his sword. 

** Why have you brought me here ?”’ 
he asked. 

“To slay a man,” she said. 

Her eyes were fierce, and his, seck- 
ing hers, flamed with a like fire. 

“So, so!’? he said rapidly ; “ and 
how—if Ill not ? ” 

Then, in her turn, she came nearer, 
so that they stood almost breast to 
breast, with the thick shadows cover- 
ing them like a cloak. 

He crossed himself rapidly, and 
found comfort in the action. 

‘* Who is the man?” 

“What does that matter?” she 
asked. 

“Nay; one might have thought 
it mattered,” he answered. ‘* And— 


“why ? 9 


_““ Or that either ? ” she returned. 

‘* By the Lord!” he said, and a gust 
of wind flew howling round the 
side of the great rock and beat 
on them till they bent, bowing to its 
might. ‘‘ By the Lord, and my own 
soul,’’ he said again, ‘‘ but I——”’ 

‘Hist ! listen !”? she interrupted, 
and, obeying, he heard the sound of 
horse’s hoofs approaching. 

‘““Ttishe,” shesaid. ‘‘ Your sword, 
your sword!” 

He handled it reluctantly, half 
drawing it, half sheathing it. 

“No,” he said abruptly. 

** Ah,” she cried; ‘“‘art traitor, 
then—traitor ?”’ 

‘Why, traitor is a good word,” he 
told her; ‘human, living men are 
traitors ; traitor smacks homely, and 
I hope there’s no worse word between 
us.”’ 

‘“No worse word than traitor ?’ 
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she cried amazed, for she had no 
inkling of the weird superstitious 
fears the hour and the place and her 


own strange personality had wrought | 


in him. ‘‘ What! art thou a traitor, 
then ?” 

‘* Truly, I think not,” he answered, 
*“‘ yet this business is strange to me. 
Is it a traitor’s part to hesitate to slay 
a man; who and why he knows 
not ?” 

“You drank the toast,’ she said 
fiercely : “ Q. R. S.—Quickly Restore 
Stuart—those who drink that must 
be ready with their swords for the 
cause.” 

*“Q. R.S.,” he said, and bowed low. 
‘* Rare Sophy Qualtrough—R. S. Q.— 
twas at Newcastle I heard that toast 
drunk—a bumper to every letter.” 

“You know me ?”’ she muttered, 
evidently much disturbed, and drew 
her cloak closer round her, as if still 
to preserve a secret already betrayed. 
** Well, then, if you know so much, 
you know your errand; you know 
this fellow must be slain, this Robert 
Merton, or a hundred lives more 
worthy may be sacrificed ? ”’ 

“Robert Merton?” he repeated, 
and then he bowed low. ‘‘ Madam,’ 
he said, ““ how could Robert Merton 
hope to live when your eyes fell upon 
him?” 

“Sir, is this a drawing-room ? ” 
She flashed at him. ‘‘No more 
such empty speeches.”” And just then 
the horseman, the sound of whose 
approach had been growing ever 
louder, appeared from among the 
trees and rode swiftly down the faint 
bridle path that led to the stream and 
the patch of thick mud on its hither 
side. 

“* See,” she said in his ear, and he 
could hear how her breath came fast 
and heavy, “‘see—thou canst fall on 
him at a vantage when he is mired 
there in the mud.” 

Without answering her, hc moved 
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out of the shadow of the rock in which 
they stood and into the open glade, 
just as the newly-arrived horseman, 
having crossed the stream, was pick- 
ing his way with care and difficulty 
through the patch of black, half- 
liquid mud that lay beyond. 

‘Good e’en, sir,” he said, and the 
rider, starting violently at the un- 
expected salutation, pricked his horse 
with his spur, so that the already 
frightened animal shied away, fetlock 
deep in the mud. 

‘“Now, now,’ said the woman’s 
voice behind, ‘‘ make in—make in at 
him. Give me the sword if thou art 
afraid,” she added in a fierce low tone 
as he did not stir. 

But he remained motionless, while 
the dismounted horseman floundered 
through the mire to firmer land. 

The horse still plunged and kicked 
in the mud that encumbered it; the 
two men faced each other with‘drawn 
swords; the woman fluttered in the 
darkness behind them, amazed and 
fearful. 

‘‘Oh, sure, thou art a traitor? ”’ 
she wailed, wringing her hands. 

‘‘Not I,” he answered sternly, “ not 
I’? ; and then the newcomer, peering 
through the darkness as the moon 
shone momentarily out, seemed as if 
he recognized them both. 

‘Robert Merton,’’ he said, “is it 
thou ? Mistress Qualtrough, sure, I 
know thy voice; but is this Robert 
Merton ? ”’ | 

‘Nay, surely,’ cried the woman ; 
“nay, for I met him at the inn ap- 
pointed, and he drank the alphabet 
toast as they said. Alas! Alas!” 
she wailed despairingly. ‘‘ How have 
I blundered, then ? ” 

‘* Robert Merton am I,”’ said he of 
the inn, standing lightly, his sword 
drawn and held across his body, ready 
to flash and thrust at a moment’s 
need. ‘‘ Robert Merton am I, as sure 
as thou art Roger Tring and a 
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proscribed traitor to the King’s Ma- 
jesty—yea, Robert Merton am I, and 
,our most humble servant, Mistress 
( ualtrough,”’ he added, bowing to her. 

““ Ah, but it is not possible,” she 


cried loudly ; “sure, I took thee for 


Master Tring ; sure, it is not possible, 
or thou wouldst never have followed 
me.” 

‘* Madam,” he said, bowing again, 
*“ have I so little breeding as to refuse 
to follow when a lady leads ? ” 

** Did I not tell thee,” she said with 
a sombre intensity of manner, “ that 
it was to slay a man?” 

“Surely,” he said, handling his 
sword, his eyes keen and alert. 

“* There is a letter,” she continued, 
moodily, “a letter we have know- 
ledge of as being carried by one Robert 
Merton. It must not reach Newcastle 
—no, not for ten lives such as thine 
and mine.’’ 

He did not answer, but it seemed 
she understood his smile. She signed 
to Roger Tring, who came near with 
caution, his sword ready. Merton 
raised his, and the two weapons 
crossed, feeling each other delicately, 
as it were, with a soft yet terrible 
Caress. 

‘* Hold!” cried Sophy Qualtrough, 
stepping forward swiftly. 

The men waited motionless, each 
with his sword-arm tense and ready, 
each with eyes alert. — 

‘““Give up the letter,” cried the 
woman, “and go safe.” 

** Nay,” answered Merton simply, 
‘ but you were unjust when you called 
me traitor. No traitor am I.” 

She drew back, making an angry 
gesture with her hand. Tring thrust 
and Merton parried. The swords 
clashed and clashed again, the points 
flickering with light deadliness in the 
moon’s uncertain rays. Already 
Merton’s point had lingered lovingly 
on Tring’s breast, lingered but failed 
tostrike home. Again the two men 


thrust and parried and the woman 
came behind them, her long cloak now 
in her hands; she threw it over 
Merton’s head. Tring shortened his 
sword to plunge it into his blinded 
and helpless adversary’s body, but, 
at a sign from the woman, he 
struck instead with his weapon’s 
hilt on the side of the head, knocking 
him down. Then he knelt on him 
whom the enveloping cloak held help- 
less, and in a moment or two with 
swift dexterity had fast bound him. 
When this was done, and Merton a 
prisoner with hands and feet secure. 
he drew his’ sheath knife from 
his belt and cut away the folds of the 
cloak from over his face so he could 
breathe more freely. Looking at the 
woman, Merton said, speaking with 
difficulty : 

‘**Twas ill done.” 

‘*Search him for the letter,’ she 
said. 

‘Spare the trouble,”’ smiled Merton. 
‘“The letter went to Newcastle by 
another and perchance a surer hand.” | 

‘* Thou hiest,”’ cried Sophy, furiously 
‘* thou liest—a Whig lies as naturally 
as he breathes. Search him quickly.” 

But though Tring searched he 
found nothing, and Robert Merton 
smiled again. 

‘*The General at Newcastle hath 
it by now,” he said. ‘‘God save 
King George, and confound his ene- 
mies and all their knavish tricks.” 

‘“Tell us how ’twas’ sent,’’ cried 
Sophy quickly; ‘“‘ perchance there 
yet may be time to recover it—”’ 

Merton looked amused. 

“Or you must hang,” she added. 

He said nothing, and she glanced at 
Tring, who from out his saddle-bag 


drew along cord. One end of this he 


threw over the limb of an oak near 
which they stood, and began to make 
a noose in it. Merton hummed a 
tune, showing care to have all the 
notes correct. 
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speaking in a voice hoarse ard broken 
with anger, while the veins in his 
temples stood out swollen and visible, 
"tis for that I have sworn to flog 
thee with my dog whip.” 

** Instead, indeed, thou shalt hang,” 
she retorted, her lovely face pale 
with fury at the insult he offered her. 
** Flog me,” she said, breathing hard, 
*’ so ’’—she made as if to spurn him 
with her foot. ‘‘ Flog—me! Master 
Tring, is the rope ready ?”’ 

** Aye,” said Tring, knotting the 
noose with care. 

‘“Of a verity thou hast the last 
word,”’ said Merton; ‘the last toss 
of the dice is thine—but my oath is 
mine own.” 

Tring came forward and slipped 
the noose over his shoulders and 
round his neck, dragging him at the 
same time to his feet. The woman 
stood very still, watching intently. 

““ Wilt tell where the letter is?” 
she asked. 

‘* At Newcastle—or will be soon,”’ 
he answered. . 

‘* Then,” she said unexpectedly, 
‘** "twill serve small purpose to hang 
thee.” 

** Nay, madam,” he returned, “* un- 
less, in truth, you have a mind for 
a flogging from my dog whip—as I 
have sworn.” 

** Insolent ! ”? she cried, flaming into 
fury. Her bosom heaved with her 
fiery indignation, and she made to 
Tring what he took for a gesture 
of command. At once he pulled 
hard on the loose end of the rope, 
hitching it round the trunk of a tree 
as he saw Merton swing clear of the 
ground. | 

As Sophy saw the man_ swing 
to and fro. before her, as the wind 
blew him, a panic seized her and 
she fled. Grumbling, Tring leaped on 
his horse and followed her, who had 
already disappeared in, the trees. 

Alone, with the huge rock towcring 


high above, the great oak branches 
moaning over him asif in lamentation, 
hung the body of Robert Merton, 
blown like a withered leaf in each gust 
of the wind. Before his glazing eyes 
was darkness, shot with strange 
streaks of light. He realised that 
he was dying, but he felt no fear, 
only some astonishment. His neck, 
on which his weight suspended, caused 
him intolerable pain, which was 
slightly lessened when the cord, 
stretching somewhat from his weight, 
allowed him to touch earth with his 
toes. He was dimly conscious of a 
strange commotion in his body, as 
though his soul were siowly forcing 
its way upwards. He remembered 
Sophy Qualtrough, how beautiful she 
was, and then it seemed to him that 
from hiseyes flashed out a stream of 
light in which he understood that his 
soul had finally escaped from his 
body, and with that conviction in 
his mind he lost consciousness. 

But if he had suffered before the 
pain was nothing to the intolerable 
anguish he endured as his conscious- 
ness returned to him with a pricking 
and a thrusting as of ten million 
needles plunged into his body to 
mark out the course of every vein. 


_ When he moved the pain grew worse, 


so he lay still, and then he understood 
that this made him suffer still more. 
Stifling a groan he opened his eyes 
and saw a pale and lovely face bend- 
ing over him. It was only then he 
remembered he had been hanged. 

‘**Oh—,”’ he groaned again, think- 
ing it hard he had to suffer so much, 
though dead. ‘Lord, Lord,” he 
muttered, and he tried to remember 
a prayer. ‘‘Art an angel?” he 
whispered to the lovely being bending 
so anxiously over him. 

** Alas, alas!” he heard the whis- 
pered answer, and saw tears gather 
and fall fast. 

“Do not Weep, pray, do not weep!” 
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THE ALPHABET TOAST 


. or you couldn’t ... fulfil your 
oath. As youswore,” she said, whim- 
pering, “‘ I should be punished, as in 
truth I know I well deserve, for it was 
an Hl deed to take you treacherously 
from behind.” 

** Nay, hush, pray,’ he said, half 
ashamed, ‘‘I swore no such oath—I 
was angry, and said what I thought 
would move you most, but for utter- 
ance of such an oath, I crave your 
pardon right humbly.’ 

**Didst thou not mean it, then ? ”’ 
she asked, looking at him amazed. 


** As much as thou to hang me,” he 


answered. 


** Nay, but I meant that from my. 


soul,’’ she cried. 

‘* And did it, too,” he agreed; with 
a laugh that broke into an exclama- 
tion of pain. ‘‘ Iam somewhat faint,” 
he said. 
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In a moment she was tending him 
with eager care, forgetting all else, 
for indeed he had _ been roughly 
handled, and he spent the next month 
in bed, where leeches took from him 
more blood than ever he had lost in 
all his life before. But the strength 
they diminished Mistress Qualtrough 
restored with such dainty and tempt- 
ing dishes and delicious broths, that 
Robert Merton would have proved 
himself thankless had he not re- 
covered. And seeing she had such 
skill in restoring him his health, he 
pleaded that she would make it her 
care for the rest’ of his life, that he 
swore was her’s since she had saved 
it. So they were wed and lived 
happily, though they trod the road 
to the haven of happiness by the 
strangest path that lovers ever dis- 
covered. 
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MY LADY’S PRAISE 


By PAKENHAM Beaty 


Dawas that linger in dim skies 
Find the morning in her eyes, 
Woods that shudder, cold and bare, 

Take the sunrise from her hair, 
Birdsthat dream of the sweet south 
Hear its music from her mouth. 


Night, when Day grows dark and dies, 

Lends blind Love her thousand eyes 
To behold her... Faith betrayed 

Near her feels no more afraid ; 
Hope, uncertain of the goal, 

Files for guidance to her soul. 


Who shall praise her ? Speech and song 
Would bat do her beauty wrong; 
Who shall love her ? Love discrowned 
Trails his weak wings on the ground: 
Who shall bless her ? Fain‘of rest, 
Love comes to her to be blest. 
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Steamer to a naval base. Ultimately, 
some of her guns, which were shipped 
at Antwerp, found their way to certain 
converted steam-yachts which had 
become auxiliary cruisers because of 
the war. 

When the Chtyoda Kan found the 


s.s. Salamander drifting in the Genkai. 


Sea the superstitious Japanese sea- 
men were awed by the grim silence of 
the iron-decked cargo tramp. The 
boat’s crew sent to investigate found 
dishes .and partly eaten food on the 
cabin table, fire still burning in the 
little stove fastened in the captain’s 
cabin, and the patent log towing 
astern ; signal-flags fluttering from a 
halyard at the foremast coded the 
vessel’s name. The rods of the 
machinery were not cool, and wads of 
cotton waste on the iron ladders and 
greasy pilot caps on the gratings were 
evidence that the engineers had not 
been long gone, while dwindling fires 
in the furnaces, and coal newly slid 
from the open bunker-doors told of 
the recent presence of firemen. 

Capt. Okino took possession of a 
letter found on the captain’s table, 
and then picked a prize-crew for the 
derelict, which was ordered to Sasebo, 
where many seized blockade-runners 
lay in the roadstead. 


The Chtyoda Kan had been doing 
patrol duty in the Sea of Japan with 
the detached squadron of Kamimura, 
and one day a wireless message was 
received, aS a result of which the 
Chtyoda detached herself from the 
squadron. On his charts Capt. Okino 
marked a date and stuck a little flag 
to mark 36N., 137 E., and he hurried 
to that vicinity to cruise and wait. 

Two days later he found the Sala- 
mander a floating derelict not far from 
360N., 137E. 

He sent Lieut. Yamaguchi to 
Sasebo with the freighter, and the 
lieutenant carried the following report 


from Capt. Okino for the admiralty at 
Tokio : - 

‘On August 3rd, while cruising in 
the Genkai Sea, the British steamer 
Salamander, with contraband on 
board, was sighted and Lieut. Yama- 
guchi took charge. We found no 
living person on board and two boats 
were missing. Remains of unfinished 
meal on table showed crew must have 
abandoned vessel suddenly. Search 
throughout failed to show any sign 
of life, and examination failed to 
indicate an accident had taken place. 
Steamer for some reason was deserted: 
Owing to contraband on board, placed 
prize-crew on steamer and ordered to 
Sasebo.”’ 

A few days later Lloyd’s corres- 
pondent at Kobe cabled to the effect 
that the steamer Salamander of Gos- 
port had been seized by the gunboat 
Chiyoda while attempting to run the 
blockade with a cargo of coal from 
Cardiff for Vladivostock. He secured 


this information from the Japanese 


Government, which gave out careful 
reports in those days; for the 
Japanese value truth too highly to 
give it away. 
Soon after the war with Russia had 
begun Yamamoto, of the Admiralty, 
created a “new department in the 
administration of Japanese naval 
affairs, the foreign steamer watching 
department, he called it. Japanese 
consuls, wheresoever they were, were 
notified concerning it, and the busy 
agents scattered about the fringe of the 
world’s oceans by Lloyd’s reported 
much less than did these energetic 
consuls who served the emperor in 
devious ways, though two oceans 
separated them from the field of 
battle. For the consuls, and the foreign 
steamer watching department, the war 
covered the face of the earth, and a 
big sale of steam coal at a British 
Columbia colhery, or an unobtrusive 
drogher loading a general cargo at a 
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Tsushima straits, and some reached 
Viadivostok. Of those steamers 
which tried to pass the northern-most 
channel none escaped seizure except 
two; and these were wrecked. How 
well the foreign steamer watching 
department did its work, the world, 
which never heard of the creation, 
knows full well; Lloyd’s agency 
knows better. 

One day in the summer of 1904, a 
long code cablegram of seemingly 
meaningless rows of numerals in 
which the department, in common 
with others, coded its messages, was 
received from Hongkong, and Ad- 
miral Yamamoto instructed Admiral 

‘Kamimura accordingly. The little 
Chiyoda Kan was detached from the 
Kure naval yard, where she was being 
repaired, and sent to sea with orders 
to rendezvous at ‘‘a certain place.” 

The foreign office, when it heard of 
the consul’s message some months 
afterwards in an official report, made 
memorandum to promote Consul Nomi 
of Hongkong, and no one thought 
of Kiku-san, the singing girl—least of 
all Nomi and the foreign office. 


At Nagasaki I met Capt. Hecker. 
He was sitting in the bar of the Zum 
Schwarzen Adler on Oura. If you 
knew Nagasaki you would know 
Oura, for it obtrudes itself from the 
little bridge, near which the sampans 
crowd so thickly, to the bridge 
at the head of the canal, where it 
winds back into the native city. Oura 
is the street of all nations, and either 
side of the roadway, the centre of 
which is the junk-filled canal, is lined 
with bar-rooms of all kinds. 

‘Come inside. Rest awhile. 
some iced becr. I keep the best— 
American, not Japanese,” a woman 
said in English. 

They are quick to judge the 
nationality of the wayfarer, these 
men and women who keep the bar- 


Have 
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rooms of Nagasaki. Russian or 
Saxon, Swede or Briton, French, 
American or Teuton; it is all 
one to them. They invite in any 
tongue, and take what money they 
can from the wayfarer. How obvious 
it allis; how clear the idea of “‘ walk 
into my parlour.” Yet the sailors 
who come to Nagasaki from the ports 
of the “Seven Seas”’ go in for the ice- 
cold beer and wake up later with 
their minds hazy and their money 
gone, while their late hosts exhibit 
most unkind haste in order to be rid 
of them. The places are all 
alike from one point of view ; the bar 
with its array of bottles, mostly 
containing beer; linen - covered 
tables scattered about a sawdust- 
covered floor with rough-made chairs 
— all reminiscent of a sailor’s 
boarding-house. Behind the bar of 
each a blear-eyed grisette smiles, 
and aman, wearing white drill trousers 
and a singlet, repeats that he “ used 
to be in the service,’’ acts as waiter, 
and also as chucker-out when the 
guest’s funds become low, and he 
grows more noisy than is desirable. 


In the corner behind the piano at 
the Zum Schwarzen Adler I found 
Capt. Hecker fast asleep. I awoke 
him, for I had not seen him during 
many months. | 

“Why can’t you let him sleep,” 
muttered the man with the white 
drill trousers. 

Evidently I was in time. A few 
minutes later we were jolted away ina 
’riksha to a tea-house I knew, where 
the house- boy sent for a_ blind 
masseur, who soon had Hecker in a 
more or less sober condition. He 
told me how he had enriched him- 
self as we reclined on the floor mat 
of the tea-house. 

“Where did you get it, Hecker ?”’ 
I asked him, as soon as he began to 
talksense. Iknewhe had always becn 
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impecunious, and the thick roll of 
notes I rescued from the man with 
the drill trousers needed explanation. 

““My bonus,” said Capt. Hecker, 
laconically. “Not many months 
ago, a week or two, perhaps— 
time doesn’t matter—I was in a 
Clyde-built hooker of 3,200 tons 
droghing a cargo of coal, and the 
things it hid,” continued the florid 
shipmaster after a slight pause. 

** Blockade-running ?”’ I queried. 

‘* Yes—and no,” he replied. ‘“‘ Let 
me tell it, will you, my friend ? ” 

I listened. 

“We put into Hongkong, as all 
these vessels did, for we had cleared 
Cardiff for that place,” he went on. 
“You know Hongkong, don’t you ? 
The British got in in 1843; it was 
a small fishing village then; to-day 
it’s got three hundred thousand or 
more living there, and they’re all 
sorts. Blue haze always there, over 
the Peak, which is pretty from the 
harbour, with its ribbon rows of little 
white houses. 
of shipping—fleets of tramps at 
anchor in the roadstcad, and numbers 
of sailing-craft, with hundreds and 
hundreds of junks, those low-waisted 
things with their decks almost awash, 
high at bow and stern; and there’s 
sampans without number fringing 
the praya. The great commercial 
buildings and shipping offices, mostly 
white, look substantial, and the 
whole place shouts of business brought 
by over-seas carricrs.”’ 

‘Yes, I know,” said I impatiently. 
‘You took the—what was the vessel 
you took there ? ”’ 

*““ She was one of Hendrick & Sons’ 
droghers and we were chartered to 
agents of the Russian Government, 
at Hongkong. Now, it’s usual for a 
man to get a bonus for running a 
blockade, isn’t it 2? T ask it of you, 
as a fair-minded man. Is any man 
of sense going to risk his life to make 


Harbour’s always full © 


big profits for the owners at tramp- 
steamship wages, and captain’s per- 
quisites ? I asked them a bit of a 
bonus of a hundred quid, and they 


treated me dirty, those agents. It 


would have been better if they had 
given me the bonus.” 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“Why?” said Capt. 

‘* Just because—that’s why.” 

‘What did you do?” I asked. 
He seemed disinclined to continue 
his story. 

‘Young Braund,‘the agent, you 
see, was a smug little beggar, with a 
Panama hat and flannel trousers and a 
camellia in his button-hole. He says: 

‘““*We chartered your vessel, cap- 
tain, not you, and if you don’t want 
to take her through to Vladivostok, 
the mate can.’ 

‘‘ Higgins, who used to be in the 
old Htbernia, was mate, and we 
weren't good friends. So I didn’t 
want them to give him the ship. But 
I was right about the bonus, though, 
wasn’t I?  Mikels, who ran the 
Rhinesta through with coal, took 
three hundred pounds in gold out ofa 
German firm, and I had guns, ammu- 
nition, and a submarine ready to 
piece together beneath the Welsh 
coal we'd trimmed carefully on top. 
Peters of the Peabody got a thou- 
sand for running a cargo of beef, so 
1 told young Braund tramp-steam- 
ship wages wasn’t good enough. 

‘“*Can’t help it,’ he rephed. ‘If 
you don’t lke it, there are other 
masters, there’s Smith on the beach 
here for losing the Strathdon, and 
there’s your mate. You masters 
seem to think yourselves part of the 
ship; but you're not. You are 
simply the owners’ servants ; we deal 
with the owners. If you want a 
bonus go to the owners.’ 


Hecker. 


‘Braund didn’t know it, but I 
had been to the owners, and all they 
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Every man on board knew cf the 
cordite and melanite, and they didn’t 
need any urging when I sang out: 
* All hands to the boats.’ We weren’t 
far from Oki island, and both boats 


landed there ; fishermen looked after © 


us until a naval launch came from 
Kure and took us to Shimonosceki, 
where some of the crew shipped on 
other vessels, and boarding-house 


masters got the others. Higgins went - 


home in the Blue Funnel liner, and I 
came down to Nagasaki with the 
money in my pocket.” 

He paused, looked at me, and the 
lid of his left eye drooped over and 
snapped up again. Then he chuckled, 


‘‘ If the Braunds had b2en half way 
decent, though, I’'d have run_ the 
blockade.” 


The stories of Japanese cleverness 
are always brief—when the Japanese 
tell them. Bz2sides, what I have re- 
counted ts but a slight and obscure, if 
not quite forgotten, incident of a 
war that now is history. ~_ 

In due course the Salamander be- 
came known as the Yoneyama Mart. 
Consul Nomi was promoted, and no 
one thought of Kiku-san, the singing 
girl. Captain Hecker went to Chefoo 
and invested his capital in blockade- 
running junks, which netted him a 


and rising with one accord we went handsome sum _ before the war 
out together. ended. 
MEMORY 


By KATHERINE MANN 


The memory of your exiled voice falls faint 


On my impoverished ear, for absence presses 
Like a viol’s mute upon the heart’s plaint, 


Making more sad its music, as recesses 


In the dim quietude of some still crypt 


Cast numbness o’er the strains of cloistered choir. 


And when ia far lands you are sileat-lipped, 


The thought of all your song, your spoken fire, 
Comes to me asa mirage, heard iastead 


Of seen, and holds me listening under spell 


Of my own weaving, yet in half-formed dread 


Lest ghostly miastrel rise and ring its knell. 


Ah magic wand, sad, sweet, of memory, 


Thou mockest time and song and leagues of sea. 
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at all, but a magic mill, and it was he 
who first started the idea that it was 
a charmed mill. 

It began when he was a very little 
child, and he used to hear his father 
talk of the time when the mill sails 
went round and round, and the 
gleaners carried their bundles of wheat 
up the steep path to the miller, and 
made bread from the flour. 

Clearly the mill was asleep now ! 

Yes. It must be asleep. For though 
the wind often blew to such an extent 
that you could hardly keep your head 
on, yet the sails were always quite 
still. 

There was a legend that a boy had 
once found a penny on the mill floor. 

That settled it. 

‘* Treasure,” said the child. ‘“‘Buried 
treasure. But no one can see it. Only 
the right man can find it.” 

And on moonlight nights he would 
lie curled up in bed, while the flying 
clouds would make strange flickering 
shadows across the whitewashed walls, 
and think of the mill with a kind of 
comfortable shiver, standing up there 
silent and alone in the moonlight, with 
perhaps a ring of shadowy elves, as 


thin as mist, dancing round it, hand 


in hand, but making no noise, and 
always melting away at the sound of 
a footstep. 

At last he grew up, and knew it was 
all nonsense. At least he thought he 
knew it was all nonsense. 

He went to seek his fortune in a 
distant city, for he was all alone in 
the world, but he took the idea of the 
mill with him whether he knew it or 
not. 

It was a city of smoke and dirt 
and noise and endless streets. Where 
the sky was never really blue or the 
air really sweet, a city that had 
swallowed up many such as he, but 
acity with a strange charm about it 
for all that. 

The carrier went through terrible 


\ 


. 
BN 


hardships and want and failures, ane 
1 think he must have been swallowed 
up, too, had not some of this charm 
taken hold of him in a moderate 
fashion. He had always been a bit of 
a dreamer, and he had set his whole 
life and heart on keeping a small 
book shop, such as he saw sometimes, 
for he loved books beyond all mortal 
things, both old and new. 

A modest dream enough, but a 
dream is a dream and keeps one 
together sometimes, when there is 
nothing else. . 

Working or resting or starving, he 


~ thought of this little book shop. It 


filled the noisy streets and the mean 
squalid holes where he slept, but it 
was a curious thing that whenever 
he saw the book shop, he always saw 
the mill at the same time. 

Of course this grubbing for daily 
bread took him into all sorts of 
places and threw him with all sorts 
of queer people. 

It was in a little low eating-house 
by the river that he first made the 
acquaintance of a seafaring man, of 
doubtful reputation and swarthy ap- 
pearance. They seemed to have 
nothing in common, and yet were 
attracted to each other from. the 
very first in the strangest manner, 
although they said very little to each 
other. Once the carrier happened to 
mention his modest ambition. 

‘Well, ?'m blessed! You are a 
son of a — landlubber,” said the 
seafaring man contemptuously. 

In return, however, he related 
some lively adventures of his own, 
somewhat in the smuggling line. 

“ That's life,” said the seafaring 
man, “and property, too, when you 
can lay your hands on it.” 

And then he would wink at the 
carricr in the most irresistible manmer. 
Tt really was quite a treat to see him. 
One side of his face was so jovial, 
and the other so unnaturally solemn. 
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And that was the last thing the | 


seafaring man said. 

At the time the carrier did not 
think much of it, but when he came 
to look at his strange companion for 
the last time he remembered the 
words. | 

“Poor old chap,” he said, looking 
down at the face still so meek, ‘* were 
you, too, haunted by a mill that 
seemed more than a mill? That 
would be strange indeed.” 

However, he had no time to think 
much about it, having only eleven- 
pence halfpenny in his pocket, so the 
sordid struggle for daily bread began 
all over again, and the book shop 
seemed more of a dream than ever. 

At last, worn out in heart and body, 
he began to have a great longing to 
see his native place again, though 
he had to tramp all the way to it. 

But it was the mill he really wanted 
to see, though he would not have told 
you so. It was a nightmare of a 
tramp. But at last, lame, jaded, and 

a perfect skeleton, he drew near the 
av 

** Only ten miles ; only five! Now 
only one mile, and I shall see the mill,?’ 
said the carrier, just to encourage 


At last he saw it, rising out of all 
the vastness and bareness, and stretch- 
ing out its great arms across a tender 
blue evening sky. 

“Yes. Tam here still,’ it seemed 
to say. “Just the same. Waiting 
for you. Always waiting for you.” 

The carrier sank down on a low 
bank and burst into tears. He was 
so pitiably weak, and so _ pitiably 
lonely. 

At the last town he had passed 
someone had given him some. scraps 
of food. After a time he ate them 
and felt a little better, Dut he seemed 
to be moving ina kindof dream now. 

It was dark when he reached the 
Village. 


He knew a lonely out-lying barn 
where he could sleep, for he knew all 
lonely places. So he turned in and 
fell asleep, but it was not for long. 

At midnight he started up. He 
fancied he was in his old lodgings and 
he heard the hoarse voice of the sea- 
faring man whispering, “‘ Dig, dig ! 
The Mill! The Mill!” 

The wind had got up. The place 
was full of strange moans and crics, 
and the voice scemed to be’ in them, 
too. He could not exactly remember 
where he was, only he knew his head 
burned, and they were crying to 
him: “Dig! dig! The mill! The 
mill!”? So he staggered out into 
the night towards the village. 

It was a wild night indeed ! 

The wind blew him about like a 
scarecrow. 

He could hear the sea roaring now, 
and feel the wet spray driven across 
his face even there, but it could not 
quench the fire in his eyes, or cool his 
hot head. 

The voices followed him all down 
the street. 

There was a corner where a spade 
was nearly always to be found. 
Without even turning his head, he 
swept itup. On! on! Weird shapes 
were scudding across the moon. The 
winds were shrieking “‘ Dig! Dig!”’ 
and pulling him by the hair. He no 
longer felt tired and weak, but strong. 

One turn up a narrow alley, and the 
mill stood before him. And strange 
it looked and unearthly in the shifting 
moonlight. Shadowy forms, with 
wings and long waving arms, seemed 
to be dancing round it. They may 
have been clouds, but the carrier 
thought otherwise. 

“Ha, ha!” he shouted wildly. 
‘‘ There you are. I see you at last. 
Yes, dance, dance! Round and 
round. But you can’t stop me! No 
one can stop me!” 

Then the wind shrieked, and they 
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‘THE MEASURE OF THE RULE” 


By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


According to the measure of the rule which God hath distributed to us, a 
measttre to reach even unto you.—2 CORINTHIANS xX, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Whatever brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home, 
Where sisters dwell and brothers mect 
Quarrels should never come. 
HURRIED down the street, 
and into the silent hall of my 
boarding-house. Then I looked 
at my watch, and found that 
[ would barely have time to snatch 
« hurried lunch if I were to return to 
the school for the afternoon session. 
Usually when I entered our Church 
Street ‘Doarding-house, my greeting 
_ was a Cheerful murmuring similar to 
that which comes from a hive of 
slumbering bees when you tap it on 
the outside. Sometimes this murmur 
was punctuated by a laugh, and some- 
times enlivened by a snatch of song. 
Although we all lived more or less 
under fear of our tall, thin, ascetic 
landlady,with her fishy, severe, enquir- 
ing eyes which more than corroborated 
the Prayer Book in its statement 
that we were miserable sinners, yet 
it is difficult for seven or eight students 
to carry on their lives in strict 
silence, and although a hearty laugh 
sometimes echoed through the house, 
threatening to turn Mrs. Sponsor into 
horrified stone, we were nevertheless 
rather a sedate lot, and Sam once 
suggested that we should apply to 
the Board of Education to be rated 
the Model Boarding-house, after the 
fashion of the Model School. On re- 
turning to this haven of peace and 
screnity after the most e XCILIN morm- 
ing | had yet experienced in my edu- 


cational career, after letting mysclf 
in with my latchkey, the gloomy hall 
smote me with a great silence. This 
seemed to mean that either the boys 
had not yet come, or that they had 
gone. 

We ate in the basement, and I 
walked along the hall to the, door of 
the stairway. In the doorway at the 
top of the stairs I saw Mrs. Sponsor 
standing, tall and thin, her arms 
tightly folded against her level breast, 
thin lips compressed, and an expres- 
sion of Minerva-like determination on 
her severe, emaciated countenance. 
Hers was the attitude of one waiting 
for trouble, and thoroughly prepared 
to welcome it. 

“Where are you going?” she de- 
manded. 

‘To the basement 
ing to a standstill. 
* What for?” 

7 * For something to eat.’ 

‘The dinner hour is at half-past 
twelve sharp.” 

‘“I know that, Mrs. Sponsor, but 
I was detained by Dr. Darnell him- 
self, and could not get here sooner.” 

‘“T do not keep a restaurant,” 
pursued Mrs. Sponsor, with no sign 
of relaxing. ‘‘ This 1s not a house 
Where there are meals at all hours. 
There is nothing for you downstairs.” 

* Oh, lam not exacting ; a bit of 
bread and cheese will do. I must 
hurry back to school. Isn't this 
beef-steak day ? ” I continued, trying 
to throw an alr of geniality over my 
comments. ‘“ There must be some 
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cold steak left. and a slice of it will 
do for me.” 

* There is nothing left.” 

“We are cight, Mrs. Sponsor, just 
one more than Mr. Wordsworth’s 
seven. There were purchased, and 
doubtless cooked, portions for eight 
persons. Mr. Wordsworth’s seven 
have gone, not to Heaven, but to the 
Normal School.” As I went on with 
this ill-timed bogus jocularity, Mrs. 
Sponsor’s face and form became 
more and morc rigid. 

‘“T have told you there is 
nothing here for you at this hour,” 
she said with great primness and 
decision. “I ask you to leave the 


house, and Jet me get on with my 


work,” and there was possibly an 
Increase in the attitude that the Old 
Guard dies, but never surrenders.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Sponsor,” I re- 
plied with the mildness of lamb and 
mint-sauce, which was due next day, 
‘*- this seems a reversal of the wars we 
read about. The besieger is starved 
out, and retires. Luckily, a rapid 
retreat will bring me into the bread 
belt, so I bid you good-day.” 

I was ravenously hungry, and 
made quick time along Church Street, 
and to my old tavern on the Market 
Square. Here I received a boisterous 
welcome from the clerk, who recog- 
nised me as the commercial traveller. 

‘* How’s tricks ?”’ he asked. 

‘* First-rate,” I replied. 

‘ That’s good. Business looking 
up, ech?” 

me Yes.” 

“Have a drink ?”’ and I saw my 
reputation as an inebriate still clung 
to me. 

‘** Thanks, no. I’m after something 
to eat. Is there corn in Egypt ? ”’ 

‘“You bet. Make for the dining 
room, my son, and they will look 
after you. Sure you won’t have an 
appetizer 2?” 

‘*T have already got an appetite 


so clamorous that my only fear is 
there won’t be food enough in the 
house to satisfy it.” 

** No use In throwing petroleum on 
a conflagration, my boy,’ and with 
that the clerk laughed heartily, and 
helped himself, while I sought the 
dining room and satisfaction. 

Whether it was the previous hunger, 
or the abundant meal, I found on 
leaving the hotel that my thoughts 
turned on provender, and thinking 
of sheep and lamb, I remembered it 
was as well to be hanged for the one 
as the other, so I gave up all.thought 
of attending the afternoon session of 
the Normal Schoo!, and prowled about 
the provision shops, enquiring 
about prices, for next day I was to 
enter on my first turn as caterer for 
the ever-hungry eight. I had learned 
the duties of caterer trom Sam. It 
seemed that a permanent order was 
placed with a tradesman near our 
boarding-house. One day he would 
furnish beef-steak, another lamb 
chops, again veal cutlets, and so with 
similar variations throughout the 
week.  ~We really lived very well, 
and the cost of cooking being in- 
cluded in the price of our rooms, 
most of the caterer’s work seemed 
to be adding up the bills from the 
tradesman once a week, dividing the 
total by eight, receiving from each 
man his share, and getting a receipt 
on handing over the amount to the 
butcher. I had examined the bills, 
and, even to my inexperienced eye, 
they seemed rather exorbitant. En- 
quiry at the Market Square proved 
that if I visited the tradesmen there 
every morning with a basket, I could 
bring material quite as good at 
something less than half the price. 
We were all rather poor in purse, so 
I resolved to organise a period of cffici- 
ency, reform, and economy. I said 
nothing to my comrades about this, 
because we had one particularly 
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luxurious person who, when he became 
caterer, used to run in various deli- 
cacies which considerably increased 
our payments at the end of the week. 
I always had my suspicion that he was 
the poorest of the crowd financially, 
but he did love to dwell on the epi- 
curean banquets he had been accus- 
tomed to, until Sam launched out 
with descriptions of feasts he had 
enjoyed, which made the dinners of 
Lucullus seem like the menu of a penny 
restaurant. No tit-bit that our in- 
dulgent friend could mention but 
Sam capped it with another so much 
more delicious and expensive that 
finally the other relapsed into silence, 
and gloomily augmented our bills 
when it came his turn. I knew if | 
admitted that my purchases were 
made at the Market Square in the 
early morning before the other seven 
were up this person would at once 
detect a falling-off in quality, which 
might spread dissatisfaction, and fer- 
haps mutiny, around our table, for 
no one there except Sam acknow- 
ledged himself poor, and none could 
endure the charge of meanness. 

Everything went well, and there 
was no grumbling, but Mrs. Sponsor 
became more and more grim, and 
ceased altogether to speak to me. It 
was her habit to stand exactly four 
feet from the table, and watch the 
caterer at the head do the carving, 
while her silent, frightened servant 
waited on the table. Mrs. Sponsor 
bided her time, and her time came. 
Although I have referred to our mid- 
‘day meal as lunch, it was really 
dinner, and in the evening we partook 
of a light supper, which was supposed 
to be beneficial because of the 
arduous study we engaged in until 
ten o’clcck at night, when the doors 
were Iccked. 

One day we came joyously home 
for dinner at half-past twelve, and I, 
as caterer, took my place at the head 
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of the table, Mrs. Sponsor standing 
in her usual place, silent, and if 
possible more glum than ever. I 
suspected nothing till the lid of the 
great soup tureen came off. Then, 
with. a rush, memory resumed her 
throne, leaped on it, in fact. Until 
that moment I had forgotten my 
duties as caterer, and had ordered 
nothing. Of course this sort of 
thing had happened before, but with 
a standing order at the trades- 
man’s nothing disastrous had come 
of it. Now when the waiting 
maid whipped off the cover of the 
soup tureen I saw it was empty. 
Recovering my second wind after 
this kncck-out blow, I grasped the 
ladle and-dipped two helpings of 
nothing in the first plate. The fright- 
ened girl did not know what to do, 
but looked with alarm from the 
empty plate to her forbidding mis- 
tress who made no sign. 

*“ Please serve the soup” I said. 
‘*T wish to fill the next plate.” 

“Hello !”’ cried Sam in surprise, 
as the empty plate was placed before 
him. He looked at me and grinned, 
and down the table the knowledge of 
what had cccurred spread. Empty 
plate after empty plate was handed to 
the bewildered boys in silence, until 
our luxurious comrade was served. 

“Why, what’s all this?” he cried, 
in tones of disappointment. ‘I don’t 
see anything funny in foolery.” 

‘“ Look here,” I cried, “I don’t 
allow grumbling while I’m caterer. 
Shut up and go on with your soup.” 

The lads all entered into the spirit 
of the game. After all, we were very 
young. The empty platter that should 
have contained veal cutlets was placed 
before me, and the same pantomime 
went on. I had some fears that the 
maid would collapse, but Madame 
Sponsor stood stiffy in her place 
without saying a word or moving a 
muscle. When this feast of shadows 
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he suggested. ‘If Prentiss is going 
to stand us a decent dinner we ought 
to allow at least half an hour to enjoy 
| eae 

‘““If we do,’”’ said Sam, “ we'll be 
late at the afternoon session.”’ 

‘“‘It all depends on Prentiss,” con- 
tinued Brushwood Smith, “ he has led 
us a foot race from Church Street to 
this tavern. I don’t want to make 
any proposals that would not come 
naturally to himself, but I think his 
failure as caterer places a certain 
responsibility on his shoulders.”’ 


‘‘ Heavens!” said the epicurean: 


impatiently, ‘“‘ you'll consume the 
half-hour in talk, and we'll have 
no time at all to consume the 
dinner.” 

‘“More haste, less speed,’ said 
Brushwood calmly. “ Mr. Prentiss is 
‘bound to deliver us in time at the 
Normal School. How can he do this, 
you ask, if we spend half an hour at 
the table? Why, by ordering two 
cabs at the door, each of which will 
hold four persons. Do you mind, 
Prentiss ? ” 

‘““Of course not,’ I replied with 
such cheerfulness as I could muster. 
Then to the waiter I gave the order 
for the two cabs. 

“Now,” said John Henceforth, 
‘“‘there’s no use doing a thing unless 
you do it well. It isn’t every day we 
get a chance at a free lunch. I notice 
that the bill of fare does not include 
dessert and cheese. Now, | always 
am accustomed to end my dinner 
with cheese.” 

‘“Yes, and begin it, too,’ 
mented Sam. 

““I think we ought to round up 
with a cup of coffee,” said the epi- 
curean, “‘ although we'll never reach 
there if we don’t begin soon.” 

‘‘Good, good,” cried the 
‘‘ coffee, of course.” 

‘‘ Will you see that coffee is ready 
by the time we have finished dinner,” 


> com- 
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I said to the waiter, and then Sam 
had a suggestion to make. 

‘“T’m not.a hard drinker myself,”’ 
he said, “‘ but I. think it would con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of everyone 
if we had a bottle of ginger-beer 
apiece. Any objections, Prentiss ? ”’ 

‘* Of course not,” I replied. ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen, give your orders. Take 
the clear soup. Hurry up.” 

The ginger-beer was supplied in 
flagons that looked like half-bottles 
of champagne, and the popping of 
corks attracted a good deal of 
attention, while the effervescence of 
the straw-coloured fluid gave, as Sam 
remarked, a merry appearance to 
the feast that my guests made the 
most of. They sang rousing choruses 
between the courses, and once I saw 
the clerk peep in at us, and smile, as 
who would say: 

‘* There’s that jolly dog who knows 
good liquor when he sees it, with his 
old cronies,” and I heard a man at 
the long table reassure his neighbour 
by saying there was no harm in the 
young fellows ; doubtless University 
students on a spree, sons of rich 
parents blowing in the old man’s 
money. The neighbour thought it 
was a pity to see us drink as we were 
doing, and Sam roared out for another 
round of champagne amidst riotous 
applause and the clinking of glasses. 

‘“Same as before, sir ?’’ said the 
waiter. 

‘* Same vintage,”’ said Sam. ‘‘Mum’s 
the word!” 

After the coffee, Brushwood Smith 
rose unsteadily to his feet, bracing 
himself against the end of the table. 

“IT give you the health of our 
caterer,” he cried, ‘‘ but this, as is 
fitting, must be drunk with empty 
glasses, in memory of our Church 
Street repast of to-day.” 

I refused to reply to this hollow 
toast, and whispered to the waiter : 
‘Bring me the bill.” 
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“It’s all paid for, sir,” he said. 

** What’s paid for?” 

** The dinner, sir, cabs, and every- 
thing else.” 

** None of that,’ cried Brushwood 
Smith... “ Prentiss is quarrelling with 
the waiter about the bill, and refuses 
to pay. Capture him, boys, and let’s 
take him to the lock-up.” 

With that they fell on me, and 
dragged me uproariously from the 
room, with a “ Hip-hip-hip-hooray,”’ 
and much shaking of heads from the 
‘scandalised regular guests of the 
hotel, who wondered audibly what 
the country was coming to when such 
dissipation as this ran riot in the 
middle of the day. A few words from 
Sam outside managed to stir up the 
emulation of the cabmen, and we 
went tearing up Church Street as if 
engaged in a Roman chariot race, 
arriving at the scholar’s gate of the 
Normal School with two minutes 
to spare. 

That night when I reached my 
study, I found a note on the table 
from Mrs. Sponsor, which began with 
the word, ‘“ Sir,’’ and went on to 
inform me that a week from next 
Saturday I must quit the shelter of 
her roof and seek lodgings elsewhere. 
She thus gave me ten days or there- 
abouts to find a new abode, and this 
was generous of her, for all I was 
entitled to was a week’s notice. Sam 
thought that with a little tact and 
some concessions, and perhaps apolo- 
gies, on my part, the difficulty might 
be smoothed over. He suggested 
that I should capitulate immediately 
by restoring to Mrs. Sponsor’s 
favourite tradesmen the accounts for 
our sustenance, of which I had so 
. unexpectedly deprived them; that I 
should quit my matutinal rambles in 
the market, and even if our food did 
cost uS more, peace would reign 
in the household, besides which the 
garrison would not run the risk of 


‘well taken care of. 


Starvation through any forgetfulness 
on my part. I had no wish to leave 
my comfortable quarters, as I had 
grown to like all my comrades, so I 
did what Sam had suggested, and he 
undertook to carry my most abject 
apologies to Mrs. Sponsor. He found 
her, nevertheless, unexpectedly firm. 
She was quite frank in telling him 
she had disliked me from the first, 
and had determined to be rid of me. 
She was shrewd enough to see what 
my ignominious end would be, and 
she was determined that her reput- 
able house should not be longer 
tainted by my presence. Sam did 
his best, but all his influence was 
In vain. 

The news that I had received my 
conge spread rapidly throughout the 
house. Emerson says we are all 
wanted, but not very much, and now 
and then through life, every man 
encounters the truth of this assertion. 
Although I endeavoured not to show 
it, I was nevertheless somewhat 
depressed to sce that my jolly com- 
panions took my approaching depar- 
ture with composure. As_ Brush- 
wood Smith informed me, each one 
of them, even Sam, was absorbed . 
in his own affairs, and no practical 
purpose would be served by their 
taking sides in a quarrel between 


‘Mrs. Sponsor and myself. He pointed 


out, with unnecessary cruelty I 
thought, that whatever Mrs. Sponsor’s 
manners were she was a _ superb 
housekeeper, and that nowhere in 
town that he knew of would we be so 
I had expected 
this kind of talk from John Hence- 
forth, but not from Brushwood Smith. 
John Henceforth said that for his 
part he thought I had treated Mrs. 
Sponsor rather shabbily, upsetting 
the custom of the house by deserting 
her cherished butcher. After all, he 
said, it was a mere matter of money, 
and the love of money was the root 
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of all evil. He had learned by enquiry 
among the others, privately, that the 
wish of the house was to treat Mrs. 
Sponsor generously, she being a 
widow, and this being a hard world. 
John Henceforth was the mystery 
man, if I may so term it, of our con- 
fraternity. Nobody quite liked him, 
or quite disliked him, although I may 
confess that after his talk with me on 
the crisis with which I was confronted, 
my admiration for him did not in- 
crease. Everyone had an excuse to 
make: some of the boys drew me 
aside, and explained with unnecessary 
volubility their regard for me, but 
presented the hopelessness of any one 
standing out against the rest. Each 
expatiated on the comfort of the 
rooms, and the excellence of the 
cooking. Each also cordially invited 


me to visit him if I felt lonesome in’ 


my new habitation, proclaiming 
bravely that, although Mrs. Sponsor 
might not favour such intercourse, 
yet they were, nevertheless, free men 
who paid their way, and were not 
going to be dictated to regarding their 
choice of friends. This was doubtless 
meant kindly, but the result of it 
all was a resolve on my part to keep 
to myself after I bade farewell to 
them on Saturday week. Brushwood 
Smith, who, I regret to say, was 
addicted to the Music Hall, sang 
along the corridors and in the studies 
snatches of the songs he heard there, 
which, from the laughter they caused, 
seemed to have a direct or indirect 
bearing on my own misfortune. . He 
would sing in a most doleful voice: 
‘Out in the cold world, out in the 
street,” while the rest joined in the 
chorus, but the favourite ditty was 
one supposed to be sung by a Ger- 
man saloon keeper, whose customers 
drank, but refused to pay. As I 
remember it, it ran :— 


I keeps a saloon in der city, 
I opens it early and late ; 
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Dem fellows, dey all come around here, 
Und say ‘‘ Put it down on der slate.’’ 


(Spoken)—And I says, ‘‘Shentlemens, you 
must pay cash, I don’t keep sum slates round 
here.’’ Den dey say, ‘‘ Keep it in your head, 
and we'll come round next Saturday night 
and kick it out.”’ I throws off my coat, and 
dares dem to kick it out now, when my wife, 
she comes and lay her hand on my arm, and 
she says— 

‘‘ Don’t give de name a bad place,” 

Und she looks right into my face. 

‘““ You'll get some policemans around here, 

So don’t give de name a bad place.” 

Every Saturday night when the 
supper table had been cleared away, 
it was Mrs. Sponsor’s habit to sit 
there in state in the chair of the 
caterer, with eight written receipts 
for the week’s room money before 
her. One by one we descended and 
paid our bills, receiving in acknow- 
ledgement the signed receipt.. On 
this particular Saturday evening, 
when I[ was to make my last payment 
but one, I found the frivolous fra- 
ternity with backs to the wall, each 
standing on a step of the stair at 
regular distances from top ta bottom. 
Each held a white handkerchief to 
his eyes. The top man whispered to 
me that it had been intended to greet 
me with a farewell chorus, but they 
were all afraid of Mrs. Sponsor, and 
hoped I should pardon them for their 
silence. I said I would, begged them 
to cheer up, and went down the 
steps to the awful presence of the 
lone widow, who was sitting very 
straight and stiff, like a figure of un- 
relenting justice. I paid my money, 
and took my receipt in silence. Sam 
followed, set down his amount with 
an ingratiating smile, and, to my 
surprise, said he was going with me, 
and therefore was reluctantly com- 
pelled to give a week’s notice. Brush- 
wood Smith followed, deplored the 
fact that he could not live without 
Sam, and so gave a week’s notice. 
John Henceforth came next, remarked 
that Brushwood could not be trusted 
without a watchful eye over him, 
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posture. If he comes down before 
the apology is ended, he must do it 
all over again.” 

Mrs. Sponsor maintained a frigid 
Silence, looking severely at one after 
another of us until she had somehow 
imparted to the coterie the disturbing 
belief that they would all have to 
flit. They had expected she would 
succumb at once to the threat of 
emptying her house, but there was 
not the slightest sign of surrender in 
mein or look. 

— **Gentlemen,” she said at last, 
“there is no need to remain 
longer in this dining room. There 
will be nothing more to cat to-night.” 

“There never is anything fit to 
eat here at any time while the 
wretched Prentiss is caterer,’ growled 
the epicure. “I propose he be cen- 
sured and deposed.” 

‘* Agreed, agreed,” was the unani- 
mous verdict of the rest. 

““T suggest further,” went on 
Brushwood, ‘“‘ that we endeavour to 
make a dccent man of Prentiss, im- 
possible as that task may scem to you. 
Who can say what a bencficial effcct 
cur gocd cxamplcs may kave ufcn 
him.” 

“We'll try,” muirmurcd the ctkers, 
in no very confident tcrcs. 

‘“Gocd-night, gentlemen !”’ said tl-c 
smilclcss lips of Mrs. Sponsor, and, rot 
kncwing what our fate was to be, we 
trcofed in a rather chastened spirit 
upstairs. 

The gocd wcman never said any- 
thing further, but she made no objcc- 
tion to my stopping on, although her 
dislike for me abated rot one jot, 


which she took pains to exhibit by ° 


constantly reporting my delinquencics 
to Dr. Darnell. It was impossible for 
me to sneeze at a forbidden moment 
without the echo of that effort reach- 
ing the Headmaster. But he knew 
Mrs. Sponsor of old, and I don’t think 
her frequent complaints affected my 
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standing in the school. Indeed, 
towards the middle of the session I 
had proof that Dr. Darnell no longer 
regarded me as the black sheep of the 
flock, and this incident, through the 
kindness of Mrs. Sponsor, had a sequel 
which for a time left me alarmed 
and helpless, though not on my own 
account. 

One morning, after class, Dr. Dar- 
nell requested my attendance in his 
private room, and there invited me 
to attend a banquet, as his guest, 
given by the secret society to which 
we both belonged. I accepted this 
invitation, I think without showing 
him that I had much rather have 
been excused. On the night of the 
dinner I restricted myself to cold 
water, and I believe my conduct was 
irreproachable. It was long after 
ten o’clock when the dcctor and I, 
walking down Church Street, reached 
my lodging house. Bidding him good- 
night, I thanked him for the pleasant 
evening I had sfent. 

‘* Remember,” said the Dcctor in 
reply, “that if any ccmplaint is 
made about your being out after 
hours, I shall be ccmrfelled to punish 
rou.” 

‘** All the favour that I ask, Dcctor, 
is that you shall put upon me the 
severest feralty in your powcr. The 
right was worth it.” 

The Doctor laughed, and departed 
{fcr his home, while I climked in over 
the porch, 1 had rot told Sam where 
1 was goirg, thinking’ ferhaps 
the headmaster would prefer that 
such an eviderce of his favour should 
be known only to the recipient. Next 
morning, after prayers, Dr. Darnell 
took in his hand a sheet of note-parer, 
and frowning heavily, mentioned my 
name. I rose to my feet. 

‘* Mr. Prentiss,’’ he said, in his best 
hanging-judge manner, “I regret to 
have rcceived a letter from your 
lodging-house keeper, which states 
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that you did not return to your rooms 
until after midnight. What is your 
answer to that accusation ?” 

Before I could reply, Sam sprang 
to his feet, and to my horror I heard 
him say : 

** Dr. Darnell, that is not true. Mr. 
Prentiss and I were studying Algebra 
together all last evening, until after 
midnight. Probably the disturbance 
we made at that hour induced Mrs. 
Sponsor to think someone was enter- 
ing the house.” 

Poor Sam sat down with the self- 
satisfied air of one who had done his 
duty by his friend. Dr. Darnell did 
not glance at him, but looking menac- 
ingly at me, said: 

“Mr. Prentiss, I congratulate you 
on your aitht. Sit down.” 

I could not now tell Sam what an 
appalling mistake he had made, but 
at the first opportunity, I sought Dr. 
Darnell in his room, and implored him 
not to allow this incident to prejudice 
him against Sam, who, I assured him, 
was usually the most truthful of men. 

“Oh,” said the Dcctor, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, “I fear I am 
carnal enough to appreciate a well- 
told lie. That touch about the final 
disturbance you two studious, silent 
mén had made after a virtuous even- 
ing with equations, rather enlisted 
my admiration. Of course you will 


say nothing to him about it beyond . 


thanking a friend in need.” 

In this chapter I have paid no 
attention to the sequence of events, 
desiring merely to give some account 
of our way of living, thus mentioning 
incidents which took place subsequent 
to that point where I left off at the 
end of the preceding chapter, to which 
I now return. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


' For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t; 
And t} she won't,she won't, so there’s an end on’'t.” 


The fateful Thursday evening 
arrived, when, in defiance of statutes 


made and provided, I was to visit 
Miss Livingstone at the house of her 
aunt, not without hope, perhaps, of 
making the acquaintance of Aline 
Arbuthnot, despite her last glance of 
contempt, which still lingered dis- 
turbingly in my memory. Soon as 
supper was over, Sam prepared for his 
prayer-meeting, putting on hat and 
overcoat, but instead of departing at 
once, he sat down on the edge of the 
study table, swinging one leg back 
and forwards, while I, like the dutiful 
student I pretended ta be, got ready 
my books and my writing materials. 
We had already discussed my adven- - 
tures in the Model School, and Sam 
had kindly refrained from saying “I 
told you so.”? There appeared to be 
something on his mind, and I caught 
a furtive look now and again as if he 
wished to speak to me on some subject 
but hesitated. I was wishing he would 
either get the problem off his mind, or 


‘himself off the table, so that I might 


make my own excursion, and reach 
the aunt’s house somewhere near the 
time that had been set. At last, Sam 
showing no signs of either speaking 
or moving, I stopped the pretence of 
setting to work, rose with a yawn, 
and said: 

T think Pit oes in at the College 
of Technology, and see how the night 
school there commends itself to me. 
You remember your suggestion that 
I should attend the evening session.” 

““ All right, throw on your coat, 
and Ill walk that far with you.” 

.““What are you worrying about, 
Sam?” I asked, as I _ sheltered 
myself against the cold. 

‘“Oh, nothing very much. I was 
wondering whether there was any- 
thing else in town that might offer 
greater attractions to you than the 
College of Technology, but I think, 
after all, your own plan is the best. 
Come along.” 

‘What was your proposal?” I 
asked when we were out in the street. 
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“On second thoughts,” he replied, 
with a diffidence unusual to him. 

‘I fear my plan is impracticable. 
I shan’t say anything about it to- 
night, but will seek advice, and if 
the friend whom I shall consult shares 
my opinion, you will hear from me 
later. I rather incline to the drawing 
school, however ; it’s more along your 
line of march.”’ 

** Yes, I agree with you, but not the 
drawing school at the College of 
Technology. I have visited that 
picture gallery in the Normal School 
twice this week, and I find myself 
rather ambitious to become a painter.” 

‘‘ Visited it twice ?”? asked Sam in 
surprise. ‘‘ How could you do that ? 
We’re only allowed there one day a 
week.” 

‘Yes, I know that now. The first 
day I strayed in there through error, 
and stopped so short a time that I saw 
little of the paintings.” 

‘Well, you should be careful in 
choosing your day. That gallery is 
John Brent’s favourite rat-trap. If 
he catches you there during prohibited 
hours you'll meet trouble.” 

Reaching the entrance of the col- 
lege I bade Sam a cordial farewell, 
which he seemed to think’ was morc 
energetic than the short period of our 
separation warranted, for he said : 

‘“You’renot going to disappear for 
ever into that building, are you? I 
suppose you will be home before ten.”’ 

‘Certainly. [ll let you in if you’re 
later.” 

I did not enter the building at all, 
but waited till Sam’s footsteps echoed 
fainter and fainter, and then I bolted. 
I knew my way to Stanmore Street, 
as I had reconnoitred the locality in 
daylight. Luckily Sam had gone in 
the opposite direction, so there was 
no danger of my unexpectedly over- 
taking him. Putting my best foot 
forward, I reached the doorstep of 
ninety-seven as the city clocks were 
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Striking eight. Ringing the bell, a 
trim serving-maid, on my asking for 
Miss Livingstone, showed me into a 
drawing-room to the right of the hall, 
and the smiling Sally herself ran for- 
ward to greet me. 

‘“Oh, how nice of you,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘and just prompt on the 
hour.” 

We shook hands like old friends. 

“Yes,” I said, “‘ but I had to run 
for it, and am rather out of breath.’’ 

““What ?”’? she exclaimed, with a 
little tremor of fear in her voice. 
‘You were not seen coming here— 
you were not followed ? ”’ 

‘“No. Anyone who attempted to 
follow me to-night must have been a 
champion sprinter. It was all the 
fault of my chum, McKurdy. Instead 
of going off to prayer meeting as he 
should, he clung to me, and I 
could not shake him off except by 
telling him I was going to the Techni- 
cal College, which was true enough, 
although I did not enter its doors.” 

** Ah,” laughed Sally, “* your friend 
probably felt some premonition’ of 
your danger. Did you tell him you 
had met me at the Gallery ? ” 

‘““No, Miss Livingstone. That dread 
secret was not entirely my own, So I 
did not feel justified in sharing it, 
even with my chum.” 

‘Then that’s all right, for Aline 
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- here will never tell, even if she does 


not approve. Do take off your coat 
and sit down, and be assured of a 
hearty welcome from me at least.” 
All this time Miss Arbuthnot was 
seated at the table, poring over an 
open book. She did not look up as I 
came in, and paid not the slightest 
heed to what we were saying. Her 
elbows were on the table, on each side 
of her book, and her open palms were 
covering her ears as if to shut out 
all sound of our contraband con- 
versation. The room was but dimly 
lighted, for the chandelier in the centre 
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to you. Do you not see devotion in 
every word I utter?” 


Sally laughed, and there was an- 


other shrug from Miss Arbuthnot, 
the frown on whose brow was steadily 
deepening. Miss Livingstone was 
about to speak, when we heard the 
door-bell ring, and next moment 
the housemaid announced “ Mr. 
McKurdy.” The smile on Sam’s face 
became frozen as he saw me sitting 
there. 

‘Well, I’m——” he paused. 

‘*So am I,” said I, and we both 
laughed, joined by the frivolous 
Sally. Sam, with the familiarity of 
an old friend, threw off his coat, and 
placed it out in the hall. 

* Hello, Aline,’ he exclaimed, on 
re-entering, “‘ studying hard, as usual, 
I see.” 

Miss Arbuthnot raised her head, 
but it was to look at her friend, not 
at the newcomer. 

Sally, will you ask that young 
man not to address me ? ” 

‘““ How can you suggest my doing 
such a thing?” said Sam, non- 
chalantly, ““when I am paying my 
addresses to Sally. May I introduce 
to you my friend, Mr. Prentiss ? ” 

“Sally,” continued Aline, “ will 
you ‘kindly inform the young 
man that I have already been offered 
the privilege of an introduction to 
Mr. Prentiss and refused it.” 

‘Oh, if you wish to enlist Aline’s 
attention,” interjected Sally, ‘“ you 
must bring John Henceforth. She 
has quite recently come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Henceforth outshines 
you all.” 

‘“] wish,” said Aline, “that you 
two would cease discussing me.” 

‘* Miss Arbuthnot,’’ said Sam, as if 
shccked, “I’m amazed that you use 
the phrase ‘ you two,’ because that 
includes me as well as Sally, therefore 
you have broken the rules by address- 
ing me.” 


“I beg your pardon, I wasn’t 
addressing you at all,” replied the 
girl, without realising at the moment 
that she was doing the thing she 
disclaimed. Sam and Sally both 
laughed, while I sat there rather 
glum, feeling myself in a false position, 
without the ingenuity for my ex- 
trication. Miss Arbuthnot had reso- 
lutely returned to her reading. 

‘By the way,” said Sam to me, 
‘how came you here?” . | 

‘Oh, I just drifted in. Happening 
to be passing, I thought this was a nice 
house, and asked the serving maid to 
show me into the drawing room, which 
she did, I was getting on famously 
until you intruded.” 

‘‘T am the culprit,” said Sally. “I 
met Mr. Prentiss at the Picture 
Gallery, and you had said so much 
about him that I already felt ac- 
quainted. He was terribly taken 
aback when I swooped down on him, 
but was kind enough to conceal his 
thoughts and accept my invitation 
to visit us.” _ 

‘Well, well, well, well,’? said Sam. 
‘“Miss Arbuthnot and I are the only 
two straightforward persons in this 
room. This very night I hesitated 
long, wishing to invite Prentiss to 
accompany me, but his disingenuous 
affection for the College of Technology 
completely hoodwinked me. One lives 
and learns. I never suspected Prentiss 
of such duplicity.” 

‘“Took here, Sam,” said I “ you 
talk too much, as I have frequently 
informed you. We were ferfectly 
happy here until you came in. You 
are the serpent in Eden, so just sit 
down with Miss Eve Livingstone 
and talk to her. This will allow Miss 
Arbuthnot to go on with her neglected 
studies, and as for myself, Ill lay 
my head on the table and go to-sleep, 
Please wake me at half-past nine. 
I’m going home then. I'd go now, 
only the warmth of Miss Livingstone’s 





invitation demands that I shall stay 
at least an hour and a half.” 

During the latter part of this exor- 
dium, Miss Livingstone had me by 
the shoulders, and was trying to direct 
me from the chair towards the other 
end of the room. 

‘** Oh, you poor, misused man,”’ she 
cried with mock dolefulness. “ You 
make me ashamed of our inhospit- 
ality. Come andsit with Sam and me, 
and we'll have a nice, old-fashioned, 
three-cornered talk.” 

““ Miss Livingstone, that is the 
cruellest blow of all. I may be from 
the country, but I know the adage, 
*“Two’s company; three’s a crowd.’ 
No mob law for me, if you please.”’ 

‘“Come here, Sam,’ she com- 
manded, “‘ and sit down beside him.” 
Sam grinned, but did not move. 

‘“Go away, perfidious woman,” 
said I, ‘ and leave me to my slumbers. 
If you don’t leave me alone I[’ll com- 
plain to Dr. Darnell to-morrow morn- 
ing, and claim protection. Go away 
and leave me to my dreams, or rather 
to my nightmares. Even Mrs. Sponsor 
would not have trifled with my 
tenderest feelings as you have done.” 

Sally laughed and laughed. 1l1 
always think of. laughter when I 
think of Sally, just as I associate 
seriousness with Aline. 

“There should,’ I continued 
gloomily, “be a printed warning 
posted up in the Normal School, in 
the waiting room of innocent men, 
saying ‘ Beware of the girls who were 
here the session before.’ ” 

I might have gone further in this 
mock heroic fashion, had I not caught 
Aline’s grave eyes fixed upon me with 
a sorrowful disapproval that chased 
from my memory the words I was 
about to utter. Sometimes I thought 
those eyes were black, sometimes 
hazel, sometimes one hue hardened 
or softened by the other, but what- 
ever their actual colour might be, 
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they were always fascinating, and 
entrancingly worthy of study, as I 
was already beginning to perceive. 

‘““To every man his own session,” 
said Sam, as if he were uttering deep 
wisdom. ‘‘Come away, Sally, for 
remember I, too, am an invited guest, 
although I am making no fuss about 
it. Do not waste attention on a visitor 
who is paying no attention to you. 
Come over to this end of the room, 
where your gifts are appreciated. 
I suggest that you present Miss 
Arbuthnot with a pencil, that they 
may write sentences to each other, 
which cannot be considered a breach 
of the rules. Or place an inkstand 
between them, so they may address 
their remarks to it, and thus avoid 
breaking the rule. Next week [’ll 
bring a book of instructions in the 
deaf and dumb alphabet for them.”’ 

The second time I caught the eyes 
of Aline Arbuthnot, .the little line 
of doubt, hesitation, fear, or what- 
ever it was, disappeared from her 
forehead, and a very slight smile 
curved the sweet corners of her lips. 

‘* Are you fond of Roman history ?” 
she asked, as calmly as if we were 
old acquaintances between whom 
speaking was not prohibited. As the 
words were spoken Sally slipped 
towards Sam’s end of the room cauti- 
ously, as if the slightest noise would 
kill the new conversation at its begin- 
ning. 

** Roman history ? ” I echoed. “Yes, 
I am rather fond of it. Things seemed 
to happen in those days.” 

“Yes, decisive things.” 

* Still, you haven’t gone very far 
with Roman history to-night, Miss 
Arbuthnot, for I notice that you 
have never turned a leaf since I 
entered the room.” 

“Oh, you noticed that? There 
was no need of turning a leaf: the 
lesson is all contained on one page.” 

She shoved the open book across 
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the table towards me, and I read the 
headline at the top of the page. 

** Ah, *‘Crossing the Rubicon !’” 

“Yes, I’m over on your side of 
the stream now. I fear I put my foot 
in when, inadvertently, I addressed 
Mr. McKurdy; now I’ve waded right 
through, haven’t I? ” 

** There is no doubt of that. I hope 
you are not sorry, Miss Arbuthnot.” 

‘** I don’t know whether I am sorry 
or glad. I would rather have done it 
with more deliberation if I was to do 
it at all, but circumstances seem to 
have pushed me into the stream, 
when it would have been undignified 
to scramble back, and yet no token 
of courage if I went across. I don’t 
think the authorities were very wise 
when they. built an artificial Rubicon 
round the Normal School like the 
moats that circled the ancient 
castles.”’ 

““I’m not so sure of that.” 

‘What, do you justify the rule, 
and the capital sentence of expulsion 
attached to it?” 

“It seems to add zest to the drab 
beginnings of a scholastic existence.” 

‘“Was it to experience the zest 
that you came here to-night ? ” 

‘“IT came because there was a 
chance of seeing you.” 

‘Well, that’s blunt enough, if I 
could believe it. You complained 
that Sally had completely bam- 
boozled you.” 

“I don’t know about the bam- 
boozlement, but she invited me, and 
I’m willing to be bamboozled over 
and over again, if the invitation 
sn’t withdrawn.” 

‘Why, she told you that her aunt 
had a large house with many rooms, 
and you eagerly accepted her invi- 
tation when you learned that we had 
separate studies.” 

‘You quite under-estimate my 
perspicuity, Miss Arbuthnot. Here 
is exactly what happened. When you 


two fled from me at the picture 
gallery, and Dr. Darnell took me in 
charge, I made a bee-line for lunch, 
but found I was too late, and so was 
compelled to satisfy my hunger at 
the Market Square Hotel. By the 
time the meal was finished the hour 
was long past when I should have 
reported for the afternoon session, 
therefore I came direct to this spot, 
and viewed the house of Miss Living- 
stone’s aunt, as Ollendorf would have 
said. I estimated with reasonable 
accuracy the number of rooms such 
a small dwelling would contain, and 
came to the accurate conclusion that 
you two girls studied together in one 
room.” 

‘“And so you acted upon her in- 
vitation ? ” 

“To be perfectly honest, Miss 
Arbuthnot, I would have come even 
if the house were as large as the city 
hall.” 

‘TI thought so.” 

“Merely on the chance of getting 
a glimpse of you, remember.”’ 

“Oh, I saw how disappointed 
you were when Mr. McKurdy came 
in.”’ 

‘“Awtully sorry to keep contra- 
dicting you, Miss Arbuthnot. It 
seems rude, and I apologise, but I 
was not disappointed at all: I was 
merely surprised. If my mind had 
been as alert as my wisdom is deep, I 
should have guessed that the Man in 
the Iron Mask was Sam, the moment 
Miss Livingstone said she had been 
here last session. I was never for a 
moment deluded into thinking I was 
anything but a pawn on the board, 
moved about at Sally’s pleasure, and 
for Sally’s purposes. Charming girls 
don’t fall in love with me at first sight, 
even in a Picture Gallery.” 

‘““It takes time, does it ?”’ 

‘“T am not sure that it can be ac- 
complished at all, but I was quite 
certain that Sally had need of me, 
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and now the whole plot is perfectly 
plain. She knew I was Sam’s friend 
and study-mate, whereas I had never 
heard of her, nor had I seen her in 
the school, which fact I was clumsy 
enough to mention to her.” 

Aline almost laughed, but stopped 
on this side of laughter, letting a 
charming smile suffice. 

‘** And got rapped over the knuckles 
for it, I suppose ? ”’ she said. 

‘“'Yes, deservedly. I improved 
as the interview went on, and became 
so complimentary towards the end 
that I earned Sally’s approval, much 
to my delight.” 

“<1 think you are quite clever, Mr. 
Prentiss.” 

‘“* Precisely. Now you are beginning 
to do me justice.” 


‘““And now, having settled the 


status of one young man, I want to 
ask you some questions about another. 
Is John Henceforth a friend of yours?” 

‘“No; merely an acquaintance.” 

‘* T thought he lived in your house?” 

‘“* He does, but I see him only at 
meal-times and in the school. Sam 
and I don’t visit much at the other 
fellows’ rooms.” | 

‘“Sam and you prefer to visit a 
study in which there are two girls.” 

“* Exactly.” 

“Don’t you think Mr. Henceforth 
very clever?” 

‘““T can’t say that I have noticed 
it. I think Sam the best scholar in 
the school.” 

“T know you do. He thinks 
the same of you. I often find myself 
wondering at, and rather admiring, 
the opinions you two hold of each 
other. There is something simple 
and childlike about it that is rather 
touching in these cynical days. Still, 
it blinds you to the fact that there 
lives in your own house a man cleverer 
than both of you put together. He 
doesn’t score off Dr. Darnell, as you 
and Sam like to do. He is very 
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quiet and self-contained, with a voice 
like velvet, but already every master. 
in the school is afraid of him, while 
you two children are playing com- 
placently in the sand together, as for 
instance here to-night, you are seeing 
the girls just like a couple of farm 
hands going to a neighbour’s house 
in the country after their hard day’s 
work is done. But John Henceforth 
is on no such silly mission. He is 
up in his room, working hard, not at 
to-morrow’s lessons, but away beyond, 
in the far intricacies of his subject, 
where even the most advanced of his 
teachers would lag behind him, and 
yet by your look of surprise you seem 
not to have known this before.” 

She said all this so quietly, 
sometimes with downcast eyes, tracing 
a pattern on the tablecloth with a 
slender forefinger, at others gazing at 
me with that steadfast look which 
was characteristic of her, a fearless, 
absorbed look which, as I have said 
before, seemed impersonal, for 
although her eyes were on me, her 
thoughts were not. 

** My dear Miss Sphinx,” I gasped, 
‘“ how old are you ?) Seventy-five ? ” 

At this the look became personal, 
and she smiled a little. She did not 
smile often, but when she did the 
effect was very winning. 

‘**T am so young,” she said, “ that 

our question is not now so rude as 
it will afterwards become. I am 
little more than nineteen, but I take 
an absorbed interest in the life about 
me, although sometimes you seem all 
unreal, as if you were figures passing 
me ina pageant. Up till now you 
have been, except Sam over there, 
and you cannot tell how much I 
enjoy talking with you; with one of 
the actors, as it were. It gives a 
reality to the procession.” 

‘* [have been watching the pageant, 
too, or at least one of the Princesses 
in it. I’m ready to swear that since 
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the session opened, never once have 
you looked across at our side of the 
room. How, then, can you know so 
much of John Henceforth ? ” 

‘“‘ Have you not noticed that I did 
not describe John Henceforth’s face, 
but his voice, and if you are so fond 
of Roman history as you pretend, you 
must remember that it was a blind 
girl who escaped through the in- 
tricacies of ash-covered Pompeii. See- 
ing is believing, says the adage, and, 
like most adages, it is quite wrong. 
Nothing is so deceptive as sight. I 
would not know Mr. Henceforth if 
I met him in the street, but I should 
recognise him at once if I heard his 
voice.” 

“Then let me bring him here next 
time I come.” 

‘‘ Are you coming again ? ”’ 

“If I am invited.’ 

“Very well, I invite you. You 
came on Sally’s invitation to-night, 
you shall come on mine next Thurs- 
day.” 

“IT accept the invitation with very 
great pleasure, but if you are such 
an admirer of John Henceforth’s, 
why could I not 2 

‘* Dear me, what has given you that 
idea ? You are most unobservant. 
I don’t admire him. I dislike and 
fear him.” 

‘“‘ Well, that is a good beginning.” 

‘“ A beginning of what ?” 

This simple question disconcerted 
me. Those eyes of unfathomed depth 
were hypnotising me, making a fool 
of me, and I stammered : 

‘“The beginning of a—the begin- 
ning of a lasting friendship. At least 
so I have heard.” 

‘* There could never be friendship 
between John Henceforth and me. 
He is too hard and cruel.” 

‘* How on earth can you know that ? 
Whatfmakes you so certain? You 
speak as 1f you had been acquainted 
with the man from his boyhood.” 





“His baiting of his teachers has 
escaped you, then? It 1s done very 
subtly, but it makes me tingle with 
resentment in Dr. Cardiff’s room. Dr: 
Cardiff is so gentle,so much a gentle- 
man that it seems deplorable he should 
be at the mercy of this savage, re- 
morseless and without mercy. Dr. 
Cardiff should not have been mathe- 
matical master. He should have 
taught history, philosophy, or some- 
thing of that sort. John Henceforth 
has taken his measure, as he has 
taken the measure of all the rest. He 
is determined to humiliate Dr. Cardiff 
before his class, and it is only a ques- - 
tion of time.” 

‘“Miss Arbuthnot!” I cried in 
amazement, “ you have certainly the 
most wonderful imagination of,any- 
one I have ever met, but I think you 
are unfair to the rest of us. Do you 
mean to tell me that this has been 
going on before our eyes and we have 
never seen it ? ” 

‘* And do you mean to say you have 
never known Dr. Cardiff to talk 
slowly, against time, watching the 
clock in an agony of apprehension 
until the gong rang, and stopped the 
discourse, all because of some quiet 
question Henceforth had asked him, 
so far beyond his knowledge and ours 
that the class has as yet no appre- 
ciation of the crisis. And here is the 
feature of the case which makes me 
not only dislike, but fear John 
Henceforth. He never tries to push 
his victim over the edge. I imagine 
him sitting there, hard and cool, 
with no tell-tale smile on his face, 
watching watching, watching, enjoy- 
ing keenly the writhing of the con- 
demned. Before your unseeing eyes 
the helpless Doctor is struggling be- 
yond his depth, and not one of you 
knows enough to throw him a sugges- 
tion, aS onc on shore might throw a 
life preserver to a drowning man.” 

‘““Then why does not Dr. Cardiff 
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say honestly, ‘I cannot solve this 
problem.’ Why has he not the man- 
hood to say ‘I don’t know’ ?” 

“Because he is mathematical 
master. He dare not admit ignorance 
to his class.” 

‘“* Then, despite Dr. Cardiff’s gentle- 
manliness, it seems unfair to students 
that an incompetent man should be 
set over them.” 

‘He is not an incompetent man. 
He has all the knowledge necessary 
to teach us what we need to know.” 

~“‘In that case Henceforth’s ques- 
tions are as much out of place as if 
they were inquiries regarding Bud- 
dhism. Why does not Dr. Cardiff 
say so, and not attempt to solve 
problems that have no bearing on 
our work ? ” 

“Thank you. That is the point I 
wished you to reach. I want you to 
tell Dr. Cardiff to act in the way you 
suggest.” 

“Why don’t you tell him?” 

** Because, man-like, he would not 
pay attention to what a girl said 
about mathematics. Up to now poor 
Dr. Cardtff only vaguely realises the 
power and knowledge of John Hence- 
forth. It seems to him that he ought 
to be able to answer everything any 
of the students ask him. I want you 
to put him on his guard. If he does 
not see his danger he will come to 
disaster before us all, and you will 
see John Henceforth step up to the 
blackboard with feigned reluctance, 
and dash off as if it were A.B.C. a 
problem that had tangled up Dr. 
Cardiff as if he had involved himself 
in an impenetrable thicket. I wish 
you would throw him the life pre- 
server before the waters close over 
him.”’ 

She leaned forward across the table, 
her lovely face transformed by kindly 
solicitude for another. Somehow I 
felt as if I were in a strong current 
myself, swept off my feet. I thrust 


my hand impulsively across the table 
and clasped hers, quite oblivious to 
the fact that our acquaintance was 
not yet two hours old, and she 
seemed equally unconscious, for she 
returned my grasp. 

‘‘T am proud to be your knight- 
errant on this mission,’’ I whispered. 
““May Providence add persuasion to 
my tongue.” 

And now she laughed a little ner- 
vously, leaned back, the colour over- 
spreading her cheeks, and withdrew 
her hand quickly, as if she had just 
become aware of its position. 

‘You will have no difficulty,” she 
said. ‘Do it gently: beware of 
wounding his self-esteem. Make a 
protest against Henceforth taking up 
our time with questions that go 
beyond our scope or our needs. Say 
that you are determined not to waste 


your time in mathematical regions 


as unpractical as the Buddhism to 
which you referred a moment ago. 
Mr. McKurdy will support you.” 

‘But Sam has no idea Henceforth 
is the kind of man you say he is.” 

“I daresay not. I often think of 
John Henceforth seated at table with 
you seven ingenuous boys. How he 
must despise you all! I cannot 
Imagine why he js here, when he 
should be studying the higher branches 
at the University. Doubtless it is 
necessary for him to teach a few 
years more, and he needs merely the 
guinea stamp on the gold of knowledge 
he already possesses to make it pass 
current. There would be something 
fine about that, if it were not that he 
possesses the cruelty of the Indian, 
and loves slow torture.” 

‘““Isn’t there just a_ possibility, 
Miss Arbuthnot, that you may be 
mistaken ? ” 

“You'll see before the session ends 
Luckily, his Nemesis awaits him 


_He has estimated accuratcly every 


man but one, and that one will crus}, 
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him with a ruthlessness equal to his 
own.” ' 

‘“Good heavens, and who is that 
one?” | 

‘‘ John Brent, Headmaster of the 
Model.” 

“What, that scoundrel ? ” 

‘* He is not a scoundrel. He should 
be Headmaster of the Normal, and 
will be before long.” 

‘*T am amazed to hear you say so. 
You surely cannot admire a treach- 
erous wretch like John Brent.” 

‘*Oh, I heard you had quarrelled 
with him. I love him. He is an old 
friend of my father’s and of mine. 
There is no man I admire so much as 
John Brent.” 

‘“‘ Well, here’s a situation, if you 
like ! How is John Brent to spy on 
me and expel me without also expell- 
ing you? If I may change the 
Rubicon simile, we are both drifting 
down the stream in the same boat. 
John Brent can’t upset our craft, 
without submerging you in the cur- 
rent. What will John Brent do, then, 
poor thing, as we sing about the little 
bird.” 

‘He'll upset the boat, but he’ll 
Save me some way, and leave you to 
perish.” 

‘How can you say that you love 
a man like that, who makes himself 
a spy in matters that do not concern 
him.” 

‘‘They do concern him. Efficiency 
is his religion, and he does not spare 
himself in promoting the efficiency of 
the schools both Normal and Model, 
and he’ll spare nobody that stands in 
his way.” 

‘“ Well, Miss Arbuthnot, there is 
one consolation for me in the situ- 
ation. I am delighted to hear that 
you run no risk. I should feel very 
unhappy if, through any action of 
mine, another person was to suffer.” 
' “Yes, I heard Mr. McKurdy say 
that of you the last time he was here. 
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{ thought that your determination to 
have nothing to do with us was en- 
tirely to your credit, and therefore I 
am rather astonished to find that you 
succumbed so quickly.” 

‘* * He jests at scars who never felt 
a wound,” I quoted. 

“* Of course, you will say that we 
spoke to you first,’ she continued. 

** I beg your pardon,” I interrupted, 
‘* but that is exactly what I shall not 
say.” ; 

“No, of course you would not; 
nevertheless, Sally spoke to you first, 
and I made a very speedy second. 
Still, I should not like you to have 
any qualms of conscience so far as I 
am concerned. It is not my intention 
ever to teach school. Iam here simply 
because my father, who has been 
through the course, wished me to 
benefit by a like training, so even if 
Mr. Brent expelled me, such an out- 
come would not mean the wrecking 
of a career. I should be rather afraid 
to meet my father, that is all. But 
with you, and Mr. McKurdy, and 
Sally, the case is different, so I hope 
you three will be careful.” 

‘““T think we may reduce the trio 
to a pair, Miss Arbuthnot. Speaking 
for myself, I am almost sure I shall 
never teach school again.” 

‘“Oh, I know: you intend to be- 
come a civil engineer? There is a 
friend of mince, about your own age, 
in our village, who has just passed 
his final examination in that same 


profession. My father has a. great 
belief both in him and his new 
calling.” 


‘‘No, I have foresworn that ambi- 
tion. The visit to the picture gallery 
resulted in a change of mind as well 
as the breaking of rules. I am eager 
to become a painter, now, and to 
go east instead “of west. Since I 
arrived in this city, everything has 
turned out different from what I 
expected, I thought to attend the 
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University, but instead I am in the 
Normal School classes. 
paring to become a civil engineer ; 
now I hope to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy. I looked forward to a life 
in the wilderness, but instead, when 
this session is over, I shall go to 
Panis.” 

But I thought you were very 
poor. Doesn’t Paris call for plenty of 
money ? ”’ 

‘*T suppose it does, and this very 


morning settled the question of sup- 


plies, which shows what a football of 
fate a human being is, after all. 
Before I thought of attending the 
University, I got an opportunity of 
buying, very cheaply, ten acres of 
land, and being of a frugal mind, I 
bought it with my savings. When the 
surveyors came through, marking out 
the line of the new southern railway, 
I became acquainted with the civil 
engineer in charge, and caught the 
fever of the simple life in the fields 
and the woods. But, alas, what little 
money I had was locked up in those 
ten acres of land, which not even 
the adjoining farmer wished ‘to buy, 
except at a sacrifice price. But the 
railway came through it, and offered 
me voluntarily more for the little 
strip required by the line than I had 
paid for the whole piece. I thus had 
more than all my money back, and 
yet owned upwards of nine acres— 
my first taste of land speculation. 
This money was to see me through 
the two years at the University. 
Now this very morning the railway 
again comes to the rescue, and its 
legal representative sends me a most 
truculent, formal communication, de- 
manding the rest of the property for 
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the purposes of a station, warehouse, 
switches, and so forth. Quiet and 
instant possession is required, other- 
wise they shall proceed to invoke the 
law, condemn the property, and so 
forth. But for the sake of a peaceful 
life they offer so large a sum of money 
that I think it will keep me at least 
three years in Paris. - This I have 
already written to accept, so the rail- 
way, having first spurred me on to- 
wards the civil engineering profession, 
now makes it possible for me to 
abandon all thought of that useful. 
occupation. It also relieves me from 
the necessity of teaching school in 
the future, and if your admired friend, 
Mr. Brent, expels me, he will merely 
send me to Paris the sooner.” 

Aline Arbuthnot made no reply, for 
a hand descended on my shoulder, 
and Sam’s voice broke into our con- 
versation. 

** Sorry to interrupt, Tom,” he said, 
‘* Time passes more quickly here than 
in your own study, doesn’t it ? 
I have often noticed that, and I sce 
you’ve quickly learnt the same lesson, 
but 1f we don’t reach home before 
ten o'clock, it will be the porch and 
the upper window, with no onc inside 
to help, and these cold nights the 
window is not easy to open from the 
outside.” 

We bade a _ hurried good- night, 
which was followed by a stealthy 
opening of the front door, and a 
cautious reconnoitring of the deserted 
street before we emerged ; then it was a 
foot race to Church Street, where we 
arrived just as Mrs. Sponsor was 
clattering the chains that held the 
door. She glared fiercely at me, as if 
I were the only culprit. 


(To be continued.) F 
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<. but as affording. the basis for a gon: 
colour: scheme. Those who study 
the matter will observe. how largely « 
the choice of | material | influences — 
the. finished effect. 
very signal. ‘comparison of results 
- which was afforded by two Capea 
houses which I was called in- to an 

_ inspect some - time since on two is 
ie adjoining sites, in which the same 
1 EEN was. carried out in tw 


- CORNAR, ‘OF 


different. Ways. 


T have: never 


i be remember re 


an ul 





One house had white 
rough-cast walls and a tiled roof, 
and the other was faced throughout — 
with ted” bricks. under the tiled 
roof. . The. feeling: Ot * scale’? was 
immensely superior on the  brick-- 
walled house, and the whole result 

much more. pleasing. ie 
asked the able architect who. designed 3 
them what was his own opinion, — 
but 1 believe. she would sae with 


Sy 


my” view. an building ‘ertaindy 
looks more. ‘simple. and— ‘dignified ee 
carried out in tones of one colour, Rowe 
rather. than if it is divided by sharp. es 
contrasts of colour between the walls 
and roof, with: perhaps odd bits of 
half-timber ae hese in Len cae att 
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: admixture ‘of half-timber Senike Hut 
the speculative builder is prone to 
jumble up rough-cast, half-timber, 
red and blue brickwork, red. tiles 
and green painted” woodwork, and : 
So, destroy all quality” of repose. sae ans 
As will be gathered — from the. 
sketches the aim in. this cottage 
has been to eschew anything in — 
the way ‘of ornament, but to obtain 
eros eee and [quietest 
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possible. The dining-room has some- 
thing of the flavour of an old farm- 
house parlour. There is little to get 
out of order, and this restfulness 
of design is more pleasing to many 
folk than the worry of ornamentation. 
A large effect has been attempted 
in the angle fireplace by carrying 
the mantel up to the ceiling 
In a very 
simple man- 
ner. The 
‘whole of the 
ground floor 
is laid in 
pitch-pine 
wood blocks 
andconcrete, 
and one is 
inclined to 
think that 
the old-fash- 
1oned me- 
thod of 
sleeper walls 
for the floor- 
ing 1S very 
largely dis- 
appearing in 
view of the 
much more 
satisfactory 
solid floor. 
The com- 
pleted design | 
of this house 
is for an- 
other parlour 
across the 
south front, 
when the 
present smaller one will form a little 
hall-parlour as an ante-space to the 
larger one. A further development 
would be the changing the pantry 
into a downstairs lavatory, the 
scullery into a_ serving pantry, 
and the addition of further outside 
scullery and larder. The present 
arrangement was intended to serve 





as a golfer’s cottage on a modest 
scale. 

In Woldingham the abundance 
and variety of.charming sites are 
so many that each one seems to 
have some special advantage and 
character. There are wooded slopes, 
breezy uplands, and meadows enclosed 
with woodland which offer as great 
a variety as 
one could 
desire. If 
house build- 
ing 1s to 
maintain its 
interest it 
must be in 
the adapta- 
bility of 
houses to 
their sites 
and some- 
times good 
fortune, but 
oftener ex- 
perience is a 
guide to the 
desired re- 
sult. Fre- 
quently the 
beauty of a 
site 1s never 
realised until 
it 1s occupied 
by a house 
and garden, 
and unfortu- 
nately the 
mistake in 
location. of 
the rooms 
is often discovered when it is too 
late to alter it. 

No one can pretend to plan-with 
complete success unless a thorough 
realisation of the site is first ob- 
tained. I know a house in’ which 
nothing but a north and east aspect 
was possible or desirable for its 
drawing-room, and the result is a 
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UNREASONING HOPE .... 


THE MOLASH ADVENTURE 


By GEORGE DANCE 


Lllustrated by 


my pack was becoming heavy. 

Fifteen miles, I made it; not 

very much for a whole day’s 
march, but what with the cutting 
headwind from the east and _ its 
burden of icy sleet which blinds you 
and numbs you and gets at 
your ears; the treacherous _half- 
frozen sludge underfoot, and finally 
the hills, the steep sudden rises 
along the Pilgrim’s Way; these had 
made it aday of unceasing combat, 
and here was I at Charing with 
fifteen miles to show for it, and now 
the light was failing. Still, I hoped 
to reach Chilham, that would be 
twenty-three miles—not so bad, all 
things considered. So I let down 
my pack at Charing and stayed to 
eat a little, and to glean information. 
‘* You'll see no Chilham this night, 
sir,” says my burly host. “ Better 


Bb ¥ the time I had reached Charing 
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pass the night here, comfortable. 

“But there is Molash, only five 
miles away; I can reach Molash: at 
least.” 

He shook his head slowly, “ May 
be so; may be so, but five very ’ard 
miles you'll find ’em or [’m much 
mistaken ; you better stop with me, 
sir,’ and then he added, in a tone 
not flattering to the village in ques- 
tion, “ w’y ther ain’t but ’alf a dozen 
"ouses #% Molash—if ’ouses you can 
call ’em.” 

However, I had by no means 
given up hope of reaching Chilham, 
so, Excelsior-like, I ignored the old 
man’s advice, and shouldering my 
pack once more took to Charing 
Hill. The wind was fiercer; sleet 
was giving place to snow, with 
occasional flurries of hail, and the 
racing clouds were darker and more 
numerous; save myself, neither man 
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nor beast was abroad. At the top 
of the hill I turned for a moment 
to regain my breath, and saw that 
it was already twilight. So I faced 
about once more to the bitter east 
wind and plodded on into the gather- 
ing gloom, unable any longer tc 
hide from myself the fact that I 
was tired. By Challock Leas my 
only guides were the vague silhouettes 
of lashing tree-tops on either hand, 
rendered still more indistinct by 
the thickening snow and hail which 
bit me cold till I could feel it no more. 
In another mile the wind was a gale, 
a blizzard; the tree-tops had faded, 
and my eyes might remain shut for 
all they could avail me. Twice I 
stumbled and found myself in the 
hedge, and once I gave way altogether 
before a gust and, driven backward, 
sank to my knees for rest. Would 
even Molash prove too far? 

I found myself battling forward 
again—with a muscle strained. Then, 
after blank hours as it seems now, 
I fell over a solid pile of flints, and 
lay there. 

By-and-bye, a _ persistent sound 
forced its way through the noisy 
gusts and through my half con- 
sciousness, a creaking; the creaking 
of an Inn board, though as I lay 
and listened the sound conveyed no 
meaning to me. 

Unreasoning Hope, that grasps at 
straws, moved me to lift myself and 
open my eyes, slowly, and with pain. 
So I caught the faint indefinite 
glimmer of a light, possibly ten feet 
away, possibly a mile. I felt for 
my staff with rigid hands and stum- 
bled to my feet once more. Six 
unsteady paces brought me shoulder- 
first into a wall, below a window, 
whereupon I began to knock at the 
bricks with my stick in an undaunted 
manner until it occurred to me as 
being an unorthodox proceeding ; 
then I started to creep slowly round 
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the house, with no definite object, 
tapping like a blind man, and thus 
I tripped over the doorstep and fell 
against the door, which flew open 
almost immediately, and precipitated 
me upon the floor. And thus I came 
to Molash. 

Presently my content was dis- 
turbed by a woman’s voice raised in 
expostulation, and my person was 
disturbed by the gentle application 
of a boot under the ribs. 

‘“‘Of course,” I thought heavily, 
“of course—how silly of me—she 
wants to. shut the door!” and smil- 
ing with a great satisfaction at my 
intelligence I drew in my feet, heard 
the door shut and locked, and pro- 
ceeded to go to sleep. But my good- 
nature was to be again disturbed. 

“Wot ’e wants,” stated a gruff 
but authoritative voice, “is ’ot rum 
an’ water.” The remark seemed so 
eminently sensible and practical that 
I hastened to add my approval 
‘‘ Nottadoubtotit,” I mumbled, “‘ wat 
’e wants is ’ot rum an’ ’ot water— 
an’ ’ot sugar,” I added, entirely on 
my own responsibility, suggested no 
doubt by pleasant reminiscence. 
Meanwhile I was seized under the 
arms and dragged into a kitchen, 
where was a raging fire and plenty of 
light, rather overdone I thought, but 
was far too complacent to say so. 
Still murmuring the ingredients of 
the drink, I began to thaw and waken. 
To my pleasant surprise the drink 
was handed to me. 

“Come,” thought I, “this is very 
fortunate,’”? and soon the wind was 
clearing out of my brain. 

“Just as well the old woman heard 
ye,” said the man. ‘“ Heard me?”’ 
I asked, “why, I must have been 
thundering against the door with 
my stick.” 

‘“Thunderin? was ye? My mis- 
take then,” he grinned. “ Well, if 
the missus hadn’t been a’comin’ down 
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the stairs right past the door, you’d 
a’bin gettin’ on fur acold, hard, corpse 
by this time” (he sucked his pipe), 
“spite 0? yer—thundertn’.” 

“Well, you’re cheerful anyway, 
that’s one good thing,” I answered. 

“Ay, that I am!” He settled 
himself back for a comfortable smoke, 
thrusting his hands deep into his 
pockets and closing ‘his eyes. I 
began to prepare a cigarette. ‘‘ That 
I am,” he repeated, ‘‘ an’ so’d you be 
if you’d lived ’ere as long 1s I ’ave.”’ 

His wife turned from her work. 
“Tom, w’yever do you talk so?” 
and then turning to ime, “ Don’t 
you mind ’im, sir, ’e don’t like the 
place, an’ the weather makes ’im 
gloomy like.” 

He snorted lazily, sat up, and spat 
into the fire. A stolid, silent-looking 
man, one of those weighty bucolic 
pessimists, and yet with a sort of 
humour too. 

A moment later the woman added, 
“Strikes me, ’e won’t be satisfied 
with any place this side o’. ’evin.” 
He grinned again ; “ H’m, an’ might 
I awsk, wot makes you so sure—.”’ 

She turned in the door and in- 
terrupted him, arms akimbo, with a 
truculent manner that evidently 
amused him mightily, “ Now Tom, 
you jus’ stop that.... ’E might 
be a parson fur all you know.”’ Ai 
which his grin expanded widely, 
and when we were alone he asked 
with a chuckle: ‘“‘ Are you a parson ?7% 

I answered curtly in the negative. 
His type,of humour put me on 
edge. I had a mind to mention 
coldly that I had a great respect 
for the cloth, but a vision of his 
answering grin deterred me, so we 
remained silent until the woman 
returned. She was his very opposite, 
a great broad, cheery-faced creature, 
with a broad cheery manner, and 
other broad attributes—for instance, 
she filled the doorway. 
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“I’ve put ye a fire in the sittin’ 
rum,’ she announced. “I’d ’a put 
ye one in the bedrum instead, but 
there aint no grate.” 

I essayed a remark to the effect 
that she need not have gone to such 
trouble since the kitchen fire was 
so satisfactory. The man cut in 
dully. “‘ We sleeps ’ere this weather.” 
I perceived the hint—not very kindly, 
perhaps—and rose to depart, but 
the woman stood over me and pre- 
vailed upon me to stay, as it were 
by force. 

“Don’t you mind ’im,” she said 
again; “it’s early yet; you wait 
’ere till the rooms gits warmed a bit 
an’ the sheets is warmed; I’ve put 
"em to warm. We didn’t expect no 
travellers this night.” 

““No, nor we don’t expect no 
travellers no nights neither, as you 
very well knows, missus,” he grum- 
bled. ‘ When they can see it they 
goes past it, an’ when they can’t sec 
it, they aint walkin’—at least most 
part aint.” 

Another covert jibe? I thought _I 
detected a slight anxiety both in the 
woman’s look and voice as_ she 
answered, taking a seat by the fire. 
‘Tom, do be a bit sociable.” 

‘““An’ ’oo cud ’elp bein’ sociable 
this fine night with all these smilin’ 
faces around us!” retorted the boor. 

“*Qh, Tom, I wish you wouldn’t 
talk so,” she sighed. . 

Deciding then to ignore the sullen 
cynic I spent another amiable half 
hour in the kitchen; had a meal 
there, and retired to the sitting- 
room—evidently the bar-parlour in 
decent weather—and busied myself 
with my notebooks while the large lady 
removed my bedclothes from their 
chair-backs and retired with them 
to the next room. 

‘That’s yer bedrum,” she ex- 
plained, reappearing. I’d a put a 
fire there only there aint no grate. 
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will be comfortable.”” Her words 
recurred to me—did she say ‘‘ hope”’ 
or was it “think”? I looked up 
again and caught sight of those 
corners of white slush that collect 
outside windows in the snow-time. 
Why on earth were there no curtains ? 
The terror of the cold storm from 
which I had escaped so luckily had 
indeed got the better of me. I 
seized my candle, walked boldly to 
the bar door, and threw it open. 
The bar was in darkness, so also was 
the passage when I opened that door 
—save for the line of light under the 
kitchen door. I examined the little 
bedroom, and checked a desire to 
stay there in the cold rather than 
enjoy the good fire. A third time I 
endeavoured to apply myself to the 
wretched books, but a particularly 
vicious gust started the whole house 
shuddering and sent a cloud of 
smoke into the room, fluttering my 
candle almost out. A dopr banged 
somewhere and brought me to my 
_ feet again, all nerves. With tremb- 
ling fingers I took my knife and cut 
the candle in two, lit the other half 
as well and stuck it to the table. All 
the while, some demon in my brain 
kept repeating the woman’s very 
ordinary words with all sorts of 
sinister explanations and hidden mean- 
ings. I went over to the passage 
door to lock it, but there was no 
key ; so also it was with the bar door. 
I placed a chair against each of them 
and went back to my fire—not much 
happier. Giving up all thoughts of 
books I set about warming myself 
in a deliberate and business-like man- 
ner. The next second I leapt to my 
feet in an ecstacy of fear—a strange 
sound, like . ... I gripped the 
the table, and watched the bar door 
gradually pushing back the useless 
chair. With tingling scalp and knecs 
that were as water I stood therc, 
spellbound, as the door slowly opened 


and then—there walked in a very 
commonplace, middle-aged farm 
labourer, chewing a straw—lI par- 
ticularly resented the straw. He 
made his way past my barricade with 
a look of contempt, shut the door, 
brought a chair up to the fire and 
sat down, still chewing his abomin- 
able straw. My fear was turned 
to indignation. 

“D’venin’ to you, sir,” says he, 
in an imperfect asthmatic voice. 

I recovered myself a little. ‘“ This 
is my private sitting-room ; you have 
no business here at all, and at least 
you might have had the decency 
to knock befo a 

“Yer lyin’!” he interrupted, not 
angrily, but in a jovial though husky 
voice, not even bothering to raise 
his eyes, “this aint no privit sittin’ 
room, this ’ere’s the bar parlour, 
this is, an’ without makin’ any un- 
kind comparisons, I ’ave as much 
right ’ere as you ’ave—no more, 
no less.” 

As I said, his tone was perfectly 
good-natured ; he seemed harmless 
enough, and rather cold and sick- 
looking withal, and anyway, far too 
stubborn to argue with, so I took 
my seat again and tried for peace. 
‘* Well, you know, you rather startled 
me. I was hardly expecting a 





visitor.”? 


“No. I s’pose not,” he replied 
amicably enough, stretching out his 
hands towards the fire. “Sorry I 
startled ye, guv’nor.” 

He had evidently left his hat and 
great-coat in the bar, but about 
his neck, was a heavy worsted 
comforter with which he kept toying 
nervously. 

“This cold wind gets at your 
throat, doesn’t it 2” 

‘‘Ah, that it do, sir, You be a 
stranger in these parts, I dessay °” 

‘*'Yes, I am.” 

“Ah”; there was a pause. 
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“Oh, just notebooks; I keep an 
account of my wanderings.” — 

“What for ?” 

** Well, you see, I like to have a 
record . just to refresh my 
memory from time to time, and then 
again, the material comes in handy 
occasionally for my writing.” 

“*Writin’ ? wot sort o’ writin 

His interest seemed to be rising. 

“Oh, articles, and tales.” 

He leaned forward to speak, but 
his voice vanished in a husky wheeze, 
so he lay back again in his chair and 
fumbled with the muffler, and spoke 
again, “‘ Wot, like you read in the 
papers?” 

“Well, I usually write for the 
monthly magazines, when they are 
so kind as to take my stuff.” 

** Yes, that’s wot I mean, nice shiny 
paper an’ lots of pikchurs, 7know. ... 
Well, I’m blowed! ‘Fancy meetin’ 
you’ as they used to say. Ive 
allus wanted to see one of them 
writer chaps.” 

I simmered gently with gratifica- 
tion. He chuckled and kept re- 
iterating that he was “‘blowed” and 
cast appraising glances in my direc- 
tion. 

“Will you make a story about 
me ?”’ he demanded, grinning again. 

“It had not occurred to me,” I 
replied, unable to restrain a laugh, 
“but I will do my best—if you 
like.’ Which remark brought forth 
a wheezy guffaw and his hand flew 
to the muffler again as the wheeze 
became predominant and he mur- 
mured to himself. “* When the —— will 
I learn not to do that !” 

“Does it hurt °”? I enquired sym- 
pathetically. 

“Well, not exactly Aurt, but feels 

. well it don’t feel nece.”’ 

‘You ought not to be out in a 
night like this you know.” 

“Ah, well, you sce, we aint allus 
our own masters,” he sighed again, 
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‘IT got meself into a ’abit o’ makin’ 
a rest ’ere, an’ now [ ’ave to.” 

I was about to make some un- 
suitable remark about age creeping 
on, but managed to bite my tongue 


din time; so there was another long 


silence during which he began to 
look reminiscent, then at last he 
spoke again. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ quite a number 
of us use to fetch up ’ere, an’ some 
lively times this ’ere room ’as seen 
w’en I was a bit younger. But this 
last few years the great day was 
Saturday. Saturday night, that is, 
or Saturday evenin’. They use to 
?ave a barber up f’m Chilham of a 
Saturday evenin’ an’ ’e use to put ’is 
show up in this room an’ chop 
our chins about fur the Sunday, 
three ’apence a time. An’ the rest 
of us used to sit round the walls 
a smokin’ till the air was that thick,” 
he raised his eyebrows and gave a 
small nod to indicate how very 
thick, “‘ an’ we use to chaff that pore 
bloke sumpthink crool! Tellin’? ’im 
?ow to shave an’ such like till ’e 
was fair mad, reg’lar bubblin’ over 
’e was. 
shiny moustaches, sharp like spikes, 
—them’s wot started us on. Well 
it got so ’ot fur ’im one night ’e 
couldn’t stand it no longer so ’c 
packs up 7is tools an "off... ’fore 
we knoo wot ’e was at, ’e was off 
an’ that’s the last we ever see of "tm. 
An’ there was Bill ’Orner sittin’ 
in the chair with a tow’l round 
"is neck an’ 7is face all lathered 
up an’ ’alf ’is week’s ‘beard off, an’ 
’alf of it on.’ His husky voice 


_paused and he shook silently with 


emotion. . 

“Very smart with ‘is tongue, was 
Bill ’Orner—’e could turn the laugh 
on anybody, Bill could, but ’e was 
fair ’ad that night—fair.’ad ’e was. 
’Ow we did laugh at ’im wen we sec’d 
the barber ’ad gone fur good, aw 
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THE WILINESS OF RAFFERTY _ 


By HARRY INGAMELLS 


Illustrated by C. H. Stafford 


Tom Robinson’s greatest chum 

in the old days. A fine 

specimen of the hot-headed, 
impetuous, utterly reckless young 
Irishman, and a thorovgh athlete, he 
and Tom had drifted together and 
become inseparables. Tom married, 
and the comradeship was severed, 
though the affectionate friendship 
remained. Rafferty secured an 
appointment at Rolstone, twenty 
miles away, and shortly afterwards, 
‘his father dying, Sydney’s  step- 
mother, left alone in the world, 
went to Rolstone to keep house for 
him, and thus it came about the two 
comrades developed sifnultaneously 
into respectable members of society. 
Rumour had it, however, that the 
step-mother had a will of her own. 

‘What do you make of it all, 
Bessie ?”? asked Tom. 

“It is quite beyond me,” his wife 
replied, reading the letter he had 
given her. 

“Dear Tom,—Will you do me a 
favour ? Write me per return, ask- 
ing me to come and spend next 
weck-end with you. Ask me tocome 
by the first train on Saturday morning, 
and put in any excuse for this that 
you can think of, bvut please tell 
Mrs. Robinson not to bother about 
getting a bedroom ready, for the 
fact is J am not coming to see you 
at all. I simply want to get away 
from home on Saturday, and if 
the Mater thinks I am going to you, 
she will raise no objection. Don’t fail 
me. I will expjain things to your 
satisfaction when I see you.—Yours 
as ever, SypD.”’ 


Se! RAFFERTY had been 


“It’s an extraordinary request,” 
remarked Mrs. Tom, as she finished 
reading. “‘ I wonder what he means?” 

“I don’t understand it,” replied 
the bewildered young man. 

“Oh,” flashed out his wife, with 
a sudden inspiration, “perhaps it 
means a marriage! ”’ 

“Perhaps it’s rubbish,” growled 
Tom. ‘ Can’t the chap have a bit of 
a fling without matrimony being 
pitched at his head ? ” 

‘* Have you justification for running 
down matrimony ? ” 

‘There, there, dear girl ! Ididn’t 
mean what I said. I know I’ve got 
the best wife in the world. And Syd 
is worth the second best, but I don’t 
believe he’s found her yet.” 

Bessie smiled forgiveness. ‘* But 
what are you going to do about the 
letter ? ”? she asked. 

““T hardly know yet. IT’ll think 
about it during the day, and write 
before I come home.” 

Tom’s duties kept him employed 
throughout the day, but quite often 
he found his thoughts dwelling 
upon the strange epistle. When he 
arrived home he was no nearer a 
solution of the reasons which had 
prompted it than he had been in the 
morning, but he had made up his 
mind, however, as to his own course 
of action. 

Bessie was full of the subject, so 
they discussed Sydney and his 
affairs along with their dinner. 

‘“Then you are going to do what 


he asks?” said Bessie, as_ they 
rose from the table. 
“Yes,” replied Tom. “Sydney 


is a good fellow, and although I 


ce = on ee, —s -_— 
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don’t understand his motive, he’s 


altered. tremendously if he means’ 


any harm, so I’m going to send him 
the invitation.” 


Warrington’s was the chief sta- 
tioner’s in Rolstone. The shop in 
the market-place was in a_ good 
position, with well-dressed windows, 
and boasted a circulating library ofits 
own. 

Mrs. Rafferty was making her cus- 
tomary Saturday morning visit for 
the purpose of changing her library 
books. Walter 
Warrington was 
one of her step- 
son’s friends, and 
he had come for- 
ward as the lady 
entered the shop. 

“Sydney told 
me you expected 
to have * Unex- 
pected Discover- 
ies’ from the 
publishers this 
morning. He said 
he would ask you 
to keep it for 
me.” 

“Yes, Sydney 
remembered, Mrs. 
Rafferty, and I 
put it aside for 
you when I 
opened the 

arcel.”’ 

‘* Oh, thank you. It was kind of 
Sydney to think of it.” 

‘* He’s a brick, Syd is, and [hope 
he’ll enjoy his little holiday. Did 
he catch the first train ? ” | 


‘““Yes. He breakfasted early.” 

“Then he’s at King’s Cross 
now.” 

“King’s Cross!” cried Mrs. 
Rafferty—‘‘ He’s gone to spend 


Sunday with Tom Robinson at 
Stilston.” 
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‘“T think you are mistaken, Mrs. 
Rafferty.” 

‘‘ But he showed me Tom Robin- 
son’s letter—a very nice one, too— 
and I persuaded him myself to accept 
the invitation.” 

‘“‘T am sorry to contradict you, Mrs. 
Rafferty, but I can produce proof 
of what I say.” 

““In what way?” Mrs. Rafferty, 
asked excitedly. 

Warrington stepped across to his 
office, and returned with the theatre 
ledger. 

: He operied the 
‘book and pointed 
toanentry. “S. 
Rafferty—Seats 
36 and 37, dress 
circle, Adelphi.” 

** You see,’’ he 
said. “‘He’s 
booked two seats 
for to-night for 
‘The Taming of 
the Shrew.’ ”’ . 

“But he’s 
been talking since 
Wednesday of 
the shooting he 
and Tom would 
have to-day. The 
reprobate ! ” 

The young 
man’s smile was 
an enigma; but 
Mrs. Rafferty did 
not notice it, for she was uncommonly 
agitated ; indeed, she appeared to 
have a difficulty in controlling 
herself. | 

** Was he—did he—Who’s the other 
seat for ? ’’ she asked at length. 

“That I cannot’ say,” replied 
Warrington. 

* But didn’t he—oh, he must have 
dropped a hint of some sort ?” 

‘* Of course, it wasn’t my place to 
inquire for particulars, Mrs. Rafferty. 
It was simply a business transaction, 
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and I booked the seats for him, as 
I would have done for any other 
customer.”’ 

‘Then you know absolutely no- 
‘hing about it ?” 


“ Absolutely § nothing, ~~ Mrs. 
Rafferty.” 

“Thank you. Good morning, Mr. 
Warrington.” 


‘““Good morning, and I hope you 
may enjoy your book.” 

The widow swept out of the shop, 
a figure of ruffled dignity. 


“Wasn’t it fortunate we were 
able to get these seats, Sophie ?”’ 
said Mrs. Rafferty, as she patted the 
back of her head to ascertain if her 
coiffure was in order. 

Mrs. Sophia Wilson was Mrs. Raff- 
erty’s intimate friend. She possessed 
several marriageable daughters, and 
it is not unwarrantable to say that 
she looked upon Sydney as a desirable 
son-in-law. Mrs. Rafferty’s attitude 
towards this project was distinctly 
encouraging, but it cannot be said 
with truth that the young man con- 
cerned had given the ladies any 
hope of ultimate success, for Sydney 
had views of his own upon the 
matter. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Wilson. 
‘“‘ Fancy getting the seats just behind 
them. It’s like a bit out of a play 
itself.” 

‘“IT wonder who it will be?” 
Mrs. Rafferty said for the fiftieth 
time since she and her friend 
had taken their seats in the carriage 
at Rolstone Station. 

*“Some attractively - made - up 
beauty!’ said Mrs. Wilson, with 
the righteous sniff of a woman whose 
improvements upon Nature were ntl. 
“To think he should come all the 
way to London when there are plenty 
of nice girls in Rolstone !”’ said Mrs. 
Wilson, continuing her sniff. 

‘Mind you remain perfectly quict 


Mark my _ words, 


when they come in,” advised Mrs. 
Rafferty. ‘‘ Keep your fan in front of 
your face, my dear, so that Sydney 
won’t recognise you. It, was good of 
you, Sophie, to suggest all this, and 
to come with me at a moment’s notice. 
I should never have dared to come by 
myself.”’ 

“Don’t mention it, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Wilson. ‘‘ You know I am 
always pleased to do anything for 
Sydney’s good.” 

The tight compression of the lips 
which followed this speech might have 
led_an observer to doubt whether the 
welfare of Sydney was of as much 
concern as the furtherance of the 
lady’s own projects. 

Just then the curtain rose, and 
conversation ceased. 

As the scene progressed a few late 
arrivals came in from time to time. 
Anxiously the ladies scanned each 
little group of newcomers, but always 
with the same disappointing result. 
Sydney did not make his appearance. 
The curtain descended upon Act 1. 

““I wonder where he is?” sighed 
Mrs. Rafferty. 

“Don’t worry, dear. He'll be 
coming directly with the lovely 
lady on his arm!” 

‘How do we know it’s a girl he’s 
bringing with him ? ” plaintively asked 
Mrs. Rafferty. 

Mrs. Wilson sat up. There was a 
note of dubiety about this question 
which she felt called upon to combat. 
She and her companion would look 
supremely ridiculous if Sydney 
strolled in with a man. 

“Girl? Of course a girl!” she said 
emphatically. ‘Why should - he 
want to mystify you about a visit 
to Tom Robinson if he’s only going 
to the theatre with one of his friends ? 
there’s a_ girl 
in the case, and they’ll be here 
shortly. We shall catch him, right. 
enough !” 
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“ 2 ae we. aay” gad Mrs. 
- Ratferty somewhat doubtfully. 
The curtain rose presently. on. the 
second. acts 
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account and get a fresh novel for 
Sunday, and Walter undertook. that 
she should see my bookings.” 

“Ah!” Tom was beginning to 
understand at last. 

“You see,” continued Rafferty, “we 
argued the Mater would go straight 
from Warrington’s to Mrs. Wilson 
with her news.” 

“But why did you want the in- 
vitation from me ? ” interrupted Tom. 

*“* Because the Mater knew I would 
sooner pay a visit to you than to 
any other person on this planet, and, 
therefore, if we could make her be- 
lieve I had thrown you over and 
cleared off to London, she would 
at once conclude there was something 
very serious on the boards.” 

“T see! And I suppose Mrs. 
Wilson would hold thesame view ? ” 

““So we judged. We felt certain 
Mrs. Wilson would persuade the 
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Mater to follow me to town on an 
errand of mercy—‘ The Reclamation 
of Sydney Rafferty.’ ” | 

‘‘ And did it all come off?” asked 
Tom. 

“ Perfectly; everything went my 
way! The Adelpha was Warrington’s 
idea. ‘ Let’s send ’em to “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,”’ he said. ‘It 
will be an improving piece for both 
of ’em.’”’ 

‘* And the supper party ?” 

‘‘ Tip-top. There never was a better. 
Eight of us altogether, and everyone 
a good fit. Warrington at the piano, 
and Dick Slingett chairman. 
hard work, though, to get ’em out 
before the Mater arrived.” 

‘* And what did she say when she 
did arrive ?” inquired Tom. 

Sydney’s face became preternatu- 
rally solemn. 

“Ah, that’s another story!” he said. 


NIGHT-TIME 


By DUFFIELD BENDALL 


Low adown in the west there glows 
Crimson splendour across the bay, 

Drowsily nods the sleepy rose 
Sighing goodnight to-day. 


Jessamine odours faintly creep 
Over the leafy-shaded lawn, 

Lilies droop to a languid sleep, 
Dreaming of dewy dawn. 


Cut from her Eastern chamber door, 
Lingering, clad in silvery white, 
Glides the moon o’er th’ starry floor 

Into the arms of night. 
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with a red silk handkerchief, and 
looked wistfully at his comforter. 
‘“1’m muddled a bit about it,” he 
said, thoughtfully. ‘‘Seems to me they 
proved I was wrong somehow, but 
I can’t see it. I’m not grumbling, 
but when one fellow says, or as good 
as says, I came upon deck after goin’ 
down to be at a bottle! Me drunk 
on duty! I was that took aback I 
hadn’t a word. D’ye think I was 
drunk, Thompson ? ” 

‘*No, no,’’ said the friend. ‘I'd 
lay any odds you weren’t. Never 
saw you in liquor in my life.” 

‘“Nor anyone else, either,” said 
Captain Bulteel, hotly. “ Here, Ict’s 
get away from this. I’ve scen enough 
of the place to last me my life.” 

“Have a cigar, Capt’n,” said 
Thompson, handing him one, “ an’ 
come round to my place an’ we'll 
talk it over. It’s only a step.” 

Bulteel lit the cigar with trembling 
fingers, and went off slowly beside 
his friend. As he walked, he shook 
his head several times, but made no 
further remark until they had en- 
tered Thompson’s house, and draw- 
ing up chairs to the table, sat down 
facing each other. 

Then he looked earnestly at his 
companion and, after a preliminary 
cough, began : 
story, Thompson? Seems as if I 
could get it clearer again in my head 
if I told you—began to think I was 
lying in the Court ; the details would 
not fit in somehow.” 

‘“* Aye, I’d like to hear,” said his 
friend with feigned eagerness. 

He had already heard the story 
many times, so many he could almost 
have repeated it word for word, but 
a great pity mastered him as he 
marked the furtive appeal in Bultcel’s 
face, and he settled himself to listen. 

Bulteel nodded slowly, blew out 
a great puft of smoke, and moved 
nervously in his chair: ‘It’s no use 
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tellin’ you, Thompson, all the first 
part of the v’yage, for that’s neither 
here nor there ; but we’d been three 
weeks out, an’ got a sight of land 
one mornin’ early. I figgered it that 
we were off Cape Turner, so down 
I goes to the chart,an’ kind of satisfies 
myself that I was right. That’s in 
the mornin’ as I was tellin’ you; 
well, *bout midday a fog drops, 
regular blanket fog—thick as thick, 
an’ dark as could well be. Up I goes 
to the bridge, an’ gets her slowed to 
half speed. We crawls along somehow 
for a while, dead cautious, an’ no 
wonder. Then the blame fog lifts a 
little, rolls up bit by bit, an’ finally 
clears. Then’s my time for an observ- 
ation, so I get out my sextant an’ 
chronometer, an’ takes the sun— 
that’s all right, ain’t it ?” 

“Bit of all right, it is,” 
the friend. 

“So I thought,” said Bulteel, 
apologetically, “‘ an’ I works out our 
position an’ fixes it on the chart as 
proper as proper. ’S far as I can see, 
we're lyin’ ’bout ten miles from land, 
with Cape Turner on the port bow. 
So I sets our course, an’ sees all right, 
when what d’ye think happens ? ”’ 

“Don’t know, I’m sure.’’ said 
Thompson, ingenuously. 

* Well, that confounded fog drops 
again, Sir. Yes, Sir, drops, an’ almost 
makes you think we’re steamin’ 
promiskusly through a wet blottin’ 
paper. Half speed again we go; then 
four knots. I’m on the bridge, of 
course, an’ suddenly the man who's 
takin’ his spell at the wheel calls to 
me. ‘Whatis it ?’Iasks. ‘Suthin’ 
the matter with the steerin’ gear, 
Cap’n,’ says he, ‘seems to me I’m a 
puttin’ her head round,’ an’ he stares 
at the binnacle. Well, he’s a stoopid 
kind of fellow, an’ nervous, too, in a 
fog, so I take the wheel from him a 
minute, an’ tells him to send mp Jim 
Rodgers, who hasn’t got more nerve 
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than a hardwood pin. Well, as I’m 
tellin’ you, I take the wheel an’ am 
scrutinisin’ the compass very close 
when I hear a voice, ‘ Where are we 
goin’, Cap’n ?’ an’ I turns to see 
one of our three passengers, Mrs. 
Cavell, standin’ beside me. ‘ What are 
you doin’ on my bridge ?’ I ask her, 
sharp like. ‘I was afraid,’ she says 
very mildly. ‘Then be afraid some- 
where else,’ I says, ‘an’ be quick 
about it, too. Hard enough steerin’ 
a boat in this cloud of bloomin’ 
darkness without wimmin interferin’, 
I says. She looks at me a minute. 
‘And my box is up here, an’ I’m 
afraid it’ll get lost overboard,’ says 
she, before she goes down ‘a 
‘Wait a bit, Cap’n,” said Thomp- 
son, ‘‘ what’s her box doin’ on your 
bridge ? Never heard the like— 
though I’m no seaman, to be sure.” 
Bulteel sighed, and bit hard on the 
end of his cigar. “Oh, that was a 
cur’ous business. Seems there was a 
mephew of one of our bosses as went 
off his chump on the inventin’ busi- 
ness. Patented some sort of a compass 
that was warranted to be all right 
when everything else was all wrong. 
He’d tried the firm with it, an’ they 
would have met him more’n half- 
way, I believe, on’y he wanted a 
million for the patent. Really off 
his crumpet, he was. Said he was the 
Prince of Darkness an’ myst keep 
up proper state. Well, anyhow, the 
thing fell through, an’ he turned up 
next at the offices, an’ said he wanted 
them to give him a free passage to 
Galveston. Well, he’s dotty, an’ he’s 
a nephew of the firm, so to speak, so 
he gets it. Before we leaves port, 
the boss, who is this fellow’s uncle, 
comes aboard, an’ says he ‘knows Ill 
find his nephew rather eccentric ; 
but,’ says he, ‘if he asks you anything 
in reason, an’ you fall in with his 
wishes, it won’t hurt your standing 


with the firm.’ An’ with that he 
t Juc 
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goes off. About two hours before we 
pull out, a woman, with a pile of 
trunks, an’ a breathless porter to 
carry them, comes on the ship. an’ 
wants to interview me. It appears 
that she is the inventor’s wife, af’ 
has a note from her husband askin’ if 
I would mind takin’ her instead of 
him, an’ would I mind if his largest 
trunk was put on the bridge. The 
first thing I agrees to at once; the 
second I have to reflect on a bit. 
However, rememberin’ what the boss 
has told me ’bout eccentricities, an’ 
thinkin’ I’d better humour him, I 
agree to that at last. The woman, 
who is an angular, hard-faced bit of 
feminine, takes her husband’s cabin ; 
the trunk, which is a solid bit of wood 
sewn up in canvas, is put on my 
bridge, where it has no business to 
be. Then we set out.” 

Thompson nodded. “I see, Capt’n. 
It was a funny game—no error. Now 
tell me what happens when Jim 
Rodgers comes up to take the wheel.” 

Bulteel threw the butt of his cigar 
into the empty grate, and went on: 
‘“Jim Rodgers? Yes, he took the 
wheel, an’ I went down to the cabin 
to have another squint at the chart. 
When I come on deck, I run into Mrs. 
Cavell. ‘Steadying your nerves ?’ 
she asks in her hoarse, sarcastic kind 
of voice. ‘ Dutch courage is bad in a 
fog.’ That made me reg’lar mad. 
‘I’m goin’ to have that trunk off 
my bridge,’ I says, an’ runs up the 
steps to where it’s lyin’. First thing, 
when I lit a match, I see that the 
canvas cover of the box is off, an’ 
was examinin’ it closer, when Rodgers 
yells out, ‘Cap’n, we’re on the rocks!’ 
What a spring I made to the tele- 
graph. In a minute the engines were 
reversed—too late—next thing the 
shock of her pilin’ up nearly shook 
the teeth out of my head. You’ve 
read of it—it’s just the common tale. 
As I told you, I seemed sort of 
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there was something queer about the 
evidence at the enquiry.” 

Mr. Pratt regarded him _ benevo- 
lently for a moment, before he said : 

** Your action does you credit, and 
you may be sure if the evidence had 
been ever so slightly in the Captain’s 
favour we would have given his case 
the most favourable consideration. 
He has been with us for years, and, 
until the present time, proved him- 
self a valuable servant. I am sorry, 
Mr. Thompson, but I must decline 
to open the subject again. Thank 
you for coming—Good morning.”’ 

Thompson twirled his hat nervously 
between his hands and stood up. 

‘Sorry for intrudin’, sir. You're 
a busy man, I know, but if—if you 
would spare me ten minutes—’tisn’t 
long, sir, an’ poor Bulteel’s in a 
desperate bad way—I’d be everlast- 
ingly grateful.” 

Mr. Pratt pursed up his lips and 
reflected, then he looked up at the 
clock. ‘“‘ Ten minutes then—what do 
you wish to say?” | 

Thompson sat down again, and 
began eagerly, ‘* You heard no doubt 
that your nephew—Mr. Cavell’s wife 
was aboard the Neptune when she 
went down ?” 

‘“T have heard it from Bulteel 
himself, though, until he told me, I 
was unaware that my nephew had a 
wife.” 

“Well, you see, sir, Cap’n Bulteel 
found her on the bridge just before 
the ship struck. He hadn’t seen her 
come up the ladder, so it seems te 
me she must have been there for some 
time, hidden like by the fog. Now, sir, 
what would a passenger be doin’ on 
the Cap’n’s bridge ?” 

Mr. Pratt frowned. 
agine,’ he said. 
theory ?”’ 

*“Seems to me that she wanted to 
try an’ hocuss the steersman—p’raps 
she did it, for Bulteel says the man 
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told him he seemed to be steerin’ in 
a circle. Isn’t it like, sir ? ”’ 

Mr. Pratt shook his head. “ What 
could be her motive ?”’ 

“Revenge, sir,’ said Thompson, 
impressively. ‘‘ Revenge ’cause your 
firm wouldn’t give her husband such 
a thumping sum for his patent com- 
pass—the one to compensate for the 
induced magnetism of the ship. 
Think over it, sir. Doesn’t she seem 
dotty when she flings herself over- 
board ?” ; 

The ship-owner smiled sadly. “Yo 
have a very ingenious theory,” ‘he 
said, quietly, “ but I am afraid you 
have only found a mare’s nest. The 
woman’s dead, so we can’t examine 
her. The divers who are working on 
the hull at present may find her dead 
body, but that I fear will be of no use 
-as evidence. Well, the ten minutes is 
up. I am sorry to send you away, 
but I have pressing matters that call 
for my attention—good morning.”’ 

Thompson rose once more and went 
to the door. ‘ Thank you, sir, I 
thought somehow my story ’ld seem 
wild, an’ so it does.” 

He passed out, bowing awkwardly. 

Now, whether pressing matters did 
or did not call for Mr. Pratt’s atten- 
tion at that moment, it is certain that 
he did not attend to them at all, but, 
folding his arms, and lighting a cigar, 
he leaned back in his chair and gave 
himself up to thought. 

Try as he would, he could not dis- 
miss from his mind the thought that 
his nephew’s wife might have been 
concerned in the matter. Why had 
she taken a passage to Galveston in 
place of her husband ? Why had she 
placed her trunk on the bridge? 
How did she come to be upon the 
bridge just previous to the disaster ? 
These questions pressed themselves 
upon him, until they presently became 
an obsession. Captain Bulteel had a 
reputation as an uncommonly sober 
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curiously just before the ship struck. 
Cavell was pretty well known in the 
city as the inventor of a compass, 
and a bit mad, too. You know how 
rumours get about—and the under- 
writers might take it up. Yes, I shall 
cross to-morrow.” 

“Do” said Burg, absently, and, 
turning away, began to divest himself 
of his overcoat. 

In the meantime Thompson turned 
his steps to Bulteel’s house. 
interview he had regarded so san- 
guinely had been productive—so far 
as he knew—of little result. The case 
which, reviewed in his own mind 
beforehand, seemed to bristle with 
telling points, seemed doubly in- 
effective, jejune indeed, when repeated 
to an unbiassed listener. He had 
thought to return to Bulteel in tri- 
umph, at least with some promise of 
ultimate success, but that hope had 
vanished, and it was with a heavy 
heart that he stood and knocked at 
the door of the Captain’s house some 
half hour later. 

His knock was answered by a small, 
but not untidy, servant, who, after 
showing him into a little room facing 
the street, went in search of her 
master. 

Thompson knew it well. He smiled 
rather sadly at the model of the 
Neptune adorning the mantel, at the 
photographs of Bulteel in his new 
uniform as her master, at the various 
nautical trifles fixed in strange designs 
on the walls; and, turning suddenly 
from contemplating them, was con- 
fronted by Bulteel himself. 

“Well, Thompson, here you are 
again,’’ he said, with pitiful jocularity, 
‘**No noos—no, you needn’t tell me 
that.” 

“Thought myself a bit of a diplo- 
matist, an’—wasn’t,”’ 
‘* Just been to see your boss, Mr. 
Pratt.” 

Bulteel winced at the pronoun, 
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glancing involuntarily at the very 
objects that had occupied Thompson’s 
attention a moment before. 

‘* Going to take the old girl off the 
mantel, I am,” he said, heavily. 
“Seems that I’ve done with the sea 
for good an’ all.” 

“Tack as mate?” suggested 
Thompson, with assumed carelessness. 

“Td hate it; but p’raps—there’s 
the Missus—make a first officer all 
right, eh, Thompson ? ” 

‘ Show the cap’n his business, you 
would,” replied the other. 

Bulteel drew himself up. ‘* Time 
was when I thought so,” he said, 
wistfully. 

His friend took out a pipe, and 
filled it slowly. Lighting it, he stared 
hard at the table,then at his com- 
panion. 

“* Takes intelligence of the best sort 
to be a capt’n—intelligence can do 
anything. Diff’rent used, Bulteel, 
diff’rent used, but can’t be hid under 
a bushel. There’s your sextant, 
chronometer, observations, and such 
—all figgerin’. Now I think a good 
seaman ‘ld make a good book-keeper. 
Takin’ your observation an’ keepin’ 
a straight course is book’keepin’ as 
well as navigation—couldn’t recom- 
mend me anyone as could keep the 
books of my little place, could you ? 
Business like a house afire, the way 
its gettin’ on,” he laughed, awkwardly. 
‘* Two pounds a week goin’ to loss as 
one might say.” 

Bulteel looked at him. 
use ?”? he asked. 

Thompson slapped his thigh. “The 
best,” he said, “‘ but it’s no good 
thinkin’ of that. Too good for it you 
are, Capt’n.” 

Bulteel smiled suddenly, “Tl 
come if I may—like a shot,” he said. 

Thompson rose, and shook hands 
solemnly. “ I’m everlastingly obliged. 
There! It’s a bargain.” 

About ten days after this agree- 
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ment, Captain Bulteel received a note 
from his former employer, Mr. Burg : 

“Shall be glad if you will come, 
with your friend, Mr. Thompson, to 
our offices this day week at eleven 
.o’clock, to discuss the loss of s:s. 
Nepiune.—HENRY Burc.”’ 

The note was short, but pregnant 
with significance. It formed the sub- 
ject of a morning’s conversation at 
Thompson’s little coal yard. Every 
word was read, and re-read by the 
two friends, every phrase debated and 
invested with new meaning. But 
both decided that the omen was 
favourable. That night the ship’s 
model was re-instated on the mantel 
in Bulteel’s little sitting-room. 

That day week at the hour ap- 
pointed, Bulteel and his friend pre- 
sented themselves at the offices of 
Messrs. Burg and Pratt, and were 
shown into the presence of the senior 
partner. 

** Morning, Bulteel,” said he, look- 
ing up from a letter. ‘Glad to see 
you again. Ah, this is your friend ? 
Pleased to see you also.” 

Bulteel smil-d gratefully, “‘ Good 
morning, sir,” he repli.d, “‘ an’ thank 
you for your letter. Hope I find 
you well, sir?” 

“Quite,” said the ship-owner. 
** Take a seat, will you. My partner 
has just returned from America. I 
expect him at any moment.” 

He bent again over his letter, and 
Bulteel with his friend disposed 
themselves on chaiis near the window. 
Ten minutes passed silently, then the 
door opened, and Mr. Pratt, flushed 
and eager, entered the office. 

‘“‘ If you are ready now, Mr. Burg, 
we will discuss that matter,” he said, 
after an interchange of greetmgs, 
‘What do you say?” 

“* By all means,” said Burg, leaning 
back in his chair. 

Mr. Pratt folded his hands over 
his knees, and turned to Bulteel : 
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“You remember your passenger, 
Mrs. Cavell, Captain ?” 

“Yes, sir. Very well indeed.” 

‘Notice any peculiarity, eh ? ”’ 

‘‘Very hard-featured woman ; tall, 
big voice, rather harsh-like,”’ said 
Bulteel, succinctly. 

Mr. Pratt nodded. “ Her — the 
body has been recovered by divers,” — 
he said. ‘ Jammed under some 
wreckage ; but recognisable by a 
medical man as that of a—man.”’ 

‘“A man!” cried Bulteel and 
Thompson together. 

“The body, though dressed in 
woman’s clothes, I have identified 
as that of my nephew, Mr. Cavell. 
So you see that your suspicions with 
regard to the conduct of your pass- 
enger are more than justified. I 
realised that the moment the dis- 
covery was made. It will throw a 
new light on the evidence given by 
you at the enquiry.” 

Bulteel drew a long breath. “ Ho- 
cussed the steersman she—he did, 
then,” he said, slowly. 

Pratt shook his head. ‘“ No, that 
is not the explanation,” he corrected. 
‘The root of the matter lies deeper 
than that. You remember the chest 
which was placed upon the bridge of 
the Neptune?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“It was placed on the right-hand 
side, was it not?” 

‘Quite correct.” 

‘‘ The side from which your pass- 
enger appeared suddenly out of the 
fog 2” 

‘** Yes, sir.’ 

‘Very well. The remark your 
friend here made as to the chest hav- 
ing been hurriedly stripped of its 
canvas cover previous to the disaster 
impressed me from the first. I con- 
sidered the matter on my way out, 
and formed a theory—nebulous, it is 
true—which led me, on arriving at 
Cape Turner, to give instructions to 
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the divers at work on the hull to have 
the chest in question raised to the 
surface. That was an easy matter. I 
had it conveyed to land and opened 
in the presence of three witnesses— 
the medical man who had examined 
the body of my nephew, our American 
agent, Mr. Brown, and the expert in 
charge of the salving operations.”’ 

““T see, sir.’ 

“The chest,’ went on Mr. Pratt, 
evenly, “contained ordinary man’s 
wearing apparel at the bottom, some 
printed matter withregardto thenewly 
patented compass, and a chart which 
showed the coast line about Cape Tur- 
ner. The compass points were pricked 
in one corner; also the course of a ship 
presumably heading for Galveston.” 

*“My heavens!” cried Bulteel, 
“isn’t it a queer story ? Still, if he 
didn’t have no dealin’s with the steers- 
man, I don’t see where it all leads to.”’ 

“*T have purposely omitted to 
mention another article which was 
found in the box,’’ said Mr. Pratt, 
calmly. ‘“‘ Now listen. I want to 
reconstruct (in the light of this new 
discovery), the scene, with details 
of my nephew’s actions previous to 
the disaster. If my explanation seems 
to you reasonable, well and good ; if 
not, I shall be glad to hear your objec- 
tions. Some time after the fog had 
dropped for the second time, I con- 
clude that Mr. Cavell came stealthily 
on to your bridge, and, unseen by the 
steersman, concealed himself by his 
chest. Then, with a knife, he slit up 
the canvas cover which enclosed it, and 
quietly opened the chest itself. Plac- 
ing the article—which I shall not men- 
tion as yet—inside, he was about to 
descend to the deck, when you made 
your appearance on the bridge. He 
waited then for some time, but, as 
you did not show any signs of leaving, 
at last boldly confronted you. Have 
I gone beyond the bounds of prob- 
ability so far?” 
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‘“‘No, sir, you haven’t,”’ said Bulteel, 
with enthusiasm. 

‘Very good. Now, he alleged, as 
an excuse for being on the bridge, that 
he was afraid—a natural enough 
remark for a woman. You spoke 
sharply, and he resented it, and 
charged you with having taken liquor. 
Soon after that the ship struck.” 

‘“Sounds as true as gospel, sir.” 


“Very convincing, Pratt,’ said 
Mr. Burg. 
The junior partner bowed. ‘“ My 


nephew’s motive was undoubtedly 
revenge,” he said, judicially. °° Ridic- 
ulous as was the price he wanted us 
to pay for his invention, in all prob- 
ability it appeared to his perverted 
brain a small enough amount.” He 
paused for a moment, and then, 
crossing to Captain Bulteel, held out 
his hand, which was grasped warmly. 
‘* Your reputation as a seaman has 
been cleared finally by my investi- 
gations,” he added, pleasantly. “I 
have forwarded particulars of the 
real cause of the disaster to the Board 
of Trade, and you will soon regain 
your certificate as Master. The new 
steamer for our line, at present near- 
ing completion, Mr. Burg and I have 
decidedto place under your command. 
No; no thanks, please—it is only 
plain justice. You may thank your 
friend, Mr. Thompson, for his services. 
He has been true to you as—as—”’ 
Mr. Pratt paused for a word, then 
went on, smiling, “‘ as a needle to the 
Pole. Now, good morning to you 
both. I shall write you later.” 

Thompson went to the door. Bul- 
teel, stammering out his thanks, was 
following him, when a thought struck 
him, and he turned back. 

‘“Something in the box was put 
there to deflect the needle of the 
compass, was that it, sir?” 

Mr. Pratt smiled. ‘‘My good Bul- 
teel,” he said, “‘ the box contained a 
six-inch magnet !” 
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GLORIOUS GUERNSEY. 
By ROBERT BARR 


When the month of Octo- 
St. Petey ber arrives,the trueidler, 
Port. who loves to spend his 


days in pleasant places, 
scarcely knows where to go. The 
weather is becoming too cold in 
the northern resorts, and it is 
not yet late enough in the year 
to journey south. In such a 
dilemma he cannot do better than 
enter a terrestial paradise which, 
like the celestial paradise, possesses 
a portal presided over by St. Peter. 
The October climate of Guernsey is 
usually excellent, and the trip there 
frem London occupies no time at 
all, as it is performed at night, while 
you are asleep. You reach Guernsey 
between meals, as one may dine in 
luxury in London, take the 9.45 
express from Waterloo, and breakfast 
in St. Peter Port at 7 a.m. 

The name St. Peter Port occurs to 
one as unusual, and the town itself 
is picturesque enough to deserve 
a distinctive title. St. Peter Port 
faces the rising sun, and even the 
most travel-hardened stranger is 
charmed with his first view of it, as 
the Southampton steamer swings 
round to enter the excellent harbour. 
Bathed in the beams of the early sun, 
its clusters of houses rising up and 
up from the esplanade to the sky- 
line, embowered in the green of 
luxuriant gardens and parks, St. 
Peter Port looks like a miniature 
Genoa, and the Italian semblance is 
heightened by the semi-tropical char- 
acter of the vegetation, with its 
plants and trees seemingly of the 
sword-palm variety, while the rugged 
castle of medizval origin which rises 
from the waves in front of the town 
bears a striking resemblance to the 


similar edifice similarly situated be- 
fore the city of Naples. 

A more intimate acquaintance with 
St. Peter Port does not dispel the 
good opinion formed of it from the 
deck of the steamer. There are broad 
avenues lined with trees, and bor- 
dered by handsome residences, nar- 
rower thoroughfares winding up the 
hill, with here and there a notable 
specimen of ancient architecture ; 
steep flights of stone steps that again 
bring to mind some old-time hill 
town of France or Italy. Except the 
street by the shore, every road that 
leaves St. Peter Port must climb a 
long and steep hill, giving wide views, 
everywhere bounded by the sea, for 
the island is only about five miles 
wide, and nine-and-a-half miles long. 





Let not the English 


A Warning visitor swagger because 


to the Guernsey is but 30 
English. miles in circumference. 
I use the word English 

here deliberately, because’ the’ 


Scotch and Irish may swagger if 
they like. Guernsey never conquered 
them. But the English should wear an 
humbled and subdued air, and tread 
gingerly on the soil of Guernsey. 
On this proud Island, Edward VII., 
Emperor and King, is merely Duke 
of Normandy. They pay no King’s 
Tax here as we do in England. You 
see, Guernsey conquered England 
when it sent its Duke across in 1066 
without a return ticket. The Nor- 
mans could not subdue the Scotch 
and Irish ; indeed, Scotland, cannily 
biding its time until the Norman 
character was sterilised by contact 
with the vanquished English, sent its 
own pawky King Jimmy to sit on 
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the British Throne. The English 


over here (I’m writing these historical * 
words in Guernsey) pretend that they 


are of Norman stock, but that won’t 
wash. They were jolly well thrashed, 
as has always been the case except 
when they had the Scotch and Irish 
to fight for them. So England remains 
a subordinacy of Guernsey, although 
the people of St. Peter Port. don’t 
rub in this fact if you pay your bills 
promptly. 

Once a man wrote a popular song, 
which I believe was first rendered in 
an operatic performance given on the 
estate of Mr. W. W. Astor. Its refrain 
is to the effect that: “‘ Britons never 
(three times, please !) shall be slaves.” 
This chanty was composed, I hope, 
before the imposition of the Income 
Tax. No really free people would 
submit for a moment to an income- 
tax with its necessary power of in- 
quisitions into the sacred intricacies 
of a man’s business. Britons ever, 
ever, ever shall be slaves as long as 
an Official may call upon any one of 
them to produce his books, or exhibit 
his bank account. Guernsey, being 
free and unconquered, tolerates no 
income tax. Taxes are light on this 
tight little island, and are imposed 
on visible property. For instance, 
there is the chimney tax. You can’t 
conceal a chimney if you wanted to. 
Very well. You possess, let us say, 
five chimneys. Very well again. You 
hand over to the authorities five 
fowls—one hen for each chimney. 
Thus the tax is called the poularge (I 
hope I spell it correctly). The tax- 
collector swoops around, and, let 
us suppose, discovers a sixth chimney 
which perhaps you had forgotten, so 
he calls at the front door once more, 
five squeaking fowls on his arm, and 
says: “‘ Dll trouble you for another 
chicken, 1f you please.” 

Of course, Guernsey people have 
got into the habit of paying this 
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sensible tax in cash, but you always 
have the right to liquidate in kind if 
you keep a hen-house or neighbour 
with a man who neglects to lock his 
fowl-run at night. 





Guernsey is a cosmo- 


The politan country. It will 
Coinage accept any money it 
Difficulty. can lay its hands on, 


except that of Jersey. 
If you get a Guernsey man with his 
back against the wall, he will admit 
with visible reluctance, that the island 
of Jersey exists, but you can’t compel 
him to take its coinage Before I had 
been in St. Peter Port a week the 
thrifty inhabitants unloaded on me 
all their surplus Jersey pennies. 
Once a Jersey penny found its way 
into my pocket it stayed there. I 
could not get rid of it. I thought I 
should need to hire a boy to carry 
round my ever-increasing stock of 
Jersey copper. To get quit of it, I 
took a trip over to Jersey and revelled 
for a whole day on the fund. The 
Jersey people, who are up to snuff, 
in spite of what Guernsey says of 
them, speedily learned that an im- 
becile had come ashore who did not 
know the difference between Guernsey 
and Jersey currency. They gathered 
together their accumulations of 
Guernsey mintage and foisted it on 
me. On returning to St. Peter Port 
after a happy day in St. Heliers, I 
was thus the useful medium who 
gave to each island the brass that 
belonged to it, while the people of 
Jersey and Guernsey had the felicity 
of taking advantage of my greenness. 
Thus everybody was satisfied. 

The Guernsey penny bears no like- 
ness of any king on either surface. 
It ignores all mere monarchs. Not so 
the Jersey penny. One side shows the 
vignette of the head of the British 
Empire; where the King’s picture 
decorates the Jersey coin. the 
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Guernsey copper bears the touching 
remark ‘‘8 doubles,” with the date 
underneath. I am learned enough 
in mathematics to estimate a double 
as half a farthing. I like the name 
“double.” It sounds like a piece 
of money out of “ Treasure Island.”’ 
It is but a step from that to the 
full-mouthed, satisfying word “ doub- 
loons,” and from there to delightful 
pirates is a very short distance. And 
if pennies bearing the words “ eight 
doubles ” are not “ Pieces of Eight ”’ 
what are they ? To the credit of the 
Channel Islands, let it be said that 
no superiors in the producing of 
talented and industrious pirates ever 
existed than they. I believe Cromwell 
had some trouble with them on this 
score. Oliver objected to pirates, but 
they gave him a Roland for himself. 
The British fleets treatment of Jersey 
on the pirate question is one of the 
funniest historical incidents that ever 
occurred, and if I were not at the 
moment writing exclusively of 
Guernsey I'd tell it. 

The other side of the pennies are 
very much alike, and this similarity 
was the cause of my getting mixed 
up on the financial question. The 
Guernsey penny sports a squarish 
shield and emblazoned on it are three 
dachshunds or three lions, I am not 


sure which. They are either elongated - 


lions or ordinary dachshunds. I 
think they are intended for lions. 
The Jersey penny exhibits a pointed 
shield, and perhaps this is the reason 
that the lower dachshund (if it zs a 
dachshund) is a puppy. Either that 
or the shield bears two lions anda 
half. 





I hope that nothing I 
have written will im- 
press His Majesty King 
Edward VII. with the 
idea that he would not be most 
heartily welcomed should a perusal 


A Royal 
Veset. 
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of these notes incline him towards a 
visit to Guernsey. His father and 
mother landed here on August 24 
1846, and the inhabitants of Guernsey 
celebrated the event by persuading 
each of the Royal personages to open 
a fine thoroughfare, and thus we have 
the Victoria Road and the Albert 
Road. A splendid tower of granite 
was built on the highest point of 
land to commemorate the visit and 
from the top of this tower the whole 
island can be seen. In addition a 
fine bronze statue of Queen Victoria 
was erected in Candie pleasure 
grounds, and a statue of Prince Albert 
at the end of the pier named for him. 
Even their landing place is marked by 
a structure of granite, with an in- 
scription in gold, but here comes in 
the Norman pride of Guernsey. If 
the inscription had been in the 
‘“Queen’s English,” this might have 
been taken as a tacit admission that 
England was on an equality with 
Guernsey, so we read instead :— 


Ici sa Majesté la Reine 
VICTORIA, 
Accompagnée de son Altesse 
Royal le 
Prince Albert, 
son époux, 

Mit pied a terrele xxiv. Aoidt. 
MDCCCXLVI. 


But if we linger thus in the past we 
will never see the modern beauties of 
the island. This is accomplished in 
three ways. First by private carriage, 
which costs you a pound a whack ; 
second by char-a-banc, at half-a-crown 
a trip; third on foot, which does not 
involve the expenditure of a penny. 
Some people learn things out of 
books, others again pick up knowledge 
by the wayside. I discovered what 
char-a-banc meant during my first 
visit to Switzerland. It was at Cham- 
onix that the incident occurred. I 
had purchased a round trip ticket 
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from the amiable Mr. Cook, and, 
under his advice had taken great 
pains in selecting the various points 
I was to visit, determining to get 
from one to the other by the most 
interesting route. I wished to reach 
Martigny by the Téte Noire Pass, 
for although I bought my ticket I in- 
tended to travel on a pass. I found 
the wording of this particular coupon 
to read: ‘“‘Chamonix to Martigny 
via Char-a-banc,’” and I at once 
jumped to the conclusion that Mr. 
Cook had spoiled the broth. He had 
been one too many for me. I did not 
wish to visit Char-a-banc. I had never 
heard of the place, and could not find 
it on map or in guide book. I therefore 
entered a respectful but firm protest 
against this proposal to cart me to 
Char-a-banc instead of to the Téte 
Noire. When at last the astonished 
authorities realised the depth of 
ignorance with which they had to deal, 
they explained soothingly that char- 
a-banc was not a wine nor a cheese ; 
that it was a four-wheeled vehicle 
drawn by four horses I’ve remembered 
ever since. 





I have many times seen 


The crowded _char-a-bancs, 
Gentle and always felt a gentle 
Char-a-banc. pity for its inhabitants, 


who looked so tired that 
they did not know it was loaded and 
ready to go off at any moment. An 
ordinary full-grown char-a-banc holds 
twenty passengers, and whenever you 
ask the conductor the hour of its 
departure the invariable answer is: 
‘* Just starting now, sir.” 

This shows undue optimism on the 
part of the conductor, and it is re- 
markable that experience does not 
teach him that the char-a-banc rarely 
starts untilit contains every passenger 
who can be crowded upon it. 
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After refusing to indulge in char-a- 
bancs all my life, I never expected to 
become addicted to them at an age 
when I ought to be approaching years 
of discretion. But I became a char-a- 
bancer in Guernsey, being quite alone 
and not wishing to drive in state all 
by myself. I found the conductor 
a humorist, and here is a sample 
of his humour : 

‘* That, ladies and gentlemen, is our 
lunatic asylum. It contains 40 in- 
mates, but I know at least 400 others 
belonging to this town who ought to 
be inside.” 

Guernsey is notable for its pretty 
bays. Petit Bot Bay faces full south, 
is land locked by wonderful rocks, and 
displays a stretch of smooth sands. 
There are two picturesque water mills 
at the head of the bay, converted 
into beer mills, and you never miss 
the water till the keg runs dry. The 
proprietor, as he operated the spigot 
on my behalf, told me he spent much 
of his life in America and always 
wondered why he left there. Someone 
had informed him that Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, and others are taking ad- 
vantage of his absence and are making 
more money than he is. So, though 
he resides in a little paradise, he is 
dissatisfied. Thus the serpent of envy 
doth still invade the garden of 
Eden. 

In the extreme north of the Island 
Lancresse Bay, with its wide expanse 
of sand, is bordered by what is perhaps 
one of the finest golf grounds in the 
world, with short grass and huge 
bunkers of real rock. 

It would require the whole magazine 
to do justice to the attractiveness of 
Guernsey, so I shall have to let it go 
at this, especially as the steamer that 
is to take these notes to Southampton 
is just outside, ringing her bell, and I 
dislike to keep the boat waiting. 
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“RAST IS EAST ” 


By GUY RAWLENCE 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


N the salon of the Villa des Roses, 
behind the green rush blinds, 
Lady Main and her guests chatted 
and drank their tea. Outside 

the sunshine lay over the Desert like 
a pall of gold ; Biskra was languishing 
beneath the heat. 

Tt was not Lady Main’s first visit 
te this city of strange contrasts. 
Once she had come for health ; again 
for pleasure and to satisfy an awaken- 
ing curiosity ; and after that because 
of the indefinable spell the East had 
cast upon her, whose call was irre- 
sistible. This year she had taken 
Villa des Roses and invited four spe- 
cial friends to join her and stay as 
long as they wished. Sybil Yardley, 
with Gerald Clayton and his wife, 
had arrived early in January, while 
Captain Cecil Welsh did not appear 
until early in March. It was now the 
end of April and in a week the villa 
would be deserted, its inmates flying 
from the growing ardour of the sun. 

Lady Main, her tea finished, lay 

back comfortably in her chair. “I 
hope they are having good sport,” 
she said, referring to Captain Welsh 
and Gerald Clayton, who were shoot- 
ing quail near the river in the 
fields ‘of grain. 

‘‘It must be so hot for them,” 

murmured Mrs. Clayton, as she rose 


and moved towards the door. “I 
am going to write letters and tell 
everyone for the hundredth time how 
lovely it is here.” She rustled away, 
and there was silence in the whitc- 
washed room; only from without 
came the occasional snarl of a camel 
and the cries of little Arab chil- 
dren. | 

In one corner of the room on a 
divan covered with Eastern work, 
Sybil Yardley leant vacantly gazing 
at the green blinds. Her thoughts 
were with the shooters also. She 


“saw them crouching amidst the stand- 


ing corn under the blazing sun, wait- 
ing for the dainty birds to appear ; 
an Arab holding each horse at the 
brink of the stream; she knew the 
picture so well. 

Against the faded embroideries the 
pale face of the girl seemed as if cut 
from a cameo. Her light gold hair 
rolled back smoothly from a broad 
white forehead ; her eyes were a deep 
blue, and just now held a tender look 
in their depths, while a half-smile 
wreathed her scarlet lips; later a 
little gathering frown settled between 
the graceful curve of her brows. She 
rose, and walking to the window, 
drew aside the blind. A bar of sun- 
light shot into the room. 

*T shall go to the Villa Benevent,” 
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she announced. “It will be delicious 
there.”’ : 

Lady Main looked up from her book. 

‘““T’m afraid I am too lazy to come 
with you, and I don’t quite like your 
going alone,”’ she said. 

‘“ What nonsense!” the girl pro- 
tested. ‘“‘ You know the scores of 
times I have been there alone; I’ve 
half lived there lately, and the 
mumbling beggar doesn’t cause even 
a slight tremor of fear any more.” 

‘* Oh, it isn’t the mumbling beggar 
I fear,” said Lady Main slowly, “ but 
our friend, the Caid.” 

‘*The Caid!”’ exclaimed Sybil, in 
surprise. “Not our paragon ? ”’ 

Caid Mustapha-ben-Khalifa was a 
handsome Arab, ruler of a district 
east of Biskra, at the foot of the blue 
mountains. He spent much of his 
time at the capital of the Zibans, but 
he was also well acquainted with the 
gaieties of Algiers, and more than once 
had visited Paris. _Handsome, clever, 
and moderately wealthy, many of 
the Europeans at Biskra had received 
him quite freely in their houses. He 
was admited by the ladies and 
thought well of by the men—he had 
excellent gazelle shooting. He came 
often to the Villa des Roses, and 
latterly his visits had become much 
more frequent. With the others of 
her party, Sybil had been interested 
in him, and he had told many 
tales of the Desert and adventures 
that appealed to the love of the 
picturesque in the young English girl. 

Lady Main closed her book. 

“Yes,” she said, “I mean our 
paragon. I confess to being pleased 
that we go so soon, for he has fright- 
ened me lately—frightened me on 
your account.” 

‘“ What do you mean ?”’ asked the 
girl, puzzled. 

‘“My dear Sybil, the Caid is vio- 
lently in love,” declared the elder 
lady. 
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‘‘Well, and what has that to do with 
me?” 

“But it is with you that he is in 
love,” protested the other. 

‘How utterly absurd ! ’”’ exclaimed 


the girl, blushing. 


“It is true, none the less. The 
adoration of this Arab chief may 
seem absurd to you, but it is not so 
to him. He is wild with love of 
you; I have seen it in his eyes—they 
devour you. Until now he has re- 
strained himself, so we must be very 
careful. We leave Biskra in a week, 
but in seven days much may happen ; 
so I repeat, we must be careful. You 
know an Arab’s courage and deter- 
mination is never questioned.” 

A momentary look of fear stood in 
the girl’s eyes, then she laughed gaily. 

“My dearest friend,” she said, 
“you are too romantic. Your 
thoughts have run wild; you dream 
of kidnapping, imagining the Caid 
will capture and carry me away 
on a snow-white steed to some haven 
in the Desert.” Again she laughed 
brightly, while she continued, “‘ Mon- 
sieur Mustapha is more a European 
gentleman thanan Arab chief. As to © 
the Villa Benevent, he told me he 
was compelled to ride to his own 
district to-day, so I shall be safe 
enough, and Captain Welsh and Mr. 
Clayton will be passing that way 
very soon, while even the ordinary 
visitor would come to my rescue if I 
should give but one little shriek.” 

The girl stood by the door, one 
hand raised to draw aside the striped 
camel’s hair portiére which concealed 
it. 

‘You must remember, my dear,”’ 
said Lady Main, “that although the 
East rubs shoulders with the West 
to an astonishing degree, ‘ East is 
East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet,’ and an Arab 
chief can never acquire the restraints 
of a European gentleman,”’ 
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chateau with its matchless garden— 
a paradise free to all who cared to 
enter. Here, in its green recesses, 
she loved to wander, or linger in one 
of the little pavilions that stand 
among the whispering trees, reading 
some strange Eastern tale. 

With a half-breathed sigh of plea- 
sure she left the slim youth at the gate 
and walked across the courtyard ; 
passing the villa shuttered and 
blank, she disappeared through the 
trim hedges. Before her the sanded 
alleys ran hither and thither like 
arabesques amidst the green. On 
either hand little streams hurried 
the dull waters between their banks, 
laving the roots of palms on their 
way. Geraniums, like gouts of blood, 
leant forward on their stalks; roses 
hung in a tangle. Palmwood bridges 
crossed the bubbling ways which here 
and there caught the sunlight so that 
a thousand tiny mirrors seemed to 
awake in their depths, glittering back 
the majesty of the sun. The air was 
filled with the laughter of the ills, 
the whirr of crickets, and the sounds 
of birds. Through an avenue of 
mimosa she came to a little square- 
domed house. At ore corner spread 
an enormous palm, covered, like the 
blanched plaster, by a cascade of 
bougainvillea. All around her the 
trees swayed softly. Sybil entered, 
and, seating herself on the cushioned 
divan that encircled the interior, she 
sat dreaming. 

Biskra and the Desert had entered 
into her very being ; more and more 
this Eastern life had entwined itself 
around her. Supremely happy as she 
had been, the thought that she would 
leave this Land of the Sun so soon 
would have saddened her had not a 
new emotion, more powerful, taken 
possession of her. For, as she sat 
dreaming, her thoughts were of Cecil 
Welsh. As yet no word of affection 
had passed between them, but her 
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mind dwelt on the happiness she 
knew was approaching her. 

A step fell softly on the beaten sand 
of the path. A thrill ran through 
her, for had not Cecil promised to 
meet her in the garden that evening. 

Someone spoke softly. 

‘* Mademoiselle ! ”’ 

She turned quickly ; in the door- 
way stood the magnificent figure of 
Caid Mustapha-ben-Khalifa. He was 
tall and straight, with a powerful 
breadth of shoulder, and muscles 
taut and strong. He wore a white 
gondura with burnous of chocolate- 
coloured cloth, half concealing a silver 
worked waistcoat. On his head was 
the strange dome-shaped cap of felt 
worn by the Arabs of the Plain; it 
was covered with a spotless haik and 
bound with strings made of camel’s 
hair. He had been riding, and wore 
high boots of scarlet leather. 

Sybil rose quickly; Lady Main’s 
words came back to her in a rush. 

‘You are soon returned,”’ she said, 
speaking in French. 

Mustapha smiled, showing his im- 
maculate teeth. | 

He was strangely fascinating, with 
statuesque features and dark, intense 
eyes. 

‘“ Yes, Mademoiselle; I found it 
useless to go so far’as my own dis- 
trict. At Chetma I met a messenger, 
and returned. I wished to discover 
Mademoiselle in the garden—you love 
it; is it not so?” 

‘“T adore the garden,” assented 
Sybil enthusiastically, “ but I love the 
Desert and the mountains even more.”’ 

They stood facing each other at 
the entrance of the pavilion. The 
Caid was, as she had always seen him, 
graceful and courteous, and Sybil felt 
no fear. - 

“I, too, love the garden,” he said, 
slowly, “ but this is not my favourite 
spot; that is beyond. Shall I show 
it you, Mademoiselle ? ” 
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Fora moment Sybil hesitated. The 
garden undoubtedly would be de- 
serted. No tourist would be near, 
for the season at Biskra was over; 
the Arab gardeners were far away. 
There was only herself and the Caid — 
but Cecil would be coming —her hesi- 
tation vanished at the thought; she 
would see this cherished spot of 
Mustapha. | 

** Volontiers,” she murmured. 

Together they moved from the 
stucco pavilion, the Caid leading the 
way along one of the sanded alleys. 
They did not speak and the silence 
grew oppressive ; once Sybil glanced 
at the face of the man _ who 
walked beside her. His features 
were set, and he gazed fixedly before 
him. 

Slowly they wandered into the 
inmost recesses of the garden. They 
had left the rustling stream; palms 
grew everywhere —giants of the desert, 
holding aloft their sheaves of close- 
packed blossom ; lowly palms waving 
their fronds across the path. The 
shadows grew denser; like golden 
tears the sunlight splashed through 
the leaves. The world was a world 
of greenery with all the gamut of 
colour played over and over. 

Again Sybil hesitated. She knew 
this part of the garden; it was the 
wildest, most deserted portion, where 
the mud wall which encloses it abuts 
on palm-groves remote from any 
dwelling. The Caid’s silence terrified 
her, and dread began to drag heavily 
at her heart. 

Suddenly he paused. They stood 
in a circle of smooth sand with the 
trees sweeping all round and over 
them. It was gloomy, with the green 
obscurity of a sea-cave; one listened 
for the lisp of waves. 

“Tt is here,” said Mustapha softly, 
turning towards Sybil. 

She faltered before his gaze; his 
eyes seemed to burn her. 
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“It is here, Mademoiselle,” he 
repeated. “I often come to this part 
of the garden. Three months since, 
I sat behind that golden mimosa, 
dreaming as I sometimes do dream. As 
Isat, I heard a voice singing —it was as 
the soft cooing of doves. I peered 
between the hanging branches, and 
there, in the twilight of the trees, I 
saw you, Mademoiselle, white clad, 
singing! Ididnot move; I watched, 
I listened—I could have listened till 
now.” 

Sybil gave a little laugh; it was 
nervous and rang false. 

“Monsieur!” she exclaimed, ex- 
postulating. 

For a moment she looked away, 
then back again at his eyes; they 
fascinated her. Swiftly he came 
towards her, and throwing out his 
hands, he seized her wrists. 

‘* Mademoiselle Sybil, from then to 
now all my thoughts have been of 
you; waking, sleeping, your image 
has been before my eyes—more beau- 
tiful than the stars and more tender- 
than the first flush of dawn; more to 
be desired than all the wealth of the 
world. I love you!” 

With a little cry she tried to wrench 
herself free, but was powerless in 
the grasp of his brown hands. His 
words came in a torrent of passion. 

““ I cannot lose you so _ soon; 
you must come with me into the 
Desert. Near by EF have a horse 
ready saddled. Together we will ride 
far—far into the South. There we 
shail live in the sunlight—man and 
wife. We shall be lost to the world, 
but happiness awaits us in the 
Desert.” 

He was bending closer, his breath 
was hot on her cheek. A cry broke 
from her—a cry of despair. She shut 
her eyes that she might not see the 
face that leant over her. His grasp 
tightened ; instinctively she felt his 
lips were near her own... . 
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‘* Hold!” 

A voice broke the stillness, sharp 
as a shot. 

The Caid sprang back. Inan open- 
ing of the trees stood Captain Welsh, 
pale with anger. For a moment the 
two men gazed fixedly at each other ; 
then Mustapha’s hand leapt to his 
belt, and a revolver covered the other. 
With a moan Sybil sank to the sand. 

““Monsieur has arrived at a time 
unfortunate for him,” said the Caid. 
‘** There are one of two things Mon- 
sieur must do; he must wait yonder 
in the palm-groves many hours and 
swear not to betray me, or to-night he 
must face Allah. Swear, Monsieur ! 
Move and you die!” 

Sybil, as she knelt on the ground, 
beheld the tumult in Cecil’s mind. 
His lips seemed to frame words, but 
he held them back just as he restrained 
himself from dashing forward at the 
Caid, unarmed as he was. 

“You have doubtless weighed the 
risk ? The abduction of an English 
girl and the murder of an Englishman 
are not light offences.” 

His voice sounded strained, and 
Sybil’s heart sank at the helplessness 
of the situation. From this remote 
corner of the garden no cries could 
pierce the jungle of trees, which was 
far from any road or path. 

‘““T have weighed all things, Mon- 
sieur, and | have no fear. True, your 
coming was unexpected, but it is of 
small account. A shot from this 
place would scarce be heard, and even 
if heard, it would not be heeded. 
For Mademoiselle and myself there 
is the wide Desert, where I am aware 
of many safe refuges. And now, 
Monsieur, your answer ? ” 

The words sounded pitiless to Sybil, 
and their horror possessed her. 

‘* Swear, Cecil!”’ she cried ; “ swear, 
and save me!” 

The name fell sweetly on his ears, 
and the delicious thought, “‘ She loves 
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me,’ overwhelmed him. Yet, were 
they to be parted by ghastly fate, 
and he powerless to avert it. He 
looked at Sybil, with a glance that 
touched her soul, and in her extremity 
she turned to the Caid. 

‘* Monsieur,” she said quietly, “ for 
many weeks and months you have 
been our friend and guest at the 
Villa des Roses, and we thought 
you what we in England call a 
‘gentleman.’ To-day you have 
shown us we were mistaken. You 
say you love me. Prove it! I be- 
seech you,—spare—my lover!” 

The Caid started. ‘“‘ Your lover?” 
he said in bewilderment. Sybil was 
flushing crimson in the green twilight. 

‘“My lover,” she repeated softly. 

They faced each other—a meeting 
of East and West, a strange picture 
in the dreamy shadows; the dainty 
figure of the girl and the towering 
form of the Caid, embodiment of the 
inscrutable East —implacable, un- 
fathomable, savage. As he _ stood 
there, a new emotion stirred his heart, - 
an emotion strange to many of the 
Desert—pity. For the first time the 
knowledge of their mutual love had 
entered his mind, and, strangely 
enough, there came no jealousy to 
battle with the flickering of com- 
passion. He saw the desolation that 


-his own passion would cause, and a 


wave of higher feeling swept over 
him. 

His hand fell to his side, his glance 
sank to the ground ; then he turned 
abruptly and began to pace to and 
fro. He seemed to be resisting the 
impulse of generosity, fighting like a 
lion at the bars of his cage; tutored 
by Islam and the Desert he was yet 
alive to the honour of the West; but 
it troubled him. The Desert was 
beyond; the lion’s strength was 
waning. 

Suddenly he paused, and came 
towards Sybil; his face was grey 
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and beaded with perspiration. The 
girl rose from her knees wondering ; 
she took his outstretched hand. 

** Adieu, Mademoiselle,” he said. 
“T thank you; you have caused me to 
do what [ know is right. I shall not 
see you again. To-morrow I set out 
on a pilgrimage to Kairwan. Try 
and forgive, although you cannot 
understand—the East.” 

His grasp relaxed, and he turned 
away quickly, disappearing amongst 
the trees. 

Captain Welsh carried Sybil, half 
fainting, from the scene of their 
strange drama. He placed her on a 
narrow seat built out from the stone 
wall of the garden. 

Below lay the arid breadth of the 
river bed; afar, a streak of blue told 
where the stream ran wooingly over 
the pebbles. On the further bank 
rose the line of a near oasis, while 
beyond, the Desert stretched its in- 
finity of gilded sand. 

The sun was sctting behind the 
" palms,-and a few frail clouds caught 
a fiery glimmer and sailed through 
the blue like burning argosies. The 
mountains, flushed with orange and 
carnation, held rifts of deep blue 
shadow. | 

A caravan went splashing across 
the shallows, the camels walking 
daintily through the water; near by 
two men were praying, their white 
forms genuflecting as they followed 
the sacred commands of the Prophet. 
A flock of goats browsed on the edge 
of the track that wound beneath the 
wall, whose guardian held a reed flute 
to his lips, and the faint trills, like 
elfin laughter, came waveringly from 
the little instrument. 
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Amidst this quiet scene it was 
difficult to believe in the tumult and 
stress of emotion through which they 
had passed, although their hearts had 
not yet returned to their even way of 
beating. The girl leant against the 
wall. | 

‘ Sybil—dearest !”’ Cecil whispered 
softly. 

The sun fell lower. The _ heat- 
coloured Desert faded out like a 
cooling furnace; a delicious breeze 
sprang up from the wastes. The wail 
of the flute grew fainter, mingling 
with the clamour of the frogs down 
in the sandy pools. 

Hand in hand they sat, silent 
in their new-found happiness. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken 
by the clangour of a bell. They rose 
and turned down the path that led 
to the courtyard. At the gate a> 
white figure awaited them. 

‘* Allah iselemeck,’’ the 
murmured as they passed out. 

The sky darkened to sapphire over 
the ash-grey Desert, and a pale light 
told of the coming moon. The eyes 
of the lovers turned to the river- 
bed, across which a rider was spur- 
ring, his floating burnous like a dark 
cloud behind him. 

Silently they watched him cs he 
mounted the rise beyond, finally 
vanishing into the blue distance. 

“It is he,” said Sybil, in an awed 
whisper. 

Cecil took her in his arms. 

From beyond the river, where 
Nomads were lighting their fires, came 
the crisp bark of the Kabyle dogs ; 
the goat-herd with his flute had 
wandered far into the oasis. It was 
night. 
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THE RETURN OF THE COLQUHOUN 


By ROBERT BARR 


Iilustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


A roofless ruin so _ recently 
accomplished that the thin 
blue smoke still rolled lazily 
up in the moonlight from within its 
strong, calcined walls. The Castle of 
Benuchara had been captured and 
burnt, and he had arrived too late to 
aid his Clan or share in the defeat of 
his house. | 
The young man sat motionless on 
his horse, and as he gazed at this 
silent evidence of disaster the great 
grief welling up from his sore heart 
brought a sob into his throat. More 
ominous than even the fire-riven walls 
was the sense of desolation which the 
extreme stillness of the environs made 
manifest to the young man. Even 
the moan of someone wounded would 
have brought relief, but the silence of 
complete destruction lay on all the 
land, and something seemed _ to 
whisper to the lone horseman, *‘ You 
are the last of yourrace.”” Heglanced 
up Glen Fruin, at whose’ entrance the 
Castle stood, well named the Valley 
of Sorrow, where his ancestors had 
been cut to pieces by the MacGregors ; 
then his gaze wandered down to the 
peaceful mirror of Loch Lomond, and 
everywhere was the same awesome 
silence. No shout of victory, no cry 
of the vanquished; not even the 
crackle of fire among burning logs. 
The man sat there stunned and in- 
active. It seemed an eternity since 
he was a careless youth in Glasgow 
College, one of numbers in that 
sombre city, yet the interval was 
measured by hours rather than by 
days. There had come to him sud- 


i this was his home-coming ! 


denly an unkempt, bare-legged runner 
from Benuchara, with the cry :— 

‘* The MacFarlanes are out and have 
surrounded the Castle! The bulk of 
the Colquhouns are off on a foray to 
the north-east, but messengers have 
gone for them. The garrison is scant, 
and your father bids you mount and 
come to his rescue. If you cannot 
steal through the cordon, then make 
round by the lower end of the Loch 
and strike for Callander to meet our 
forces.” 

And with this the messenger set 
his face to the North, without waiting 
for food or rest, to carry the tidings 
to the Colquhouns, should the direct 
envoys from the Castle fail to find 
them. 

Malcolm Colquhoun came from: no 
poverty-stricken family. His Clan 
was rich and he had money to spend. 
He bought the best sword and the 
best horse he could purchase in 
Glasgow. He waited not the fitting 
on of armour, for a good swordsman’s 
defence is his stout blade, and an 
iron costume is cumbersome. So he 
spurred along the northern bank of 
the Clyde, and this was his home- 
coming. 

An older man and a wiser man, on 
seeing his desolated Castle, would 
have retraced his steps, passed to the 
other shore of the Loch, and there 
have waited his friends or gone 
to meet them. Reason would have 
shown him that he could do nothing 
against the victorious MacFarlanes 
single-handed. After the first sharp 
spasm of grief had passed he was 
filled with a grim determination to 
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from its sinister bulk; no sound of 
rejoicing .or clamour of victory dis- 
turbed the intense solemnity of the 
lonely isle. Malcolm crept cautiously 
to the foot of its bailey wall, and in its 
shadow he stole carefully along till 
he came to the closed gate. 

There was no definite plan in the 
young man’s mind ; his one idea was 
to get somehow into the fortress of 
his enemy and kill, kill. It mattered 
not whether the slain were Chief or 
gillie so long as he was MacFarlane. 

The moon had gone too far to the 


west for her rays to shine upon the’ 


gate, and Malcolm groped in semi- 
darkness and silence so profound that 
he feared even the touch of his hand 
on the wood might be heard, were 
there any to listen. He pushed 
gently and found the portal barred as 
he had expected. Turning round, his 
scabbard swung with him, and its iron 
end struck the sounding panel like a 
knocker, which, to the strained ears 
of the young man seemed loud enough 
to be heard at the other end of Loch 
Lomond. The accident he tried so 
hard to avoid had happened; and 
now he stood breathless awaiting the 
result. 

“Ts that you, Ronald?” came a 
whisper from the other side of the 
wall. The language was Gaelic, and 
Malcolm quickly answered in the 
same. 

‘““ Yes,”? he said, under his breath ; 
6¢ open.” 

Falsehood is supposed to be fair in 
war, and in one other event of which 
the young man had, as yet, no ex- 
perience. 

There was a sound of bolts being 
withdrawn and then one leaf of the 
gate came ajar with much circum- 
spection. Young Colquhoun placed 
his stalwart shoulder against the 
hinged barrier and thrust it violently 
inward, throwing down the man 
behind it. Like a leopard he sprung 
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upon the prostrate warder, right hand 
at throat preventing any outcry. The 
fallen man was old-and made no 
resistance, so Malcolm, hissing in his 
ear a threat that compelled silence, 
lifted and carried him to the ward- 
room by the side of the gate, and 
there tied him hand and foot with his 
plaid covering his head. Closing the 
ward-room door behind him, he then 
shut the gate, thrusting the bolts into 
their places. He marvelled for a 
moment at the deserted appearance of 
the courtyard, guessing quite accu- 
rately that every available man had 
gone upon the foray; nevertheless 
the Castle might be full of warriors, 
though why they should keep so 
quiet when no attack on the island 
fortress could have been anticipated, 
he was at a loss to imagine. He 
crossed the courtyard to the Castle 
door, which he found unfastened. 
The MacFarlanes evidently thought 
themselves secure; however, the 
young man took no risks, but pro- 
ceeded on tip-toe along the dark 
passage until his foot struck the lower 
step of a stair. Scarcely drawing 
breath he rested a moment, but 
nothing came of his first stumble. 
He mounted the stair slowly, being 
careful where he placed his feet, and 
at the top found himself in a long hall 
with a door at the farther end slightly 
ajar, and through the chink streamed 
the light of a fire from an inner room. 
He worked his way like a cat toward 
the illuminated opening, his left hand 
touching the wall, his right grasping 
his good blade, held horizontally in 
front of him. Reaching the end of 
the hall without mishap he tried to 
peer into the room, but got only a 
sight of one corner and some portion 


of a blazing hearth on which a log 


fire was piled. Pushing the door very 
quietly inward to get a more extended 
view, the hinges creaked harshly, and 
he was startled by a voice within the 
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Madam, in spite of your scorn of 
me, we are in some sort kinsfolk.”’ 

The girl drew herself up proudly, 
and her eyes flashed indignantly at 
him. 

‘From the house of Lennox, yes ; 
but my ancestors were their equals, 
and yours were their menials.”’ 

“It grieves me to contradict any 
assertion made by one so fair, but you 
know family pride is strong with us 
of the north, so with much regret I 
again dispute your statement.” 

“Sir, you are exceedingly polite.” 

“Not so, Madam, for I cannot 
return your compliment.” 

“IT say we were noble when the 
Colquhouns were gillies. My  fore- 
bears fought side by side with Robert 
Bruce at Bannockburn, thus helping 
to liberate Scotland. You will search 
the battle list in vain for the name 
of Colquhoun.” 

“ It is just possible that none of us 
were there,” returned the young man 
with a slight laugh. 

“No, you were attending the dogs 
in their kennels.”’ 

In spite of himself an angry flush 
overspread the brow of the insulted 
man, and his lips tightened ominously. 
He put forth his hand and closed the 
door, setting his back against it. 

“Madam,” he cried sternly, “ this 
genealogical discussion 1s interesting, 
but it was for another purpose I came 
to MacFarlane Castle. I proclaim 
this stronghold mine, and you my 
prisoner. Throw on the table the 
dagger you are grasping underneath 
your plaid.” 

The girl withdrew her hand and 
the dagger was then in plain sight. 

‘“ Draw your sword and come and 
take it, valorous greyhound keeper.”’ 

Colquhoun did not draw his sword, 
but he strode forward to where she 
stood, making nothing of her menace, 
and grasped her swift descending 
wrist. With gentle force, that the 
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girl found irresistible, he disengaged 
her hand, flung the weapon into the 
fire, and walked back to the door 
without a word. Tears of vexation 
dimmed the flashing eyes of the girl. 

‘* Courageous dogman !”’ she cried. 
‘You can outbrave a MacFarlane 


‘woman, finding her alone and un- 


protected in her Castle, but you dare 
not face MacFarlane men, who are 
now in the field.” 

‘That, Madam, is as untruthful 
as the other statements you have 
made. I came here alone to this 
Castle expecting to find it full of 
victorious MacFarlane men.” 

‘ Alone!” cried the girl, her tears 
vanishing. 

Colquhoun bit his lip with vexation, 
realising the admission he had made 
in his anger, but a moment’s reflec- 
tion comforted him when he remem- 
bered that she also had confessed her- 
self in the same predicament. 

The elation which the girl betrayed 
upon learning that he had no followers 
died away again, as she saw she was 
helpless to take advantage of the 
situation. She spoke more calmly : 

‘You have not answered my ques- 
tion. How came you here?” 

‘“T was summoned from Glasgow 
to my father’s aid. I found our 
Castle Benuchara destroyed.” 

‘‘Thank heaven!” cried the girl 
fervently. 

“And so,” continued the young 
man, calmly, “ finding myself home- 
less, I have taken another Castle.” 

“Can you hold it ?” 

“Tecan try.” 

The girl laughed. 

‘The dauntless man who wrenches 
a dagger and a Castle from a woman! ”’ 
she said. ‘ Your name shall lose all 
its canine flavour, and hereafter shall 
go down on the lists of the lion- 
hearted.” 

“YT assure you, Madam,” replied 
the goaded man with great good 
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nature, ‘“‘ that the fact of the Castle 
being defended by one as brave as 
she 1s beautiful, is the fault of circum- 
stance, and will never be placed to 
my discredit. I hope you will believe 
me when I say that I feel more fear 
in facing your conquering eyes than I 
shall ever experience before the wea- 
pons of all your kinsmen. I have no 
desire to deal harshly with you, unless 
you compe} me, as you did a moment 
ago. If you pledge me your word, 
you are as free of the Castle as you 
were before I came.” 

“That is very good of you,” said 
the girl, gazing intently at him, then 
suddenly veiling her eyes in a manner 
so bewildering that Colquhoun did 
not know whether she spoke in earnest 
or in sarcasm. 

““Under certain conditions,” con- 
tinued the young man. “ First, 
that you shall not leave this Castle 
without my knowledge or permis- 
sion; secondly, that you will send 
no messengers. Do you accept my 
terms?” 

‘“* Readily,” answered the girl, “ the 
more so that I could not leave this 
Castle if I would, and, for your second 
condition, I possess no messenger to 
send.”’ 

“Very well, Madam. Are there 
then none but you within these 
walls ? ”’ 

‘““ None, except two maidservants, 
and the guardian of the gate.” 

““It may seem unchivalrous, 
Madam, but it is a necessity of war, 
so I must ask you to guide me through 
the Castle, that I may satisfy myself 
there are no others within.” 

The former look of pride and con- 
tempt came once more into the girl’s 
eyes. 

‘““T would have you know, sir, that 
I am not one to do your bidding.” 

‘You refuse, then, to allow me 
to search the Castle ?”’ returned the 
young man with some suspicion. 
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‘Not so; but some other must be 
your servant. The old warder at 
the gate will guide you through every 
nook and cranny of the place.”’ 

‘“ Yes, and once outside the door 
you would bar my re-admittance.”’ 

‘It’s very likely,” said the girl with 
a laugh. 

“Then call one of your maid- 
servants ; she will untie the warder.”’ 
But seeing the girl showed no inten- 
tion of obeying him, he added, “ that 
is, if he .be still alive, for I fear he 
may be smothered in his own plaid.” 

A look of horror and anxiety came 
over the girl’s face as he spoke. She 
ran swiftly to the further end of the 
apartment, threw open a door and 
called to her servants. They ap- 
peared in a moment or two and stood 
stock still in amazement on seeing an 
armed man standing with his back 
against the other door. 

‘“Run quickly to the gate, Mar- 
garet,”’ cried Miss MacFarlane, “‘ there 
you will find old Archie bound. 
Unloose him and bring him to me 
here, if he be able to come.” 

Malcolm opened the coer to allow 
the servant to pass. 

* You will find him in the guard- 
-house,”” he said. 

‘* Oh, Miss Elin, Miss Elin!” cried 
the other servant. ‘ Why stands a 
Colquhoun at our door ?” 

“Hush,” said Miss Elin. ‘ Do 
not fear ; he is alone and will not hurt 
you,” saying which she came again to 


the bench and sat down by ‘the fire 


where Colquhoun first saw her. She 
gazed for a few moments at the burn- 
ing logs, then looked up at the silent 
young man with something like rising 
interest in her glance. 

“You have ridden direct from 
Glasgow here ?”’ she asked. 

‘Yes, Madam.” 

* You are then probably both tired 

and hungry ?” 

‘“ And wet as well, 


Madam, for I 
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swam your cold Loch to the island.” 

“Mary,” said the girl to the re- 
maining servant, *“‘go and prepare 
food.” When the maid had dis- 
appeared, the girl continued, address- 
ing Colquhoun. 

““We get but few visitors at 
MacFarlane Castle, and our guest 
chambers may not afford the comfort 
to which you are accustomed ; but I 
can give you a choice of room on the 
eastern or the western side, whichever 
you prefer.” 

‘“T thank you, Madam, and_ beg 
you not to take any trouble on my 
behalf. I shall do very well wherever 
I am quartered.” 

At this moment Margaret and the 
warder came in together; the old 
man rather shaky after his experiences 
in the ward-room. 

‘* Archie,” said the girl with con- 
cern, “I trust you are not hurt ? ”’ 

‘““No, my lady,’ answered the 
warder, “ only slightly out of breath.” 
And he cast a malignant glance at his 
captor. 

“This gentleman wishes te settle 
by search that there are no others in 
the Castle except just us _ four. 
Take the keys and a light and conduct 
him wherever he wishes to go. Mar- 


garet will prepare the East Room for: 


his reception, when his inspection has 
been‘ completed to his liking.” 

The old warder bowed low, but 
made no reply other than a glance of 
comprehension towards the mistress 
of the Castle. 

Young Colquhoun followed his 
guide, keeping his sword in readiness 
to meet any unexpected attack, a 
good military precaution. Hesearched 
the Castle high and low, and only 
one door was not opened. 

‘“ What is in here ?” he asked. 

‘* That is the East Room, sir,” re- 
plied the warder, *“ which Margaret is 
preparing for you; you can search it 
when we come down from the roof.” 
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Once on the battlements of the 
Castle, he found that the moon had 
set, while to the east could be seen the 
pale reflection of approaching morn- 
ing. The keen air was very chill, 
and the young man shivered in gar- 
ments that were not yet dry. Weari- 
ness was rapidly overcoming him and 
his vigilance palpably relaxed. He 
descended the narrow stairway from 
the battlements, and in the hall found 
Margaret waiting beside the door o 
the East Room. 

“Are there bolts on the inside of 
this door ?””’ inquired Colquhoun. 

“There are no bolts, sir,” replied 
the warder, “‘ but you can take the 
key in with you,” and so saying he 
removed the huge key from the out- 
side of the door, holding it in his 
hand. Margaret held the light so 
that it did not shine into the room, 
while the warder’s lamp burned close 
against the wall. 

“T will take your light, if you 
please,” said the young man, reaching 
for it; so, with sword in one hand and 
the light in the other, he entered. 
Instantly both man and woman pro- 
jected themselves against him, and 
immediately he fell down and down, 
as if into a well, his sword snapping 
in two beneath him. Dazed as he 
was by the fall he recognized the clear 
voice of the girl aloft. 

‘Ts he in?” 

‘Yes, my lady,” was the decided 
answer of the warder. “‘ He'll need 
no plaid round his head down there.” 

As Colquhoun lay prone where he 
had fallen, a torch shone above him, 
and he saw that he was at the bottom 
of a bottle-shaped dungeon, whose 
sides sloped inward as they arose, 
escape from which without assistance 
was as hopeless as if he were buried 
in the centre of the earth. The fair 
face of the girl appeared over the 
opening above him. 

“*T trust, sir,” 


she said, ‘that 
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“Yes, Madam.” 

“Then I have a proposal to make 
to you. Will you give me your word 
that you will not attempt to escape, 
or do anything to the disadvantage 
of this Castle if I allow you out of your 
cell 2” 

‘“No, Madam. You mistake the 
situation entirely. The Castle is mine. 
You are my prisoner under parole.”’ 

‘“Oh, stands the case so. I have 
need of you aloft here. Ronald, 
whom we expected last night, has 
arrived, and as he is as stalwart as 
yourself, I propose-to send him into 
your cell to bind you. I ask you not 
to injure him.” 

‘You ask the impossible, Madam. 
If he comes down here he will need 
to be.a better man than I if he ever 
sees daylight again.” 


“You are most stubborn,” an- 
swered the lady petulantly. “ Ispoke 
for your own advantage. He is as 


strong as you are, and will be armed 
with a sword and dagger, while your 
weapon is broken. I wish you up 
here, but not cut to pieces.” 

“You are very kind, Madam; 
still, Ronald must take his chances. 
If he come within my reach I shall 
slay him if I can.” 

“So, sir, you will make no com- 
pact with me?” 

‘“No compact of 
Madam.” 

‘Then there is news for you. The 
Castle is at this moment surrounded 
by the Colquhouns. There are at 
least five hundred of them on the 


that kind, 


island, and now that Ronald has’ 


come there are but five of us in the 
Castle. I thought you might be 
interested in witnessing the scene from 
the battlements, but if you would 
rather remain in this dungeon, I offer 
no objections.” 

“Ah!” cried the young man, 
eagerly. “ Will you allow me_ to 
speak with my kinsmen, Madam ? ”’ 
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“Qh, certainly.” 

‘““T warn you that what I shall say 
will be little to your benefit.” 

‘** Anything you can say will be of 
no avail. Our protection is our. 
strong - walls. You consent to be 
bound, then, and will not attempt to 
escape ?” 

‘You cannot bind me by both oath 
and rope; I consent to be bound by 
your rope, and will not hinder Ronald 
knotting ; but once on the battle- 
ments I shall escape if I can.” 

‘““T agree to that,” answered Elin 
MacFarlane; then to Ronald, who 
stood behind her, she cried :— 

Throw down the cord 
descend.” 

Ronald threw into the dungeon a 
coil of binding cord and then de- 
scended by a stout rope, which was 
instantly pulled up again. The war- 
der lighted the interior of the cell 
with a torch held over the opening. 

Young Colquhoun made no re- 
sistance, but allowed the stalwart 
MacFarlane to bind him securely. 
The thick rope was again flung down, 
and Ronald, after tying the end round 
the waist of his prisoner, swarmed up 
into the daylight, and hauled Malcolm 
hand over hand to the surface. 

The whole force of the Castle- 
followed its lady to the battlements 
with the prisoner. Ronald conveyed 
the young man to a gibbet beam, 
which rose above the parapet, a 
looped rope hanging from its extended 
arm. This rope he fastened round 
the young man’s neck, tightening the 
loop uncomfortably. Young Colqu- 
houn saw a great part of his Clan 
scattered in front of the Castle, 
looking up in wonder at the prepara- 
tion going forward on its roof. Elin 
MacFarlane advanced to the edge of 
the parapet and pointing to the 
pinioned man cried aloud to the 
besiegers :— 

‘“ISeepers of hounds,” she said, 


and 
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“‘ there, in great jeopardy of his neck, 
stands a member of your house. If 
you do not at once withdraw your 
forces, I shall give the command for 
him to be hanged forthwith, for hang- 
ing is a dog’s death and one fitting for 
a Colquhoun to suffer.”’ 

Burly John Luss, the Captain of 
the band, stepped forward a few paces 
in front of his following. 

“Stay your hand, my girl,” he 
cried, ‘‘ and we will withdraw as we 
came.” 

Thus the negotiations seemed about 
to be speedily concluded when the 
captive spoke :— 

“John,” he shouted, “attack the 
Castle instantly! You see before you 
all its defenders. Break down the 
gate and set the torch to this robber’s 
den, and so that you may be undis- 
turbed by my fate, I herewith hang 
myself.” Saying which he made a 
step forward to the parapet evidently 
intending to launch himself to de- 
struction. The girl, confounded by 
this unexpected movement, flung her- 
self upon him. 

‘No, no,’ she cried ; 
sake you shall not do it.” 

An unaccustomed light came into 
the young man’s eyes as he gazed 
down upon the fair head of the girl. 
Elin MacFarlane’s glance drooped, 
her face as red as fire; then she 
raised her head proudly. 

‘* Ronald,” she cried, “tie him to 
the foot of the post so that he cannot 
move.’ 

Ronald, grumblingly muttering that 
it was a pity a Colquhoun should not 
be allowed to hang himself if he 
wanted to, did what his mistress 
commanded, and soon Malcolm stood 
with his back against the post se- 
curely bound to it. 

‘** Don’t mind me, John,” he roared, 

‘to the attack at once. The Castle 
1s yours.” 

The girl gave a short command to 


“for my 
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her servants and they disappeared 
down the roof stairs, returnmg shortly 
with bundles of faggots, which by her 
order were placed round the feet of 
the young man, piled up until the 
heap reached his waist. 

‘* Fetch me a torch,” she said, and 
the old warder placed a flaming torch 
in her hand. 

‘Colquhoun captain,” she cried, 
“the fate of your young Chief is in 
your hands. The moment you attack 
this Castle, I fire these faggots. If 
you retire, I pledge my word that 
he will be unharmed. Do now as you 
think best.” 

‘“Pay no heed to her!” shouted 
Malcolm. “She dare not touch her 
flame to these faggots. To the attack, 
man, and at once. What, are you to 
be frightened by a woman’s threats ? ”’ 

Honest Captain John meditated 
and scratched his head in his per- 
plexity. “‘ Master Malcolm,”’ he said, 
““we have no option. I would not 
trust that hussy with the lighted | 
torch. The flame from her wicked 
eyes alone is enough to fire the 
faggots.” 

‘Let her do as she will, John. At 
the worst I but share the fate of my 
own house.” 

‘“ Ah, Master Malcolm, it’s easy to 
say that ; but a burned house can be 
rebuilt, while a broken neck or a 
cindered man is past the mending. 
I dare not face your father or your 
brothers an’ harm came to you.” 

‘* Are my father and brothers then 
alive ?”’ asked the young man eagerly. 

‘“ Oh, surely, surely,” replied John. 
‘They stole away from the Castle in 
the gloaming, escaped the MacFar- 
lanes and so came to us. I hear the 
Macs have burned the Gastle, but 
that’]l not help them ; it’s soon built 
again. And now, Malcolm, we must 
retreat. Madam, we take your word 
that no harm will come to him, and 
we withdraw from your isjand.” 
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Then, turning to his followers he 
said, ‘* Men, into your boats at once 
and away. Let us have no more 
talk. Wecan take the Castle another 
day when there’s no Colquhoun in 
it.” 

And so, to the vexation of young 
Malcolm he saw his clansmen row 
steadily across the Loch and dis- 
appear in the forest. 

The girl flung her torch over the 
battlements and watched it scattering 
sparks of fire as it whirled round and 
round down into the courtyard. She 
gave a short command to her ser- 
vants and they disappeared into the 
Castle below; then she seated her- 
self on the parapet, looked up into 
the face of the young man, and 
laughed a merry, silvery laugh. 

‘You see,” she said, “how one 
MacFarlane chased away a_ whole 
battalion of Colquhouns.”’ 

“Do not flatter yourself, Madam,” 
replied young Malcolm in some ill 
humour, “it was one Colquhoun who 
did it.” 

“Don’t you think,” she said, ‘ that 
we should change positions as cap- 
turer and captured ? ”’ 

‘‘ The positions were changed some 
time ago,” returned Malcolm, gazing 
admiringly at her. 

‘You admit yourself captured, 
then ?” 

‘I do willingly, im a double sense. 
These cords are the least confining of 
my bands, Elin MacFarlane.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
she asked ; but she looked not up at 
him ; her eyes were on the stones at 
her feet. 

“What did you mean when you 
said that for your sake I was not to 
throw myself over these battle- 
ments ? ” 

‘“ Oh, that,’ she cried, “that was 
said on the spur of the moment. 
What I meant was that it would be 
so much better to burn you, such 
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being a slower and more torturous 
death.” 

“It would be but right that you 
should so treat my body as you have 
already set my heart on fire.” 

‘‘ Ah, you want me to unbind you.” 

‘’ On the contrary, Elin, I want to 
wear your chains forever. Has there - 
not been feud enough between our 
Clans, and are you willing to sacrifice 
yourself in union with me to cement 
the peace between our houses ?”’ 

‘Tf you are speaking of marriage,”’ 
said the girl, nonchalantly, ‘I warn 
you that I have heard of such a treaty 
as but the beginning of warfare.”’ 

“Pll nsk it if you will,” said 
Malcolm, eagerly. 

“But I could not marry a house- 
less man, and I could not bring you 
here, for I think you have found Castle 
MacFarlane but scantly comfortable.” 

Elin,” he replied, “it is easy to 
build a new house ; stones are plenti- 
ful round Loch Lomond. Elin, my 
girl, our acquaintance has been short, 
but I love you. Answer now, how is 
it with you, fair maid of Loch Lo- 
mond? Is the hope that was raised 
a moment since by your kind glance 
to be now disclaimed by your sweet 
lips 2?” 

The girl rose to her feet with her 
hands behind her back, like a child at 
school, and brought her laughing face 
within short distance of him. 

‘* Malcolm,” she said, “‘ you cannot 
tell how much I admired you when 
you came storming in last night, and 
received calmly, with your back 
against the door, all those harsh words 
of mine against your people. And 
so, my Castle’s capturer, my Glasgow 
student, have you learned something 
in these Northern wilds not taught 
in College ? Then, Malcolm, I con- 
fess to you I love you,” and she 
brought her face still closer to his, 
bound so that he could not move an 
inch. 
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** Oh, Elin,” cried the young man, 
‘*T have heard of tortures in castle 
dungeons, but never anything to 
compare with this on Castle roof. 
Dear Elin, I beg of you, unbind me.” 

** IT am afraid,” she said, drawing 
back from him. 

** Unbind me, lassie, if you love 
me.’”’ 

-“* Your Captain called me a hussy ; 
perhaps you had better try that 
name,’ she naively continued, in- 
clining her head to one side and 
looking archly up at him. “ Men are 
fickle, so 1 had best keep secure the 
one I have captured. What would 
you do if I let you go?” ; 
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‘Do? Why, I should walk 
quietly down the stairs and try to 
escape.” 

‘“Then you are a free man,” and, 
reaching forward she took the dagger 
from his sheath and cut the cords one 
by one, very slowly, and smiling to 
see him struggle when he thought he 
could win clear. 

‘You will come back,” she said, 
‘* at the head of an embassy of peace.”’ 

‘“‘] will do anything you tell me,” 
he said. And with that she cut: 
quickly the remaining strands, but 
such is the perjury of mankind, that 
when she commanded him to let her 
go he refused to obey. 


RONDEAU REDOUBLE 


By EDWARD Sco1T 


Within my breast a fond affection dwells ; 

It doth abide through happiness and tears; 
Immortal Love all baser passion quells, 

And changeth not through all the changeful years. 


Mid angry seas, or on pelucid meres, 

On rugged heights, or in sweet woodland dells, 
Her form is with.me whom my soul reveres ; 
Within my breast a fond affection dwells. 


And perfect love all gloomy doubt dispels ; 
Life’s darkest hours it ’luminates and cheers; 
The joy it brings all other joy excels; 


It doth abide through happiness and tears. 


Till Atrapos doth snap her fatal shears 

Twill last on earth, and then fond Fancy tells 

How Love’s pure flame may burn in brighter spheres; 
Immortal Love all baser passion quells. 


é 


Though wedding chimes oft ring the parting knells, 
Of loves that die, time aye my love endears ; 

For Love’s true motto semper idem spells, 

And changeth not through all the changeful years. 


My joy is like the wanderer’s who hears 
The homeward welcome of his village bells, 
When my beloved’s voice doth greet my ears, 
Ah, what a flood of ecstacy then wells 


Within my breast ! 
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heavens as he passes out of sight in 
a glory of crimson and gold. 

The Dia Mamouve Falls, on Grand 
River S.E., must also have a word of 
mention, for in addition to the fine 
scenery on the spot, the traveller, 
while proceeding to it, comes to 
a wood covered with that most 
extraordinary vegetable produc- 
tion, the ravenala tree, which 
sometimes displays as many as 
twenty-four full-grown trunks, all 
seeming to spring from the same 
root. This wild bit of tropical 
scenery 1s consequently well worth 
seeing, and while standing in the 
midst of these strange trees, as 
their dull green, spiked foliage sways 
in the wind, a peculiar, creaking sound 
is emitted, which has a most uncanny 
effect in the otherwise hushed silence 
of the forest, The varied colours of 
flower and shrub in these woodland 
ways add a great charm to them. 
The convolvulus hangs out its purple 
temptations in every direction—and, 
contrasted with it, is the pale amber 
hue of the jamrose, with its dark green 
. setting, and the auntcula jud@, whose 
fairy blossoms exhibit the most vivid 
. scarlet hues when dew or rain falls 
-upon them. 

About four miles further on, the 
wild music of torrent and waterfall 
greets the ear; and a short time 
afterwards the stately and beautiful 
Dia Mamouve Cascade comes into 
view. It descends in bright waves 
from a height of a hundred feet into 
the dark basin below, where the 
waters foam and fret round a pretty 
little tree-shaded island which rises 
in their midst. The sides of the gorge 
are also thickly covered with trees ; 
and as the latter are interspersed with 
rocks piled fantastically one over the 
other, and richly draped with luxu- 
riant ferns, no element of the pic- 
turesque has been omitted in this 
scene, especially as in the distance a 


ae 
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lofty mountain rears its proud head 
and overtops it. 

Close by, the forest slopes down to 
the banks of the river; and in some 
parts the trees grow so close together 
and are so thickly interlaced that it 
is difficult to make one’s way through 
them. Nevertheless, a ramble in 
these dim recesses and green arcades 
is full of enchantment, and opens out 
many new avenues of thought and 
sensation; so much so, indeed, that 
as the unaccustomed traveller gazes 
round him at strange, unfamiliar trees 
with birds of bright plumage* flitting 
hither and thither ; the whisper of 
cocoa-palms and the rustle of banana 
groves, the whole scene with its 
fragrance, its warmth, its tropical 
richness, its affluence of charm, 


exercises a spell-like influence over 


his mind to which he _ surrenders 
gladly. Moreover, as he penetrates 
farther into the heart of the wood, 
he experiences a peculiar sense of 
remoteness and isolation (quite 
unconnected with physical distance), 
and realises that the usual world 
is very far off indeed. And yet 
the loneliness is not oppressive in 
any wise, nor does it give birth to 
gloomy thoughts, for in several 
parts brightness is the prevailing 
characteristic. In places where the 
trees open out and form them- 
selves into separate peristyles, so to 
say, the sun filters through them and 
writes a benison in gold on the earth 
beneath; the sward here and there 
is lighted up with wild flowers, and 
the wind, as it plays gently among 
the boughs, evokes a soft music 
that calls to mind Virgil’s “ Singing 
pines,” about which he has written 
so poetically. 

Another cascade—well worth seeing 


*The only drawback to these woodland 
ways is that they are not enlivened by bird 
music. ‘The birds are beautiful, but they do 
not sing, 
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Cascade de Savanne, which is ren- 
dered specially picturesque owing to 
the black basaltic prisms over which 
the water rushes. During part of the 
way thither, the route lies through 
fields of sugar-cane, and also through 
green and bowery ways, until the 
Bois Sec* is reached. But at that 
point the beholder. pauses and pon- 
ders on the strange scene that lies 
before him, for it is veritably a 
ptece of extinct nature. The thou- 
sands of trees all around stand like 
ghosts of their dead selves, per- 
fectly motionless and blanched to a 
ghastly whiteness, which has a very 
weird effect; dark, ‘mysterious 
shadows move along the ground, 
which seem to have no cause or justi- 
fication; eternal silence reigns in 
that blighted spot ; the solemn gloom 
of the scene affects the mind so 
powerfully that no one could possibly 
laugh there. It recalls Dante’s 
phantom wood where “ love sickens 
and hope dies,” the implacable still- 
ness suggests a suspension of life for 
the time being. 

Thus Mauritian scenery is varied 
as well as beautiful, while the fine 
effects wrought by distance and per- 
spective are not wanting in it either. 
In one part, for instance, you see 
wide expanses of the bluish-tinted 
sugar-cane stretching away as far as 
eye can reach; in another, a luxu- 
riance of tropical vegetation exhibit- 
ing the brightest and most varied 
shades of green; here, a wide tangle 
of underbrush, with tall palms lifting 
their graceful plumes high above it, 
and there, a dense forest, bounded 
by picturesque peaks, and threaded 
with limpid streams which look mirror- 
like in the distance. Moreover, they 
always display great readiness to re- 
produce the bright influences of sky 
and air; while the objects on their 
banks are reflected with such fidelity 








* An extraordinary wood of dead trees. 
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that it is sometimes difficult to decide 
which is the more real—the details 
as they are presented to our grosser 
senses, or as they appear when 
etherealised in the shining depths 
beneath. : 

For these reasons, if you took your 
stand on some lofty foreland to survey 
the surrounding scenes—as ‘‘ Xerxes 
gazed o’er Salamis ”—you would have 
before you the majesty of the moun- 
tains, the mystery of the dark ravines, 
and the splendour of the sea—all of 
which make themselves into pictures 
that it. is impossible to forget; the 
loveliness of the scene has a genre of 
its own which differentiates it from 
that of other parts of the world. 

The nearest land to Mauritius is 
Bourbon,* which is about a hundred 
miles away, and, wind and weather 
being favourable, a sail to it is a very 
But much 
more enjoyable one is to the distant 
Seychelles Islands, which are like 
Fairyland in their microscopic beauty. 
As for Mahé—the principal: of the 
group—it is on record that when 
‘* Chinese Gordon ”’ visited it, he came 
to the unalterable conclusion it must 
have been the site: of the Garden 
of Eden, that it was there in the long 
ago our first parents lived and loved 


_ together ! 


It is not stated how he explained 
away the difficulties presented by 
physical geography ; but, apart from 
them, the theory would not seem so 
untenable after all. For there are 


~““ green pastures and still waters ” at 


Mahé, just as there were in the lost 
Eden; there are shining golden 
sands; flowers of dazzling hue and 
exquisite fragrance ; and fairy bowers 


*St. Pierre says that its first inhabitants 
were very primitive in their habits and customs. 
The greater number of their houses were not 
made to shut; a lock was a curiosity, and 
some people even kept their money in a 
tortoiseshell over their doors. He adds that 
they went “ barefoot’ and lived upon rice 
and coffee. 
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- THE INNOCENT DECEPTION 


one guided his jaded beast to the 
stable, while another relieved him of 
soaking hat and cloak; then, as he 
stood at gaze, bewildered and scarce 
believing in his good fortune, two soft, 
warm arms encircled his neck ; softer 
and warmer lips were pressed to his, 
and a fresh young voice murmured 
words of welcome as he was drawn 
into the shelter of the house. 
‘Dear brother,” said the sweet 
voice, as he strove to collect his 


scattered wits, ““ welcome home! How’ 


¥ have longed for this hour, yet can 
I scarce believe ’tis here, and you 
are.come at last. It has been lonely 
without you, brother, but now, ah, 
now! you will never leave me again ?”’ 

‘“ Troth, sweetheart,’ he answered 
at length, his senses returning as he 
realised the need for nimble wit if 
he would escape detection, “‘had I 
my will I would linger for ever by 
thy side, but——”’ 

‘* Ah, I know,” she sighed, thrilling 
to the sound of his full pleasant voice, 
and faintly blushing under his ardent 
glance, “the King thinks much of 
my brother, and can ill spare him 
from his side. But Diccon, brother, 
where is he ? I thought you said——”’ 

‘* Diccon follows hard behind,” he 
replied, glibly, wondering who this 
fellow might be, “ but I was in haste 
to be with you, and so ’—he paused, 
catching uncertainly at the back of a 
chair ; fatigue, and the sudden change 
from biting cold without to the 
scented warmth within making him 
dizzy. — 

** Ah, forgrve me!”’ she cried, see- 
ing the worn, handsome face suddenly 
whiten, “’tis my delight at your 
return makes me careless. Henry! 
Charles! bring the covers. My lord 
would sup at once.” _ 

“*My lord!” For whom then was he 
taken by this blessed angel? For 
one of some import it would seem, 
and he fervently prayed that the 
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arrival of Simon Pure might be de- 
layed until his own safe departure. 
Still believing himself to be in a 
dream, from which he must awaken to 
find himself on the bleak, inhospitable 
moor, the fugitive suffered the girl to 
lead him into a spacious room, where, 
before a cheerful fire, a small table 
was set with an appetising meal 
for two persons, to which the fam- 
ished man did full justice. Dismissing 
the servants, for it was her whim to 
wait on her brother herself, the girl 
flitted here and there, hovering about 


him with tender solicitous hands, to 


fillhis glass; to press on him another 
slice of plump capon, or pasty, too 
happy and excited at the wanderer’s 
return to make more than a pretence 
of eating. At last, his wants satisfied, 
she sat herself opposite, chin in hands, 
and gazed upon him with loving, eager 
eyes, her heart full of thankfulness to 


- behold in the flesh the brother of her 


dreams. 

She had been.a child of tender 
years when her step-brother, weary 
of a bucolic existence, left his home, 
seeking in foreign service the out- 
let for his soaring ambitions. Her 
childish recollection of him was tinged 
with fear, but now her cup seemed 
overflowing, and with a long-drawn 
sigh of content, she shifted her posi- 
tion, gazing dreamily into the dancing 


‘flames. 


‘* How I have longed for this day,” 


she began softly, “‘ever since our 


father left the Manor in my keeping 
*gainst the time when you should 
return. And I—though I longed for 
my brother, yet I feared—it was 
foolish—to meet him, for rumour hath 
it that you are stern and hard.” 

‘And am [ not ? ” he asked, smiling 
at the lovely earnest face. 

‘“ Nay, nay, indeed you are not! 
You are my dear, kind brother, and 
rumour, the sorry jade, hath lied.” 

A sudden silence fell between them 
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broken by a heavy sigh from the girl. 

“What ails thee, sweetheart ? ” 
asked the man, rising and moving to 
where she sat. 

“°Tis for your old friend, Anthony 
Thistlethwaite, I grieve,’ she replied, 
“a fugitive, with a price upon his 
head, hunted like a wild thing among 
the moors.” 

“A fitting end for a traitor and 
rebel,” suggested the other with a 
sneer. 

‘* Ah, no, no,’’ she answered sob- 
bingly, “you were good comrades 
once, in the old days when he dandled 
me on his knees. I would that he 
might escape; my poor Anthony.” 

Like a lightning flash the truth 
burst upon the fugitive. Surely it 
was the irony of fate that he should 
have stumbled across the threshold 
of his bitterest foe, Sir Gregory 
Langley, while soldiers, on this same 
Langley’s information, were chasing 
him to his death. So this was little 
Celia, a babe at the time of the 
quarrel. Celia grown so wondrous 
beautiful that his heart ached with 
sudden longing and unrest, and a 
wild desire came upon him to be free 
- that he might woo and win this love- 
liness for his own. 

‘“ But come,” she said again, more 
briskly, “‘ we must be gay, for are you 
not returned ? I have even donned 
this new gown in honour of your 
coming, sir; do you like me?” 
and springing to her feet, she curtsied 
low, her winsome face alight with 
mirth. In truth she was charming 
enough to soften the heart of the most 
hardened curmudgeon, in her soft 
rose Satin, with rich lace shrouding her 
dimpled shoulders and bosom, the 
pearls upon her neck scarce whiter 
than they. A ribbon of the same hue 
was twisted through the nut-brown 
curls, which hung to brush the rosy 
cheeks, flushing deeper beneath his 
approving eyes. 


‘ ce ad 
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‘* A toast !’ she cried, filling a glass 
and holding it on high, “ a toast to 
celebrate this night.. To my brother !”” 

Crash! The glass slipped through 
her fingers, breaking upon the shining 
table, as a heavy knocking sounded 
throughout the quiet house, and a 
subdued clamour of protesting voices 
reached them where they stood. The 
man’s face whitened, and he furtively 
loosened his sword, waiting, every 
nerve and muscle tense, for what 
might come. 

The door was flung open, a troop 
of soldiers showing in the opening ; at 
their head a tall, swarthy man, with 
old Martin, the butler’s scared face 
behind. | 

‘““In the King’s name,” said the 
Captain harshly, ‘‘ arrest that man.”’ 

The soldiers moved forward, but 
with an impetuous gesture, her head 
proudly lifted and face aflame with 
indignation, Mistress Celia forbade 
them. 

“Why, what is this ?”’ she cried 
imperiously, “upon what charge do 
you arrest my brother ? ” 

‘“*T know naught of your brother, 
Madam,” replied the Captain. “I 
hold here a warrant for the capture 
of that rebel and traitor, Anthony 
Thistlethwaite. A fine chase he has 
led us, but we traced him to your 
doors, and this, I take it, is he.” 

“Then, gentlemen, I am sorry for 
your chase, since it has led you 
astray,’ laughed the girl, “for this 
is no traitor, but my very dear 
brother, Sir Gregory Langley.” 

Moving to the fugitive, who stood 
a silent, watchful spectator, she laid 
her hand upon his shoulder, and 
leaned confidently against the tall, 
upright figure. The Captain gazed 
dubiously at the pair, and glanced 
again to the warrant in his hand. 
Seeing the hesitation in his face, 
Celia beckoned to the butler hovering 
in the background. | 
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well-known you have admired the 
lady this many a year.” 
He stared at her in astonishment. 


“What think you I meant to say?”’: 


he asked, at last. 

‘Why, that you are bringing mea 
sister, your wife,” she said softly, a 
little confused at this strange ex- 
pression ; “‘ what else, sir?” 

His face cleared at her innocent 
surmise, but a sadness o’erspread his 
worn features as he slowly shook his 
head. 

“Nay, these delights are not for 
such as I,” he said wistfully. “Tis 
not of that I would speak, child.” 
He paused a moment, while she looked 


wonderingly upon ‘him; then, seem- 


ing to take a sudden resolve, he flung 
up his head and faced her unflinch- 
ingly. 
‘Mistress Celia,” he began, “I 
crave your pardon for this intrusion 
” -But Celia was not listening, 
for a second clamour without, and a 
deep resonant voice calling loudly for 
‘*Diccon ” and ‘‘ Martin” drove the 
colour from her cheeks. Once more 
the door was flung open, and an im- 
perious figure, followed by the Captain 
and his troop, strode into the room. 
‘* There, fools!’ he thundered, as 
his glance feli upon the two by the 
fire, ‘“there is the man ye scek.”’ 
An amazed silence followed this dis- 


turbing statement, which remained for 


some moments unbroken. Celia gazed 
with terror-filled eyes from the blus- 
tering newcomer to the other, quiet 
and upright, with a faint smile upon 
his lips awaiting the end, and a chill 
of fear swept over her; nevertheless, 
she was none the less haughty for all 
her foreboding. 

‘* Sir, what means this intrusion ? ” 
she demanded, addressing the in- 
truder with an imperiousness equal 
to his own. 

‘* Intrusion !’’ he retorted, ‘‘’Od’s 
fife, madam! °’Tis a curious question 


to welcome the master of this house 
with, and your own brother to boot.” 

‘* Nay, sir,” she faltered. “‘ Surely 
you mistake. Here is my brother, 
Sir Gregory Langley,” pointing to the 
silent figure by her side. “I—I 
know you not.” 

‘“‘Ho, Diccon!’’ was the answer, 
and as the serving-man appeared— 
‘“‘ Who am I, Diccon ?” he demanded. 
But it needed not the servant’s reply 
to convince the girl, who, with shaking 
limbs and whitened face, gasped: 
‘‘Then who—who is this ?” 

‘“Who but the Jacobite? ’Tis 
Anthony Thistlethwaite,” her rightful 
brother replied harshly. “A pretty 
trick he has played you; ’twas easy, 
doubtless, to deceive a foolish girl, and 
a doddering man-servant, but your 
game is played, Anthony Thistle- 
thwaite. Captain, do your duty, 
secure your prisoner and begone.”’’ 

The men advanced, but fell back 
uncertainly before the fugitive’s 
gleaming sword. 

“Come, sir,” interposed the Cap- 
tain, “‘the warrant says, ‘alive or 
dead,’ an’ you will not deliver your- 
self peaceably, I must give the order 
to fire.” 

With a cry Celia sprang between 
them. 

‘No, no,” she pleaded, “ Gregory, 
brother, let him go free. For the 
sake of your old friendship, save 
him! You who have the King’s 
ear can surely do this.” 

‘‘T cannot interfere,” said Gregory 
coldly. “Stand aside, and let the 
Captain do his duty.” 

She struggled fiercely in his detain- 
ing grasp, but an inexorable hand 
restrained her, and she gazed with 
wild, miserable eyes upon the man‘who 
had so unwillingly disturbed her. 

‘“A moment!”  Thistlethwaite’s 
courteous tones fell upon ee dis- 
tracted senses. 

‘“Madam, I humbly crave your 
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eyes of Mistress Celia to lull me into 


a false security, instead of begging a 
fresh horse and pressing on at once.’ 
_He had no delusions as to his fate 
when he reached Carlisle; a short 
trial and the hangman’s noose would 
be his doom, for he was deep in the 
plot to assassinate William of Orange. 
Receiving a timely warning in London, 
he had fled. to his seldom-visited 
estates in the north, there to destroy 
certain papers which, if discovered, 


would involve many well-known per- 


sonages, hoping afterwards to reach 
‘oug of the western ports, as those of 
the. ‘south and east were only 
‘watched. 

And here he was, prigone: in the 


house where as a youth he had passed’ 


many ‘pleasant hours. Truly, a pair 
of blue eyes had been his undoing! 
He could ‘still feel the soft pressure 
of her lips upon his own, the warmth 
of her white arms about his neck, 
and even as he railed at fate he felt 
it redeemed his present stress to have 
received such a welcome. 

His guard paced to and fro, yawning 
prodigiously as the night wore on. 
The room was chill and stuffy from 
disuse, and the hastily-lighted fire 
died down for lack of fuel. | 

Anthony shivered, and closing his 
eyes, tried to sleep, but his limbs 
were numb through their constrained 
position, and he could find no ease. 

The guard, seeing his prisoner 
apparently slumbering, relaxed- his 
watchfulness. He was stupid through 
lack of sleep ; his drooping lids could 
scarce raise themselves again. His 
captive securely bound, why should 
he not take the rest his wearied frame 
demanded ?; 

Ten minutes passed, and Anthony 
opened his eyes and gazed around 
him. 
sleeping soldier, his face lightened, 
and he strained at his bonds.in a wild 
attempt to release himself, but his 


.room. 


As his glance fell upon the. 
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efforts proving futile, he presently 
sank ‘back exhausted. 

In his struggle-he had not noticed 
the doors of a great cupboard facing 
him swing slowly open, but as he 
lay panting his attention was caught, 
and he stared, fascinated, as the 
opening grew wider. Then Celia’s 
lovely face looked cautiously out, and 
presently, clad insome soft dark stuff; 
she stepped boldly but softly into the 
Silently and stealthily she 
crossed the space between them, then 
with the sharp knife she swiftly 
cut the confining bonds. In the same 
impressive silence she led the way, 
Anthony following her through the 
great press, which swung together 
behind them, and up a narrow stair 
terminating behind a large four-posted 
bed in the room above. Now that the 
strain was removed, Celia trembled 
violently, and would have fallen had 


Thistlethwaite not supported her.- 


For a moment she lay upon his breast 
weeping, then with an effort she re- 
strained her sobs, and released her- 
self from the shelter of his arms. 
“Forgive me that I am so weak,”’ 
she murmured huskily, “’twas my 
foolish woman’s fears o’ercame me for 
the moment. Had they known of the 
passage they had not put you in the 
King’s Room. I rejoiced to hear of 
your bestowal therein. Here is a 
sword: your own I dared not take. 
Time presses and you must be gone, 
ere they awake. Charles, a faithful 
soul, has saddled my mare, and awaits 
you. None can approach her for speed 
and endurance; she will bear you 
to your seaport. Come.” 
Raising a small lantern, she led 
the way, and noiselessly they stole 
through the sleeping house, down a 
narrow stair, and into a wide stone- 
flagged passage, leading to a small 
door, giving onto a deserted portion 
of the garden, with easy access to 
{elds and from thence to the high-road_, 


~ 
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So far all was well, no sound save 
their hurried breathing disturbed 
the quietness, and Celia, believing all 
danger past, sighed with relief, and 
pressed briskly on. As they turned a 
corner, she stopped dead, her heart 
leaping to her throat. Her brother 
was coming upon them along the 
passage which bore upon the turn. 

Notwithstanding his assertion, that 
he held no responsibility in the matter, 
Sir Gregory was uneasy lest the pris- 
oner escape, despite their precautions, 
so he had descended to make a tour 
of the premises, and thus he came, a 
most unwelcome sight, into his sister’s 
presence. 

After her first gasp of dismay, Celia 
stood braced to receive the storm. 

‘* Celia!’ he exclaimed, her com- 
panion at first unnoticed, “‘ what 
madness is this to wander at such an 
hour ? Ah! Traitress ! ’’ he exclaimed 
his glance falling upon the tall figure 
behind, “you would defeat justice 
and cheat the hangman?” | 

‘‘ Nay, brother Gregory,” she re- 
plied, ignoring his harsh epithets, 
** T but wished to save your soul from 
the murder of your friend. Will you 
not be merciful and let him go ? Can 
you condemn unmoved your old 
friend ?” 

“* Shall he go free while others, less 
guilty, suffer?” was the grim an- 
swer. “Stand aside, girl, and leave 
me to settle with this deceiver.” 

She was about to intercede once 
more, when a firm hand put her gently 
on one side and Anthony stood for- 
ward. 

‘*T am aé desperate man, Sir 
(Gregory, and this is no time to stand 
upon punctilio,” he said quietly, 
** an’ you will not let me pass, you 
must take the consequences. I do not 
purpose to be captured a second time 
this night.” | 

With drawn sword he stood waiting : 
the dim light flickered upon his shin- 
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ing blade, his face was cold and set. 

Sir Gregory eyed him contemptu- 
ously. 

‘ Ts this your humour ? ” quoth he, 
“then ’twere better ended. Stand 
away, girl!’’ he commanded, indi- 
cating a small recess in the passage, 


“Sand hold the light that I may see 


to silence this boasting fool.” 

Their blades touched, and they fell 
to in deadly earnest. It .was soon 
apparent that Sir Gregory was no 
match for his slighter adversary, who, 
accustomed to keeping his muscles in 
good condition, at present contented 
himself with merely parrying his 


-opponent’s furious thrusts. He had no 


desire to kill his man, merely to 
disarm him was his intention, but the 
lust of killing shone in Sir Gregory’s 
eyes. 

Silently they fought in the cold 
stone passage, the light from Celia’s 
flickering lantern guiding their 
weapons. The girl stood like a statue, 
scarce daring to breathe, her heart 
torn either way for the issue. It was 
not long in coming. With a dexterous 
twist, Anthony’s blade ran in under 
Sir Gregory’s guard, piercing his 
shoulder, narrowly escaping the main 
artery. 

His sword fell clattering to the 
ground, and he reeled against the 
wall. 

‘““It—it is nothing,’ he muttered, 
“give me my - 

He staggered, and catching at the 
wall for support, slipped sidelong to 
the floor. ' 

With a cry Celia bent over him, 
while Anthony, with practised fingers, 
loosened his cravat and shirt to find 
the extent of his wound. 

‘“°Tis but trifling,” he pronounced, 
rising, “‘a little blood-letting will re- 
lieve his choler. It grieves me to 





~ have wounded your brother, Mistress 


Celia, but he would have killed me 
else.” 
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“You held him at your mercy ; 
think you I could not see?” she 
answered passionately; ‘‘ another 
man,and he had been dead ere this. 
But hasten, in a moment they may 
be about us, and tke mare waits.” 

At a sheltered spot in the silent 
garden they found the faithful ser- 
vant with Celia’s fidgetting mare. 

‘* Your master lies wounded in the 
passage, Charles; see to him, I 
will be with you soon,” she said 
quietly. 

The snow had ceased, and the 
heavens were clear and full of frost- 
bright stars. By their light man and 
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maid faced each other in silence. 
Suddenly opening wide his arms 
Anthony cried beseechingly : 

““Sweetheart, come! To what do 
you return ?. To a brother’s curse, a 
sick man’s whims, Ride with me to- 
night, my promised wife ? ” 

For a blissful moment Celia per- 
mitted his embrace, but even as she 


- gave her lips to him, she murmured: 


‘* Ah, no, he is my brother, wounded, 
and needs me. Even should he curse 
me, I cannot leave him now. But go 
thou, and later, when thou'rt. safe, 
send word and I will join thee. Go, 
beloved, ere my strength is spent,” 
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By H. MACNAUGHTON-JONES 


A maid that opes her velvet lips 
To us allure, 
And blushing down to her finger tips, 
A vestal pure, 
Surpasses all in her loveliness 
And virgin grace, 
And oft is sent as ambassadress, 
For love’s embrace. 


I found her when those lips were moist 
With morning dew ; 

Her beauty then my heart rejoiced— 
Ere I withdrew 

I held her blushing, and | caught 
From her sweet breath 

The fragrance I so lightly bought ; 
Her virgin death. 
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every movement of the whole body, 
and present to the spectator a poem 
of attitude, the highest development 
of grace and activity, with complete 
accuracy in depicting the special 
features of the dance of the nation 
represented. 

Egypt was the birthplace of danc- 
ing, and from it emanated all civilized 
dances, spreading first from Greece, 
thence to Italy, and from there to 
France. The first writer on the art 
is said to have been Athothus, the 
Egyptian Mercury. Of religious 
dances, the precursor ‘of all others, 
the earliest records go back to 2545 B.c. 
The Egyptian lower classes danced, 
while the higher confined themselves 
to watching the performance. These 
dancers, mostly young women, called 
Alméhs, or Awalim, were undoubtedly 
the first performers of the pas seul. 
Choregraphy, or the recording on 
paper of the evolution of a dance, also 
had its birthplace in the land of the 
Pharaohs. 

The Jews confined their dancing 
solely to religious ceremonies, such as 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and we 
learn that the Choir of the Temple at 
Jerusalem was set apart for dancing, 
but, as in higher Egyptian life, the 
better classes took no part, though 
we have the single instance of Salome, 
dancing before Herod on his birthday, 
her feet encased in the skins of hum- 
ming birds. 

The Greeks were ardent admirers of 
dancing, and Greek sculptors designed 
attitudes for the public. dancers, and 
here evolved the art of expressive 
gesture, governing not only the move- 
ment of the feet, but the control of 
the body in its various attitudes. 
Thus in their earliest ideas of dancing 
the Greeks showed it to be one of the 
most refining arts in its influence on 
mankind, whilst the dress, 450 B.c., 
when the figure was more closely 
enveloped, was of the most appro- 
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priate nature, in the form of the 
Chiton. 

In the ancient rustic Chain Dance, 
by boys and girls alternately in a 
ring, twisting in and out, we have 
the earliest representation of our 
Maypole Dance. 

One of the oldest step-dances of the 
Athenians was the Delian dance, or 
the Labyrinth, ascribed to Theseus. 
The Greeks thought so highly of 


‘dancing as an art that they selected 


Phorynicus as their General because 
he danced so well in the Pyrrhic 
Dance, which, with the Bacchanalian 
and Hymenoea were the most im- 
portant; whilst the most powerful 
was the dance of the Eumenides. 
The earliest religious dance was the 
Dionysia ; there was also the Eumelia 
and Hyperchema, in which most 
brilliant tunics were worn. 

As long ago as 460 B.c., the first 
recorded teacher of dancing. was 
Aspasia, under whom, when quite an 
old man, Socrates learnt to dance, 
possibly as a relief to the tongue of 
his shrewish wife, Xantippe. 

In Italy, the religious dances were 
led by priests, called Sali, clad in a 
purple ¢vabea, twelve of whom were 
appointed by Numa Pompilius for 
the worship of Mars. Tradition has 
it that a shield fell from Heaven to 
cure a great sickness, and a skilful 
artizan was employed to make eleven 
more so successfully that they could 
not be distinguished from the original. 
These shields were struck by the 
Salii in their mystic dances, to assuage 
the evils caused by the sickness. 
The Bishops were called Praesules, 
because they led the sacred dances on 
Feast days. In the Church of St. 
Pancras, at Rome, may still be seen 
the stage, used for dancing, until a 
papal decree in 744 abolished dancing 
in’sacred edifices. 

Androneus, of Catana, is said to 
have introduced dancing into Rome, 
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in the reign of Louis XIV., Lully 
(who composed the music for the 
Ballets, which were carried out in a 
gorgeous manner), realizing that the 
male characters would be better per- 
sonated by ladies, induced the former, 
in 1661, for the first time to take part 
in these courtly ceremonies ; and his 
ideas proved correct, as, from an 
artistic point of view, the dance could 
only gain by utilizing the feminine 
instinct of gracefully manipulating 
appropriate drapery, which Taglioni 
fully appreciated later, by always 
appearing in rather long skirts. 

The King instituted an Academy 
of Dancing, under Quimault, and the 
Cdurante became the favourite in 
Court Circles. In the succeeding 
reign of Louis XV., the Ecossais was 
popular. 

The Minuet, originally a Branle 
from Poitou, made its first appearance 
in Paris in 1650, when it was set to 
music by the celebrated Lully. 
1662, it was improved by Beauchamp, 
but 1t was owing to the exertions of 
Pécour that its great popularity was 
due. In 1780, Gardel again im- 
proved this dance, and his version 
was the Minuet danced by Marie 
Antoinette. 

Veuillier, in his great work on 
dancing, describes the Minuet as the 
apogee of elegance, and it became the 
expression of an age when deport- 
ment was most sedulously cultivated 
in a polished school of chivalry, 
courtesy, and ceremony. 

It reached the zenith of its popu- 
larity in France during the reigns of 
Louis XV. and XVI., and was in- 
variably followed by the Gavotte, 
originally a peasant’s dance, which 
consisted largely of capering and 
kissing. This formed an appropriate 
anti-climax to the grave and dignified 
measure and steps of the Minuet, and 
gave an opportunity to the younger 
Court gallants to display their powers 
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of activity. Kissing—the universal 
termination of all dances during the 
time of the Valois—was later super- 
seded by the presentation of bouquets 
to the ladies by their partners, a cus- 
tom which still prevails in the Cotillon. 

Beau Nash, in his palmy days at 
Bath, always had the Minuet per- 
formed, but realizing that rapiers and 
jackboots were out of place in an 
assembly of ladies and gentlemen, he 
abolished the small sword, and intro- 
duced shoes and silk hose. | 

The Minuet, as presented to-day, 
differs in many points from its ancient 
predecessors, but the grace of deport- 
ment, inculcated in the seventeenth 
century, when members of the Royal 
French Houses did not disdain to 
take a leading part in the revels of 
their Court, still prevails. Perhaps 
one day the Minuet may be again 
performed at Court Balls of the pre- 
sent reign, as it was at the recent féte 
at Claremont, given by H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Albany. 

After the Terror, the people deve- 
loped an extraordinary liking for 
public balls, there being no less than 
1,800 rooms open at one time in 
Paris. 

In Russia the Polonaise opens every 
State ball. The special characteristic 
of Russian national dancing is the 
bent position of the body. There will 
be several dancers, one of whom does 
a pas seul, performing mostly on his 
heels, with the legs bent almost 
double, and the body thus greatly 
lowered ; whilst a succession of very 
rapid pirouettes, when the body is 
raised, reveal an _ extraordinary 
amount of skill and balance; the 
steps on the heels showing an equal 
amount of dexterity and strength. 

From America we have had an 
invasion of new ideas, as witness their 
special dancing saloons in the trains 
between San Francisco and New 
York. They send us specimens of 
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negro dancing in the form of the Cake 
Walk, which in some of its features— 
the backward bend of the body, and 
tt.e drooping of the wrists—is analo- 
gous to the dance of the Kaffirs. In 
the “ Washington Post,” the position 
of the dancers, and: mode of holding 
hands, may be clearly traced to the 
“* Allemande,”’ and we have also the 
Barn Dance, or pas de quatre, and the 
“Two Step,” which, if properly 
danced, is not a bad variation from 
our favourite waltz. The “ Two Step” 
was danced for the first time this 
year at the Court balls. 

Coming to the dances of our own 
country: At the opening of the 
ninth century, the Anglo-Saxon Egg 
Dance claims attention. It is of the 


same nature as the Scotch Sword 


Dance, eggs being laid on the ground 
instead of crossed swords. In 1790, it 
was called the “‘ Hop-pester,’ and 
from this was derived the modern 
term “Hop.” The Maypole is the 
oldest unchanged rustic dance of 
England, and was introduced in the 


reign of Edward III. by John of 


Gaunt, who brought it from -the 
Moors. They danced round the May- 
pole, with bells at their knees ; while 
in England we adopted wooden staves 
to beat the time instead of castanets. 
The Maypoles were cut down in the 
reign of Edward VI. 

We must not omit a reference to 
the Hornpipe, which may be described 
as the national dance of the nautical 
profession. Its utility is proved by 
Cook, who avers that dancing the 
Hornpipe kept his crew from sickness. 
The origin of the name is due to the 
fact that a pipe, with a horn rim, was 
used as the instrument of music. 

Domestic dancing rose to its highest 
pitch in the days of Elizabeth, when 
the Pavane, Gaillard, Cinq Pace, 
Coronto, Lavolta, and Cushion Dance 
were in vogue, with the usual kissing 
accompaniment to all Tudor dances, 


which always terminated at nightfall. 
Queen Elizabeth especially distin- 
guished dancing; it was said she 
created Hatton Chancellor because of 
his well-known proficiency as a dancer. 
Mary Queen of Scots was a clever 
dancer also, and a rival of Elizabeth 
in the graceful art. During Eliza- 
beth’s reign the Maypole and Morris 
dances were in full swing, and the 
festal day in England was Sunday, 
after morning Service. 

The fine old English dance, ** Sir 
Roger de Coverley,”’ was first printed 
in 1685, in Playfold’s “ Dancing 
Master,”’ with full dancing instruc- 
tions. It was taken to Paris sixty 
years later and introduced as a fifth 
figure in the French Quadrille. 

From Bath, under Beau Nash, the 
rage for dancing spread to London, 
notably at Madame Cornely’s, at 
Carlisle House, Soho Square ; White’s, 
Boodle’s, Vauxhall, and Aimack’s, 
which in 1764 was opened for the 
delectation of the cream of high 
society ; whilst in 1771, the Pantheon 
was built in Oxford Street, for the 
votaries of the art. There Johnson 
was to be found, admiring the evolu- 
tions “‘on the light fantastic toe,” 
and moralizing on “ The Poetry of 
Motion.”’ 

The last of these is of Scandinavian 
origin, whilst the Strathspey, which 
was introduced in 1750, is so called 
from the Valley, or Strath, of the 
opey 

Prreland is the national home of 
the jig. 

In thus concluding a slight retro- 
spect of the various phases of dancing 
in diverse countries, leading up to our 
own modern ballroom dances, we 
may summarize our remarks by stat- 
ing that the Art consists of definite 
combinations of graceful movements, 
pleasant both to the spectator and 
the performer, the movements being 
carried out from careful training to 
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“THE MEASURE OF THE RULE” 


By ROBERT BARR 


“According to the measure of the rule which God hath distributed to us, a 
measure to reach even unto you,—2 CORINTHIANS xX, 


CHAPTER XIV 


I care for nobody, no, not I, 
If no one cares for me. 
—LOvVE IN A COTTAGE. 


OHN HENCEFORTH is a diffi- 
cult man to estimate ac- 
curately. His face, nose and 
eyes had something hawk-like 

about them, but his manners were 
those of the gentle dove. So quiet 
and unobtrusive was he that, although 
I lived in the same house with: him, 
saw him every day at meals, heard 
him in the class, I had no suspicion 
of his quality until my attention had 
been drawn to him by another. But 
now, casting back over the period of 
our acquaintance, I wondered why I 
had passed him over as being of no 
particular account in our lives. I 
found myself unable to say definitely 
whether I liked or disliked him, which 
for me was rather a strange condition 
of mind, for I either hated or loved 
those with whom I came into contact, 
as, for instance, Brent and McKurdy. 
I do not think that envy for his un- 
doubted capacity, his marvellous 
knowledge, and his almost uncanny 
skill in debate, alloyed my feelings 
towards him, for Sam also was much 
cleverer than I, yet my liking for him 
has augmented to this day. In a 
controversy John Henceforth could 
silence any opponent except Dr. 
Darnell, who never knew when he 
was beaten, but Henceforth knew it, 
as did all the rest of us, and when that 
moment came, John Henceforth would 
sit back in his seat and smile, but 
say nothing further, allowing Dr. 


nonsense, aS we regarded it. 


Darnell to storm on in a hopeless 
endeavour to bluster him into the 
wrong. John Henceforth could 
silence an antagonist, but nevet 
convince him, or make him his friend, 
as often happens when one man 
unequivocally overcomes another. 
There was something in Henceforth’s 
personality which caused. those op- 
posed to him to become his bitter 
enemies, and this despite the hard 
polish of politeness which one never 
could scratch off, or get below to the 
real man. Only once have I seen 
him discomfited, and that, to the 
joy of the class, was accomplished 
by Dr. Darnell. Henceforth had wit 
of a corrosive, biting sort, which 
left its victim sour and revengeful, 
but he had no sense of humour, and 


there Dr. Darnell was his superior. 


Henceforth was naturally a_ rebel. 
impatient under restriction, a con- 
temner of law, and these qualities 
would not have told against him 
with the class had he possessed any 
human sympathy. 

Perhaps one of the regulations 
at which we most chafed and regarded 
as useless, was the hour of military 
drill on Saturday. We wanted 
Saturday to ourselves, to ramble into 


the country, to sail on the Bay, or 


to attend some athletic game, but a 
doddering old veteran from the war 
had been engaged to put us through 


our paces with his marchings and 


counter-marchings, and that sort of 
The 
old drill-sergeant fell an easy prey 
to us. He was full of stories of 
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battles and skirmishes, and im- 
prisonments, and we often grouped 
ourselves around him, and set him 
going like a phonograph, which was 
not then invented. One vice was 
' carried over by Sam from the last 
session, and this was the evading of 
roll-call. The old man possessed a 
sheet of paper containing all our 
names, and, beginning with A, he 
ran down the list to Z, and as long 
as he heard the cry of “ present ”’ 
after each call, he was quite satisfied. 
I have known him read the list of 
forty names to less than a dozen 
young men, each answering “‘ Present” 
for several missing friends, and yet 
the old soldier drilled the remnant 
as enthusiastically as if the whole 
force were under his command. One 
lovely Spring day, which should have 


brought a cheering message of hope | 


to every one of us, covered us instead 
with disaster. Dr. Darnell, from the 
balcony which hung under his eastern 
window, looked down for one fateful 
moment on the skeleton army, and 
in an incredibly short time he came, 
upon us like a wolf on the fold. 

“Are your men all.present, ser- 
. geant?’’ he demanded of the bewil- 
dered veteran. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the sergeant, 
saluting. 

** Give me the list.” 

The sergeant handed it to him with 
every man marked “ present ” and I 
understand, for I was not there, that 
the sergeant’s watery eye wandered 
uneasily over the small group, wonder- 
ing what was wrong, fearing that 
after all there had been a miscount. 
Sam and I were tracing a brook to 
its source ten miles away, and we 
have reason to remember where it 
took its rise. John MHenccforth, 
curiously enough, was one of the 
small number in attendance, and he, 
with three others, were given com- 
mand each of nine men or thereabouts, 
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for whose presence on the parade 
ground they were hereafter to be 
responsible. Sam and I were privates 
in Henceforth’s company, and next 
Saturday, another temptsome day for 
lake or country, Dr. Darnell stood 
grim and forbidding on his balcony. 
Henceforth, seeing him there, pre- 
tended he didn’t know the words of 
command, and purposely mixed us 
inextricably with the other com- 
panies, effectually queering the game. 
Dr. Darnell called him and_ his 
awkward squad to stand at ease 
under the balcony, sending the other 
three companies out of danger to a 
further corner of the parade ground. 

“Now,” said the Doctor, “ you 
know enough to obey orders, if you 
haven’t the sense to give them.” 

He lined us up facing him, and 
his keen eye scanned our ranks, and 
we knew every man was spotted. 

** Right about face! ”’ 

We turned our backs upon the 
headmaster, and glared towards the 
east. 

“Quick march!” he cried, and 
off we set. As we approached the 
eastern fence John Henceforth said : 

‘If old Darnell does not cry ‘ halt,’ 
each one of you who has the courage, 
follow me over the fence.” 

Dr. Darnell never thought of crying 
“halt !’? and must have been aston- 
ished as he saw ten men disappear 
from view into the city. 

The next time we saw him was in 
class on Monday morning, and we 
knew by the fierce Psalm which he read 
that trouble awaited ten of his pupils. 
Of course, Henceforth, as the officer 
on duty, was the man responsible, for 
a soldier must go where he is led, but, 
nevertheless, the nine of us were 
determined to stand by him. 

‘John Henceforth,” ‘said the 
ominous voice of Dr. Darnell, and 
Henceforth promptly stood up, his 
beak-like nose eager for a fight, his 
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attitude, nevertheless, scrupulously 
correct, no defiance in it, nor too 
much deference. 

‘What explanation have you to 
offer tor the incident of Saturday, 
Mr. Henceforth ? ” 

John Henceforth replied with an 
air of injured innocence: 

“ Dr. Darnell, you yourself gave 
the command to march, and when we 
reached the fence, you had not told 
us to halt, therefore there was 
nothing for us to do, sir, but to break 
through or over.” 

Instantly the truculence on Dr. 
Darnell’s face departed, and he 
leaned forward, his enemy delivered 
unto his hand. 

“ Quite right, and admirably stated, 
Mr. Henceforth, but you misappre- 
hend the point of my inquiry. I am 
anxious to know why you are stand- 
ing here now. Why are you not 
still marching on?” _ 

For once Henceforth did not know 
what to say, and he stood there such 
a picture of a man non-plussed that 
even his own company joined in the 
laughter which ensued. 

In writing of John Henceforth at 
the present time, I labour under the 
advantage, or disadvantage, which- 
ever it may be, of knowing what he 
has done with his life so far. Inter- 
mittently I have followed his career 
in the newspapers, and everywhere 
he has been the stormy petrel of his 
time and place. He became almost 
the leading legal light of his country, 
and that word “almost” fits him 
better than any other in the language. 
He almost invariably lost his cases 
before a jury, and won them with 
the judges of the higher courts upon 
appeal. In politics he has led his 
party to victory over obstacles that 
appeared insurmountable, only to be 
crushed later by his own colleagues. 
Never has he attained the height of 
his ambition in either his profession 
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or his politics. He has quarrelled 
with one party, joined the other, and 
defeated the victors in turn, although 
his old followers fought him with 
the bitterness with which men defend 
themselves against one whom they 
consider a traitor. He is always 
leader of a party in opposition, but 
never their leader when he brings” 
them into power. He has done 
things which have caused his name to 
be cabled round the world, and has 
deluded sage London newspapers into 
predicting that here was the coming 
man. When he is cast down, never 
discouraged, he begins again at the 
bottom. There is one thing, with 
all his knowledge, which he has never 
learned, and probably never can 
learn, and that is the slow, irresistible, 
glacier-like force of the commonplace 
men whom ‘he despises. On every 
supreme occasion they have crushed 
him. He has the cleverness of a 
thousand ordinary mén condensed in 
his anatomy, yet he never could 
conceal from the thousand his disdain 
of them, and their dull weight always 
overcame his adroitness. Unsuccess- 
ful, but undismayed, he has moved 
from place to place, rapidly becoming 
the leading man in each locality 
wherever he stationed himself, filling 
with alarm the party to which he 
was opposed, with a result monoton- 
ous in its completeness. Where 
he is to-day I have not the least 
notion, but I never open a morning 
paper without expecting to come 
across his name. A friendless man, 
I take him to be, lacking some one 
ingredient in his nature which would 
have made him a hero of the world, 
for his clear-sighted, coldly selfish 
view of life entitled him to a place 
he has never attained, or at least 
never held for more than a day or 
two ata time. Something in his tone 
rouses virulent antagonism in the 
human race. 
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John Henceforth’s record at the 
Model School should have filled 
us all with joy. He made the 
young lions of the first division feel, 
for the first time in their lives, that 
they were worms of the dust. His 
knowledge of any subject was so 
supreme that it required a_ well- 
trained brain to appreciate how far 
in advance of him John Henceforth 
was, and the youths of the first 
division were clever enough to know 
there stood before them a man who 
was theirmaster. He paralyzed them 
with his supercilious disdain, and 
flouted them with a knowledge that 
made their own acquirements seem 
the very dregs of information. He 
never quarrelled with the head- 
master, but with a fewsmiling, derisive 
words he exposed to his class the 
limitations of John Brent, and left 
them both as if he pitied them equally. 
We learnt all this somehow, but not 
from John Henceforth, who was no 
braggart. He was among us, but 
not of us. Distrust seems too strong 
a word to use in speaking of him, so 
I may put it this way. If it became 
necessary that Sam should be in a 
certain spot at a certain moment, and 
I telegraphed him to that effect, I 
should know he would be there, no 
matter what the inconvenience might 
be to himself. But if the same 
request were made to Henceforth, I 
should know he wouldn’t be there, 
but that he would give me absolutely 
incontrovertible reasons why it was 
impossible for him to come. 

After my talk with Miss Arbuthnot 
I watched my comrade more and 
more. and wondered at my own 
stupidity in not having seen pre- 
viously his baiting of the masters, 
more especially the kindly Dr. Cardiff. 
As a rule the class hung together, and 
ina controversy between an individual 
and a master, the individual, nght 
or wrong, could count on the sym- 
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pathy of his fellows. John Hence- 
forth seemingly felt strong enough 
to stand alone, and his case was an 
exception to therule. In the incident 
which I have cited, where Dr. Darnell 
for the moment got the better of him, 
the laughter was louder and more 
spontaneous than it would have been 
had any other person been the victim. 

It came about that Sam, a member 
of his own house, checkmated him in 
his next attempt to embarrass Dr. 
Cardiff, and thus nearly wrecked our 
prospects, so, if Henceforth wished for 
revenge, he had it sooner than might 
have been expected. 

On the Thursday following our 
visit to the girls, we assembled in 
Dr. Cardiff's room to grapple with 
the useful subject of arithmetic. On 
this occasion John Henceforth had 
evidently determined not to be nulli- 
fied by the time limit. He rose in 
his place, and asked permissjon to 
speak at the very beginning of the 
hour. He said he had encountered 
a simple problem, which nevertheless _ 
baffled him, and he would be glad 
if Dr. Cardiff would display the 
solution on the blackboard. 

Now, Dr. Cardiff was one of the 
most simple-minded, unsuspicious of 
men, and he asked the young man 
to read out the problem; which he 
did. It seemed so innocent that Dr. 
Cardiff objected there was not suffi- 
cient data given, but Henceforth said 
he had been assured by a University 
student that the problem as he read 
it gave all the data a mathemafician 
would require. So the unfortunate 
Cardiff put down the figures on the 
blackboard. He made a mild, semi- 
humorous protest, probably remem- 
bering my own admonition to him, 
against employing the time of the 
class on elementary problems, and 
John Henceforth, ready to pounce on 
his victim, apologised most humbly 
for the liberty ie had taken, excusing 
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himself by saying that the solution 
would occupy but a few moments, 
and perhaps several in the class 
beside himself might be interested 
in its working out, and so, with a 
friendly smile, the unlucky Dr. Cardiff 
started towards his downfall. 

Henceforth’s ‘-hawk-like eyes were 
fastened on poor Dr. Cardiff, who 
was already beginning to flounder. 
There was an electrical uneasiness in 
the room, and I glanced down our 
row at Sam, wondering how he was 
taking it. He was the sole person 
in the room, beside Dr. Cardiff, who 
was at work. I heard the scribble of 
his pen on the foolscap before him. 
At last he threw back his head, but 
I guessed from his action that he had 
merely run up against a difficulty, 
and had not solved the problem. He 
rose to his feet. 

‘Dr. Cardiff,’ he said, “‘ I should 
like to ask a favour.” 

The doctor’s placid face turned 
from the blackboard with a baffled 
expression that was rather pitiful to 
see. There was almost a hint of fear 
in his eyes as he saw that the next 
best mathematician in the school was 
on his feet. He drew his handker- 
chief across his brow, then found 
courage to say : 

‘* What is it, Mr. McKurdy ? ” 

** I think the proposition is not so 
simple as it seems,” replied Sam with 
an air of such child-like candour that 
none, unless Henceforth himself, 
fathomed the fact that this was an 
intervention. ‘I suggest, Dr. Car- 
diff, that you give us this arithmetical 
puzzle for our home work to-night. 
Do not write it out until to-morrow. 
I think we all will appreciate your 
demonstration better when we have 
had some experience with its intrica- 
cies.” 

Dr. Cardiff seemed too crestfallen 
to avail himself instantly of this 
means of escape. He had somehow 
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the pathetic airof an animal that has 
been trapped, and knew not for the 
moment which of the beasts around 
him was friend or foe. As Sam sat 
down I rose, and said : 

“Dr. Cardiff, I should like to 
support the proposal of Mr. McKurdy. 
I want to try a fall with that problem 
myself.” 

At last Dr. Cardiff smiled. 

““T agree with the suggestion, Mr. 
Prentiss. Please write this question 
in your note-books, and bring me the 
solution to-morrow morning.” 

The Doctor sat down at his desk, 
and once more drew his handkerchief 
across his brow. I indulged -in 
another glance at Henceforth. There 
was a light, sarcastic smile on his 
thin lips, but he made no protest. 

As Sam and I walked down Church 
Street, I found him very indignant 
at the action of Henceforth. We 
were talking about the matter when, 
unexpectedly, we found Henceforth 
walking between us, but whether 
he had heard what we said or not, 
I could not tell, and Sam seemed not 
to care. 

“Well, McKurdy,” he said, “ you 
came nobly to the rescue.”’ 

‘Henceforth, why do you 
to humiliate Dr. Cardiff ? ”’ 

‘“Why are we given so incom- 
petent a master?” asked Hence- 
forth. | 

‘He is not incompetent,” cried 
Sam, “and this is a mere catch or 
trick, which, so far as I have investi- 
gated, cannot be solved except by 
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algebra.” _ 
You are mistaken,” replied 
Henceforth. ‘‘ There are two men 


who can solve it arithmetically, and 
ITamone of them. I am only thank- 
ing you for your salvage of the good 
Doctor; yet I venture to inform you 
that it is but temporary. He will oe 
quite as unable to demonstrate to- 
morrow as he is to-day.” 
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‘** Don’t be so sure of that,’’ warned 
Sam, ‘‘and as for there being only 
two who can work out this problem, 
I'll wager you there will be four by 
six o’clock to-night.” | 

“Tm not a betting man,” 
Henceforth, with his thin smile. 

When we reached our study, we 
poked the fire, threw off our coats, 
and waded in. For an hour there 
was silence in the room, then Sam 
said quietly : 

‘“‘ Tve got it.” 

Half an hour later, I said: 
got it, too. I found the answer 
first by algebra, and although 
I’ve done it now on strict arith- 
metical lines, I feel as if I had had 
assistance.” 

Sam showed me his solution, and 
I regarded with admiration his legiti- 
mate work. We felt proud of our- 
selves, and after supper started for 
Stanmore Street in a state of con- 
siderable hilarity. I shall never for- 
get how charming Aline was that 
evening. I had caught a flash from 
her glorious eyes after I had spoken 
in favour of McKurdy’s proposal, 
and now I was to hear welcome 
praise from her lips. 

‘* Oh, we are proud of you both,” 
she cried as we came into the room. 
‘* You were splendid to-day.” 

‘““Sam deserves all the praise,” I 
demurred. “It was his ingenuity 
that saved the situation.” 

‘Indeed, you underrate yourself,”’ 
went on the flattering girl. “ Your 
support came in just at the right 
time, for poor Dr. Cardiff was too 
bewildered to take the opportunity 
offered him. Of course, the initiative 
belongs to Mr. McKurdy, but I link 
you together in the scheme.” 

‘“ You are quite right, Miss Arbuth- 
not,’ saidSam. “ I needed Prentiss’s 
support. Indeed, I was just going 
to get on my feet again when I 
heard his voice. I expected others 
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to rise, but I suppose no one really 
saw the crisis.’ 

“How far have you gone with 
the problem ? ” 

“Oh,” cried Sally. ‘‘ We’ve gone 
far enough to know it can’t be done 
by arithmetic.” 

sam and I laughed, and Aline 
asked anxiously : 

‘What about to-morrow? Has 
the torture merely been postponed ? ”’ 

“Oh no,” said Sam. “‘“* Prentiss 
and I have done it. The solution is 


beautifully worked out on two sheets 


of foolscap, which will be ,presented 
to Dr. Cardiff to-morrow.” 

“Then is the villain foiled!” 
cried Sally. 

‘Or so it would seem,” said Sam. 
““Do you want to be shown how it is 
done ?”’ 

Both girls declared they did, and 
Sam continued : 

‘* Prentiss ; take the post of mathe- 
matical instructor to Miss Arbuthnot, 
while | worry along with Sally,” and 
thus we disposed of ourselves. 

Aline Arbuthnot, I shall always 
hold, was the brightest girl in the 
school, and the only one of the fair 
section of the room who could demon- 
strate a problem in Euclid if the 
diagram were turned upside down, 
and I, 2, 3, 4, etc., placed at the 
angles instead of A, B, C, or D. 
Most of the girls learned their Euclid 
as they would a verse of Tenny- 
son’s poems, reciting the formula 
glibly enough, but if even the most 
casual enquiry was made regarding 
the reason for anything, they relapsed 
into silence. But a more delightful 
task than to teach mathematics to 
Aline Arbuthnot could not be desired 
by any man. The reserve which 
characterised her reception of me on 
my previous visit had departed, and 
we were now old friends. Ina short 
time the girls declared they under- 
stood the solution from beginning to. 
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end. They wrote if down on their 
sheets of blue foolscap, placing their 
names at the head of the papers. 
There was no prohibition against 
receiving help, and Dr. Cardiff liked 
to see aS many papers as possible 
on his desk. 

Next day, when the class assem- 
bled, there was a very small sheaf of 
papers on the master’s desk, and 
when the unsuspicious man read 
out the names a hush fell on the 
class. ; 

““I am sorry to say,’ began Dr. 
Cardiff, benignly, “that only four 
persons have solved this problem: 
Miss Arbuthnot, Miss Livingstone, 
Mr. McKurdy, and Mr. Prentiss. I 
admit the problem presents certain 


difficulties,’ continued the guileless. 


Doctor, “‘ but I am astonished that 
more of you gentlemen did not solve 
it when two of the ladies were able 
to do so.” 

There were difficulties in the prob- 
lem, doubtless, but these were as 
nothing compared to the difficulties 
which now confronted our quartette. 
I could not forbear a glance at the 
class. Miss Arbuthnot was looking 
straight ahead of her; Miss Living- 
stone sat very still, with downcast 
eyes. Most of our fellows pretended 
ignorance, but two or three were 
looking at us with broad grins on 
their faces. Possibly Doctor Cardiff 
was the only person in the room 
ignorant of the situation, for he said 
calmly : 

*“ Miss Arbuthnot and Miss Living- 
stone, please work out the solution 
on your. blackboard, while Mr. 
Prentiss and Mr. McKurdy will do 
the same on this side of the room.” 

Oh, Sally, Sally, there come oc- 
casions in this life when high spirits 
will not see you through! Sally 
stood before the blackboard, a white 
chalk crayon in her fingers, with 
dejected mien and drooping head, 
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never setting a single mark upon 
the blackboard. 

I worked out the problem with the 
largest numerals ever known to have 
been used except when an endeavour 
was made to communicate with the 
inhabitants of Mars. I hoped the 
girls, if they found themselves in 
difficulties, would glance across the 
room, and so follow copy, as printers 
say. Aline confessed at our next 
interview that this sign-board style 
of arithmetical demonstration had 
proved most useful in helping her 
over some of the more intricate - 
places, but Sally made no attempt 
either to work out the question or 
to follow the lead from the other side 
of the room. As I stood at the black- 
board which ran along our side, my 
back was toward the class, and I did 
not at the time know of the partial 
failure at the opposite board. I 
worked as slowly as I could, so they 
might have time to follow. I accom- 
plished the demonstration in sections, 
because I was continually coming to 
an end of my figuring at the lower 
boundary of the blackboard, there- 
fore I moved on, like a house painter, 
from force of necessity, and also to 
get my body out of the way of the 
ornamental work I was doing on the 
board. By the time I had finished, 
Miss Arbuthnot, her work complete, 
was in her seat again. Sally had 
sunk down abashed, leaving the 
sombre board as blank as she found 
it. Sam had long since ended his 
task. When I turned round I found 
the eyes of both master and pupils 
upon me. Dr. Cardiff’s face was 
very grave. At last it had come to 
his slow comprehension that McKurdy 
and I had explained this problem to 
Miss Livingstone and Miss Arbuthnot 
the night before. His right hand was 
gently stroking his long beard, always 
a sign of perplexity with him. He 
said nothing to Miss Livingstone 
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regarding her failure, nor to the three 
of us did his usual word of encourag- 
ing commendation come because of 
our success. He simply sat there 


silent and thoughtful, stroking his — 


beard. Dusting the chalk from. my 


fingers I caught the glitter of John > 


Henceforth’s enquiring eyes, and saw 
his crooked smile. 

‘Speech, speech!’ he whispered, 
but so incisive was his voice and so 
still the room that the words were 
heard to the further corner. I felt 
that somebody should say something 
to relieve the tension if possible. 

‘*An arithmetical problem,” said 
I, ‘‘should show more than the mere 
answer required.” 

‘*T think this one does,”’ said the 
quick-witted Henceforth, before I 
could explain myself. 

Dr. Cardiff still stroked his beard, 
resting a sorrowing eye on John 
Henceforth, but said nothing. 

“Yes,” I continued, ‘“‘the ele- 
mentary nature of this problem did 
not require the time I have given to 
it. I wished to show you all the 
beauty of arabic notation. The 
figures I have put down I learned 
from civil engineers running a railwa 
survey. They do them in red chalk 
on stakes ”? 

‘““Do the civil engineers use a red 
herring as well as red chalk 2?’ asked 
Henceforth, with an assumption of 
artless enquiry. 

‘“‘ The civil engineers,’ I went on, 
‘do this sort of work well, and my 
attempt at copying them is a poor 
imitation. Nevertheless, if I have 
succeeded in giving a hint that a 
seven and a two, well drawn, contain 
elements of beauty, I am satisfied.” 

There was a little ripple of ap- 
plause which showed I had at least 
the sympathy of the class. 

““T think the figures are very 
beautiful,” said Henceforth, ‘ and 
they have this great advantage, 
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\ 
that they can be read at a long dis- 
tance.” 

I said nothing, but took my seat, 
and the study of arithmetic went on. 
I have written that at first I did not 
know whether I liked or disliked 
John Henceforth. I had now solved 
this problem. 


CHAPTER XV 


There's in you all that we believe of heaven— 


“Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 


Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 
—VENICE PRESERVED. 


When we were all gathered in the 
waiting-room, I noticed that Sam 
had stayed behind, in response, he 
told me afterwards, to a quiet signal 
from Dr. Cardiff. John Henceforth 
stood apart from the rest, his cus- 
tomary grin on his face, knowing the 
spirit of the class was against him, 
and not caring, I surmise. The 
others regarded his remarks as so 
many strokes beneath the belt. He 
was not playing the game, but no 
one said anything until the door 
opened, and Sam entered, and I saw 
him, for the first time in my life, 
pale with anger. McKurdy walked 
across the floor to where Henceforth 
stood, never flinching, or raising his 
hands to protect himself, although 
he must have known a _ personal 
assault was intended. Sam grasped 
him by the arms, midway between 
shoulder and elbow, and shook him 
as a terrier shakes a rat. Henceforth 
was a thin, gaunt man, a living - 
skeleton when compared with Sam, 
who knew little of his own strength 
while good-natured, and when angry 
did not know it at all. I expected to 
hear the slender bones crack. Hence- 
forth’s grin froze into an expression 
of physical pain, and his lips went 
white, but he niade no murmur. 

“You sweep,” hissed Sam, “ with 
no esprit de corps, and no instincts 
of a gentleman, You may score off 
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me as often as you please, and if I 
cannot answer you with my tongue, 
I shall do it with my fists, but, by 
heaven! if you attempt to show your 
cleverness again where a lady is 
involved, [ll break your neck.” 

“You are breaking my arms,” shid 
Henceforth very coolly, ‘‘and when 
you are quite done with them, I shall 
thank you for releasing your grasp.” 

McKurdy flung him staggering, and 
he would have fallen had the room 
been less crowded. The gong sounded 
three times, and we went downstairs 
to hear the mild Professor Donovan 
on Natural Philosophy. 7 

I expected the lunch on that fateful 


Friday would prove something of an 


ordeal, after what had happened ; 
but such was not the case. ' John 
Henceforth appeared as usual, and 
seemed to cherish no resentment for 
the treatment he had received at the 
sinewy hands of McKurdy. ‘The two 
young men-did not directly address 
each other, and if a stranger had been 
present he would not have noticed 
anything amiss in our little company. 
John Henceforth made to me, in well 
chosen words and ingratiating accents, 
a semi-apology for his remarks in 
class. 

“It is all a question of tactics,” 
he said, “‘and I admit I was in the 
wrong. I hold the best course in a 
difficulty is to face it. Your plan 
seemed to be to cover it up, to ignore 
it, to run away from it. Lions in 
the path are usually chained when 
you march boldly upon them. The 
moment you four stood up to work 
out the solution, which it had been 
shown no one else could do, the 
situation was plain to everyone.” 

“You miss the chief point of the 
incident, Henceforth, which is a 
thing you must not do if you mean 
to practise law successfully.” 

“Really? What is the chief 
point ?” 
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“The point is that you had no 
right to interfere. You should have 
been the last one to put in your oar, 
because the crisis in which we four 
found ourselves was caused entirely 
by your cruelty or your vanity: 
your cruelty if the problem was given 
the day before merely to embarrass 
Dr. Cardiff; your vanity if you 
wished to show that you knew more 
of mathematics than your colleagues, 
and to-day you proved yourself im- — 
pertinent with your interference in 
matters which did not concern you.” 

‘You are a trifle harsh in your 
judgment, Prentiss, but it is not for 
me to complain. The rule we have 
infringed is an absurd one, and I 
intend to do what I can to have it 
abolished. We are all in the same 
boat, and I think we should work 
together with one object in view, 
which is the annulment of so foolish 
and childish an enactment. ; 

‘* Now, to be quite frank with you, 
and to place myself entirely at your 
mercy, I state here before you all, 
that Miss Clara Lane of the Normal 
School, is a friend of mine, whom I 
visit and talk to whenever I get an 
opportunity, and I have reason to 
believe that there is a wholesale in- 
fringement of the rule, which, when 
it comes to the knowledge of the 
authorities, they may find themselves 
unable to grapple with, except at a 
price they dare not pay: the expul- 
sion of the entire class; a confession 
of failure on the part of our rulers 
which they will think twice about 
before they act.” 

“Your confession is quite safe 
with us, although it involves another, 
possibly without her knowledge or 
consent.” = - 

‘*Oh, Miss Lane? She wouldn’t 
mind. We understand each other 
thoroughly. Of course, I don’t in- 
tend to shout from the house-tops 
what I have told you, but I mean 
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to give John Brent a run for his 
money. I mention the fact to show 
my confidence in the present com- 
pany. It may be my vanity, as 
Prentiss says, but I believe if you 
adopt my tactics you will succeed.”’ 

During this talk all the class 
remained silent, and there did not 
appear to be a universal desire to 
sacrifice themselves that future 
students might escape the yore of 
this obnoxious rule. 

That evening I had proof of the 
speed at which news permeated 
through the establishment to which 
we belonged. As Sam and I were 
walking home from the Normal, we 
met the always handsome and digni- 
fied Mr. Brent, who paused, and 
greeted us with his smile of conscious 
superiority. 

‘“‘T see you hunt in couples, gentle- 
men,” he remarked, with prim ur- 
banity. 

‘*'Yes,” replied Sam, airily, “‘ we 
are brothers who dwell in unity.” 

‘“*T am glad to hear it, and also to 
learn that you two stand high in 
the mathematical class, Mr. 
McKurdy.”’ 

‘““T hope I stand high in reading,” 
I rejoined.” 

‘If one paid attention to rumour 
one might think mathematics your 
strong point. Good evening, gentle- 
men,” and with that Mr. Brent passed 
smiling on. 

‘‘News in the Normal School,” 
said Sam, “‘is like carbonic acid gas. 
It flows downwards.” 

We were just returning from the 
chemical class, and Sam’s_ similes 
were always tinged by his latest 
occupation. 

“You think he 
it. then ?” 

“Oh, I am certain of that. He 
always did know more of what was 
passing in the Normal School than 
our own teachers. He believes he 
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could have us expelled to-morrow if 
he wished.” 

‘* Undoubtedly 
strike ? ”’ 

‘© Just when he is ready and not a 
moment before. The session is young 
yet. He has ample time, and he 
It may surprise you to 
know that you are not in the least 
suspected ? John Brent’s gaze was 
fixed entirely on me. He thinks he 
has got me, and in a way of speaking, 
he has. This morning it never oc- 
curred to Dr. Cardiff that you were 
implicated. I amstill the scapegoat, 
and it was to me old Cardiff signalled 
to remain behind. Cardiff isa gentle- 
man, and will say nothing. He 
spoke to me very kindly, more in 
sorrow than in anger, and implored 
me to quit the dangerous path of 
dalliance. You see, both he and 
Brent know that the two girls lodge 
in the same house, and that Sally 
was here last session. Cardiff 
imagines I visit her, and Brent is sure 
of it. My mathematical instruction 
is thus supposed to account for both 
of the girls sending in replies. You, 
with your figures of the engineer, are 
held guiltless. The only person with 
a true knowledge of the situation is 
John Henceforth. I don’t under- 
stand him. I see no reason why he 
should round on us, yet his conduct 
this morning showed a determination 
to accentuate our difficulties. We 
must put the girls on their guard.” 

‘“But when John Brent knows 
where you go, isn’t there a chance 
he may have the house watched ? ” 

‘““T imagine he-has known where 
I go for some time. In any case 
there’s little danger of the house 
being watched during these bleak 
winter nights, but when the days get 
long, and the nights sweet and mild, 
then espionage adds attraction to the 
pleasure of a starry ramble. I am 
convinced John Brent is not yet 
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ready. However much he may dis- 
lke us, there 1s no question that he 
will not allow the desire for revenge 
to hurry him. To act now would 
mean the expulsion of two or three 
of us, but I think Brent wishes to 
make ‘a big haul when he casts his 
net. Our downfall would frighten 
the rest of the school, and the trap- 
ping of you and me would be-a mere 
incident of the session, with no 
influence against the administration 
of Dr. Darnell. He must be in 
possession of direct, unshakable proof, 
and at best the incident of to-day is 
not more than strong circumstantial 
evidence. No, to-day’s affair will 
’ never reach the ears of Dr. Darnell, 
and nothing will happen till after 
the ice breaks up in the Bay, so we 
never were safer than we are at the 
moment, and we will make the best 
of our advantage by paying a sur- 
prise visit to the girls to-night.” 

When we arrived at Stanmore 
Street I found a state of affairs of 
which [had dreamed. Aline Arbuth- 
not was alone, sitting before the fire, 
reading a book. 

**Oh,”’ she cried, “‘ we didn’t ex- 
pect you, and Sally has gone to 
church.” 

Sam, who had been about to cast 
off his overcoat, allowed it to remain 
on his shoulders. 

“To church?” he echoed. 
the Central Street Church ? ” 

“Yes,” she smiled, “I see you 
know where it is. That comes of 
last session, I suppose.” 

“It was there I had the pleasure 
of first meeting Sally.” 

“Poor Sally is overwrought by 
what happened this morning. She 
blames herself instead of circum- 
stances, and bemoans her failure at 
the blackboard, which, she says, gave 
the whole situation away.” 

** Nonsense,’ cried Sam, “she is 
not in the least to blame.” 


To 
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‘It will cheer her to hear you say 
that, Mr. McKurdy, for Sally is very 
disconsolate, and I am glad to tell 
you she has resolved not to meet 
you again till the end of the term.”’ 

** Quite so,” said Sam, drily. ‘‘ She 
came to that conclusion twenty- 
seven times last session.” 

‘* There speaks selfish man!”’ cried 
Miss Arbuthnot. “ Instead of helping 
her to keep good resolutions you 
boast of her breaking them.” 

Sam laughed. 

** There is another thing I boast of, 
too. Hasn't Sally told you that we 
are going to be married as soon as 
we save sixpence—not one sixpence, 
you know, but sixpence each? Oh, 
were not reckless. So why should 
I not see her as often as I can, in 
spite of all the ancient educational 
fogies, and their rules for the culture 
of old maids? We’re young but 
once, and [ll begin my career of 
renunciation when I’m eighty-five. 
Sally and I will discuss this question 
coming from church.  Persuade 
Prentiss to reform and induce him 
to stop at home. I’m past hope, and 
so, good-night to you both, for a 
time.” 

Aline sank down in her chair again. 

“My precepts are ignored,” she 
said, “Sor, as Dr. Darnell would 
quote: ‘Some fell on stony places.’ ”’ 

‘“McKurdy is a hardened sinner, 
though I am susceptible to good 
advice. I assure you I pay great 
attention to precept. May I remain 
until they return and _ listen to 
counsel ? ” 

“Do,” she said, 
** Draw up a chair.” 

It is odd how chance plays with 
us, now for, now against. I took off 
my overcoat, and was about to open 
the door to hang it on the hall stand, 
when I thought it a pity to disturb 
the cosiness of the room by a blast 
of cold air from the unheated entry. 


encouragingly. 
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My next notion was to place the 
coat over the back of a chair, which 
would have been equally disastrous. 
Finally, I walked to the further end 
of the room, drew aside the heavy 
curtains which shut out a square bay 
window overlooking the back lawn, 
and threw my coat on the window 
seat, which was the favourite chatting 
place of Sam and Sally. Then I 
pushed Sally’s easy chair as close as | 
dared to that of Aline, and sat down 
beside her, facing the cheerful fire. 
If I had had the ordering of affairs, 
I could not have contrived a more 
delightful situation. The seated girl 
formed an entrancing picture. I 
suppose there was in my soul even 
then an appreciation of beauty, 
which later enabled me to achieve such 
success as has been mine in life. 
She sat with her small feet on the 
fender, her bewitching eyes gazing 
dreamily at the blaze, her white 
hands listlessly lying on her lap. 
There was a certain relaxation in 
the way she leaned back in her easy 
chair, a touch of surrender in her 
attitude that appealed strangely to 
me, and set my heart beating faster 
than it had ever done before. There 
was an air of having contended with 
fate; having been conquered, and 
now the inevitableness of it all 
softened defeat and atoned for it. 

‘“ What do you see in the blaze, 
Aline ?”? I whispered. 

I had called her Aline before, but 
that was in a moment of emotion: 
this was done deliberately. She 
showed no resentment whatever, but 
answered as one speaking in_ her 
sleep. 

“JT see the beauties of Arabic 
notation; the lovely outlines of 
twos and sevens and fours and 
threes, done artistically on a black- 
board. I hear a voice you cannot 
hear, the voice of a man trying to 
save the situation, interrupted by 
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the waspish voice of a thin Mephis- 
topheles, for some reason trying to 
trip him into the pit. But mathe- 
matics is a dangerous subject, we 
must avoid it, for I cannot help 
thinking of the scene in the class- 
room this morning. It seemed as 
if I had never begun to live till then, 
and to find myself an actress in the 
drama, yet unremorseful, amazed me. 
It amazed me more to know that 
my impulse was to laugh. Yet the 
cause of it all is so trivial. If you 
came to my father’s house; if you 
were sitting in my drawing-room at 
home, what more natural and proper 


than that I should speak with you? ~ 


Why, then, is it a crime in this city — 
a crime with a penalty, and yet, so 
powerful is imagination, I experience 
every thrill which must come with 
the conciousness of guilt.” 

As this was said, she had partly 
roused herself from her listless 
position. 

‘So in the fire you see the scriven- 
ing of the civil engineer ? ”’ 

“Why do you harp on the civil 
engineers ?”’ she cried, now fully 
alive again, and turning on me some- 
thing of the same look which a few 
minutes before had shown her re- 
sentment against McKurdy’s words. 
“You mentioned the civil engineers 
in class to-day.” 

“Do you dislike civil engineers ? ” 

She leaned back again, all energy 
departed once more. - 

‘*T don’t know what I like or dis- 
like. You intended to be a civil 
engineer, but are going to turn painter 
instead. Of course, what more 
natural than that you should mention 
civil engineers to-day. You were 
thinking of your first chosen pro- 
fession, even though you have turned 
towards your second choice.”’ 

She laughed, and somehow it 
struck me as not being happy 
laughter. | 
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‘*T think,” she said at last, ‘‘ that 
I ought to have indulged in hysterics 
this morning after I reached my 
room, but instead, I foolishly reasoned 
it all out. I ought to have an 
unquiet conscience, but I find myself 
talking to you quite easily, although 
at random, for I really don’t know 
what I am saying.” 

*““ Indeed,” I assured her, ‘ you 
are talking delightfully, and I hope 
you will——’ © 

There came two sharp knocks at 
the door. Aline sprang up, alert, 
tense, vivid. Dreams had vanished 
into the nothingness they are. 

“Draw back your chair to the 
middle of the room,” 
hurriedly, ‘‘and get into the bay 
window. That is the signal of one 
of the masters; Dr. Darnell, or more 
likely Dr. Cardiff.” 

I lifted the chair, placed it silently 
in the centre of the room, and 
vanished behind the big curtain, 
thanking Providence, as I sat down, 
that I was sitting on my overcoat. 

‘* Come in,”’ I herad the clear voice 
of Aline say. 

The door opened, and the maid 
announced : 

‘* Mr. Brent, Miss.”’ 

How adaptable are women. Her 
welcome sounded genuine enough. 

‘** How good of you, Mr. Brent, to 
call on such a bitter night.”’ 

‘* How are you ? ” came the smooth 
greeting of John Brent. 

“* Very well indeed, thank you.” 

“* Are you alone ? ” 

** Sally—Miss_ Livingstone, 
know—has gone to church.” 

‘“* You've been reading, I see.” 

** Reading a little, yes, but mostly 
idling by the fire.” 

“* Thinking of home, perhaps ? ”’ 

‘““Yes, my thoughts have been 
there once or twice this evening. 
Take off your coat, Mr. Brent.” 

‘“No, thank you. I have but a 
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moment to stay.’” I heard the snap- 
ping of a watch-case. “I am due 
to give a short address on education 
in half an hour.” 

‘“T know you will do it well, Mr. 
Brent.” 

‘‘ There is one man who could take 
my place with advantage to the 
audience, and that is your father, 
Aline.” 

‘He is a good speaker, but surely 
not better than you are, Mr. Brent !”’ 

‘““He is my superior both in elo- 
quence and information, and it is 
about him I dropped in to speak with 
you to-night.” 

‘“ About my father ? ” 

“Ves, about his ambition for you. 
You know, Aline, he regards me as 
standing 11 loco parentis towards you 
while you are at the Normal. He 
told me in confidence that you were 
engaged to Herbert Roscume, the 
young civil engineer.”’ 

“No, no!” cried the girl, ‘I am 
not—I am not engaged to anyone, 
and never have been. You have 
mistaken what my father said. He 
could not have told you such a thing. 
It is not true.” 

John Brent’s tones became cold 
and formal, as they always did when 
he was contradicted. 

‘Your father told me that young 
Roscume was the son of his oldest 
friend, and that he hoped to see you 
married to him.” 

“That is a different thing alto- 
gether, Mr. Brent. I have my own 
life to live, and I may disappoint my 
father.” 

“T trust not, Aline. 
told him that ?” 

‘* No, we have never discussed the 
matter. Why should we? There 
was nothing to discuss. And why 
have you come to me now, withthe 
name of Herbert Roscume on your 
lips 2? Even if youare a loco parentis, 
why do you speak to me on a subject 


Have you 
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my own father has never ventured 
to broach ?”’ so 

““ I came because of the incident at 
he Normal this morning, and I wish 
to say that I know you to be innocent. 
I know that Mr. McKurdy visits your 
friend Miss Livingstone. Doubtless 
they are at church together at this 
moment.” 

““T assure you, Mr. Brent, that 
Sally set out entirely alone. Gener- 
ally I accompany her on Friday 
evenings, but to-night I was interested 
in a bdéok, and so stopped at home.” 

‘IT assure you, Aline, that I only 
venture to remind you of your father’s 
strong belief in your blameless con- 
duct. You are his only daughter, 
and it would be impertinence on my 
part if I referred to his devoted 
affection for you; his belief in you ; 
a severe man to all except to your- 
self.” 

Through the slight pauses of his 
words I heard sobs. 

‘““Remember, my dear, I have 
known you since you were a little 
child, and when I hear you say, * I 
have my own life to live,’ I realise 
how the years are passing. Trust to 
your father’s judgment, Aline. He 
rarely makes a mistake about his 
fellow men. These young men in the 
Normal are but riff-raff. There is 
not a man of brains among them.” 

‘“ Yes, there is,’ came in faltering 
accents, with nevertheless a spirit of 
resentment and opposition in them. 
‘* John Henceforth is a man of brains.”’ 

‘John Henceforth,” ejaculated 
Brent, very slowly. There was a 
long pause. ‘“‘ John Henceforth,” he 
said again. ‘What do you know 
of John Henceforth ? ” 

“T know that he is the cleverest 
student in the Normal School, and 
the only man who can teach your 
division in the Model.” 

‘* Aline, how do you know that ?” 

‘“T know he is clever, because he 
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can answer any question put to him 
and can put questions his masters 
cannot answer. I have heard in our 
waiting-room that he is the only man 
who can control your pupils.” 

*’ Ah, so his doings are discussed 
in the waiting-room? Has John 
Henceforth ever darsd to speak to. 
you?” 

66 No.”’ 

‘ T should be sorry if I thought you 
really admired such a person. John 
Henceforth is not a man, but a 
demon.” 

“Give him his due, then,” 
the now natural voice of Aline. 

Brent laughed a little. 

‘“* IT will, before the session is over. 
Now, Aline, keep the rules, for your 
father’s sake and mine. We are both 
very proud’ of you. Good-night.” | 

I heard the room door open. Aline, 
I fancied, went out with him to the 
hall, for indistinguishable words came 
to me. The street door opened and | 
shut. There was a long silence, and 
surmising that Aline had not returned 
to the room, I parted the curtains 
and stepped out. The door was 
closed, and Aline stood with her back 
against it, head bowed, deep in 
thought, I think she had forgotten 
I was thére. She looked up with wet 
eyes, but greeted me with a wavering 
gleam of a smile, although she said 
nothing. I came forward, and took 
her two unresisting hands in mine. 

‘* Aline,”’ I said, ““T am not going 
to give you up.’ 

“Oh, have you also a a upon 
me P 99 

‘Aline, I am not going to give 
youup! If you command me not to 
speak to you again until this dismal 
term is ended, I will obey you, but 
I will marry you at last in spite of 
all the Brents and Roscumes in the 
land!” 

“You mustn’t talk like that!” 
She pulled her hands away. 


said 
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“‘T refuse to give you up!” I 
reiterated. -_ 

“I’m not yours to give up.” 

‘* Nor anyone else’s ? ”” 

““Tll listen to no more of this 
foolishness. You and Mr. Brent 
between you have spoiled my even- 
ing.’’s 

‘Brent has: I haven’t. We were 
very happy when the double knock 
struck the panels.” 

‘““Oh, it was Sally who invented 
the signal, and coached the servant 
to give it. Once or twice during the 
session the Principal or Dr. Cardiff 
calls, one to look after the welfare 
of our souls, the other after the health 


of our bodies, 1” loco parentts, as . 


Mr. Brent said. And now you must 
ge, Mr. Prentiss.” 

“May I not wait for Sam?” 

ce No.”’ 

“May I come again?” 

é¢ No.” 

‘“Then my only consolation is to 
reiterate the phrase ‘I shan’t give 
you up.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t repeat it. 
It sounds parrot-like and flippant. 
You don’t know what you are saying. 
You are not sincere.’”’ Then, hurried- 
ly, “Not that that makes any 
difference with me. I care as little 
for the future painter as for the 
future civil engineer. I care for 
nobody but my father. I shall not 
disappoint him.” 

‘** You will marry whom he chooses, 
then?” | 

Very likely.” 

“TI don’t believe you will, Aline.”’ 

I took her hands again, with more 
resistance than on the former oc- 
casion. I felt I was losing ground. 

“You don’t care for that chap 
Roscume ? ” 

‘* No, nor for that chap Prentiss.” 

I laughed, and even she smiled, 
and looked enchanting with her dewy 
eyes and her sweet red lips. 


I8I 
““T don’t quite believe you. Let 
us try the red litmas test.”’ 

“The red litmas test ? ” 

‘Yes, don’t you remember Pro- 
fessor Donovan’s demonstration in 
the chemistry class this afternoon ? ” 

‘Yes, but I don’t understand you.” 

* Pll explain.” 

The first kiss was not a success, 
for she turned her head abruptly 
away from me when she divined the 
nature of the experiment, but I held 
her with a palpitating fervour which 
thrilled me with the delight of life, 
and somehow, without definite sur- 
render on her part, and yet reluctant 
acquiescence, the next kiss came 
tenderly off. Then she pushed me 
from her, and somehow my back was 
to the door, and she stood in the 
middle of the room breathing hard 
and arranging her hair. 

“You take unfair advantage of 
me,” she gasped. “I am all un- 
strung to-night.” 

Before I could reply, the unex- 
pected opening of the door almost 
precipitated me on my face, and 
Sally came whirling in, laughing like 
one demented. Aline’s arms dropped 
to her side, and I saw, by her mount- 
ing colour, that she thought that 
Sally was laughing at us, but it was 
not so. 

‘Oh, Aline, Aline,’ she cried, 
‘** we’ve had such a narrow escape.” 

Sam came in more soberly. Aline 
was already as composed as if 
standing there to receive expected 
guests. | 

‘““What was the escape?” she 
asked with her customary calmness. 

“Oh, the escape was a threatened 
meeting with a man you hate. I 
was doleful in church, Aline. There 
weren't many present, and IT had a 
pew to myself. xImhgine my ‘sur- 
prise when a man came in and sat 
down very close to me. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ I said, and pulled my skirts 
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aside, then looked up, and saw 
Sam’s countenance, and [I assure you, 
Aline —oh, well, someday you'll know 
all about it yourself.” 

‘“And be sure, Aline,’ said Sam 
gravely, “to choose a learned man 
as Miss Livingstone has done.” 

Sally went on, pausing now and 
then to laugh recklessly. 

‘* Sally !”’ protested Aline, “ I have 
been telling these young men that 
you were a penitent, and here you 
act like this.” 

“Oh, I was a penitent, but you 
can’t be a penitent always. Sam and 
I were coming up the street like a 
pair of children, when whom do you 
think we saw approaching us, luckily 
with head bent as if in deep thought. 
No. other than John Brent. Sam 
was equal to the occasion. I was 
simply paralysed with fright, when 
he swung me inside a gateway and 
up the stone steps of a splendid 
house, as if we were going visiting 
there, but before Mr. Brent had 
passed, the door suddenly opened, 
and out came a man.” 

Sally surrendered to 
laughter again. 

*“Oh, you should have seen Sam’s 
face. The man said ‘I beg your 
. pardon,’ and Sam, with the innocence 
of the infant Samuel, enquired, oh 
so blandly: “Does Thomas Prentiss 
live here?’ ‘No,’ replied the man, 
quite genially, ‘Mr. Prentiss lives 
five doors further up. I don’t know 
whether his name is Thomas or not, 
but he’s probably the person you're 
looking for. I will show you the 
house.’ So, closing the door, and 
coming down the steps, this obliging 
individual took us with him to the 
house of Prentiss. Luckily John 
Brent passed on. Then the stranger 
lifted his hat and left us. When the 
door was opened, Sam asked if Mr. 
Livingstone lived there, and was told 
he did not, and so I discovered that 
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Sam has no invention, but uses his 
friends’ names in a pinch.” 

““T suspected it was Brent you 
met,” I said, when she had finished, 
determined to show that we also had 
had experiences, ‘‘ because Brent was 
visiting Miss Arbuthnot.” 

“What!” shouted Sam. 
you were here?” 

Ce Yes.”’ 

“Good lord, you don’t mean it!” 

‘Ts that true, Aline ? ” asked Sally, 
fright driving away her laughter. 

‘Quite true,”’ replied Aline. 

‘“‘ What did he say to you?” asked 
Sam. 

‘Oh, he didn’t say much to me,”’ 


‘* While 


I replied, ‘‘ and I didn’t say much to 


him. He’s always very gentlemanly, 
you know, and I think I conducted 
myself with propriety.” 

‘‘ Good lord!” said Sam, and Sally 
showed signs of descending into the 
vale of penitence again. 

‘** There,”’ she cried, ‘‘ I knew that 
stupid servant would not give the 
double knock.” 

‘Oh, but she did,” said Aline 
quickly. 

“Then,” cried Sally, “why on 
earth didn’t you get Mr. Prentiss 
under the table or under the sofa ? ” 

-“T couldn’t ask Mr. Prentiss to do 
anything so undignified.” 

‘““Good gracious, girl,” said Sam. 
“Anything was better than meeting 
Brent here. Why, this involves you, 
too, and our escape counts for 
nothing.” 

“Oh, it’s only your suggestion of 
under the sofa that I object to. 
Why is that better than sitting in the 
bay window behind the curtain ? ” 
said I. 

“Then he didn’t see you ? ” 


‘* Of course he didn’t. What made 
you think he did ?” 
“Oh, you villain,’ cned Sam. 


“Sally, this is a vile plot against 
two innocent persons.” 
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Sally rose, the colour once more 
in her cheeks. 

*“ Pll give you a shaking for this,” 
she said to Aline, “as soon as we get 
these two men away. Good-night, 
Sam, we shall see you next Thurs- 
day,” I suppose. 

“Yes,” replied Sam. “If you 
~ want me before, send a note.”’ 

Sally shook hands with me, then 
I turned and shook hands with Aline. 

“Next Thursday ?”’ I queried. 

“That was what Sally said,” 
replied Aline. 


CHAPTER XVI 


No eve to waich, no tongue to wound us, 
All carth forgot, and all heaven around us. 
—ComE O’ER THE SEA. 
Winter relaxed, and melted into 
Spring. Nothing happened. Spring 
mellowed and warmed into summer, 
and still nothing happened. The ice 
had long since broken up in the Bay, 
and the Lake was now picturesque 
with shipping. Continued immunity 
produced the inevitable result of 
making us careless. The optimism 
of Spring was in our veins, and we 
took risks that would have made us 
shudder earlier in the year. It wasa 
time of strong hope, noble ambition, 
complete confidence, and supreme 
content. How healthy we were, how 


innocent, how: energetic, how pen- 


niless! I cannot believe that four 
such happy persons ever existed on 
this earth before. I often meet 
young people wandering about, quite 
evidently under the delusion they 
are happy, but I smile kindly when 
they pass, smile as one who has known 
the real thing. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that anyone nowadays can be 
as happy as we were. Even then it 
amazed me that Sam should be so 
content with Sally when he had 
actually seen Aline; but to my great 
luck, so it was. A touch of humour 
was given to the situation by Sam 
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sometimes stopping in his rhapsodies 
about Sally, placing his arm across 
my shoulder, while a sense of gentle 
pity came into his eyes; as he said : 

“Oh, Aline is one of the finest girls 
in the world.” 

Poor old Sam was as incapable of 
estimating the worth of Aline as he 
would have been of guessing the 
value of the Sistine Madonna had he 
come across it in a second-hand shop. 

When the warm Spring days came, 
we planned and carried out many 
delightful excursions? Various rail- 
ways radiated from the city in all 
directions, and we would choose this 
line or that for our Saturday way- 
farings: These jaunts were accom- 
plished with all the fascination of 
an intrigue. The two girls, after an 
early breakfast, carrying lunch for 
four in two baskets, took the morning 
train to the station decided upon. 
Sam and I arose sometimes at two 
o’clock, sometimes at three, depend- 
ing on the distance, and _ with 
sandwiches in our pockets, opened 
the window and slipped over the 
portico, strode along the deserted 
streets, and out into the sweet 
morning air of the country. Arriving, 
we set up a signal—a white handker- 
chief fluttering from a pole. If the 
girls, looking this way and that, could 
not see our signal, Sam, who was a 
fair woodsman, holding at his com- 
mand most of the forest sounds, gave 
a bird-call, and we were soon laughing 
and chatting in company. 

Our favourite rendezvous was a deep, 
wooded dell, through which a clear 
trout stream ran bubbling to the 
lake, and we could see a V-shaped 
section of this lake at the end of the 
ravine, framed on the top by the 
sky, and on each side by the tree-clad 
slopes. Often a vessel in full sail 
crossed this wedge-shaped disc of 
blue water, and ‘“ There,’ Aline 
would siy, “our ship comes home.” 
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I often think of her as the spirit of 
the dell; the nymph of the blue 
lake, with the truth and purity of 
the wild wood. We meant to buy 
this dell when we became rich, and 
build a log chalet, and shut out the 
world. Wealth, ‘indeed, occupied 
little of our thoughts, except inas- 
much as a portion was needed to buy 
dells and to build a home. I never 
knew anyone so hopefully brave as 
Aline. No fear of poverty in those 
courageous eyes, but rather a wel- 
coming. She pictured our wander- 
ings through rural France, sheltering 
perchance under a hedge, like gypsies, 
ever searching for the unknown spot 
which I should make world-famous. in 
a picture. Of course, we should become 
rich and famous long before youth 
had passed, so optimistic was she. 

The one disquieting feature to me 
in these conversations was_ her 
sublime confidence in my _ future. 
Three years at most, she put it, and 
would brook no doubts cast upon 
her time-limit. Sometimes I laughed 
at her, but more often could not 
trust my voice to reply, for I was 
an untried man, and even in sunny 
France storms came. What if I 
should fail ? But that thought T was 
compelled to hide, for any hint of it 
brought forth a noble scorn. I would 
paint nothing but the worthiest 
pictures, and what matter if we were 
poor ? 

Like the sadness which I some- 
times detected in her smile, her 
nature was permeated by a deep 
religious fecling that unconsciously 
tinctured her thoughts and her words, 
and in this I recognised the influence 
of her father. Aline would have 
inspired a clod, and my own doubts 
vanished in the radiance of her belief 
in me. So, hand-in-hand, we were 
to set out together, the sublime folly 
of youth more entrancing than the 
wisdom of the ages. 7 
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But the immediate unknown, which 
every day occupied some portion of 
our thoughts, was her father: and 
how we should deal with him. Often 
when we were alone together, in the 
ecstacy of .a vision, the thought of her 
father suddenly smote the exultation 
from her face. She was torn between 
two great affections, the old and the 
new, and she feared the impossibility 
of their reconciliation. Why should 
there be any necessity for these 
clandestine trysts ; these stolen talks? 
At last the saving grace of common 
sense came uppermost, and the 
futility of blaming the fates being 
apparent, she would say, breath- 
lessly : 

“Let us plan! Surely you and I 
can circumvent destiny, if only for 
such time as will enable us to escape 
together.” 

I had often proposed to go and 
see her father, and it was at such 
times that the chimerical nature of 
the career I had to offer him became 
most transparent. I should have 
gone and braved the Douglas in his 
hall if she had allowed me, but, 
of course, Aline knew him; and 
I didn’t, and she said I would 
never have a chance. He would at 
once have taken her home, and we 
should not have met again. She had 
as strong a belief.in his power of 
beating down opposition as she had 
in my future, but alas! the power 
of overcoming obstacles was present 
with him, while my future existed 
only in the optimistic mind of Aline. 
So this at last we resolved to do. 

At the end of the session we would 
be married, asking no one’s per- 
mission. The day before our mar- 
riage Aline would write a long letter 
to her father, which would not reach 
him till after the event. If he tele- 
graphed an invitation, we would visit 
him; if no word came, we would leave 
for Paris at once; Aline certain that 
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he would be proud to welcome us, 
when I, famous, brought her at last 
to her home again. At the thought of 
her father receiving this letter when 
he was looking instead for herself, 
Aline’s chin quivered a little, and 
the rapid eyelids tried to crush back 
the tears, but I knew she would keep 
her word, and, undaunted, face the 
future with me. 

Neither of us shall forget the last 
day in the glen. Summer was well 
forward, and the weather was perfect. 
A great piece of fortune had come to 
Sam, and it outweighed the money I 
had received for my bit of land from 
the railway, an accession of wealth 
I always felt ashamed I had men- 
tioned in the face of Sam’s enveloping 
poverty. But now the inequality 
was more than balanced in two 
directions: the first, through the 
gift of a position ; the second through 
the welcoming consent of her parents 
to his union with Sally. The authori- 
ties governing a large school a 
hundred miles or so from our city, 
wrote asking Dr. Darnell to select the 
most promising student in the Normal, 
a man who, above all things, was a 
mathematician, and to the man so 
selected would be given the principal- 
ship of this school, at a salary 
beyond our dreams of avarice. 
Now, by nights, John Henceforth 
should have received this appoint- 
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ment, if educational requirements 
alone had been consulted; but 
whether it was that Dr. Darnell 
thought McKurdy the best all-round 
man, or whether it was the uni- 
versal distrust and dislike with 
which Henceforth was regarded, 
I do not know, but McKurdy was 
chosen by Dr. Darnell. Sam asked, 
and obtained some days’ leave in 
which to visit the scene of his future 
activity. Sally shammed ill, and 
was allowed to go home for a week, 
when she told her parents the posi tion 
of affairs, and Sam, extending his 
hurried trip, was received by the old 
people and the young alike, becoming 
instantly popular with everyone, so 
there was to be a wedding, with 
paternal blessings. Of course, Aline 
and I were glad of our friends’ pros- 
perity, but Sam’s rdle of Conquering 
Hero at Sally’s home brought our 
own situation into saddening con- 
trast, and Aline’s wistful look betrayed 
her thoughts. 

‘* Qh,” she cried, impatiently, even 
angrily, dashing the tear-drops from 
her eye-lids, “I wish my father knew 
you as I do, or would give himself the 
chance to become acquainted with 
you.” 

‘* He will, never fear.” 

“He won't. It isn’t the first man 
that asks Judge Arbuthnot for his 
daughter that will get her.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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It is thus not only a pleasant lounge 
with a charming outlook and free 
blow of fresh air, but it is sufficiently 
sheltered as well as large enough to 
provide a very excellent place for 
By the pro- 


meals in fine weather. 
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is little used, the drawing-room be- 
comes more of a boudoir, and the 
biliard-room, with its ample ingle 
nook at one end and writing table 
space at the other, becomes the real 
living room of the house, the dining- 





vision of sliding casements it becomes 
practically an additional room, and 
when so fitted for the winter months, 
it forms a continuously useful apart- 
ment throughout the year. Theillus- 
trations explain how happily it comes 
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into the design and how Well its 
position in the plan scheme has been 
chosen. 

The relative size of rooms in the plan 
of ‘‘ Highlands ”’ has much to commend 
it, for,instead of a large space being 
relegated to a drawing-room, which 


collaboration between architect and 
client. The kitchen service is well 
arranged at the southern side of the 
hall in good relation to the dining- 
room. The main staircase leads to 
a good gallery landing upstairs, crossed 
by segmental arches at either end. 
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between themselves. Lugurd would 
willingly have made war on them 
both for the sake of cheering them 
up, but he had not the means, so he 
laughed at them instead. They were 
all quite determined to marry the 
beggar maid. 

““Now who are ye?” she cried 
cheerily, when the three Kings stood 
before her. 

‘““We be three Kings,” they an- 
swered, “‘who have come to woo 
you, for we love you dearly and you 
must marry one of us.”’ 


“Ho, ho!” cried the beggar maid. . 


‘“T am daughter to Melinotte, the 
gipsy, and Pan, the wood-god, and no 
one says ‘must ’ to me. But I.am 
tired of having nobody to rule over, 
and if I am Queen, all the beggars in 
the world shall make holiday and 
drink red wine. Perhaps I may wed 
with one of you. -Let each tell me 
of his kingdom.” 

King Augard stood forward : 

‘“f am King over three countries,’ 
he said. “In one is the red gold 
found ; in the second, precious stones, 
and coal in the third. There is no 
disorder anywhere. Every man does 
his special work, and no one com- 
plains. Each day goes smoothly as 
the day before. I keep the accounts 
of all the kingdoms myself, and I 
know the name of every ship which 
sails in or out of my ports.” 

The beggar maid shook her head. 

** T have learnt some fine songs from 
the wind,’’ she said, “‘and I love 
dancing. If I sang one of those 
songs all your subjects would rebel, 
and you would lose your account- 
books ; and if I did not sing I should 
die. So I will not marry you.” 

King Augard snapped his teeth 
with rage, and bit the tip of his 
tongue sharply, which made matters 
worse. 

‘“Mine is a delightful kingdom,” 
said Branwayn, “for it 1s ruled 
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THE IDLER 


I have the 
power of altering the seasons with a 
song. When I am glad I can make 
the roses blossom and fhe harvests 
ripen and the cream thicken, and 


entirely by my moods. 


everyone is in a good temper. But 
when I am put out, then I call the 
cold winds up from the sea, and the 
birds moult, and the pine-apples 
become turnips, and the fires won’t 
burn, and the baker’s wife loses her 
thimble. I can do all this because I 
am a great poet. How pleased you 
must be that I have asked you to 
marry me; your life will be very 
interesting.”’ 

“Thank you,” said the beggar 
maid, “but I’m afraid we might 
quarrel, then I should certainly box 
your ears, and that would be very 
disrespectful; besides, I know you 
would turn me into a cabbage, so we’ll 
say no more about it.” 

King Branwayn turned white, and 
his long curly hair hung quite straight, 
but he had no power outside his own 
kingdom. 

‘“T am very like a grasshopper,”’ 
said King Lugurd, “‘ for I like cheer- 
fulness and Summer, and moving 
from place to place. I have a lovely 
kingdom, too, if only I knew where it 
was. Every day I mean to set out 
to look for it, but it is such a bother 
hunting about for a thing that, after 
all, you may never find. Still, if you 
would care for it, I will start at once. 
I have no doubt it is tucked away 
somewhere quite close, if one only 
knew. I suppose you would not like 
to come and search for it with me ? ”’ 

The beggar maid clapped her hands. 

“Of course,’ she said, “I will 
marry you. There 1s nothing I should 
enjoy so much as to be Queen of an 
unknown kingdom. What fun we 
will have! It is rather dull laughing 
alone. We will set out and find it 
immediately, and when it is found we 
will be the merriest King and Queen 
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Hard as farm work may be, it is 
at least regular, and in the quiet of 
the country a man gets a good night’s 
sleep. Jimmy found that the only 
regular thing about soldiering was 
its irregularity. He had been up two 
days and a night on the cars, he 
had marched, not knowing where he 
was going, counter-marched, halted, 
slept when he could, bugled up again, 
as it seemed, almost before he had 
lain down, and of all things on earth 
that Jimmy most wanted, was one 
uninterrupted good night’s sleep; 
but grim fate, who was waiting for 
him, decreed that Jimmy should 
be sent out from midnight till four 
o’clock as a sentry, where, most 
important of all things he was not to 
do, he must not fall asleep. The 
captain had the unforturfate idea 
that young fellows fresh from the 
farm, or from the workshop, made 
better sentinels than the old stagers, 
who were up to the tricks of the 
trade. . 

It was ten minutes to twelve when 
Jimmy was awakened by a rough 
shake from a rough hand grasping 
his shoulder. He was drunken with 
sleep, and would have given any- 
thing for another hour of it, but he 
was marched through the camp, 
and then across a narrow field to the 
edge of a plantation; here he re- 
lieved a man whom he could not see 
in the darkness, and who had been 
standing under a tree. 

' Jimmy’s instructions were that he 
was not to march up and down or 
to move from the foot of the tree; 
he was not to fire his gun unless 
directly attacked, but if he heard 
anyone approach he must make for 
the camp as silently as he could and 
give warning. If he was suddenly 
surrounded he was to fire his gun, 
but it was impressed upon him that 
the great point was to keep the 
enemy in ignorance of the fact that 
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he was there; therefore he must 
not walk, nor move, but stand with 
his back against the tree and keep 
his ears wide open. 

The relieved man of the guard 
walked noiselessly away, and Jimmy 
was left alone in the deep darkness - 
caused by the over-shadowing tree. 
He was at the edge of a wood, and 
if the enemy came, it would be through 
that bit of forest. . 

The night was very clear, very 
silent, and very dark. The clearness 
of the air was shown by the brilliant 
twinkling of the stars. Jimmy pulled 
out his open-faced silver watch, and 
found that by holding it at a certain 
angle the light from one clear star 
would just enable him dimly to 
distern the time, although he had 
to look sharply to see the position of 
the large hand on the broad smooth 
face of the watch. 

‘* Five minutes after twelve,” said 
Jimmy to himself, repeating the 
words over and over, but somehow 
they seemed to convey little meaning 
to his partially stupefied brain. “ Five 
minutes after twelve,” he reiterated, 
and he closed his tired eyes for a 
second until he could comprehend - 
what he was saying to himself; 
when he opened them and stared 
again at his watch he was startled 
nearly out of his wits.- At first he 
thought the minute-hand had dropped 
ten minutes. It was now a quarter 
after twelve. In that seeming second, 
he had been asleep for ten minutes, 
standing with the watch in his hand. 
It frightened him to think that this 


was possible; he imagined that under 


such circumstances a man would have 
fallen. If, with his back against the 
tree, he could sleep as comfortably 
as lying in his own bed at the farm, 
what might not happen before his 
long four hours’ watch was over! 
If he could only pace up and down, 
he might keep himself awake, but 
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roots of the tree. He was in despair. 

‘* T may as well lie down and be shot 
for it,” he said, dismally. ‘I can’t 
keep awake if I am to stand still.”’ 

He looked again at his watch. It 
was twenty minutes past one. He 
had some thought of saving himself 
by rushing into camp and crying that 
he heard someone coming through 
the wood, but he knew that would 
be treachery to comrades, all of 
‘whom were doubtless sound asleep. 
So he set his ingenuity to work to 
keep himself awake. He needed a 
sharp lesson, he told himself, and so 
he prepared one. 

Searching his pockets, he found a 
piece of string. He made a loop 
with it, which he put round his wrist, 
then, over the lower branch of a tree 
he wrapped the unlooped end of the 
string three or four times, so that if 
the weight of his arm came upon the 
loop the cord would untwine from 
the branch and his hand would come 
down. He leaned his gun against 
the tree, with the bayonet point up- 
wards, and his open palm hovering 
a few inches above the sharp needle 
of the bayonet. 

‘““T shall stand this way till four 
o'clock,” he said, ‘“‘and if I fall 
asleep my hand will drop upon the 
bayonet point.” ’ 

Again he looked at his watch, and 
saw it was half-past one. Two hours 
and a half still to stand guard. As 
he stared into the night, he suddenly 
saw an officer and a soldier before 
him. The officer had spoken in a 
low, threatening voice, but the import 
of the words was completely missed 
by Jimmy’s dazed mind. 

“What did you say, sir ?’’ asked 
Jimmy. 

‘You were asleep at your post,” 
said the man. 

“I swear I was not,” cried Jimmy, 
and then he wondered why his hand 
'ad not dropped on the bayonet 
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point. He felt for the gun; it was 
not there. 

‘You need not search for your 
weapon,” said the officer. I have 
it. You were asleep at your post. 
Here, Johnson,” he added, in a low 
voice, ‘take this fellow’s place. Come, 
sir, you are my prisoner.” 

Jimmy hadn’t a word to say, but 
follsywed the man into the camp. 
They passed between the silent tents, 
seeing sentinels standing here and 
there like statues. At last, near the 
centre of the encampment, they came 


to a larger tent, which showed that 


a light was burning within. The 
sergeant, or whoever he was (Jimmy 
had been too recent a recruit to 
know the distinctions of the army), 
raised a flap of the tent and entered. 
An officer, with stern and haggard 
face, looked up from a rough table 
whereon he was writing. The ser- 
geant said to him :— — 

‘““Caught asleep at his post, sir.”’ 

‘* Ah,” said the officer, with a deep 
frown on -his face; and drawing a 
long breath. 

“T took his gun away from him 
and had to speak twice to him before 
he awoke.” 

‘‘ Ah, replied the officer, then, to 
Jimmy, ‘What have you to Say, 
sir ?” | 

‘“T suppose it’s true,’ admitted 
Jimmy. ‘I did my best to keep 
awake.” 

““The usual excuse,” replied the 
officer, turning to his writing again. 
“Place him under guard till day- 
break. Then have out a file of twelve 
men and shoot him.”’ 

““Good heavens!” cried Jimmy, 
“you surely don’t murder a man who 
has come to fight for you in that off- 
hand way, without even hearing what 
he has to say for himself ? ” 

‘““T have heard you,” rejoined the 
officer quietly. ‘Take him away, 
sergeant.” 
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The sergeant grasped young 
Steevens roughly by the arm and led 
him out of the tent. 

“This isn’t right, you know,” 
protested Jimmy. “I must be tried 
by a jury or something.” 

‘*Oh, don’t trouble about that,’ 
sonny,” replied the sergeant. ‘ What 
the general says is usually right; 
if there is anything wrong about it 
there will be an inquiry later, but 
that won’t help you much. See, it 
is beginning to get light in the east 
already.” : 

“What time was it when you 
found me ?” asked Jimmy in despair. 

‘““We found you at four o’clock, 
when we came to change guard.”’ 

Then Jimmy saw that further 
protest was useless. He had slept 
two hours and a half. | 

‘* Oh, if I had only another chance,”’ 
he groaned. “I don’t feel much like 
sleep now. Do you think the general 
would give me another chance ?” 

The sergeant shook his head un- 

sympathetically. 

‘ **Too much depends on it,” he 
said. ‘“‘ The general has wanted to 
make an example for some time, 
short and sharp, and you’re the man 
to furnish the example.” 

The sergeant turned Jimmy over 
. to two armed men. 

‘* Guard this youngster,” he said. 
‘““He’s to be shot at daybreak, and 
it’s getting near that time now. I'll 
go and rout out a squad. Don’t 
waste any time lamenting, young- 
ster,’ this to Jimmy. “If you have 
any prayers, now’s your time.” 

‘It’s all irregular,” cried Jimmy 
to the sentries on each side of him. 
“A man’s life can’t be taken away 
at the simple word of another man.” 

But the sentries’ business was not 
to answer, so they stood, two grim 
voiceless automata, one on either 
side of him. All the time there was 
running in Jimmy’s mind a horrible 
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sense of the irregularity of it all. If 
the country, if the newspapers knew 
of this there would be a fuss made, 
but he felt that when the fuss came 
it would be too late to help him. 
The steady tramp of a number of 
men broke into his reverie. The 
grey of the coming day was spreading 
over the east. 

“ Right about! March!” said the 
sergeant, and Jimmy mechanically 
marched as he was told. 

They stood him up with his back 
against a tree, the twelve men drawn 
in line before him, and appallingly 
near. | 

‘““T won’t have my eyes bandaged,”’ 
said Jimmy. “I want to see them 
fire.” 

‘Very well,”’ replied the sergeant, 
putting the handkerchief in his pocket 
nonchalantly, as if it were a point 
not worth discussing. 

Jimmy felt as if he would choke. 
His heart was’ beating with tre- 
mendous rapidity, and his breath 
came in thick gasps. There was a 
short, sharp command from the 
sergeant, and the twelve rifles were 
levelled at his breast. He heard the 
word “ Fire,” and then the ringing 
of a dozen shots, and it struck him 
as curious that they did not go off 
simultaneously, but with a percep- 
tible interval between, as if some had 
hesitated to pull the trigger. Then 
the amazing fact struck him that 
all the bullets had gone through the 
palm of his hand, which was the more 
astonishing because he had kept his 
hands behind him. He found him- 
self looking curiously at the palm of 
his hand, and feeling the warm blood 
trickle over it. 

The flash of the twelve rifles had 
at once wiped out the daylight, and 
Jimmy stood under the tree with the 
glittering stars’ once more over his 
head. The twelve men and the ser- 
geant had vanished, but the sharp 
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pain was still in his hand, and the 
warm blood was trickling from the 
wound. . : 

“Heavens !”’ said Jimmy to him- 
self, “that was a dream, too, but what 
a horrible one. My hand has come 
down on the bayonet point after all. 
I wonder how long I’ve been asleep 
this time. It was half-past one when 
I last looked at my watch.” 

Jimmy pulled out the big silver 
timepiece once more, and turned it 
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towards the glittering star. It still 
seemed to be half-past one, but as he 
looked closer he saw that the minute 
hand had moved just perceptibly 
beyond the half-past point. ‘‘ Good 
heavens !”” gasped Jimmy in amaze- 
ment. “‘Have I dreamt all that 
ghastly stuff in thirty seconds ? But, 
hang it, I knew the general’s pro- 
ceedings weren’t regular.” 

The pain in Jimmy’s palm kept him 
awake tillfouro’clock and release came. 





THE SCALES OF LIFE 


By FRED BUCKLEY 


A dreamer was he always from a boy, 

Who’ knew that life had many troubled hours, 
And many full of glad and cloudless joy, 

As sunshine intermingles with the showers. 


He seemed to see man suffer. undeserved, 
And often be afflicted without cause, 
As though for happy moments was reserved 


A heavy toll, to bring them to a pause, 


And so he pictured life as human Scales, 


Whose balance moves about from day to day, 
And though it falls when hope or pleasure fails, 
It rises high when sorrows pass away. 
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Hunting, his size, his breadth, his erect 
carriage, were lost in the one eclipsing 
impression of indomitable will. His 
chin was symmetrical, but so big and 
pronounced that it was like the 
rounded end of a machinist’s hammer. 
His size and composure heightened 
the effect of his remarkable chin; so 
did his smile when he seized Judge 
Farson’s hand with an _ offhand 
** Howdy, Farson.”’ 

‘* Hello, President Jim,”’ responded 
the judge, mixing respect with fami- 
liarity. ‘I’m a committee on behalf 
of this village of Starfish, to supplicate 
the head of the great K. T. T. railroad 
to replace this overgrown box car 
with a station—a real station.” 

‘““Where’s the rest of the com- 
mittee ? ” 

“Tm the rest. [’m the com- 
mittee. What about the petitions, 
Jim?” 

“You always have been the whole 
thing in San Juan County, haven’t 
you? I suppose you aren’t lookin’ 
for a terra-cotta building with granite 
pillars ? Pll send down some lumber.” 

President Hunting grinned, spoke 
to his secretary, and took a turn about 
the platform with the judge. 

The stop was brief, and the train 
disappeared over a distant rise in the 
Kansas prairie that had the smooth 
dips and swells of a lazy summer sea. 


‘“That’s him; that’s Jim Hunt- 
ing,’ repeated Judge Farson when he 
resumed his seat in the shade. Medi- 
tatively he whistled, while [I drummed 
my heels as we sat silent where the 
breeze from the south brought the 
bouquet of fifty leagues of ripe grain. 
I said nothing, for the only way to 
draw the Judge was to ignore the 
possibility of a story. 

‘He used to be a farmer up here 
near Saffron,” finally observed the 
jurist of San Juan. Saffron is eight 
miles north. : 
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‘Did, eh?’ I answered indiffe- 
rently. 

‘* Did ? Guess ye don’t know much 
about Jim Hunting! Yes, his farm 
joined mine. Did ye notice that chin 
of his?” 

‘* Chin ?”% 

**'Yes, chin. There’s no mistakes 
about that chin! How d’ye suppose 
Jim Hunting got where he is now ? 
They don’t go skirmishin’ ’round 


‘the fields lookin’ for railroad presi- . 


dents.”’ 

I admitted that it was odd. 

““Odd!” The Judge glared at me. 
It only takes an uncommon amount 
of indifference to get Farson really 
oing. . . | 

“Well, that chin ought to tell ye 
how Hunting got to ridin’ special on 
the K. T. T. ; 

‘Back in °78, Jim got to buyin’ a 
little grain as well as raisin’ it in this 
county. There was a big crop that 
year. Jim bought consid’ble, an’ he 
told Sim Stillwell, as was agent then, 
to get five cars for him the Monday 
next. When Monday came the cars 
didn’t. There were five cars shunted 
in on the track of the Neoba line 
grain elevator, though, and Jim, he, 
knew it wasn’t square. The elevator 
men had strong-armed the railroad 
company, and Jim’s cars didn’t come, 
an’ didn’t come! Hunting didn’t say 
boo, but his jaw was set. He waited 
another week, and meanwhile wheat 
dropped. Hunting cussed Sim, and 
told him shippers ought to hev cars 
in rotation. But the line elevator 
got ten cars more and Jim not one. 

‘Jim came to me then and he 
says, °Jedge, I want to go to the 
legislature. I’m goin’ to right the 
wrongs of the suff’rin’ grain shippers 
of this glorious commonwealth,’ he 
Says. | 

“So we just nat’rally elected Jim. 
This thing o’ rightin’? wrongs has 
always been a trump card for inspirin’ 
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candidates. The boys all wanted to 
see what Jim was goin’ to do. 

‘“Do ? Well, Jim went at it strong 
from the first day! He was there for 
one purpose, and that purpose was 
to prevent the line elevator men 
getting fifteen cars while Jim Hunting 
walked round in the distressin’ sun 
two weeks and didn’t get one. He 
was for a square deal. The second 
week of the session Hunting’s Bill 
come up. He made a speech, the 
shortest one on record, that did the 
business. ‘ Boys,’ he says, with all 
his feelings joltin’ in his voice, ‘ vote 
right on this here Bill.’ 

‘“When that rotation law was 
safely lodged on the Statute Books by 
Ike, the humpbacked clerk, Jim went 
home. 

‘“ “Sim,” he says to the agent, ‘ nex’ 
time I order K. T. T. vehicles, don’ 
give all of ‘em to the line men ; 
me hev’ one, sometimes, for looks. 


I want ten right now, an’ I cal’clate_ 


not to stand ’round and see all the 
empties in two weeks spotted fur the 
Neoba people. If they are, there'll 
be a difficulty fur the operatin’ trains 
of the K. T. T. thro’ Starfish. Laws 
are differunt now.’ 


‘“Sim, the agent, wired in these 


remarks, but he could not wire a 
picture of that Hunting chin. He 
was puzzled by Jim’s remarks. He 


knew the Hunting Bill made it un- 
healthy financially for railroads to 
hand the independent shipper the 
lopsided packages that Jim had been 
gettin’, but he was too busy doing 
two men’s work to know how or why. 

‘* Nex’ day Jim was at the station 
when ‘Sixty-three’ came in. Six 
empties were spotted for the elevator. 
Jim he climbed on his cayuse and give 
said cayuse a little active exercise 
down to my farm. I was in the 
wheat when he shouted to me to 
come over to the road. He swung his 
leg around the pummel of his saddle. 


let 
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** “ Jedge,’ says he, ‘ kin ye pry yer 
intellectools loose from husbandry 
and establish a precedent in transpor- 
tation matters under the One hundred 
oneth Kansas ? ’ 

You ought to have seen his chin 
then ! 

‘““$0 I.took off my agricultooral 
uniform, rode to town with Jim, and 
we brought suit under Jim’s rotation 
law fur damages from the K. T. T. 
railroad comp’ny. That petition to 
the San Juan county court was cer- 
tainly splendid. Then we went fur 
Si Plunkett, ez hed hung out his 
shingle, and he signed the papers as 
attorney. I heard the case in Jake 
Sheppard’s Throat Emporium, 
granted a jedgment, and owin’ to the 
extr’ordinary wrongs. the public had 
suffered there wus an execution fur 
Jim Kelly, as wus sheriff of San Juan 
in them tryin’ days, to serve when the 
east passenger whistled fur Starfish 
that afternoon. Jim wus ready to 
serve it ‘anyhow, on anyone, any- 
where,’ he said. 

*“Someway, Jim knew that Pre- 
sident Millard was on that Cannon 
Ball train from the settin’ sun, and 
we made formal demand on him fur 
damages—which Millard laughed at. 
Then Jim Kelly handed him a paper 
he didn’t notice much and Hunting 
an’ Kelly went up for’erd and levied 
on that mogul engin’. They levied 
with a log chain an’ locked it to the 
rails. It looked good to us fur the 
$15,000 damages we were yearnin’ fur 
when we got that chain gracefully 
wrapped around the drivers and 
locked! Kelly tol’ Sam Martin, the 
engineer, thet the courts of San Juan 
county hed set the brakes on thet 
there locomotive and not to go tryin’ 
to proceed. We tol’ him Starfish was 
a good place to sojourn till another 
locomotive apparatus arrived. There 
wus a rest’rant and Jake’s place and 
two stores. I wuz overjoyed at the 
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fuss we'd kicked up in half a day’s 
time an’ not a shot fired. All the 
town was at the station, proud of 
their legislator, Hunting. 

“Jim Hunting was contemplatin’ 
the chained locomotive quite cheerful 
when the conductor and President 
Millard came up, mad-as hatters. 

““* What’s all this farce about ?’ 
says Millard, very impolite. 

““* Process of law under the one 
hundred oneth Kansas,’ answered 
Jim. ‘I have unfortunately been 
obliged to resort to the courts o’ San 
Juan county, the majesty o’ the law, 
an’ a log chain.’ 

*** Don’t -you know the execution 
won't hold ?’ President Millard threa- 
tened. : . 

** Pll bet on the log: chain,’ says 
Jim. 

“** Don’t you know you're detainin’ 
the United States mails ?’ 

*“* Doin’ nothin’ o’ the kin’,’ says 
Jim; ‘the officers o’ San Juan 
county are executin’ their duty.’ I 
see he was some troubled, though. 
A special stock train rolled into the 
sidin’ and I whispered thet we'd 


better grab thet engine and let the - 


mogul and the flabby mail sacks go 
peaceful. 

** © Sheriff,’ says Hunting, ‘ will the 
courts of San Juan county be satisfied 
with the machine that has just 
honoured the people of Starfish by 
pausing in their midst ?’ 

‘“** Sure,’ says Kelly, real cheerful, 
an’ he went an’ unchained the mogul. 

‘“** How did all this rumpus come 
about ?’ says President Millard, some 
mollified. 

*** [ve been trying to tell ye about 
it for two years, but ye never would 
see me, and I couldn’t get satisfaction 
from any of your ten dollar clerks or 
inteligent superintendents. I have 
tried to ship grain but the cars have 
all drifted into the Neoba elevator 
siding. Now it’s the law to provide 
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Kansas grain shippers .with cars in 
rotation. All of which is duly set 
forth in the one hundred and oneth 
Kansas, and the interesting document 
in your hand. I want the cars, or 
to be paid for my losses, and I’m 
going to have what I want!’ 

‘* © What law is that you refer to ? ’ 
Millard asked, real nasty and over- 
bearin’. } 

“© Hundred and oneth Kansas,’ re- 
peated Jim. 

-“** Do you mean that fool Hunting 
law ?’ 

‘© Suits me,’ put in Jim. ‘ My 
name’s Hunting—James Hunting of 
San Juan county.’ 

‘Ye ought to have seen President 
Millard’s face. It was instructive. He 
took a new interest in the six-foot- 
two complainant in the log chain case. 
He looked Jim all over, particularly 
his ‘chin. Then he held out his 
hand. 

‘“* Mr. Hunting, I’m sorry to meet 
ye, and pleased too,’ he says. ‘We 
need a man about your size an’ 
you'll do me a favour if you'll turn 
that freight engine loose, and come 
into my car. I know we can settle so 
that you'll be satisfied.’ 

** Just what President Millard said 
to Jim Hunting an’ what Jim said to 
President Millard, I don’t know; but 
Jim came out and says: 

‘* * Jedge, what’ll be the expense to 
dismiss the case o’ Hunting versus 
K. T. T. Railroad ?’ and he winked 
his eye at the corner. ‘Can it be 
done less than a thousand dollars ? ’ 

‘© Hardly,’ says I. 

‘““ He went back an’ pretty soon he 
come out with a hunk o’ the genuyne 
long green. ‘ Jedge,’ he says, ‘ Pre- 
sident Millard wants that case dis- 
missed. Turn the engine loose. 
Here’s the costs and a retainer for 
you to be the attorney in San Juan 
county fur the K. T. T. Railroad.’ 
Jim never forgets his friends. He 
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was doing well, but he looked out for 
me an’ Jim Kelly. 
“I don’t know what Jim Hunting 


and President Millard said to each 


other, but Jim rented his farm, and 
had an office with mayhog’ny desks 
and gold letters on the door. When 
ye wanted a bunch of Kansas politics 
ye knocked on Jim Hunting’s door ; 
also ye knocked there when busted 
an’ ye wanted to git back to Molly 
and the kids. San Juan county folks, 
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to the fourth generation, were good 


with ‘Jim ‘Hunting for any tsias in 
reason.’ 

The Judge paused ; from afar in the 
grain-fields came the querulous snarl 
of the binder, the locust hummed 
drowsily in noonday breaths of blis- 
tering breeze. The Judge concluded : 

‘“An’ Jim Hunting is the idol of 
San Juan county and can have any- 
thing heasks. Folks round here like 
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his chin, too! 


THE WIND TO THE WOOD 
(Old Arabian metre) | 
By BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


My spirit came to thee in days of old 
With many fears, for love; 

It pleaded with the passion of despair 
With many tears, for love. 

Too reckless was my path, too sure, too bold, 
Every falling leaf 

Was for the sun a tear, and branches bare 
But a sign of grief. 


But once again I come to thee in Spring 
With a gentle voice 

To woo thee with a whisper soft and low. 
Bid my heart rejoice! 

Throw not my love aside, nor idle fling 
My desire away. 

Alas! the love you cherish is | know 
For the fire of day. 


BRITISH COMPOSERS—AND OPERA 


By GEORGE CECIL 


‘URING the Covent Garden 

| ) Summer, Autumn, and Winter 
Seasons, irresponsible patriots 

who have at heart the 


languishing cause of ‘certain hopeless 
British composers clamour for the 


encouragement of native talent. They 


are personally affronted if the Syndi- 
cate neglects honest (but incompe- 
tent) Jones in favour of Verdi, and 
they ceaselessly advance the claims 
of impossible ballad-mongers who 
believe that they are destined to in- 
herit the mantle of Mozart. 

In a recent number of a contem- 
porary, a patriotic writer returns to 
the charge—Mr. -Charles Manners 
being the target at which a quiverful 
of darts are fired. According to the 
latest champion, there exist ‘ many 
British operatic artists of real. dis- 
tinction,’ and English composers do 
not turn their attention to opera 
because “‘ their chance of obtaining a 
hearing is almost non-existent.’”” The 
long-suffering Mr. Manners is also 
taken to task for giving his patrons 
‘Lohengrin,’ ‘“ Tannhduser,” and 
‘“Madama Butterfly” in place of 
‘* the works of Rubinstein, Tschaikow- 
sky, and Bruneau.” ‘“ Many would 
be glad to see once more the operas of 
Goring Thomas,” adds the cocksure 
critic. 

The statement that these Isles are 
rich in singers who are fit to perform 
in Opera could not have been made 
had the rash person who expressed 
the opinion known anything about 
the subject. One frequently comes 
across a more or less good voice, but 
a number of Britons who aspire to 
singing dramatic music are not in- 
tended by a discriminating Providence 


to shine in this particular sphere. 
Owing to the faulty manner in which 
enterprising singing-masters teach 
them to produce their voices, they 
cannot be heard through an orchestra, 
and their lack of temperament also 
stands in the way of their giving any 
pleasure to their hearers. Several 
would-be Fausts and Valentines might 
make excellent bath-chair men, but- 
chers, lift-attendants, or leader writers 
in the cheap papers, and various 
lasses who believe they are born to 
sing like Jenny Lind would be 
better employed in turning the handle 
of a sewing-machine. So much for 
the “‘many British operatic artists 
of real distinction.” Now to deal 
with the alleged neglect of the native 
composer. _ 

Half a dozen of our leading geniuses 
have been tried and found wanting. 
Ages ago, Sir C. V. Stanford’s “ Can- 
terbury Pilgrims’ was given two or 
three performances—none of which 
proved particularly inspiring. ‘“‘ Co- 
lomba ”’ and “ The Troubadour ”’ (for 
which the Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music is_ responsible) 
appealed only to the misguided music- 
critics of the period—each of whom 
acclaimed the composer’s ill-advised 
attempts. Dr. Cowen, in his younger 
days, was commissioned by Carl Rosa 
to write “‘ Pauline,” and his “ Signa ”’ 
and “Harold ’* were produced by 
the sporting Augustus (Druriolanus) 
Harris at Covent Garden. Unfortu- 
nately for home-made opera, * Pau- 
line ” did not make a lasting impres- 


~sion on the Provincial playgoer, and 


“Signa” and “ Harold” failed to 
meet with a favourable reception at 
the hands of be-diamonded Duchesses, 
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opulent Israelites, and lovers of music 
who were amongst the habitués of the 
Opera at the time. Half a dozen 
years ago Sir C. V. Stanford was again 
offered the opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself—this time with 
‘“Much Ado About Nothing.” The 
work was, alas! only too well named, 
and “‘ Much Ado About Nothing ”’ fell 
as flat as any pancake—in spite of a 
cast which included Marie Brema, 
David Bispham, John Coates, Plancon, 
Suzanne Adams‘ (then at her best) 
and Putnam Griswold. Miss Ethel 
Smyth’s “‘ Der Wald ” was next sub- 
mitted to the ordeal of criticism—and 
with results which brought little grist 
to the operatic mill. One would have 
thought that by this time the enter- 
prising management was tired of en- 
dangering its reputation. But not a 
bit of it. Mr. Bunning’s “ Princesse 
Osra ’’? was “‘ mounted,”’ and in spite 
of the valiant efforts of Mary Garden, 
Plancgon, Maréchal, and Seveilhac, it 
was a dismal disappointment. Even 
Goring Thomas (who is the only 
British composer of note since Purcell) 
did not make good his footing. 
Though “Esmeralda” (which was 
given with Jean de Reszké, Lassalle, 
Winogradoff and Melba) contains 
music that compares favourably with 
Verdi, Donizetti, Rossini, Puccini— 
and even Mozart—in their most in- 
spired moments, it was shelved. The 
failure of the other operas mentioned 
is scarcely a matter for wonder—or 
regret ; but it is difficult to say why 
‘*Esmeralda’’ was heard no more 
after its trial performances. When it 
was produced by the.Carl Rosa Com- 
pany it found considerable favour, 
and, from all accounts, the work also 
pleased the cognoscenit of Covent 
Garden. Amongst other English 
Operas which of late years have been 
accorded a hearing by the Carl Rosa 
Company are Corder’s “ Nordisa,” 
which was first heard about twenty 
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years ago; Goring Thomas’s “ Na- 
deshda,”’ in which there occurs the 
beautiful duet ““ Dear Love of Mine;”’ 
a second work founded upon the 
‘** Lady of Lyons ”’ story, which, for- 
tunately, never got beyond its pre- 
miére at a suburban theatre; Mr. 
Amherst Webber’s “ Fiorella’’—an 
ill-starred attempt; and_ several 
others—none of which gained a second 
hearing. One or two Scottish operas 
by Mr. Hamish MacCunn were intro- 
duced to an unsympathetic public, 
and other would-be composers of 
opera have had their chance. 

Mr. Manners has been undeservedly 
chided. The English tmpresarto posi- 
tively exudes enterprise at every 
pore. He has gone out of his way to 
make his répertotre attractive by re- 
viving long-forgotten favourites. Dur- 
ing the past ten years he has- 
““mounted ”’ Balfe’s “‘The Amber 
Witch,” “ The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment ” (in which Zélie de Lussan sang 
so enchantingly), “La Favorita,” 
‘La Traviata,” “ The Lily of Killar- 
ney’ (a horrid apology for opera), 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” “‘ The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ (the masterpiece of 
‘““comic’’ operas), ‘‘ Martha,” ‘“‘ Ma- 
saniello,” and “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” Following the late Carl 
Rosa’s initiative, he has added to his 
list ‘‘ The Star of the North,” “* Robert 
the Devil,” “The Puritan’s Daugh- 
ter,” ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and “La 
Juive,”” while he has given “ Tristan 
and Isolde,” “The Huguenots,” 
“Siegfried,” and ‘“ Philémon et 
Baucis ”’ all over the country. Pizzi’s 
‘* Rosalba”? was produced during his 
first Covent Garden season; Mr. Alec 
Maclean’s “ Petruccio”’ (for which 
the adventurous Mr. Manners paid 
one hundred pounds), and Mr. 
McAlIpin’s “‘ The Cross and the Cres- 
cent’? (a two hundred and_ fifty 
pounds effort) also were staged by 
him, and Mr. Nicholas Gatty’s well- 
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meant “Grey Steel” originally was 
hurled at the hard heads of a Sheffield 
audience. Shortly after “ Much Ado 
About Nothing ” was introduced to 
the habiiueés of Covent Garden, Mr. 
Manners gave it in the Provinces, and 
in the Spring of last year he tried 
‘“*Eugéne Onegin” in almost every 
large town in the Kingdom. Some 
years ago he revived “* La Gioconda ”’ 
—with Blanche Marchesi—and during 
his recent season at the Lyric he 
offered his patrons ‘“‘La Bohéme,” 
‘** Madama Butterfly,” “ Aida ” (which 
up till then had not been performed 
in English for twenty-seven years) 
and ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro.” Hav- 
ing found that many of the earlier 
works do not attract the public, Mr. 
Manners wisely selects only those that 
have been successful. Apparently, 
the charms of “ Tannhauser”’ and 


‘‘ Lohengrin ” appeal to his audiences,. 


while the allurements of ‘‘ The Cross 


and the Crescent,” “Grey Steel,’’ 


‘“Much Ado About Nothing,” and 
‘*Petruccio’’ are not appreciated. 
That is why Rubinstein’s “Le 
Démon,” Bruneau’s “ L’Attaque du 
Moulin,” and Tschaikowsky’s “ Eu- 
géne Onegin ” have to be set aside in 
favour of assured successes. 

It only remains to add that the 
average British composer is rather 
hopeless. When he tries his hand at 
the unpretentious ballad, he usually 
produces inanities or songs which are 
unvocal and irredeemably uninterest- 
ing. Should he turn his attention to 
opera, he frequently achieves voice 
parts which do not commend them- 
selves to singers and orchestration 
which is at the same time ridiculously 
elaborate and deadly dull. Nor has 
the fellow any notion of writing 
dramatic music, while his sense of the 
operatic fitness of things is practically 
nil. Besides, there is no need for 
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composers of this calibre. During the 
past hundred and fifty years an 
eriormous number of suitable operas 
have been composed, many of which 
have everything to recommend them. 
Yet these are unknown to the present 
generation. How many musical 
people are aware that Paesiello has 
put a “ Barbiere di Seviglia’’ to his 
credit? Grétry’s charming works 
have long been forgotten, and Pauer’s 
‘*T] Maestro di Cappella’? was almost 
lost sight of till Mr. Henry Russell 
gave it at the Waldorf two years ago. 
Mention of Pergolesi’s ‘“‘La Serva 
Padrona” and Mozart’s “ Cosi. fan 
Tutte” and “Il Seraglio”’’ convey 
little to a modern audience; and 
Cherubini’s fine opera “Les Deux 
Journées ” (or the ‘“‘ Water Carriers,” 
as it is known in English) has not been 


heard in this country for many years— 


though it once was first favourite with 
the patrons of the Carl Rosa Company. 
Until the composers who have failed 
can show that they have any claim on 
the patience and pocket of an 1m- 
presario, ill-informed writers who 
champion their hopeless cause would 
do well to drop the subject. 

In the meantime, if Mr. Hermann 
Loéhr’s ‘‘ Sarenna’”’ (which has lately 
heen produced at the Lyric) becomes 
popular with the Provincial play- 
going public, doubtless it will gain a 
permanent place in the English 
Operatic repertoire. A one-act opera 
which could be given instead of the 
hackneyed and over-rated ‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana’”’ would be welcome. 
In “Sarenna,” Mr. Lohr displays 
both musical instinct and a sense of 
melody, in addition to an all too rare 
ability to write forthestage. It, there- 
fore, is possible that where Doctors 
of Music and other dull, academical 
persons have failed to please the pub- 
lic, the newest aspirant will succeed. 
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that no pen has yet succeeded in 
giving an ‘adequate estimate of it. 
The mutilated, tortured dead in India, 
the helpless, hapless relatives and 
friends. in England, the utter hope- 
lessness of the whole situation as 
viewed from this country, formed a 
combination of woes such as few 
people have ever been called upon to 
bear; a record of disaster that would 
touch even an alien heart of stone, 
although it finds nothing in the com- 
position of a Keir Hardie to which it 
can appeal. 

If the English are mostly fools, and 
if Scotland is responsible for the 
existence of Keir Hardie, how is it, 
then, that THE IDLER is enabled to 
print on its cover Defenders of the 
Empire from all over the globe ? The 
reason seems to be this: 
we cannot deny the existence of the 
fools, and while the fools succeed by 
influence or otherwise in obtaining 
offices of authority which makes their 
muddling disastrous to the country, 
nevertheless, when a real crisis arises— 
a crisis of swords and bullets—the 
God of War makes short work of the 
fools. They are disastrously elimi- 
nated; disastrously, because they 
bring also to death through their own 
incompetence many a better man 
than themselves. But here is a 
supreme truth: fools or not, the 
British hang on, and at last, in their 
time of need, up rises the superbly com- 
petent man. Then the discipline, the 
respect for law, which permeates the 
British character, causes those whom 
he commands to follow him blindly 
to victory as the same quality caused 
them formerly to follow the fool to de- 
feat. That is what saves the Empire. 

Let not England and Scotland be 
reproached for their output of fools, 
when we remember that Sunderland 
gave us Sir Henry Havelock, and 
Glasgow Sir Colin Campbell. The 
indispensable men rise from all ranks 


_ redress. 


that while 
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of life: neither aristocracy nor 
democracy has a monopoly. of them, 
but the right man just happens to 
be on the spot at the right time, 
and when he takes hold inspiring 
things are done. It very often 
happens that the actions of the 
competent man are nullified by the 
folly of those set above him, and 
these sometimes succeed in breaking 
him, as was the case with Mr. Tayler, 
the Commissioner of Patna, and it 
is melancholy to think that this 
man, who time and again warned the 


supine authorities of the danger 


ahead, was ignominiously dismissed, 
and never to this day received 
But nevertheless, Mr. 
Tayler’s foresight made possible one 


_of the most heroic episodes in British 


history. 

Lord Canning was Governor; Mr. 
Halliday belonged to the Bengal 
Administration ; Major-General Lloyd 
was in command of the British 
and native troops at Dinapore. Mr. 
Tayler was stationed at Patna, ten 
miles east of Dinapore. Two weeks 
after the Mutiny broke out, Lord 
Canning was responsible for a pro- 
clamation that this was merely a 
groundless and passing panic. Mr. 
Halliday replied to Tayler that he 
could not believe there was any 
danger. Major-General Lloyd in- 
timated that Tayler didn’t know 
what he was talking about, and 
refused to disarm the Sepoys, yet 
Tayler had furnished these fools in 
authority absolute proof, which he 
obtained through intercepted com- 
munications, that the Sepoys would 
revolt on a certain day, and these 
proofs he placed before the Com- 
mander of the Army, the Governor- 
General, and Mr. Halliday. Lord 
Canning received, some years later, 
a vote of thanks from both 
the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords; Mr. Halliday was 
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promoted ; Major-General Lloyd was 
given additional military honours. 
All three were in the wrong, as was 
shown within a very few weeks. 
Mr. Tayler was right, but he was 
cashiered. 

To understand the situation you 
must remember that the Mutiny 
broke out at Meerut, six hundred 
miles or so north-west of Calcutta, 
from which point troops had to be 
forwarded. Then you must know 
that the province of Bahar stands 
astride of the river Ganges, and this 
province adjoins Bengal on the west. 
The only means of transit were the 
road and the river, but if Bahar 
mutinied, communication between the 
beleaguered towns of Delhi, Cawn- 
pore, and Lucknow, with Calcutta, 
the sea port, would be cut off ; there- 
fore the one vital thing the Govern- 
ment of India had at that moment 
to do was to keep open the road and 
the river, so that troops might be 
sent up from Calcutta. This one 
vital thing they neglected to do. 
This vital thing was accomplished 
by civilians of whom nobody had 
ever heard, while Major - General 
Lloyd, whose duty it was to have 
kept road and river safe, sat inactive, 
surrounded by his troops. The ad- 
ministration at Calcutta, whose func- 
tion it was to order him to do this, 
kept issuing silly proclamations in- 
stead. If the authorities had dis- 
armed the sepoys at Dinapore and 
the native cavalry at Segowli, Bahar 
would have been safe. This they 
refused to do, in spite of Mr. Tayler’s 
warnings. Mr. Tayler, who seems 
to have been a veritable Sherlock 
Holmes, had discovered exactly what 
the native troops intended to do. 
They would desert Dinapore, with 
its British troops, cross the river Son; 
join Koer Singh, a large landholder 
near Arrah, who had promised, if 
they came armed with ammunition 
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and such cannon as they could bring 
away, to furnish them with six 
thousand fighters. The town of 
Arrah, forty miles from Dinapore, 
was to be their objective, as it held 
the treasury which they intended to 
rob, and was the seat of a convict 
station, whose inmates they proposed 
to liberate. In Arrah there were only 
eight Englishmen, most of them with 
wives and families, who lived in 
villas it was quite impossible to 
defend. Mr. Tayler, finding the 
authorities paid no attention to him, 
sent a warning to the eight English- 
men, advising them to abandon 
Arrah, and retreat to the comparative 
safety of Patna. The brave eight 
took only half of his advice. They 
procured boats, and sent their women 
and children down the Ganges to 
Dinapore, where they arrived in 
safety. As this little party dismally 
marched to the river bank at Arrah, 
their path was lined by natives with 
murder in their eyes, who yet were 
afraid to strike, although they out- 
numbered the white people a hundred 
to one. The eight men _ returned 
from the river, and when news came 
that the women were safe, enjoyed 
a bachelor dinner of jubilation at the 
house of the Judge. There were 
present Judge Littledale, as host ; 
Collector Coombe, Magistrate Wake, 
destined to be the historian of the 
wonderful seige; Dr. Halls, Vicars 
Boyle, the railway district engineer ; 
Deputy Collector Hossein, Mr. Field, 
and Mr. Anderson. Later, from the 
outlying districts came in seven more 
men, among them Mr. Hoyle, who 
doubtless was useful in teaching 
them the rules of the game, and Mr. 
Sousa, who might have given the 
name of Sousa’s Band to the devoted 
civilians. 

Of these fifteen, the resourceful 
man, the god in the machine, was 
Vicars Boyle, a civil engineer. It 
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should be said that although the 
eight knew the population around 
them, numbering something like forty 
thousand, were seething with a desire 
to cut their throats, they went about 
their various affairs every morning 
just as if nothing particular was 
happening. To outward view they 
didn’t even make any preparations 
for defence, but the capable Vicars 
Boyle was hard at work. Thousands 
of watchful eyes were peering to 
discover any beginning at fortifying 
one or other of the houses, but they 
saw nothing. The nonchalant way 
in which the Englishmen attended 
quietly to their own affairs non- 
plussed the natives. The sending 
away of the women and children 
showed that they were well aware 
of what was going on in other parts 
of India, yet our admirable coterie 
went fishing after office hours, and 
played whist in their shirt sleeves on 
the verandahs of one another’s houses. 
Vicars Boyle’s habitation I take to 
have been arranged something like 
this, although I have no plan of his 


property. The house faced the main. 


street. There were some trees at 
one end, while at the back were out- 
houses which extended also up each 
side of the place, forming a kind of a 
courtyard. In the middle of this 
partially enclosed plot, forty yards 
away from the house, he had built a 
two-roomed bungalow, one room 
above the other. The top room had 
been made to contain a billiard table 
that never reached Arrah. The 
bungalow was thus concealed from 
the inspection of the natives, and 
they probably knew nothing of its 
existence. Its roof was flat, and 
around the edges of this roof Boyle 
built up a wall with bags of sand, 
breast high. A verandah surrounded 
the first floor, and the arches of this 
he filled up with bricks, leaving spaces 
through which a man could fire a gun. 
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He strengthened the walls, and cut 
loopholes, so that those in the bottom 
storey might defend themselves. 

It was Mrs. Boyle, living in Dina- 
pore, who got word through to her 
husband that the troops had mutinied. 
Her message arrived a short time 
before fifty Sikhs marched into 
Arrah, sent by the ever-thoughtful 


and capable Commissioner Tayler, of 


Patna. This occurred on July 25th, 
1857, and two days later the mutineers 
from Dinapore, against whom Major- 
General Lloyd had not fired a single 
shot, marched hilariously into Arrah, 
looted the treasury, and liberated 
the convicts. The British and the 
Sikhs had retired through Boyle’s 


house, and the six thousand armed 


men expected to find them cooped up 
in the courtyard, and there they would 
make short work of sixty-five men, 
white and dark. And now the British 
Empire depended on_ fifteen men, 
all civilians, assisted by fifty Sikhs, 
to hold the main road through India. 
Like a cyclone came on the six 
thousand, pausing, however, when 
they saw the bungalow bristling with 
rifles. Nevertheless, it was absurd to 
suppose that even this improvised 
fort could stem their onrush. A bugle 
sounded, and the sepoys formed into 
military lines, as taught them by the 
British, advanced to within two 
hundred yards, and then charged 
against the little fort. The capable 
defenders reserved their fire until the 
assaulters were within sixty yards. 
Then the rifles spat in the faces of the 
oncomers in one continuous fusilade, 
for those behind the men at the loop- 
holes loaded rifles as fast as they were 
fired. The shots crumpled up the 
charging force, broke the oncoming 
wave, and sent it surging back. The: 
Sepoys retreated, leaving dead and 
wounded round the bungalow in 
hundreds. They never’ charged 
against that devoted little band again. 
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They next captured Mr. Boyle’s 
empty house, pierced the walls, and 


placed cannon where they could fire . 


in safety. They occupied all the 
surrounding outbuildings, as well as 
the house itself, and riflemen poured a 
continuous fire on the improvised 
fort. But night came on, and no one 
inside was so much as touched by 
the fusillade. Next morning there 
was a lull. They had now. deter- 
mined to try craft, and as they were 
so close that conversation could be 
carried on between the surrounding 
buildings and the fort, they tried to 
bribe the Sikhs.to murder the white 
men. They offered the Sikhs com- 
mand of their armies, promised fifty 
pounds to each man out of the money 
they had taken from the treasury, 
appealed to their religion, to their 
colour, to their caste ; tried every art 
of persuasion, to which the dignified 
Sikhs, who despised them, returned 
no answer. They then boasted that 
they would inevitably capture the 
fort, and when they did so, the Sikhs 
would be put to death by slow 
torture; but the Sikhs answered 
never a word, simply potting a Sepoy 
if, in the ardour of his eloquence, he 
showed a head above his barricade. 
When the little band had been en- 
vironed for two days, General Lloyd 
reluctantly sent a contingent to re- 
lieve them. Doubtless the clamour 
of the women whose husbands were in 
peril had become insupportable. He 
sent four hundred and fifty men under 
a commander as incompetent as him- 
self. The result is pitiful to relate. 
This band, thoroughly mismanaged, 
was led into an ambush, and there 
cut to pieces. After that, Major- 
General Lloyd abandoned the little 
garrison at Arrah. India already 
mourned them as dead. Native re- 
ports gave circumstantial accounts of 
the taking of the fort, and the mas- 
sacre of those within it, and these 
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reports were believed by all but one 
or two men—one Mr. Tayler, the 
other Major Vincent Eyre. 

The capable Boyle ran the show as 
if he were captain of a ship. At 
5 a.m., half a cup of tea, some parched 
grain; and a biscuit were served to 
each man; at 3 p.m., there was half 
a bottle of beer, some dates and rice. 
Day by day the fusilade against them 
continued.’ Day by day Magistrate 
Wake wrote with a lead pencil on 
the walls of the bungalow a diary of 
the seige, so that if ultimately they 
were wiped out this record might 
perhaps remain for the consolation of 
their friends. Grim as their position 
was, a touch of humour was given to 
the situation by the leader of the 
Sikhs, a stalwart, tall man of nearly 
seven feet high. He mounted to the 
roof, swaggered about, and in the 
freest of language criticized the 
beseigers’ firing. He poured ridi- 
cule on their marksmanship, defied 
them to hit him, even though he was 
so close, and much powder was in- 
effectually spent to bring down the 
stalwart Huken Singh, who, however, 
was never so much as scarred. During 
one night the beseigers managed to 
mount two four-pound cannon close 
to the walls of the fort. They piled 
Boyle’s furniture, including his piano, 
to form a breastwork, and so protect 
themselves. Things now began to 
look very serious, and here occurred 
the only good that the ill-fated march 
to their relief caused. . 

The advance of the four hundred 
and fifty was signalled to the six 
thousand, and they all deserted to 
entrap. the oncoming British. The 
imprisoned men took advantage of 
the lull, went out and captured the 
cannon, demolished barricades and 
destroyed the enemy’s cover. They 
secured ammunition, which they 
greatly needed, as their own was 
running short. One of. the men, 
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remembering a bird he had left in its 
cage m his bungalow, actually ran 
there and obtained it, bringing it into 
the fort, where it received much- 
needed food and water. 

Once the enemy almost smoked 
them out. They piled up capsicums, 
and the pungent smoke nearly smo- 
thered them. Luckily the wind 
changed, and they were saved.* 

They discovered that the beseigers 
were running a mine under the bun- 
galow, and this they countermined. 
Then the water ran short, and as they 
were cooped up in the fierce heat of 
July, sixty-five men in a windowless 
chamber twenty feet by thirty, the 
running short of water was a cala- 


mity that appalled the stoutest heart. 


But the vigorous Boyle set the Sikhs 
to work in the cellar, digging a well, 
and when they had gone down twenty 
feet, they came on an ample supply of 
water. The first use the Englishmen 
made of it was to wallow in an im- 
provised bath on the upper storey, and 
as the beseigers saw the water pouring 
from off the verandah, they realized 
that their chief asset in bringing the 
stubborn Englishmen to their knees 
was gone. They had counted on the 
assistance of hunger and thirst, espe- 
cially the latter. _ 

So far as food went, they were now 
on very short rations, but six of them 
made a daring bolt from the fort, 
and captured four live sheep from 
before the very eyes of the attacking 
party, who were too much amazed at 
this daring exploit to fire until the 
half-dozen with the sheep had re- 
turned to shelter. 

The military prestige of the British 
had fallen in Bahar after the oblitera- 
tion of the little army of four hundred 
and fifty men, who marched to the 
relief of Arrah. All that prevented 
the province from bursting into uni- 
versal mutiny was the fact that a few 
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men in a two-storied bungalow were 
defying six thousand outside. The 
three hundred thousand inhabitants 
of Bahar thought they’d better wait 
to see how that cat was going to jump, 
and all the while Major-General Lloyd 
sat still, although he must have known 
that once Bahar was ablaze the line 
of communication would be hope- 
lessly cut, and India probably lost in 
consequence. 

‘So now we come to another of those 
heroes I have spoken of : the supreme 
man of courage and genius who 
springs up and exactly fits the crisis. 


-Major Vincent Eyre risked his com- 
mission and a court-martialling. He. 


saw what his chiefs did not—that the 
garrison still was holding out at Arrah, 
otherwise the beseigers would . have 
scattered for further loot, and the 
province would’ have been up in 
arms. He therefore disobeyed orders, 
deflected the force under his com- 
mand, and marched straight for 
Arrah. Major-General Lloyd at- 
tempted to recall him, but Major 
Eyre told the messenger to go to an 
even hotter place than India; he was 
going to the bungalow. After two 


bitter battles, in which the 5th 
(Northumberland) Fusiliers, led by 
L’Estrange and Hastings, covered 


themselves with glory, bravely charg- 
ing a force that outnumbered them 
a hundred to one, Major Eyre scat- 
tered the rebels, having craftily 
avoided all ambushes, and struck 
them in the open. He relieved the 
amateur garrison in the bungalow ; 
he captured and hanged the Sepoy 
leaders by the dozen. He _ struck 
across the country to the palace and 
stronghold of Koer Singh, and 
levelled it to the ground. Under his 
iron hand, the province of Bahar 
shrunk and cowered like a yellow dog. 
He had terrorized the province, and 
saved the route through India, that 


* Field-Marshal Wood in “‘ The Times,” says they pied up a heap of firewood, covered it with 
red peppers, and set tt alight, 
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IN THE BALANCE ROOM 


By ASHBY FORD 


Illustrated by E. S. Hardy 


“t ELL, we shall know all 
about it when we are 
dead, I suppose,” some- 


one remarked, “so why 

not let the question rest till then ? ” 
Dallas, D.Sc., looked at the speaker 
rather queerly before he asked, “* Why 
do you say that? It’s a common 
enough assertion, I know, but I 
cannot see your right to make it. 
In‘¥act,” he went on more slowly, “I 
have strong reasons for believing the 


opposite.” 


““ Tell them the story, Dallas,” our 
host said, “for even if you are not 
believed entirely, your reputation 
can stand it.” 

Which was true. 

‘A party of seven was sitting round 
the table, enjoying the smoke and 


‘ desultory conversation that usually 


follows an informal and purely mas- 
culine dinner. The majority of those 
present were well known in different 
walks of life, but by far the most 
eminent was Doctor Dallas, the foun- 
dation of whose reputation had been 
made by the masterly manner in 
which he had brought to a con- 
clusion an investigation left unfinished 
through the death of a colleague. 
He had at the same time shown his 
modesty by the generous way in 
which he asserted that the whole 


line of work had been already laid out 
for him in his deceased friend’s notes,- 
so that no praise at all was due to 
himself. 

Our host, Doctor Burleigh, was one 
of Dallas’ oldest friends, for they had 
been fellow students, and in close 
association ever since their college 
days. 

‘Tell them,” Burleigh repeated, 
and to the others of us he said: 

“Dallas has a story he has never 
told to anyone but me. He feels 
timorous of injuring his reputation 
for truthfulness, but I really think 
the story should be told.” 

‘Perhaps, after all, it would be 
better to tell it,’ Dallas said, looking 
round. “It has not been so much 
my reputation for truthfulness as 
for sanity that I have thought of ; 
Burleigh knows that. However, you 
must judge for yourselves when I have 
finished.” 

** Perhaps some of you know that 
I made whatever is my reputation 
in science through a series of in- 
vestigations on the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter, while I was stil! 
a junior assistant in the laboratory 
of my college. The chief of the depart- 
ment there was Doctor Anson, who 
had always been interested in such 
questions as the exact determination 
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of atomic weights, and the bearing of 
‘these, when determined, on the more 
obscure problems which are partly 
chemical and partly metaphysical. 
Anson was not only an enthusiast, 
but one who imparted his enthusiasm 
to others, and it soon came about 
that not only he, but all his assistants, 
were working heartily with him. 
Junior, even to myself, amongst these 
was Bertram Leascombe, and if ever 
there lived a genius, he was the man ! 
Young though he was, he had not 
only an inexhaustible capacity for 
doing work rapidly and well, but he 
had a quicker and deeper insight into 
the heart of a problem than anyone 
I ever knew: let him but start on an 
investigation and he was its slave 
until he became its master. Often I 
have worked beside him in the labor- 
atory till midnight (for I,.too, was 
something of an enthusiast in those 
days) and left him still toiling, and 
found him in his place before anyone 
else the next morning. 

‘““Unfortunately, his body was not 
so strong as the spirit it contained, and 
a few months of severe work was 
usually followed by physical collapse, 
during which he would fret until he 
was back at work once more. 

‘“He was warned again and again 
and at length the doctors’ predictions 
were verified, for in the middle of a 
lecture to his students, Leascombe fell 
dead. Poor fellow! Not a quarter 
of an hour before we had been talking 
together, and he had laughingly 
assured me that when the research 
then on hand was finished he would 
‘take a real holiday—quite a long 
rest, somewhere far away from all 
this.’ I have often thought of the 
way he fulfilled his promise. 

‘*The problem in which he was at 
the time interested was the perennial 
one of the constitution of matter. 
He had told me that he had conceived 
an entirely new plan of attack; one 
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which promised most startling results, 
but so fearful was he lest he should 
be laughed at, that not another word 
would he say, even to me, on the 
subject, so his secret died with him. 
His books of laboratory notes com- 
piled during previous years were 
found to have been carefully pre- 
served, but. the last one—the one 
containing the key to this latest and 
most important work—seemed to 
have completely vanished. 

“As I was not only his colleague 
but also his closest friend, 1t was quite 


natural that to me should fall the 


task of arranging his unpublished 
results, which might, by a fintshing 
touch here and there, be rendered fit 
for publication. This duty I most 
willingly paid to him, according to 
the best of my ability. But search 
as I might, his experimental results, 
and every hint of the plan on which 
he had worked, in what proved to 
be his last research, appeared to be 
lost beyond recall. At length I gave 
up the quest as hopeless. My duties 
as scientific and literary executor were 
finished and I returned to my ordinary 
routine. 

‘*T suppose Leascombe must have 
been dead some six months when [I 
returned to the laboratory one even- 
ing about eight o’clock. My ordinary 
day’s work was over, but I had 
formed a _ habit of working there 
late at night. My habit had been 
lately strengthened by the necessity 
of making a series of weighings 
with the greatest possible accuracy. 
For this purpose it was advisable 
to work at night, when no one was 
moving about the building, and 
when the traffic in the streets 
had practically ceased. Once within 
the laboratory I was too busy to 
think of anything but matters im- 
mediately in hand. I can see now that 
this fact must have saved me from 
many a fright. The laboratory was 
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not a good place for a nervous sub- 
ject to spend a night in. It was a 
large, detached building, surrounded 
on three sides by streets which, after 
nightfall, were almost deserted. The 
fourth side was windowless and faced 
on a similar blank wall belonging to 
an adjacent building. None but 
members of the college staff had the 
right to be there after six in the even- 
ing, and the privilege of working later 
was at this time seldom, if ever, 
exercised by anyone but me. The 
building was old, and a flight of 
wooden stairs leading to the base- 
ment was much warped and_ half 
rotted away. I remember that in the 
following year this stairway collapsed 
while the janitor was running down 
it: parts of the wooden flooring, too, 
had been warped by the heat of the 
recently introduced steam-pipes. 
These pipes, when the fires cooled 
at night, used to make noises which 
were, to say the least, peculiar. I 
have little imagination, but even 
I was startled on several occa- 
sions. | 

“The front door opened into a 
small hall, from which the main stairs 
ascended on the left, whilst on the 
right was the door of the laboratory 
devoted to analytical work, which 
was under my sole charge. It was a 
long, high, and rather narrow room, 
down the middle of which ran a row 
of four large square brick pillars, 
which served at once the double pur- 
pose of supporting the heavily raft- 
ered roof, and the heavy glass and 
wood ‘hoods’ around the side walls, 
underneath which all experiments in- 
volving evil-smelling vapours were 
carried on. The sole illumination at 
night came from gas-jets set rather 
low on each working place, and ar- 
ranged to throw the light downwards 
as much as possible. When but two 
or three of these lights were on, the 
effect of the contorted, waving sha- 
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dows and patches of bnilliant light 
was decidedly grotesque. 

‘*On the left-hand side of this large - 
laboratory were the doors of smaller 
rooms, for use when special work, 
which might require the worker to 
keep himself isolated, was in progress, 
and it was to one of these that I went, 
leaving the door ajar, after lighting 
a gas-jet or two in the main labor- 
atory to enable me to find my way 
about. _— 

“The balance-room—where the 
chemical-balances, some of which 
were of ‘remarkable delicacy, were 
kept—opened from the end of the 
laboratory opposite to the entrance. 
It was the ‘holy of holies,’ built in 
such a way as to be as little subject 
to vibrations as was possible, and 
with double self-closing doors for 
the exclusion of fumes which might 
attack the metal parts of the valuable 
balances, for these can be quickly 
rendered useless, not only by un- 
skilful handling, but by noxious 
vapours in the air. 

‘*On this particular evening I was 
soon’ immersed in my work, and 
must have remained so for two or 
three hours, when there filtered into 
my sub-consciousness a feeling that 
someone was moving about in the 
main laboratory. I stopped to listen, 
but heard nothing beyond the occa- 
sional cracking and groaning of the 
warped woodwork. Through my 
half-open door I saw vague shadows 
flicker on the wall opposite, but 
could distinguish nothing definite. I 
turned again to my work, from which 
at the moment I could but ill spare 
attention, and dismissed my _half- 
formed idea as absurd; but soon it 
returned with redoubled force to my 
mind, how, I can scarcely explain. 

‘* Resolved to settle the matter, I 
stepped to the door, threw it wide 
open, and looked carefully round the 
laboratory. Sure enough, at the far 
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end, I could distinguish among the 
shadows the figure of a man in the 
act of entering the balance-room. : 
‘For a moment the idea was in 
my mind that it must be one of my. 
colleagues, but almost at once I 
rejected the idea as improbable. For 
various reasons it seldom happened 
that anyone but myself was in the 
laboratory at such an hour: possibly 
I had left the main door open and 
some curious stranger had uncere- 
moniously wandered in from the 
street. Then, like a flash came the 
thought, ‘A stranger in the balance- 
room—what mischief he may do, 
with or without intention!’ Con- 
cerned and irritated, I quickly strode 
down the laboratory, and softly en- 
tered the balance-room, allowing the 
doors in succession to close behind 
me. 


room, and sitting in its full glare, his 
head slightly turned from me and 
bent, was the intruder. He had opened 
the glass case of that particular bal- 
ance reserved for the most delicate 
class of work, and was in the act of 
placing something upon one of its 
pans. I was irritated before, but the 
calm impudence of this proceeding 
put a final touch to. my temper; 
never a mild one. 

“Here, young man! What the 
deuce are you doing in this building, 
and what do you mean by meddling 
with that balance ? Get out of this 
—and sharp, too, before I call the 
police !’ 

‘I was certainly not prepared for 
what followed. The intruder turned 
slowly towards me with a look of 
mingled astonishment and annoy- 
ance. Then, as he saw that I was the 
speaker, his expression changed to an 
amused smile of recognition—but for 
the expression of his eyes, it would 
have been almost a familiar grin. 

PE Instantly I knew him: there 


‘ A single light was burning in the - 
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could be no mistaking the face with 
that white transparent skin and the 
close black curly hair. It was Leas- 
combe as I had seen him not twenty 
minutes before he died. Nothing 
was changed but the eyes—eyes 
formerly expressive enough, but now 
with the added look of one who has 
gazed upon Unknown Things. A 
great knowledge shone in the eyes, 
but not of our material world.’ 

“It was only for a moment, that 
I saw him. Even as I gazed, dumb- 
founded, his smile faded: an almost 
despairing look came over his face 
—and then he was gone. It was hot 
till then that panic seized me. _ I 
had been astonished, it is true, but 
my feeling was rather one which 
greets a friend whom one has not 
seen for a long time. Now, however, 
a blind fear fell upon me. 

‘“ How I got out. of the building and 
through the dim deserted streets, and 
into my own bright and warm room 
at home, I confess I do not know. I 
have a faint recollection of shadows 
that leaped out at me asI fled, and of 
a door with which I seemed to 
struggle for hours before it would 
open, while with soft creaks and 
groans weird forms tip-toed over the 
floor to stand at my back, challenging 
me to turn. I remember nothing of 
my flight through the streets save the 
sound of my own boot-heels on the 
empty, ringing pavement. 

‘* More than one tot of whisky was 
needed to put me on reasonable terms 
with myself, but I finally turned in, 
to wake next morning feeling thor- 
oughly ashamed of my conduct over 
night. I argued with myself that what 
I thought I had seen was pure delu- 
sion, arising from an_ over-active 
imagination working in undoubtedly 
uncanny surroundings on_ over- 
wrought nerves. But another surprise 
awaited me. ° 

“YT arrived at the laboratory at 
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* AUTOMOBILE 


By ST. JOHN BRADNER 


Illustrated by 


HILLIP DANGERFIELD had 
_ discovered the ideal spot as 
he was drifting down the 
Thames in a punt on the 
first warm, mild day of spring—a day 
that had tempted him from London. 
He did not set out that morning with 
the intention of searching for the 
ideal habitation, and yet, drifting, he 
had found it, and, somehow, this in- 
cident seemed rather typical of his 
own life. Phillip had hired the punt 
at the pretty little riverside village of 
Silverdale, and then, instead of exert- 
ing himself with the pole, and going 
either up or down the stream with 
some definite intention, as a man 
should, he allowed the pole to rest on 
its two hooks by the side of the punt, 
piled the cushions to his satisfaction, 
sent the craft into mid-stream with 
a few strokes of the light paddle, then 
reclined on his back among the 
cushions, one leg thrown across the 
other, with the soft hat drawn down 
over the dreamy eyes, and thus 
he drifted. There was no collision to 
fear; the river belonged to him alone 
that day from Silverdale to Rich- 
mond, if he cared to float so far. 

First punt I have let this year, 
sir,” the boatman had said. “I hope 
you'll bring us luck, sir. Bad season 
last summer, sir. Too much rain, and 
cold.” 

“I trust we'll have better fortune 
during the coming warm weather, 
because | am thinking of taking a 
house somewhere beside the river.” 

“You couldn’t find a pleasanter 
place, sir, than up or down the river 
near Silverdale.” 


C, B. Humble 


**So I have been told, and that was 
the reason I left Paddington this 
morning to see what the neighbour- 
hood was like.” | | 

‘Would you like a man to pole fo 
you, sir?” 

“No, thank you,” said Phillip. 
‘* [ll just drift down stream for a bit,” 
and then, as has been remarked, he 
paddled out gently to the middle of 


the river. 


‘* How far is it to the next lock ?” 
he cried to the stout boatman on the 
landing. 

‘‘ Just a trifle over four miles, sir.”’ 

“Thanks.” And so the drifting 
began. 

All his life Phillip Dangerfield had 
been drifting. His mother died in 
his infancy: his father when Phillip 
was a lad at school. The father he 
could scarcely remember, and the 
mother not at all. He had been 
blessed, or cursed, according to the 
way you look at it, by a quite safe 
income ofa little more than a thousand 
pounds a year, and this drifted inte 
his bank account quarterly, quite in- 
dependent of his own exertions ; un- 
affected, undiminished, unincreased 
by fluctuationson the Stock Exchange, 
or by the rise and fall of landed pro- 
perty. His father, not in the least 
knowing what sort of a man his only 
son would become, had placed his 
money in Consols, and, making no 
stipulations regarding the spending of 
the income, tied the principal up so 
that Phillip could never meddle with 
it, and be tempted to speculate and 
lose it on the Stock Exchange or at 
the races. 
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landscapes here which the world 
would not willingly forget, yet the 
world went on and forgot with com- 
plete indifference. 

Phillip used to say that when he 
discovered which of his talents was 
real, he would devote his time to that 
branch of industry, and drop the 
other; but the two talents seemed to 
amble along, neck and neck, neither 
apparently having the slightest ambi- 
tion to outpace its fellow, and thus 
the comfortable Phillip drifted along 
until, two years before we find him 
lounging in the punt, he had quite 
unexpectedly drifted into his fortieth 
year. 

The shock of finding himself swept 
over the weir, away from the river of 
youth and into the river of middle- 
age, set Phillip thinking. He more 
than suspected that he was a failure. 
If it had not been for the income of a 
’ thousand pounds which his father had 
left him, he must have disappeared 
from the surface of the society he 
had frequented, for few of his pictures 
had sold, and although his books were 
published, none of them had ever 
come into fame, which fate he had 
placidly credited to the degradation 
of the British Public’s literary tastes, 
the result of reading a halfpenny press 
and succumbing to Limerick com- 
petitions. 

The shock of finding himself forty 
exercised a potent, and what seemed 
to be a permanent, influence upon him. 
He withdrew from his frequented 
haunts, and denied himself the com- 
panionships that had been so pleasant 
to him. Gossips said that his retire- 
ment two years before we find him. 
drifting alone in his punt had been 
caused through his rejection by Lady 
Gladys Montreen, whose engagement 
with the aged Lord Malvern was 
announced the day before Danger- 
field disappeared. This was entirely 
untrue, as Lady Gladys herself vehe- 
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mently asserted. He had never pro- 
posed to her, and she had never 
thought of him as a possible lover. 
Yet, curiously enough, it was to her 
he had turned for sympathy when 
the appalling fact that he was forty 
had dawned upon him, and instead of 
obtaining sympathy he was received 
by that lady with an unexpected 
acidity, which was not only new, but 
disappointing and unpleasant. Lady 
Gladys had actually laughed at him, 
instead of with him. 

‘** You dear, deluded man,”’ she said 
to him, with her customary vivacity, 
yet tinged, as he thought, with just a 
little malice, ““ you have always been 
forty. It is nothing new, and you 
should not have been surprised that 
you have merely passed the fortieth 
milestone, and that somehow it has 
attracted your attention more than 
other milestones have done. You 
left college at forty, and doubtless 
you were forty when you entered it. 
You have never been young. Every- 
thing you have accomplished has been 
done with the lassitude of forty, and 
now you come to me expecting sym- 
pathy. I tell you quite frankly that 
whatever sympathy I have to spare 
will be reserved for my future hus- 
band, the Earl of Malvern, who is 
further on the frosty side of sixty 
than I am on the sunny side of thirty. 
Oh, you hadn’t read the announce- 
ment of our engagement ? Well, it is 
quite true. Why have you never 
married one of the nice girls you have 
known? It would have been the 
making of you. I know at least hali- 
a-dozen who, for a brief summer 
season, thought you were in love with 
them, and who suffered a pang, 
doubtless more or less acute, when 
they discovered you meant nothing. 
You have meant nothing all your life. 
Your pictures mean nothing, your 
books mean nothing; ‘you mean 
nothing.” ; 
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“.Aren’t you a little harsh, Lady 
Gladys ?” | | 
‘*T don’t think so, Phillip Danger- 
field. Someone should have spoken 
to you like this fifteen years ago. 
All those nice girls I have in my mind 
are long since happily married, or 
otherwise, as the case may be. If 
to-day you made up your mind to 
marry, whom should you ask ? ” 

““T’m sure I don’t know,” said 
Phillip, disconsolately. 

‘* Of course you don’t. The women 
of your day have now households of 
their own. The younger generation 
regard you as an elderly person. 
They are actually respectful to you— 
think of that!” 

‘*Oh, some day,” prophesied 
Phillip, ‘I shall meet my ideal.” 

‘“Yes; there’s just your danger. 
From being too easy-going and com- 
placent for twenty years you will 
suddenly become panic-stricken and 
plunge. You will marry in haste a 
perfectly impossible girl who will have 
caught your erratic fancy by being 
pretty or saucy, or with having a good 
figure, or Lord knows what; but it 
will be some quite unimportant point, 
and then, fearing you will change your 
mind, you will marry her, and after 
that it will be good-bye to Phillip 
Dangerfield.”’ 

“For a young lady whose engage- 
ment has just been announced, as 
you tell me, you seem to hold very 
pessimistic views regarding marriage.” 

‘“* Oh, only regarding your marriage, 
Mr. Dangerfield.” 

‘““How about your own, Lady 
Gladys?” 

The girl—for, in spite of her allusion 
to thirty she was not yet near that 
milestone, as she called it—laughed 
very heartily, and a trifle mockingly. 

‘*Oh, London admits my marriage 
to be ideal—I think that was your 
word. Lord Malvern is beamingly 
happy, and so am IJ, as you can see. 
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He has been married twice before, 
and therefore has no delusions. I 
shall be the Countess of Malvern ‘i 

“But, my dear Gladys, you are 
already a lady of title.”’ 

Lady Gladys drew herself up, as if 
the increased dignity had already 
fallen upon her. In spite of her 
vivacity, she could be very dignified 
when she chose, and her manner now 
rather froze Phillip. 

_ “* There are other things to think of 
besides title,’ said Lady Gladys. 
‘““There is my own personal happi- 
ness, for instance, and a great help to 
happiness is the curing of that tremb- 
ling ht that always came over me when 
the tradesmen’s bills came in. Be- 
sides, I shall not be compelled to 
select a cheap dressmaker in future.” 

Dangerfield was relieved of the 
necessity of making any reply to this 
remark. He knew that the Earl of 
Malvern enjoyed an income of forty 
thousand a year, and, naturally, Lady 
Gladys would not need to worry about 
her expense account after the mar- 
riage ceremony, But at this point the 
amiable, if aged, nobleman shuffled 
up, nodded to Dangerfield, and 
beamed upon Lady Gladys. 

‘““T’m to take you in to supper, my 
dear,” he said, whereupon the girl 
rose and accepted his arm. They 
went off together, and the ancient 
nobleman had every night to his ex- 
pression of smug satisfaction, for she 
certainly was the most beautiful and 
charming woman in the room. 

Lady Gladys smiled at Dangerfield 
over her shoulder, an enigmatical 
smile that might have meant the 
height of happiness, or almost any- 
thing else. Dangerfield did not go 
down to supper, but left quietly, 
bidding good-bye to no one. He had 
never thought Lady Gladys mer- 
cenary before. She had always con- 
versed with him about art, about 
literature, or travel, or ideals, but 
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study window out over the Bay of 
Biscay. Here he was free from all 
interference of his countrymen, and 
the writing zest came back to him. 
He lived in Préfailles for nearly two 
years. He had intended to go to the 
South of France for the winter, but 
he stopped on and on in his comfort- 
able villa, and made the amazing dis- 
covery that Préfailles, though so far 
north, possessed a better ‘winter 
climate than Nice or Cannes, because 
the Riviera depends for its warmth 
on the sun, and when the sun sets the 
fall in temperature is sharp, while at 
Pornic and Préfailles the warmth is 
maintained by the Gulf Stream, and 
there are no rapid changes of tem- 
perature. He was the more amazed 
at this climatic equanimity because, 
being a well-read man, he knew that 
the scientists, after discovering the 
Gulf Stream, had finally abolished it ; 
nevertheless, the winter mildness of 
that coast remained. 

Here was written his book, ‘ Drift- 
ing,” which for some reason which 
the critics have never been able 
adequately to explain became so 
immensely popular. There was some 
quality init, people said, that appealed 
to the femmine mind, and as women 
are the greatest readers, the book went 
into edition after edition, and his pub- 
lishers were imploring him to write 
another volume while the furore was 
on, which advice he carelessly neg- 
lected. 

A year after he left London, he read 
in a newspaper that came to him every 
day that the Earl of Malvern was 
dead, and this intelligence brought 
Lady Gladys to his memory, from 
which tenement he was congratulating 
himself that he had evicted her. A 
desire to walk down Piccadilly again 
assailed him, but this desire he 
throttled,’and began a new book. 
It did not get on very well, though 
he wasted nearly a year on it, and 
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although the Biscayan air is supposed 
to be bracing, and the water of the 


‘little spring which flows out from its 


rock-carven surroundings on the cliff 
by the sea is known to contain iron 
and other strengthening minerals, 
and although, hke every other in- 
habitant of the little town, he breathed 
the air and drank the water, he at last 
made up his mind that his indolence 
was caused by the relaxing nature of 
his surroundings. He determined to 
return to England, telling himself that 
if he was to write successfully of 
English life he must after all breathe 
the air of England if it was to 
succeed. He must not altogether 
lose touch with his fellows. 

And so, on this bright spring morn- 
ing, we find him drifting down the 
Thames in a punt, until he was roused 
by the sight of a bungalow situated 
near the banks of the river on the 
side farthest from the tow-path, sur- 
rounded by grounds that seemed en- 
tirely secluded. There was a screen 
of trees along the front that almost 
hid the bungalow from the water, and 
then there was the boat-house, and a 
landing platform, made accessible 
from the lawn by a hittle flight of 
steps. The words “‘To be Let ” were 
painted on a board facing the river. 

He paddled the punt to the landing, 
tied it there, mounted the steps, and 
inspected the bungalow from the out- 
side. The building covered a good 


. deal of ground, because it was very 


roomy, yet but one storey in height. 
It was completely surrounded by a 
wide verdndah, and as all the windows 
opened to the floor of this verandah, 
and as they were uncurtained, and 
the villa unfurnished, he had but to 
perambulate the verandah to see 
every room that the house contained. 

The grounds were even more se- 
cluded than he had thought them to 
be from the river. A very high stone 
wall completely shut out the main 
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road, and was continued on either side 
to the edge of the river. 
were not enough completely to shut 
out the property from the rest of the 
world, a dense row of tall trees 
flanked the wall on the garden side, 
and ran along the river bank as far 
as the boathouse and landing. Danger- 
field estimated that the extent of the 
grounds was not less than five or six 
acres, and they had been well kept. 
There were numerous walks, plenty 
of shrubbery, a well-shaded pergola, 
and promise of flowers later on that 
would rival even the floral lavishness 
in Préfailles. This place would do, he 
said to himself. The wall was thick 
enough and tall enough to intercept 
the noise of motors on the high road, 
and the trees would absorb their dust. 
He hated motors, and in many re- 
spects was not a modern man. Motors 
had driven him away from the ancient 
town of Chinon. 

Poling back to the little village of 
Silverdale, he received directions from 
the boatman that enabled him to find 
the agent who had the letting of the 
bungalow. With them he made all 
arrangements ; gave them the address 
of the storage emporium that for two 
years had taken care of his furniture 
and other belongings; instructed 
them to engage servants for him, and 
have everything ready by the end of 
a fortnight. Then he went to Oxford 
and spent the intervening fortnight 
in his old college. Since he had re- 
turned from the Continent, he had 


avoided London as if it were a city of | 


the plague, visiting none of ‘his clubs, 
none of his old haunts, none of his 
friends. If the thought of Lady 


Gladys intruded now and then, he 


quickly banished it, and smiled rather 
bitterly as he realised that he had 
enacted the vole of “‘ He that will not 
when he may.” 

The first year of Lady Gladys’ 
widowhood had passed, and he fre- 


As if this. 


appointed. 
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quently saw her name in the society 
columns of the fashionable papers. 
He had hoped that his own where- ~ 
abouts would remain unchronicled in 
the Press, but in this he was dis- 
Someone had given the 
secret away; the agents, probably, 
who wished to show that Silverdale 
was rising in popularity among im- 
portant people. It struck him as an 
interesting coincidence that the para- 
graph about the Countess of Malvern 
should appear following the one re- 
ferring to himself. 

“Phillip Dangerfield, author of 
‘ Drifting,’ has returned to England 
after a two years’ sojourn on the 
Continent. He has taken for the 
summer a lovely place named ‘ La 
Recluse,’ on the banks of the Thames, 
two miles down the river from Silver- 
dale. ‘La Recluse’ is supposed to 
occupy part of the site of the ancient 
monastery of that name, and its high 
walls are reputed to be the only re- 
maining vestiges of the monastery, 
showing here and there traces of 
Norman arches, alleged to have been 
part of the cloisters.”’ 

Then, directly underneath, he read : 

‘‘ The Countess of Malvern is having 
her yacht fitted up at Southampton, 
for a cruise along-the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay, from Concarneau, in 
Southern Brittany, to Arcachon, south 
of Bordeaux. There are numercus 
harbours between Concarneau and 
Arcachon, but the evil reputation of 
the Bay of Biscay has hitherto pre- 
vented it from being a favourite 
cruising field for our yachtsmen, and 
perhaps this is why the Countess of 
Malvern has invited no guests to 
accompany her.”’ 

‘“What a strange coincidence!” 
mused Dangerfield as he read. ‘“‘If I 
had stopped at Préfailles I should 
very likely have met her, and yet, 
after all, I should have fled if I had 
known. A man cannot ignore a gir] 
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when she is worried over her dress- 
maker’s bills, and then seek her out 
when her income is that of a successful 
brewer.” 

Phillip Dangerfield was not yet cut 
off from the world, for he read with 
avidity every morning on his wide 
verandah the columns in the news- 
paper that dealt with society’s doings, 
and thus learned the whereabouts of 
many of his old friends. A week 
after he had seen those two para- 
graphs in conjunction, he was 
astonished to read : 

‘The physician of the Chines af 
Malvern has forbidden her ladyship 
to take the cruise she had intended, 
round the Brittany coast and down 
along the Bay of Biscay to Spain. 
In her ladyship’s state of health— 
she has been living in retirement 
since her bereavement over a year 
ago—her physician has advised a 
mild climate and quiet rest in Eng- 
land during the summer, recom- 
mending Silverdale, on the Thames. 
The Countess has made an exchangé 
with Lord Silverdale, and will occupy 
his beautiful old Manor House that 
voyagers on the Thames have always 
admired. Lord Silverdale will take a 
bachelor’s party to Norway in the 
Countess of Malvern’s yacht, one of 
the largest and most superbly ap- 
pointed pleasure craft in the Cowes 
Squadron.” : 

“Well, I’m blessed!’ murmured 
Dangerfield to himself. “ It looks as 
if Providence were determined to 
throw us together once more. I 
wonder where Silverdale Manor House 
is? I must catch a glimpse of it in 
to-day’s walk.”’ 

After all, man is but a simple 
creature at best, and often attributes 
to Providence events with which 
Providence has nothing whatever to 
do. 

A week passed, then he recognized 
her at once as, after unlocking the 
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door in the wall, he stepped out into 
the high road. At this point the 
thoroughfare was narrow as a country 
lane, which it much resembled. On 
either side were high walls, and on 
either side, behind the walls, rose tall 
trees, whose tops interlaced in the 
upper air. Towards London the road 
bent away from the river, and dis- 
appeared, but in the Silverdale direc- 
tion there stretched a long avenue, 
flecked with patches of sunshine that 
filtered through the tree-tops. 

Lady Gladys was walking under the 
trees in the middle of the road, for 
it was so narrow that there were no 
side paths. Phillip stood transfixed, 
watching her approach.- The picture ~ 
of her that had remained in his mind 
was of a fashionable lady, arrayed in 
all the splendour of a Parisian gown, 
looking scornfully at him, or pa- 
thetically, he was not sure which, 
over her white and shapely shoulder 
as she walked away with the old 
nobleman who was to be her husband. 
Now she was dressed as simply as a 
country girl who had never so much 
as heard of Paris, all in white serge, 
which somehow, more effectually than 
any other costume, showed her dainty 
slimness, her charm and grace of 
motion. She came towards him 
soundlessly, now in the shade, now 
in the sunshine, and reminded him 
of a nun he had seen in a Spanish 
convent he had been permitted to 


_ visit, walking with bowed head in the 


long cloisters, alternating between the 
light of the archways and the gloom 
of the shadow cast by the pillars. 
Phillip stood still by the arched 
doorway of the monastery wall, and 
watched with conflicting emotions 
the approaching figure. After all, he 
was an Imaginative man, inclined to 
‘be fanciful, a dreamer with a touch 
of romance despite the silver dust 
which the last two years had sprinkled 
over his dark hair. His mind was a 
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acquaintance with him, and now this 
dignity was still with her, but some- 
how chastened and subdued, as if she 
were one who had passed through fire 
that had burnt away the dross and 
left only the pure metal. 

‘Lady Gladys,” he said, stepping 
out from the shadow of the Norman 
doorway. 

She looked up calmly, showing no 
surprise at his salutation, neither, ~-he 
was reluctantly compelled to admit, 
any sign of recognition. 

‘*T am the Countess of Malvern,”’ 
she said, coldly, as if addressing a 
stranger who had made a mistake in 
identity. She had not stopped in 
her leisurely way, but before her eyes 
sank to the ground again, they caught 
one glimpse of that kindly smile on 
Dangerfield’s lips which she remem- 
bered so well in the days gone by, 
and when he spoke, it was very 
gently, with no intimation of protest 
against the coldness with which his 
advance was received. 

“It is always as Gladys Montreen, 
and not as the Countess of Malvern 
that you have lingered in my mind.” 

Voice and smile combined arrested 
her. She stopped and turned, a 
visible reluctance reproaching her 
weakness. She was now facing the 
direction from which she had come, 
and looked not at him, but past him 
at the long avenue of trees. 

‘““It surprises me to know that I 
remained in your mind under any 
name.” 

‘* Oh, I tried hard enough to dismiss 
you, and sometimes succeeded for a 
day—oftener, perhaps, for an hour.” 

She opened her lips to reply, as he 
thought, but no sound came from 
them. Suddenly all colour left her 
face, which became a mask of white 
terror. She tried to cry out, but 
could not; tried to move, but was 
held fast as in the clutches of a night- 
mare. Her trembling hands rose to 
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her frightened eyes, as if to shut out 
some horrible danger from which she 
could not escape. He flashed a 
glance behind him, and saw that Pro- 
vidence had allowed him but one 
moment in which toact. Withaswift 
sweep of the arm he grasped the girl, 
and flung her backwards under the 
arch against the stout oaken door the 
monks had made. The sound of the 
impact seemed like a sharp clap of 
thunder. 

‘“‘Oh, heaven,” he cried. ‘In trying 
to save her life I have killed her ! ” 

He found himself in an impenetrable 
The huge automobile, 
so recklessly driven, had passed un- 
heeding, tearing on towards London. 
The pungent dust caught him by the 
throat, and for a few strangling 
seconds he thought he would be 
smothered. Helplessly his hands tried 
to beat it away from his face. 

‘* Gladys ! Gladys ! ” he cried, when 
he could breathe once again. ‘‘ Where 
are you? Havel hurt you?” 

‘“ No, no,” came the voice of the 
girl, ‘“‘I am quite all right. Where 
are you? Did it strike you? ” : 

‘““No; but that is no credit to the 
chauffeur. He was actually looking 
over his shoulder as he tore down this 
narrow way at fifty miles an hour. 
The huge brute of a machine seemed 
to occupy the whole roadway.”’ 

He groped his way through the 
blinding dust to the arch. His body 
moved by mere strength of will, for 
his heart seemed to have stopped. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried, as the 
thinning dust enabled her to see him. 
“How pale you are! That flying 
juggernaut has struck you.” 

‘“No,”’ he assured her, ‘‘ it is noth- 
ing serious—merely a fright. My 
heart has stopped, that’s all, and I 
suppose if it doesn’t begin going before 
an hour is past, the case may be 
serious. I shall have to see a physi- 
cian about it.” 
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“IT can cure you!” she cried con- 
fidently, and her face lit up with that 
ecstacy of expression which he had 
seen in it three or four years before. 
She drew down his head towards her, 
and kissed him on the lips. 

‘You have saved my life,”’ 
whispered. 

“7 thought I had killed you, fling- 
ing you against the door with such 
reckless force.” 

“Tt was that or oblivion,” she 
cried, ‘“‘ and because of it now we are 
here together. Is your heart beating 
again ?” 

‘Yes; but I still feel a trifle faint, 
and I think a repetition of the re- 
medy——”’ 

She laughed merrily, quite as in the 
ante-Countess days, and kissed him 
three or four times. 


she 


‘“Now,” she said, “‘are you re- 
covered ? ”’ 
‘‘ Quite,” he replied joyously. 


‘*Then unlock this door, dismiss 
your servants, send them off for the 
day—anywhere. I shall continue my 

walk, and return here within half an 
hour. If there is no one in the road, 
I shall push open this monastery door. 
You poor boy! You should have 
taken a hint from the former occupier 
of this place, and seen to it that no 
woman was allowed to enter. Those 
monks were wise.” 

‘““Indeed, they were not,” cried 
Dangerfield. “It seems to me life 
is just beginning, and they knew 
nothing of life at all.” 

The Countess laughed again. All 
severity had left her, and he began 
to think he was seeing Gladys number 
four. She waved him a lhghtsome 
au revoiy, and passed on down the 
London road. He unlocked the 
door, and going up to the bungalow 
met his valet coming from the 
house. 

“Mr. Dangerfield,” said the man 
“there is a regatta at Silverdale to- 
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day, and the other servants have 
asked me to see you, and, if pee: 
obtain permission 

“Quite right, quite right,” cried 
the overjoyed Dangerfield, amazed at 
the coincidence. “ Take my large, 
boat, and get off at once.” 

‘“*Oh, sir,’ protested the man, 
‘we did not expect to leave till after 
lunch.” 

** Never mind lunch ; [ll look after 
myself. Here’s some money. Divide 
it among the rest, and see that you 
enjoy yourselves, and stop as late as 
you like.” 

He sat impatiently on the verandah 
until the party had disappeared up 
the river; thén hurried down to the 
door in the wall, and admitted the 
Countess, who told him, laughing, 
that she had not the courage to push 
open the door, but had waited under 
the arch till he should come and escort 
her to the bungalow. Locking the 
door securely, he walked by her side 
up the gravelled path. 

She seated herself on the verandah 
in a cane rocking-chair that he had 
arranged with cushions for her com- 
fort. 

‘Now, then,’ she commanded, 
“draw up that hassock to my feet, 
and sit down there. Take my hand, 
and listen to me. [ have much to 
say to you.” 

He obeyed with alacrity, but, 
nevertheless, felt a man-like pang of 
regret that she had made such a 
request, especially as the action she 
indicated had been one he had just 
intended to take; but she forestalled 
him, as his valet had forestalled him 
a few moments before. This struck 
him as strange and unusual, and he 
vaguely hoped that everything was 
not going to be made too easy for him. 

‘* After all, man is the pursuer,”’ he 
said to himself, and the girl laughed, 
as if he had spoken his thought 
aloud, and from the _ dancing 
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expression of her eyes he feared he 
had done so. 

‘‘ Judging from your book, Phillip, 
which I read with amazement and 
vivid interest—indeed, much as I[ 
thought of you, I never imagined you 
capable of such work—well, as I was 
saying, judging by that, the two 
years since last we met, have done 
their work. You are no longer the 
dilly-dallying creature youwere then.” 

““T should hope not,” said Phillip, 
squeezing her hand, which pressure 
she returned. 

‘“*T prophesied, you remember, that 
you would succumb to some bold 
creature in punishment for the heart- 
aches your own trifling had caused. 
Now the hour has come, and you 
have admitted the enemy within your 
gates. You don’t mind my speaking 
to you with the utmost frankness, do 
you, Phillip ? ” 

“Oh, no; not at all—not at all,” 
he stammered. 

‘“That’s right. I don’t believe in 
shilly-shallying in a man of your age. 
You must be forty-three at least.” 

‘No, I am only forty-two.” 

““Have you been away only two 
years >?” 
 * That’s all.” 

“Oh,.I thought it was longer. 
Very well, now we come to the crucial 
point. You must do something to 
show vou are not the man you were— 
that the lesson I taught you the 
evening you went away has done its 
work. What proof have you to offer 
that this change has been effected ? ”’ 

“Well, you know, Gladys, there is 
the book you have just instanced. 
Doesn’t that prove anything ? ”’ 

‘ The Countess of Malvern shrugged 
her shoulders slightly, and made a 
little grimace of dissatisfaction. 

“Oh, the book !’* she cried. “ Yes, 
the book may be handed in as corrobo- 
rative evidence, 1f you like, and, [ 
suppose, will be accepted by the 
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court. There. was another book I read 
a while ago—let me see, what was its 
title ? Oh, yes—‘* The Second Oppor- 
tunity of Mr. Somebody.’ As I re- 
member, he made a complete failure 
of his second opportunity, which is 
exactly what you would expect of a 
man. Now, Mr. Dangerfield, what 
are you going to do with your second 
opportunity ? ” 

She stopped swaying back and 
forth in her rocking-chair, leaned for- 
ward with manifest eagerness, and 
gazed earnestly at him until he felt as 
if he were being hypnotized. 

‘* My second opportunity ? ”’ he re- 
peated. “If you believe me that I 
am not a fortune-hunter, I, shall ask 
you to marry me. That is what I 
shall do with my second dpportunity.” 

The girl sprang up from her chair 
with an undisguised cry of triumph. 

‘“Do you know,” she cried, “I 
thought I should have to propose to | 
you myself? Very well, let us go.” 

‘“*Go where ? ” 

“Why, go and get married, of 
course. Where else ? ”’ 

“But, my dear, you cannot ; 
must ig 

He also had risén to his feet, and 
stammered like a man with an Limpedi- 
ment in his speech. 

** We cannot be married out of hand 
in this fashion? There must be a 
special licence, and even that will 
take a day or two.” 

He wished to be fair to this fascinat- 
ing creature, yet nevertheless, he felt 
himself being hustled, as he was an 
hour before by that speed-limit ignor- 
ing automobile. He was being made 
to act without thinking, and, to a 
person of his leisurely habits, this was 
slightly annoying. 

The girl brushed away all difficul- 
ties with supreme nonchalance. 

‘* Of course, you see, I had made up 
my mind to all that has happened. I 
saw the clergyman, and have made 
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all arrangements with him. He is 
waiting for us in the old church. A 
special licence can be bought by a 
woman as well as by a man. [I 
secured one last week.” 

_ “* Oh, very well,” he replied, “ that 
puts a different complexion on the 
situation. Let us go.” 

He took her hand, and they walked 
together along the garden to the 
monk’s door, which he unlocked. She 
smiled upon him with so much affec- 
tion that the sense of uneasiness at 
the speed at which he was being 
carried along, left him. Somehow, 
the idea of speed was vaguely troub- 
ling him. The whole world seemed 
to be going too fast—to be whirling 
round quicker than was its custom. 
After throwing open the door, he 
hesitated on its threshold. 

“What are you afraid of?” she 
asked. “Aren’t you coming ?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ but I should like 
to be certain there are no automobiles 
on the road.” 

“Oh, the road is quite clear,” she 
assured him, looking up and down, 
and so he stepped out beside her, and 
thus to the middle of the road, but 
scarcely had he done so when with 
a shriek she flung her arms around 
his neck, and, peering about him to 
discover the cause of her panic, he 
saw bearing down upon them the 
same automobile at the same speed, 
with the same careless chauffeur look- 
ing over his shoulder instead of 
attending to what was on the road 
ahead of him. Gladys, in an ecstasy 
of fear, had pinioned his arms by 
his side, clinging to him, holding him 
helpless, as a drowning person dooms 
his would-be rescuer. Thenext instant 
they were both drowned together 
under the wheels of the machine, 
and yet he knew he was not killed 
outright, whatever was the fate of 
his companion. Once more he was 
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enveloped in the smothering dust ; 
once more his hands beat helplessly 
to clear it away, and leave some 
pure air to breathe. 

‘Gladys! Gladys! Gladys!’ he 
shouted. 

‘“ Yes, Phillip, yes,’ she answered. 

“Are you alive, then ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, and you will live, too!” 

Her voice seemed to clear away the 
choking dust, and he saw that he 
was in bed in his own room, and 
Gladys, with no laughter now on 
her lips, standing beside him, her 
cool fingers delightfully soothing his 
brow. The voice that a moment 
before he felt so strong was now but 
a weak whisper. 

‘What has happened ?”’ he whis- 
pered. “I’m all confused.” 

“You mustn’t speak,” she said. 
‘You have been ill, but are now on 
the road to recovery. The doctor is 
very cheerful about you.” 


“Ti? You mean I was hurt 
by that second accursed auto- 
mobile ? ”’ 


‘Yes, you were hurt by the first 
automobile. There was no second, 
except in your dream.” 

‘“How—how long:have I been here?” 

“Hush, you mustn’t talk. Go to 
sleep.” 

“But, tell me, tell me, how long? ” 

‘* To-morrow will be two weeks.” 

‘‘ And—and—have I been talking 
and raving ? ” 

In spite of herself, a deep flush 
overspread the fair face of the Coun- 
tess. | 

‘You're talking too much now,” 
she said. 

‘What did I say in my delirium ? ”’ 

** Nothing that mattered,” said the 
Countess, ‘‘ because no one heard you 
but myself. I have been your nurse, 
and you must obey me. Go to sleep 
at once,” and she placed her cool 
hand over his eyes. 
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MALTA AS A HEALTH RESORT 


connecting the past with the present, 
invests the latter with much addi- 
tional interest. 

But while ,each of the places 
described forms an attractive objec- 
tive point for a walk or drive—and 
there are many others—the pleas- 
antest of all the excursions to be 
made from Valetta is to the island 
of Gozo. The little voyage thither 
occupies an hour and a half, and ona 
fair day with a cloudless sky overhead, 
and the sun gleaming brightly on the 
sapphire waters of the Mediterranean, 
a more enjoyable one could scarcely 
be imagined. Indeed, as you feel 
yourself gliding over that shining sea, 
you are conscious of experiencing a 
perfectly new sensation as you look 
around you. For owing to the play 
of light and shade, and the vivid, 
many-hued glow peculiar to the 
climate, the whole scene is lifted high 
above the common-place and invested 
with that sense of remoteness from 
ordinary things to which the subtleties 
of atmosphere in this region so often 
give birth. Thus the transit in ques- 
tion seems all too short—and you 
soon see the wonderful little island 
rising before you where, according to 


tradition,* Calypso cast her spell over 


Ulysses with such potency that by 
the magnetism of her presence she 
caused him to forsake his wife and 
neglect his home duties shamefully. 
How he managed to pass his time in 
a damp grotto passes comprehension ; 
and from a twentieth century point 
of view the monotony of life in a sea- 
cave, separated from the rest’ of the 
world by distance and other alienat- 
ing causes, would quench the most 
ardent affection ever conceived in the 
heart of man. However, it is presum- 
able that the Greek mind of nearly 
three thousand years ago was of a 
different complexion from that of 





* Tradition also affirms that the Hyperia of 
Homer was the ancient name of Malta. 
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to-day ; and then there is the society 
of a Goddess to be taken into con- 
sideration, which no doubt made all 
the difference in the world to the 
susceptible wanderer ! 

The capital of Gozo is Victoria 
(formerly Rabato), which occupies 


such an elevated position that a good 


general view of the island can be. 
obtained from it. The soil of Gozo 
is much more fertile than that of 
Malta—and produces such an abun- 
dant supply of fruit that it is like 
another Hesperides. This island can 
boast, too, of a hill 700 feet high ; 
on its eastern side the cliff scenery is 
extremely fine; and there are very 
ancient megalithic remains scattered 
about here and there—notably the 
ruins of the Giants’ Tower, or Gigan- 
tua, which bears a strong resem- 
blance to Hagiar Kim, only said to 
be much older. But from my point 
of view the interest of the island cul- 
minates in the wonderful stalactite 
cavern near Caccia on the eastern 
coast, which claims to be the finest 
of the kind on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The roof, floor and 
sides of this remarkable cave are 
thickly covered with stalactites, sta- 
lagmites, and paniforms, some of 
which, being of snowy whiteness, 
and gleaming with a pearly light, are 
so beautiful, and exercise such a 
strange fascination over the mind, 
that while wandering among them 
you feel as if you were gazing at a 
stereotyped fairy tale. 

Thus Malta is a specially attractive 
health resort during the seasons when 
balmy air and bright skies are not 
to be had elsewhere, and when all 
things are taken into consideration— 
its position as a link between England 
and other parts of the world, and its 
three thousand years of history to 
look back upon—the little island may 
truly be said to stand alone figur- 
atively as well as literally. 
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THE PRUDENCE OF PRISCILLA 


through which they were passing so 
rapidly. 

Priscilla Hervey turned with a 
sigh from a study of rain-blurred land- 


scape, allowing her glance to wander 


down the comfortable compartment, 
hoping to discover in her fellow- 
travellers a more interesting subject 
for contemplation than was afforded 
by the scene without. Priscilla had 
reached the conclusion of the book 
she had been reading, which now 
lay on the seat beside her, and she 
wondered how she should pass the 
time that must elapse before her 
train reached the terminus. She was 
realising acutely the truth of the say- 
ing which credits early rising with 
creating a sense of virtué in the fore- 
noon and one of sleepiness in the 
afternoon. During her drive to the 
Station in the early morning she 
had thought with pity, even with 
scorn, of the slumbering household 
she had left behind her; at ten 
o’clock, breakfast-time seemed to have 
retreated into the period of forgotten 
episodes, and now, although it was 
barely noon, she felt conscious of the 
ennut that was rapidly engendering 
sleepiness. | 
-She regarded with a fellow-feeling 
the elderly gentleman who, in a com- 
fortable corner, was completing the 
slumber necessarily disturbed by his 
early start on the morning express. 
Then Priscilla’s glance wandered to 
the handsome couple whose absorp- 
tion in each other’s society caused 
her lips to curve in that superior, 
amused manner with which modern, 
fancy-free young women are apt to 
regard their more sentimental fellow- 
beings; yet there was no trace of 
scorn or cynicism in her smile; in- 
deed it added a quaint winsome- 
ness to a face which in repose was 
apt to appear too calm and dignified, 
and its spontancity awakened an in- 
voluntary, answering smile on the 
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countenance of a young man who for 


some time past had been studying 
his attractive neighbour. 

Thus it happened that Priscilla’s 
long-lashed eyes, sweeping across to 
the other side of the carriage, looked 
squarely into those of Reginald 
Gordon precisely as they twinkled 
with that sympathetic smile. In an 
instant Priscilla’s gaze, cool, dignified, 
and apparently unconscious, was di- 
rected at the window by Reginald’s 
side ; then it passed back casually to 
the slumbering passenger, rested a 
moment on the absorbed young couple, 
and so to her own immediate surround- 
ings again. Yet, despite this display of 
self-possession, the young man noted 
an added touch of colour on cheeks 
and brow that somewhat discounted 
any frigidity of expression, while 
before Priscilla’s mental vision per- 
sisted a pair of dark, humorous, grey 
eyes, bearing not a hint of imperti- 
nence, but rather an honest, undis- 
guised approval. Even those strong 
characteristics of prudence and pro- 
priety which had descended to Pri- . 
scilla through generations of Puritan 
ancestors could not wholly check a 
little glow of gratification aroused by 
the obvious admiration. True, Pri- 
scilla was accustomed to the un- 
questioned homage of every man of 
her acquaintance, but their worship 
was distinguished by a certain air of 
diffidence and humility, which proved 
how admirably Priscilla’s name har- 
monised with her character and de- 
meanour. This placing of the young 
woman upon a pedestal, as it were, 
was quite absent from the sentiment 
expressed in Gordon’s smile, which 
seemed to convey a spirit of good 
comradeship as well as frank ap- 
proval. The girl’s quick intuition 
divined the subtle distinction, and it 
aroused her interest to such an extent 
that she found herself again glancing 
across the compartment—this time, 
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however, with great discretion. The 
young man was presumably absorbed 
in contemplating the raindrops as they 
raced down the window pane, and 
Priscilla, taking courage, regarded 
him steadily for a moment, approving 
the firm contour of mouth and chin, 
and the manly bearing of his head 
and shoulders. Then, almost before 
Priscilla was aware of any movement, 
Reginald Gordon was facing her. The 
smile still lingered in the young man’s 
eyes, and a hint of good-humoured 
amusement dancing therein seemed 
to indicate that his attention had not 
been wholly confined to raindrops, 
but there was no answering gleam of 
humour visible on Priscilla’s face. No 
Puritan grandmother, in her severest 
moments, had worn a less genial cast 
of countenance, or expressed so clearly 
an utter ignorance of an offending 
person’s existence. Gordon remained 
undismayed by the unspoken rebuke, 
and continued to regard the young 


woman with undiminished fervour, 


and this fact, being painfully evident 
. to Priscilla, did not tend to quiet 
her confusion. She picked up her 
book, and opened it at random, but a 
pair of smiling grey eyes seemed to 
dance across the letterpress, distract- 
ing her attention from its signifi- 
cance. Sheturned over a pageor two: 
studied a paragraph here and there, 
without in the least comprehending 
its meaning. And finding it impos- 
sible to concentrate her mind on its 
pages, she closed the book again. A 
welcome diversion was caused by a 
movement from the devoted young 
couple, who rose and passed down the 
carriage. Priscilla, glancing at her 
watch, realised thankfully that 
luncheon would now be ready, so she 
followed the young people towards 
the dining car, the graceful poise of 
her head expressing a disdain that 
quite failed to check Gordon’s in- 
creasing interest. 


THE IDLER 


The girl took her seat at one of the 
small tables, and gave her order with 
quiet precision. Then, as the waiter 
moved noiselessly away, his place 
was immediately taken by Reginald 
Gordon, who still wore a pleasant 
smile. Priscilla cast one brief glance 
in his direction that should have 
abashed him effectually, but the 
young man did not seem in the least 
disturbed by her attitude. 

‘““T beg your pardon,” he said in 
tones of perfect courtesy, “but I. 
believe this belongs to you,” and, with 
a -bow that would have done credit 
to the most accomplished courtier of 
olden days, he tendered her a dainty 
square of cambric and lace. 

Priscilla looked up quickly, a rosy 
flush suffusing her fair face. 

““Oh!” she said, nonplussed for 
the moment by this unexpected 
development. Then she accepted the 
handkerchief, and inclined her head 
with a queenly gesture implying 
thanks, but also dismissal. This latter 
hint was evidently unobserved by the 
person for whom it was intended, for 
he continued speaking in_ tones 
apologetic and entreating. 

‘* May I share the table with you ?” 
he requested ingratiatingly. ‘“‘ If you 
knew how lonely I have been for the 
past week, you could not be so hard- 
hearted as to turn me away.” 

Priscilla directed a swift glance 
towards this persistent young man, 
in which amazement at his presump- 
tion appeared to overwhelm her an- 
noyance; but the glance held no 
trace of acquiescence to his request. 
Nevertheless, Gordon took possession 
of the seat opposite with a confidence 
at which his involuntary companion 
wondered. He met her glacial recep- 
tion of his friendly overtures with an 
air of engaging good-fellowship. Even 
Priscilla, indignant-as she realised the 
circumstances demanded she should 
be, was unable to detect any trace of 
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scepticism. I think they regarded me 
as a fraud, merely because I wasn’t a 
heathen savage. In consequence of 
the nervous strain occasioned by this 
round of gaiety I am searching now 
for a rest cure, which I hope to find 
in the hospitality of the people to 
whom I have letters of introduction.” 
This appeal for sympathy failed to 
arouse any expression of feeling from 
Priscilla, her attention being wholly 
given to the consuming of luncheon. 
Reginald Gordon leaned slightly for- 
ward with a pleading smile, and spoke 
more seriously than he had done be- 
fore. a 
‘* Not long ago the pages of a book 
absorbed your interest, and you were 
doubtless identifying yourself with 
the heroine of the romance. Will you 
not imagine for a short time that you 


are still enacting the part of that. 


charming lady, whoever she may be, 
and in that guise take compassion on 
my desolate condition ?” 

For the first time Priscilla’s face 
betrayed that she had heard the 
words addressed to her; a_ faint 
smile caused her lips to relax their 
severe outline. 

“The book I was reading,” she 
said, more as though speaking to 
herself than her wts-a-v1s, ‘* was 
written by Jane Austen. If her de- 
lightful books have penetrated to 
your quarter of the globe, and you 
have had the pleasure of perusing 
them, you will realise that the sug- 
gestion is rather inept so far as it 
concerns your purpose.” 

Gordon laughed a hittle. 

‘‘T must plead ignorance regarding 
any works of the lady you mention,” 
he admitted, ‘‘but on your recom- 
mendation I shall make a point of 
studying them immediately, if you 
will extend your kindness to the 
length of telling me thcir titles.” 

The express, due to reach the ter- 
minus shortly before two o'clock, was 
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somewhat behind scheduled time, yet, 
although Priscilla had entered the 
dining car at twelve-thirty, the train 
was already steaming through the 
murky atmosphere of outer London 
by ‘the time she rose from her seat. 
Becoming suddenly aware of the 
imminence of their arrival, Priscilla 
consulted her watch in startled dis- 
may, convinced that the express was 
reaching London long before it was 
due, but she was confronted with 
evidence which showed it to be already 
two o’clock. It was incredible that 
for an hour and a half she had allowed 
herself to become interested in the 
conversation of a total stranger, that 
the minutes had slipped by unheeded, 
thus completely ignoring those pre- 
cepts of strict conventionality to 
which she had hitherto adhered. 
Outraged conscience lent speed to 
Priscilla’s transit to her former seat in 
the saloon carriage, where she pro- 
ceeded to collect such trifles of light 
luggage as she had brought with 
her. Incidentally she endeavoured 
to regain her normal composure and 
dignity, ignoring Gordon’s proffer of 
assistance, longing all the while for 
the train to arrive, that she might rush 
away ; wondering how it had all hap- 
pened, and what madness had held 
her thus spell-bound. 

- The young man assisted Priscilla 
to alight with the air of one privileged 
to pay such attention. 

“You will allow me to escort you 
to Victoria ?’’ he asked, as the han- 
som he signalled moved up. 

Again the enormity of her behaviour 
came home to Priscilla. Drive through 
London with a young man to whom 
she had never been introduced, whom 
until a few hours before she had never 
seen! The fact that such an idea 
could be even contemplatéd caused 
the girl to realise how she had lapsed 
from the. path of rectitude and con- 
ventionalitv. How could she so far 
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have forgotten herself! She turned 
to Gordon with a startled, almost 
pleading expression. 

““No—no !”’ she exclaimed, rather 
breathlessly. “You mustn’t — I 
couldn’t think of it!” 

She sprang into the waiting cab, 
and ordered the driver to start, before 
her companion had grasped the dis- 
missal in her sudden speech. He gazed 
after the departing vehicle with a 
puzzled frown; then he smiled. 

‘““ It is curious that our destination 
should be mutual,” he mused. ‘‘ The 
same place, though not actually the 
same house,”’ for the alert young man 
had taken note of the address at- 
tached to Priscilla’s hand-bag. 

As he drove rapidly to his hotel, 
he smiled again, still dwelling on 
thoughts of the episode. 


Priscilla, radiant in white satin, 
pink roses nestling among the masses 
of her dark hair, looked very different 
from the dignified girl in severe travel- 
ling costume whom Reginald Gordon 
had met a week or two earlier, but 
the young man recognised her in- 
stantly. Asshe approached the door- 
way leading from the crowded ball- 
room, her eyes wandered over the 
vivacious scene with the eager interest 
of one to whom such scenes were still 
somewhat of a novelty. Gordon stood 
close to the door, where she could not 
fail to see him, and he watched her 
with an eagerness that surprised 
even himself. Suddenly he realised 
that the clear, observant eyes were 
looking straight into his own, but no 
hint of recognition disturbed their 
depths. For an instant they met his 
gaze unwaveringly, then the girl 
turned her head quite coolly, answer- 
ing her partner’s remark in imper- 
turbable tones that came very dis- 
tinctly to Gordon’s hearing. The 
pleasant anticipation on his face gave 
wav to astonishment, then he smiled 
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rather dryly as he watched the re- 
treating couple. 
‘By Jove,” he murmured, “ that 
was the cut direct!” 
Unconsciously he spoke aloud, and 
was astonished to hear the words 


echoed. 


‘* T suppose you refer to my cousin 
Priscilla. Isn’t she splendid ? She 
comes from a Puritan branch of the 
family, you know; strictly conven- 
tional, and all that, but she is begin- 
ning to relax a little amidst our 
frivolity.” 

“Oh!” Reginald’s smile was a 
trifle whimsical. ‘“‘ Conventional ! ”’ 
he murmured to himself. 

‘“Come and be introduced,” said 
his friend, hospitably. ‘ You'll like 
her immensely,”’ and Reginald found 
himself piloted through crowded 
rooms, and almost before he was’ 
aware of the fact the potent formula 
had been pronounced. It had never 
occurred to her cousin that Priscilla 
could possibly object to the intro- 
duction: he had promised before the 
commencement of the evening to 
introduce to her all the most eligible 
men of his acquaintance, and Reginald 
Gordon already stood high in the 
favour of his English acquaintances. 

One glance sufficed to show Gordon 
that Miss Hervey intended to maintain 
an attitude of complete obliviousness 
to any former meeting ; therefore, he 
assumed a like attitude, and begged 
the pleasure of a dance with con- 
ventional politeness, which favour was 
accorded him with a courtesy equal 
to his own. 

The number he claimed being a 
square dance, little conversation was 
necessary until the music ceased. 
With perfect serenity Priscilla al- 
lowed him to find comfortable seats 
in a tolerably secluded corner, but 
the frigidity with which she met his 
conversation goaded him to the verge 
of desperation. He had tacitly 
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acquiesced in her pretence that this 
was their first meeting ; therefore, he 
asked himself somewhat irritably, why 
could she not be consistent, and treat 
him as she would any other new ac- 
quaintance, extending to him the 
cordiality she accorded others to 
whom her cousin had introduced her. 
She agreed politely that the floor was 
perfect, and the band all that could 
be desired. 

A score or so of monosyllabic 
answers roused her partner to a state 
of exasperation, and he felt he was 
not treated justly. It was impossible 
for him to read Priscilla’s mind, and 
to learn that the girl, after much 
anxious mental exercise, condoned 
her own share in a regrettable in- 
cident, and had transferred all her 
indignation and annoyance to the 
young man, holding him entirely 
responsible for her own shortcomings. 
The excitement of her first plunge 
into the pleasures of a lively country 
house party had almost banished from 
her mind the remembrance of her 
encounter with Reginald Gordon, but 
his unexpected appearance, in cir- 
cumstances which compelled her to 
recognise him, awakened once more 
those pangs of conscience which 
Priscilla imagined were quite ex- 
hausted. Remaining totally unaware 
of these inner thoughts of the girl, 
every brief sentence that she uttered 
added to Gordon’s sense of injury. 

From the next room floated in the 
strains of the preliminary bars to a 
waltz, and at the signal Priscilla rose 
with evident relief ; then, in her effort 
to be more than usually dignified, 
made a fatal mistake. The dainty fan 
insecurely suspended from her wrist 
slipped to the ground, and Reginald 
seized the weapon thus opportunely 
to his hand with inward satisfaction. 
Since, according to his opinion, the 
young lady had failed to carry out 
her share of an unspoken agreement, 
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he considered himself in no way bound 
to fulfil his part. 

He picked up the fan, and handed 
it to her. oe 

“I think this belongs to you,” he 
said distinctly. Under his deliberate 
scrutiny Priscilla’s glance wavered, 
then she grew vivid with indignation. 

‘How dare you!” she flashed at 
him, deep anger in her quiet voice. 

Across the room an eager young 
man was making his way towards 
them. Into Gordon’s eyes entered the 
look of amusement that Priscilla 
remembered so well; her sudden de- 
parture from stilted correctness in- 
stantly disarmed his wrath. 

‘** Your partner is anxious to claim 
you for this waltz,” he said. “If you 
will favour me with another dance I 
will tell you why I—dared.” 

He spoke impulsively, scarcely ex- 
pecting an assent, but almost involun- 
tarily, it seemed, the girl handed him 
her programme, and the first vacant 
space on it was filled with his initials. 

It is to be feared that those partners 
who enjoyed the pleasure of Priscilla’s 
society during the intervening num- 
bers found her provokingly distraite. 
To begin with, Priscilla was exceed- 
ingly angry with herself for having 
granted so meekly a request from the 
one person above others she wanted 
to avoid; then, as had happened 
before; she transferred her annoy- 
ance to the young man, and set her- 
self to devise some method by which 
she could disconcert such an imper- 
turbable being. After much consider- 
ation she realised that her most 
effective plan would be a complete 
change of tactics, an assumption of 
friendliness which should upset his 
preconceived notions of her aloofness 
and dignity. The unsuspecting 
Gordon himself gave her the opening 
she required. 

‘“*T should begin with an apology,” 
he said, plunging into the subject. 
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‘“ Indeed ? ’’ she questioned, smil- 
ingly. ‘* How have you offended ? ’’ 

As she had hoped, Gordon was taken 
aback by her air of innocent surprise, 
but relief mingled with his expression 
of astonishment. 

“Then you were not annoyed ?”’ 

Priscilla arched her eyebrows. 

‘“ Annoyed by what ? ” 

Gordon regarded his partner with 
some bewilderment, confused by the 
unexpectedness of her manner. He 
answered her rather carefully, re- 
solved not to be baffled by the per- 
verse young woman. 

‘** By. my uncalled-for remark when 
I returned your fan,” he said. 

Still Priscilla’s face presented a 
tantalising serenity, and her clear 
eyes did not waver. 

‘““T am so sorry,” she said, sweetly. 
“Did I forget to thank you? How 
very rude of me, Mr. Gordon! Pray 
accept my apology and somewhat 
belated gratitude for your courtesy.” 

The hint of sarcasm in her words 
brought a flush to his face. He re- 
mained silent a moment, then he 
laughed. | 

‘“Miss Hervey, the explanation I 
promised you was fully justified. J 
relied on the sense of humour I was 
confident you possessed to appreciate 
the absurdity of our situation, and 
you have shown me that its ludicrous- 
ness has appealed to you also.” 

There came into the girl’s face a 
look of amazement that was genuine. 

‘““T am delighted to find that you, 
too, realise how ridiculous it is for us 
to keep up the pretence of being utter 
strangers,” he continued steadily. 

The smile died from Priscilla’s face, 
and indignation took its place. 

‘“* Pretence ?”’ she echoed, coldly. 
‘““Are you referring to——” 

‘* To our introduction,” said Gordon 
cheerfully. “Surely Jerome's intro- 
duction promotes us to the rank of 
acquaintances ? ”’ 
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His interruption did not conceal an 
air of triumph, and Priscilla was con- 
scious that by allowing her annoy- 
ance to show itself, she had imputed 
to his remark the meaning she least 
wished to convey. She endeavoured 
to recover her lost ground. 

‘““Was it for that you wished to 
apologise ?”’ she queried. “I assure 
you [ had not noticed you were treat- 
ing me as a stranger, Mr. Gordon.” 

Once more the young man laughed. 

‘““Miss Hervey,” he pleaded, ‘“‘I 
am unaccustomed to enigmatic dia- 
logue, and verbal gymnastics are 
beyond the comprehension of a man 
whose path in life has been far away 
from much social intercourse. I will 
give you my word of honour never to 
again refer to—to anything that has 
happened before, if you will overlook 
my past impertinences, and—and 
remain on friendly terms for this 
evening, at least.” 

“Then you admit your behaviour 
is impertinent ? ” 

‘“Why use the present tense ? ” 

‘Can you say truthfully that our 
meeting to-night is a chance en- 
counter ? It was perfectly easy for you 
to read my name and address when 
—when——” She paused, leaving 
the sentence unfinished. ‘‘ Our hostess 
does not know you personally, there- 
fore you must have been at some pains 
to procure an invitation.” 

‘‘ T have met Jerome several times,”’ 
he protested. “ He is a triend of the 
friend with whom I am staying, so 
what more natural than that I should 
receive an invitation with mv friend ? 
Besides, never having met you before, 
how could I know you were here ? ”’ 

Priscilla, realising that having 
commanded his silence on one point 
her question, was asking him to dis- 
obey her wishes, remained silent. 

* Surely the fact that [am a guest 
here is sufficient proof ot my respec- 
tability ?) Please allow the approval of 
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your hostess to temper your judgment 
of a new acquaintance ? ”’ 

A smile curved the girl’s lips, 
justifying Gordon’s belief in her sense 
of humour. 

* Don’t you think it might be diffi- 
cult for me to form any kind of judg- 
ment of one to whom I have only just 
been introduced ? ” 

“It is quite an impossible task,” 
agreed Gordon, with promptitude, 
“ therefore, you cannot utterly con- 
demn me. But, as I am sincerely 
anxious for your good opinion, will 
you give me the opportunity to 
qualify for it? Are you coming to 
the dance at the Towers on the 23rd ?”’ 

‘*T have been invited,” she said. 

At this point Gordon rose to give 
place to Priscilla’s next partner. 

‘“May I hope you will give me an 
opportunity of proving myself?” he 
pleaded. 

On the morning of the 23rd there 
reached Miss Hervey a box. contain- 
ing a mass of exquisite flowers, and 
with them a regretful note from 
Reginald Gordon. Unexpected but 
imperative business summoned him 
to London. It was not a shrinking 
from her judgment, he was careful to 
explain, and he trusted she would 
think of him as leniently as was 
possible on so short an acquaintance. 
Priscilla was conscious of a feeling 
of disappointment as she read the 
brief note; then she tucked a spray 
of the lilies in her waist-belt, an action 
that their donor, could he have known 
of it, would have regarded as decidedly 
in his favour. 

Priscilla returned reluctantly to 
her quiet country home after the 
winter’s gaieties. By way of creating 
occupation and pleasant variety, she 
became an ardent motorist, and before 
long she was capable of running her 
own car quite unaided about the 
quiet Devonshire country. As the 
spring brought longer days and milder 
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weather, she yielded more and more 
to the fascination of the road, and 
entertained her friends to motor rides 
rather than to tea. 

She did not forget the episode of 
her meeting with Reginald Gordon, 
but the memory caused her more 
amusement than annoyance. Occa- 
sionally she wondered whether at 
some future day their paths would 
cross again, speculating idly as to 
her course of action should such a 
yecontre occur, Which seemed unlikely. 
Nevertheless, Priscilla felt no surprise 
when, guiding her car skilfully round 
an awkward curve, she came upon 
the dishevelled figure of Reginald 
Gordon, who was examining with 
rueful countenance a badly damaged 
motor-car. He looked up on hearing 
the approach of another car, and his 
eyes met Priscilla’s precisely as they 
had done before, but this time it was 
the girl who smiled. She managed her 
car with an expertness that aroused 
Gordon’s admiration. 

“You are not happy in vour selec- 
tion of a halting-place, Mr. Gordon,” 
she suggested sweetly. “There are 
much prettier spots further on the 
road.” 

‘“For the sake of the scenery’s 
reputation, I sincerely trust so,” 
replied the young man, ungraciously. 
“Tf I had possessed a tithe of your 
expertness in handling a motor, I 
should have discovered them, in all 
probability.” 

‘““Is vour car disabled, then ? ”’ 

‘* Completely, I fear, thanks to my 
own inefficiency.” 

‘“What are you going to do?” 

“Walk on to Tedleigh, I suppose, 
unless some charitable person offers 
me a lift in that direction.” 

Priscilla ignored the suggestion. 

‘ Tedleigh ? Why, that’s more than 
ten miles away, and I am afraid there's 
no garage nearer where you miglhit 
get your car repaired. It will make 
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quite a pleasant walk before dinner, 
won't it ? ” she said cheerfully. 

‘““Couldn’t you take pity on my 
loneliness—once more?” asked 
Gordon, daringly. 

‘That is unfair of you, Mr. Gor- 
don,” exclaimed Priscilla, flushing a 
little. She started the motor forward, 
as though to leave him without 
further speech, then looked back 
over her shoulder. ‘‘ There is going to 
be a splendid storm,” she informed 
him, with apparent satisfaction. “I’m 
afraid you will get wet before you 
reach Tedleigh.” 

If you will only have compassion 
on me—just this once—I will be as 
humble and repentant as you can 
possibly wish. I will even confess to 
coming to the Jerome’s for the 
express purpose of meeting you!” 
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He was keeping pace with the car, 
which was moving slowly. 

“Will you say you asked for the 
invitation ? ”’ 

“ Well, I made my friend do it for 
me,” he admitted. 

‘* And you acknowledge it was great 
impertinence on your part?” she 
demanded, severely. 

‘““It was so unpardonable that no 
one but such a good samaritan 
as yourself would ever have 
overlooked it,” he answered her, 
earnestly. | 

Priscilla dimpled with 
tion. | 

‘““Very well; if you promise never 
to offend again, you may come in 
out of the rain,” said Priscilla, 
sweetly. 


satisfac- 


A CHRISTMAS WISH 


By H. MACNAUGHTON-JONES 





May the Unknown guide you, 
And His peace abide you, 
Through the coming year. 
May the joy-bells ring you, 
And this Yule-tide bring you, 
Peace the coming year. 


May no grief assall you, 
Nor His right hand fail you, 
In the coming year. 
May His love attend you, 
Joy the Master send you, 
Through the coming year. 


May those arms enfold you, 
And His love uphold you, 
In the coming year ; 
So, whate’er betide you, 
Hope's bright star shall guide you, 
Through the coming year. 
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association was to encourage scien- 
tific developments which went to- 
wards rendering burglary as difficult 
as possible. At one time, when the 
association was in funds, a circular 
was sent round to various scientific 
men and societies asking them to 
submit to the association any new 
devices calculated to make it lively 


for a burglar on entering a house. 


There was a large response to this 
invitation, and at one time the Burg- 
lars’ Protective Association thought of 
holding an exhibition in London so 


that the public might become accus-* 


tomed to the ingenious contrivances 
and thus be induced to adopt them 


in their houses. The president of the . 


association pointed out that publicity 
_was the very thing to play into the 
hands of the burglars, and that the 


object of the association would thus. 


be defeated. So the exhibition was 
never held, but a dwelling house in 
Bloomsbury was taken, where houses 
are large and cheap, when one con- 
‘siders how handy they are to all 
places of amusement, and in this 
house were stored the various burglary 
checking appliances. As time went on 
the association, became larger and 
larger, and it included many scientific 
men who were interested in the 
devices stored in the Bloomsbury 
house. But somehow the scientific 
and commercial elements in the asso- 
ciation did not mix harmoniously, 
‘and so about six years ago the 
Burglars’ Protective Associaton be- 
came practically moribund. The 
younger of the scientists held a meet- 
ing, and proposed to take over the 
assets of the association, and to use 
the house, which was taken for a 
number of years, as a place of Satur- 
day; meeting. Arrangements were 
made with the association itself for 
taking over the house and all its 
contents, and somebody suggested 
that the new body should call itself 
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the Burglars’ Club, but this was 
voted down, and the company of men 
decided to call themselves the Scien- 
tific Research Club, which name, it is 
needless to say, never caught on, 
although it is the official name of the 
body ; yet each of its members knows 
the Club only as the Burglars’ Club. 
Evidently the elder members of the 
club found there was precious little 
scientific research, and a good deal 
of eating and drinking, for one by one 
they dropped off, and the club now 
consists almost entirely of young men. 
The house has been renovated and 
repaired throughout and looks severely 
respectable, with only one room on the 
highest floor devoted to the scientific 
appliances for the securing of burg- 
lars. 

It was three years ago, at about 
three o’clock 1n the morning, at which 
hour the club was supposed to be 
closed, and to their great astonish- 
ment, as well as his own, one came 
upon four men in one of the upper 
rooms playing cards; they had 
shaded lights,so that no outside ray 
was visible, and thus the four mem- 
bers hoped to delude the House Com- 
mittee and conceal from the club in 
general the fact that they were break- 
ing the rules. 

The four players simultaneously 
thought the intruder was one of their 
fellow members who had disguised 
himself as a burglar, so they sprang 
up all together, upset the card table, 
and rushed upon him. He, fearing 
capture, fled down the stairs with the 
four pell-mell at his heels. There was 
a wild struggle in the hall, and at last 
the burglar was pinioned and thrown, 
while two sat on his palpitating body. 
When one had turned on the light 
and another pulled off the mask, the 
players at once saw by the man’s 
countenance that they had bagged a 
real burglar, and not a member of the 
club. The two holding him down at 


once arose, “and. the quartette Meal: 
gised to the man for their seeming — 
rudeness, explaining how the mistake | 
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larder. Dayhght was breaking when 
the four saw the burglar out of the 
front door, bowing ceremoniously as 
they bade him farewell. They had 
divided with him the stakes for which 
they had been gambling, because, 
from a business point of view, the 
man had lost a night, and although the 
social success of the entertainment was 
beyond question, still, that did not 
altogether recompense the burglar for 
the professional failure of his noctur- 
nal excursion. They cordially invited 
him to come again, as he knew his 
way through the back window, and 
the man departed, looking furtively 


over his shoulder now and again, for | 


there is so much distrust and sus- 
picion in the world that he seemed 
not quite certain of the good inten- 
tions of his entertainers. 

From that time forward the name 
Burglars’ Club stuck to the associa- 
tion, and it is unlikely that it will ever 
again be superseded by a title more 
respectable, if less descriptive. The 
club fined its four members for their 
breach of the rules, but nevertheless 
there was a desire on the part of the 
association to again entertain a real 
burglar at the expense of the club. 
He was written to and desired to 
come, but the letter came back to the 
club stamped by the Post Office 
authorities with the words : ‘‘ No such 
person known at this address.”’ Since 
that time the Burglars’ Club has 
made a rule-which, so far as I know, 
has never been adopted by any other 
club in London. In other clubs a 
man is made a member without any 
fuss other than paying his entrance 
fees and yearly dues, but the Burglars’. 
Club now initiates a member after the 
fashion of certain secret societies. 

The new member must enter by the 
back window, as the original burglar 
did ; he must enter alone at the hour 
of twelve, when the churches in the 
neighbourhood are striking midnight. 
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A year ago the back window could 
only be opened during the time the 
clocks were striking twelve, but since 
that time some of the ingenious mem- 
bers arranged a mechanism which - 
causes the sash to raise when the 
clocks begin striking and lowers it 
and causes it to lock when the clocks 
have finished striking, so a candidate 
does not new need to fumble with the 
window when he wishes to get in. In 


the same manner the side door which 


leads to the street from the back yard 
can be opened three minutes before 
midnight. The candidate enters alone 
from the Street, and once inside the 
alley which leads along to the house he 
puts on the mask which has been given 
him the night previously, which 1s 
supposed to be the one captured from 
the real burglar three years ago. If 
the new member hesitates about 
stepping inside the window, he is lost 
for a month at least. It seems a 
simple thing to step over a window- 
sill, but it very often happens that a 
man hesitates just a moment too long. 
A few months ago a would-be mem- 
ber was caught by the descending sash 
and held there until released by the 
other members of the club; the fact 
that the room is quite dark into which 
he steps probably accounts for the 
hesitation. All that a candidate has 
to do is to find his way to an upper 
hall, when, after a midnight supper, 
he is a full fledged member of the 
Burglars’ Club. There is no initiation 
fee, but the new member must pay 
for the supper, which often amounts 
to as much as most clubs would 
charge for admittance. Once inside, 
the candidate hears the window close 
with a bang and lock itself, and as 
he stands there in the darkness the 
solid shutters behind him crash to, 
covering the window and shutting out 
any light which might come from 
without. After a moment’s silence a 
jubilant cock-a-doodle-doo breaks the 
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follows a rumble beneath the floor, 
many candidates asserting that the 
floor itself moves, but this is not at 
all the case. Close to the ceiling, and 
entirely out of sight, are two arms, 
like the arms of a gigantic Overhead 
fan. At the end of one of these arms 
is a gramophone, which sings whien the 
arms revolve. When this ceases 
the candidate notices an open door 
at one corner of the room, and he 
sees a Stairway leading upwards. He 
approaches this stairway very gin- 
gerly, fearing another sheet of glass, 
but there is nothing between him and 
the stairway. On mounting the stairs, 
all goes well until within two steps 
of the top, when suddenly the stair- 
way, which is hinged in the middle, 
gives way under the feet of the can- 
didate and lands him in a padded 
room directly under the main -hall. 
The stair then resumes its old position 
and the candidate finds himself a 
prisoner, and he hears a solemn bell 
toll. A curtain rolls up at the far end 
of this room and reveals what appears 
to be an open doorway to the dining- 
room. The table is laid, the candi- 


date’s plate being just on the other > 


side of the glass. Electric globes illu- 
minate the padded room, and through 
the glass he sees the different members 
of his would-be club, all wearing 
masks. The bell ceases and dinner 
is served. The candidate is seated in 
a chair, which is fastened to its place 
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in front of the plate glass; this 
chair used formerly to be loose, but 
an exasperated candidate, finding he 
could not get at hisdinner, suddenly 
seized the chair and smashed the 
plate glass, since which time the chair 
has been fastened. The candidate 
is compelled to sit there while the 
other fellows eat and drink at his 
expense. When the health of the new 
member is proposed, and all stand to 
drink it, the curtain is dropped osten- 
sibly to hide the blushes of the candi- 
date on hearing himself so well spoken 
of, and when it rises the plate glass 
has disappeared into the floor, and the 
new member walks through to share 
the good things he has paid for. 

A short time ago they caught a real 
burglar in the padded room, this being 
the second entry of a genuine burglar 
into the Burglars’ Club. He had 
been there most of one night and all 
of the next day. In spite of the 
locking of the outside window, he had 
succeeded in forcing it open, and so 
started the whole mechanism, which 
is entirely automatic, and which 
reflects great credit on the ingenuity 
of the members of the club. It was 
intended to give this man’s account 
of what he had seen, and what he 
felt up to the time the stair dumped 
him into the padded room, but the 
description of the club itself has 


taken up so much space that it must 
be left to the reader’s imagination. 





PRIDE OF CRAFT 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
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said to be born with fins and 
scales, the name of, being the 
best skipper of small craft along- 
shore means something. Therefore, 
Emory was proud of his reputation. 
He was also proud of his sloop, the 
Minnie L., for to him she was the 
reward of seasons of toil and hardship, 
work and weariness, cold and wet, 
self-sacrifice and rigid economy. If 
his young wife had cared for the 
reputation and the boat as he did, 
then Emory would have been a 
happy man. 
Just now, as he stood on the wharf, 


[" Orham, where the babies are 


with one foot on the stringpiece, and. 


looked at the dull sky and steel- 
coloured water, he was not altogether 
happy. Mrs. Emory, standing beside 
him, had been talking. | 

‘“* Wind’s cantin’ round to the sou’- 
west, and it’s goin’ to blow afore 
night,” he said. “’Tain’t a fit day 
for a woman to be out on the rips, 
and I'll tell ’em so if they come.” 

His wife shrugged her shoulders 1m- 
patiently. “Of course you will!.” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ That’s just like 
you. You'll tell ’em, and they'll think 
you're afraid, and get somebody else.” 

‘But, Min, it ain’t fit, I tell you. 
’Twill be mighty rough on the shoals, 
and she’ll get wet, and - 

“Let her get wet. Likely she’s got 
clothes enough to change when she 
gets home. Anyhow, her husband 
can buy her more. If she was like 
me, now, with only one decent frock 
to her name, why . 

‘*T know, Min, I know, but——’”’ 

“Yes, and J know, too; you're 








afraid you'll carry away somethin’, or 
scratch up that precious boat of yours. 
If you thought as much of me as you 
do of the boat, maybe I could be 
somebody, instead of which yoy pray 
for rain, or.some other excuse to stay 
at home. I’m tired of livin’ like we 
do, but you don’t care. It’s nothin’ 
but boat, boat, boat with you!” 

Her husband took off his cap and 
rubbed his forehead with a big red 
hand. Then he sighed, and looked 
down at the stubby little craft made 
fast to the lowest step of the landing. 
Not much of a boat, as boats go, was 
the Minnie L.; not even beautiful to 
look at was she, being painted a plain 
white and green, and lacking the 
gilt stripes and ornamental brasswork 
of some of the pretentious “ party- 
boats’ in Orham harbour. But the 
paint was spotlessly clean, the sails 
were furled with careful accuracy, and 
the halyards and spare ropes were 
coiled in neat patterns on her decks 
and in the cockpit. She was some- 
body’s darling, and she showed it. 

* Well,” continued Mrs. Emory 
sharply, ‘‘ what are you going to do ? 
I should think you could see what 
this means to us. Ann Berry told 
me only yesterday—her husband is 
estate carpenter at Talford Place— 
that Mr. Talford was having a yacht 
built to be ready next year. He is 
huntin’ a sailin’-master. And Ann 
said you’d been recommended to him. 
You might get good wages, and I 
could live half-way respectable. And 
here’s your first chance to show him 
what you are. Oh, why haven't you 
some ambition 2? Stand in with him. 
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that’s what you ought to do; stand 
in with him! Ss-h-h! here they 
come.” | 

From the hill behind the fish-house 
the chuff of a motor sounded. Then 
the Talford car, gorgeous and glitter- 
ing, rolled goutily down the hill and 
.drew near Emory and his wife. The 
Talford chauffeur brought it to a 
standstill, and sprang from his seat to 
open the door of the tonneau. From 
this door stepped forth the heir to 
the Talford estate, followed by the 
_ newly-acquired Talford, the bride and 
beauty, on her first visit to Orham: 
The pair walked towards the Emorys, 
_ while the chauffeur, as rear-guard, 

bore the hamper containing the Tal- 
ford lunch. 

** Katherine,” condescended Mr: 
Colton Talford—" Colty,” so-called 
by his friends, the irreverent rich— 
‘I presume this is the—er—pilot. 
Er—my man, is this our boat ? ” 

He pointed a gloved finger at the 
Minnie L. Emory looked at the 
boat, then at Mr. Talford, and in his 
wyes was doubt. Emory’s wife looked 
at the bride and the bride’s sea-going 
costume, and in her eyes was envy. 

“Why, yes, sir,” drawled Emory. 
** That’s the boat you was going out 
in. But I ought not to take 
you to-day, ’specially with a lady 
along. Looks dirty to me!” 

Mrs. Talford-stepped forward and 
deigned to inspect the Minme L. 

** Colton,” she said haughtily, ‘‘ she 
is not dirty at all. She seems to me 
remarkably clean, as clean as the deck 
of the Cedric.” 

**T don’t meari the boat, ma’am,”’ 
explained Emory, “ I mean the wea- 
ther. A September sou’wester means 
rugged water on the shoals, and that’s 
where we got to head for if we want 
to land any fish.” 

Talford laughed. “ My good man,” 
he said, “‘ we’re not freshers. You 
can’t frighten us. g I have—er— 
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yachted for years, so has my wife. 
James *’—turning to the chauffeur— 
“you may put the hamper con 
board.” 

But Emory still hesitated. “ ’Tain’t 
the roughness altogether,” he began. 
“Tf I was you, sir, I'd put it off for 
another day. You see 

“Yes, my man, I see. If you’re 
afraid, why, there are other skippers.” 

‘“T ain’t afraid for myself, sir, but 
the lady——”’ 

“I am escorting the lady,’ said 
Mr. Talbot haughtily. “Come, Ka- 
therine.”’ 

He held out his hand to the bnde. 
She paused before taking it. 

“Colton,” she said, “‘ perhaps the 
man knows best. Don’t you think——”’ 

“Don’t interfere, Katherine. My 
experience has made me familiar with 
this class of man. Look here—er— 
Emory, or whatever your name is ; 
I believe I was to pay you a pound for 
the trip. Tl pay you three. Now 
get on board.” 

The skipper’s sunburnt face turned 
redder. He fidgeted with the buttons 
on his reefing-jacket. 

‘‘ The price was all right,” he said ; 
‘but I don’t ——” 

He happened to glance at his wife. 
Her lips were shut tight, and she 
nodded vigorously. “ Of course you'll 
go, she snapped. 





Right, sir,” said Emory. ‘* We’ll 
go if you say so.” 
Talford layghed again. ‘“ You 


see ?’’ he said, turning to the bride. 

The Minnie L., with one reef in her 
mainsail, slid easily away from the 
wharf and across the harbour. She 
rounded the beach, where the salt cod 
lay whitening on the flakes, and came 
out into the bay. Then she stood 
away for the long beat to The Point. 
The wind blew fresh, and the spray 
flew from the sloop’s bow. 

The tide being high, they crossed 
The Flat instead of going round it. 
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Emory looked down at the seaweed 
on the bottom. 

cr "This "ere’s a bad place sometimes, 

he observed, but I thought I 
suid chance it.”’ 

** Chance it !”’ echoed Talford, wie 
was smoking a good cigar. “ I should 
think you could. Why, there isn’t a 
breaker in sight. For a man who is 
called a sailor, you’re the most careful 
chap Ieversaw. I wish you had seen 
my captain bring my yacht across 
the bar off my place in the south two 
years ago. That was chancing it, if 
you like.” 

The wind freshened as they drew 
near The Point, and Emory took in 
another reef. At twelve they ate 
their lunch, the Talfords from a big 
hamper, and the skipper from his 
little pail, with the tin cup on top. 
At one o’clock they threw over the 
pollock lines, with their heavy lead 
‘‘ drails.” Emory had determined to 
try the luck inside The Point first. 
He didn’t like the look of things out- 
side. 

It was slow fishing. Back and forth 
sailed the Minnie L., the lines drag- 
ging astern, but the pollock evidently 
were not there. Emory hooked one 
small fish, but that was all. Talford 
was disgusted. 

‘“* Now then, Emory,” he grumbled, 

“why don’t you go out where we can 
get pollock.” 

Emory peered under the sail out 
past The Point. The sky was grey, 
with little shreds of dust-coloured 
clouds scudding across it. On the tide- 
scoured “rips,” great rollers with 
white crests were chasing each other 
without ceasing. 

“Yd rather not, sir,” 
‘* The rips are bad places.” 

“What are you afraid of? Do 
you want more money ? Isit a matter 
of money, as usual ? ” 

‘*No, sir; it ain't. 
risk, and——” 


he said. 


But there's a 
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“Well, what of it? J like to take 
a risk sometimes just for the fun of 
it. Where’s the seamanship I’ve 
heard so much about ? Haven’ t you 
any professional pride ? ’ 

The skipper opened his mouth to 
answer, and then shut it again. He 
could tell this man a few things. But 
what was the use? He wouldn't 
understand. 

‘What is that building with the 
tower, on shore ?”’ asked Mrs. Tal- 
ford, speaking for the first time in an 
hour. 

** Life-savin’ station, ma'am. 
There’s a man in that tower on watch 
all the time.” 

Do you suppose he is watching 
us?” 

“For certain, ma’am. He’s watchin’ 
everything afloat.” 

“Would the life-boat come to our 
rescue if we were in trouble ? ” 

“Yes’m; that’s what they’re paid 
for.” 
~ “Then why don’t you go outside ?”: 
asked Talford, with a knowing look 
at his wife. “You could always 
signal for help, you know.” 

Emory’s answer was, for him, 
almost sharp. ** Folk down here 
don’t think much of a skipper that 
has to be helped by life-savers,” he 
said. 

“Ho, ho!” shouted  Talford. 
‘“Then there is some professional 
pride, after all. I never should have 
guessed it.” 

The fishing, unsuccessful as ever, 
continued for another ten minutes. 
Then the millionaire spoke again. 

‘““Tt’s no use, Emory,” he said. 
‘““T’ve had enough of this. I paid you 
a double price to take us to the 
fishing-grounds. Now you must fulfil 
your contract.” 

‘*T’'d rather not, sir, I'd a good deal 
rather not. If 

‘But I'd rather you would. Am 
right, Katherine ? ” 
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““Where have they gone?” he 
asked fretfully. 

“Struck in shore, sir, replied 
Emory. ‘ Over there on that'‘rip, I 
wouldn’t wonder.”’ | 
-* He pointed to a spot a quarter of a 
mile away, where the waves were 
jumping in foamy lines, while just 
beyond the water was smoother, but 
with eddying whirlpools embossed 
with bubbles. 

**Then why don’t we go there?” 
demanded Talford. 

‘“‘°Tisn’t safe at this stage of the 
tide, sir, and with this wind. I’m 
sorry to spoil your sport, but we’ve 
got to start for home. 
settin’ in, and we mustn’ t stay any 
longer.” 

“What! Leave when we’ve only 
begun to enjoy ourselves? I’m very 
sure we shall not do anything of the 
sort!” 
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‘‘ Colton,” protested his wife, “ per- 
haps——” 
“You mustn’t interfere, Kathe- 


rine. Where are you heading for 
now ?” 

“Back of The Point,” 
Emory. “Sit down, sir, 
still, if you please.”’ 

Talford hesitated, looked at the 
skipper’s face, then sat down, grumb- 
ling. The Minnie L. heeled over and 
fled for the gull-dotted sand-spit in 
the distance. Emory, stooping, peered 
forward. 

‘“* T’d like to clear that jib in case [ 
need it,” he said, a few minutes later. 
“You can steer, sir, can’t you?” 

‘““Of course I can.” 

“Then take the tiller, and keep 
her as she is, while I climb for’ard. 
Jest as she is, sir.”’ 

He resigned the helm to the dis- 
dainful hand of his passenger, and 
scrambled along the rail by the roof 
of the cabin. The seas had soaked 
everything forward, and the jib- 
halyards were badly entangled. The 


‘replied 
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disentangling took longer than he 
anticipated. 

Meanwhile, Talford, steering with 
one hand, was jerking his fish-line 
back and forth with the other. His 
glances wandered to the foaming rip, 
where the skipper had said pollock 
were likely to be found. Slowly he 
edged the sloop in nearer and nearer. 

The halyards and the jib itself were 
finally cleared, and Emory raised his 


. eyes. 


‘Stop!’ he shouted. “ Where are 
you goin’? Keep her off! Keep her 
off, I tell you!” 

The answer was a triumphant 
cry of: “I’ve got one!” from Tal- 
ford. “A beauty, too!” 

He was endeavouring to hold the 
tiller by leaning against it, while with 
both hands he tugged at the line. 
The tiller slipped. The Minme L. 
rose on a giant wave, slid down its © 
slope, and struck; rose, slid, and 
struck again with a thump. The bride 
shrieked and clutched at the rail. 
Talford rolled on the floor of the 
cockpit among the fish. Emory, his 
legs dragging over the side, made his 
way aft. 

Thump! Another blow. 

And this time it was terrific. The 
Minnie L. quivered to the top of 
her mast. The sea poured into the 
cockpit. She rose, staggering, and 
the next comber threw her over the 
bar. She reeled until her reefed sail 
slapped the wave-tops. She was in 
deeper water now, but beyond, a 
little way off, was another line of 
breakers, worse than those through 
which she had passed. And some- 
where astern floated the rudder, split, 
and broken from its fastenings. 

Katherine Talford clung to the rail, 
white and silent. It seemed a dread- 
ful dream, which lasted centuries. 
She remembered hearing her husband, 
wallowing in the cockpit, call shrilly 
again and again. She remembered 
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“Don’t let it slip. Heave your 
weight against it,’ ordered Emory. 

He scrambled forward. His first 
move had been to cast off the sheet, 
and now the sloop, her beam at right 
angles with the hull, was on a more 
even keel, and moving before the 
wind down the lane between the lines 
of breakers. Another moment and 
the peak-halyard was loosened. The 
gaff fell, and the slackened sail 
flapped and crackled. 

‘“ Hold on!’ roared Emory. ‘“‘ Hold 
on now!” 

He was back at her side again, pull- 
ing at the sheet. The Minnie L. 
heeled more than ever as the mainsail 
drew inboard, Emory made the rope 
fast, and, leaping over the still spraw]- 
ing Talford, he cast off the throat- 
halyard. The sail sank, a dripping 
heap of canvas, upon the deck. 

“Now, then,” ordered Emory, 
‘“ give me the oar.” 

At the end of the converging lines 
of breakers was a narrow opening of 
smooth water, and towards it sped 
the crippled sloop. 

Talford turned an agonized face to 


the skipper. “‘ What shall we do ?”’ 
he gasped. 
“Do? Why, get out of this, of 


course.” 

Abreast the life-saving station a 
boat appeared ; a long, narrow boat, 
with men pulling at oars. In the 
high stern stood another man, steer- 
ing. 

Katherine Talford saw the boat, 
and her lips parted. Emory saw it, 
and his lips shut tight. Talford saw 
it, and he shouted: 


“It’s the lifeboat!” he cried. 
“ They'll save us! Help!” 
A faint “ Aye, aye!’ came over 


the water. The Minnie L. kept on 
her course. The little smooth opening 
of water was just beyond. A minute 
later and the crazy breakers sprang at 
her from both sides again, the froth 
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from her jaws flying over her. And 
then she slid through and out, and 
began to climb the great shining waves 
beyond. 

“Why don’t you stop?” cried 
Talford. ‘*‘ Don’t you see the boat ? 
Help! Oh, help!” 

‘“Heave to!” hailed the man in 
the stern of the lifeboat. ‘“ Heave 
to, Emory. We'll take you off. 
Where are you goin’ ?” 

Emory did not answer. He did not 
even turn his head. 

‘Why don’t you wait for them ?”’ 
demanded Talford. ‘‘ Wait, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, wait! Are you mad?” 

The sloop kept on before the wind. 
The lifeboat was obliged to make 
ddours to avoid the inshore breakers, 
and so she did not gain. But her 
crew rowed doggedly on. 

‘“‘ Help!’ shouted Talford, leaning 
over the side. ‘Don’t desert us, 
we're sinking.” 

** Shut up! !’? commanded Emory 
savagely. “‘ You're all right!” 

‘All right! My God! Why don’t 
you let them save us ? ” 

“Save you ? I’m going to save my 
boat.” 

From the lifeboat came another 
hail. 

. Heave to, Emory!” called the 
captain. ‘*Heave to, or we can't 
catch you. Where are you bound ?”’ 

And then Emory answered. Shad- 
ing his mouth with his hand, he turned 
and made reply. 

‘“‘ Home,” yelled the skipper of the 
Minnie L. 

Then followed an exhibition of 
seamanship that the wise ones of 
Orham would have appreciated. Out 
through the maze of shoals and rips 
limped the sloop, her jib alone set, 
her cockpit a foot deep in water. And 
in her stern stood Emory, steering 
with the oar, guiding her before the 
wind, now a little this way and now 
that, between the shallow bars and 
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over the others, dodging breakers or 
daring them, as necessity demanded. 

The lifeboat gave up the chase. The 
Point grew small in the distance. 
Talford continued to shout, promising 
large sums to the life-savers one 
moment, and in the next offering to 
buy the Minnie L. for a price beyond 
what she had cost when new. His 
nerve had left him entirely, and all 
he wished for was solid land under his 
feet once more. 

Katherine Talford had already 
undergone some novel experiences 
that afternoon, yet there were more 
to come. The skipper ignored her 
husband altogether, and turned to 
her when he needed help. And his 
words were not requests; they were 
orders. He pointed to the pump by 
the centre-board, and told her to 
pump, which she did until her hands 
were blistered. When, at last, they 
were off the shoals, he gave her the 
oar, while he hoisted a scant half of 
the mainsail. Then, when the fog 
shut them in, he gave her a tin and 
commanded her to beat it until he 
said “ Stop.” 

Being ordered thus, without the 
ceremony of a “‘ please”’ or “ thank 
you,” was a new thing for the bride. 
But she realised that this cool, ade- 
quate man, with the sunburned face, 
was master of the situation, and as a 
master she obeyed him. Occasionally, 
too, she glanced from him to her 
shivering husband in the cockpit. 

The Minnie L. came about now and 
went on a new course. Everywhere 
was fog, like a grey veil surrounding 
the sloop. The waves were smaller 
now. After a while they heard a low 
growl, that grew louder as they 
moved forwards. And then, across 
the bow loomed another line of 
breakers. 

‘* Look!’ shrieked Talford, point- 
ing a trembling finger. ‘“‘ Look ! Don’t 
you see?” 
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‘Yes,’ replied Emory, shortly. “I 
see. It’s The Flat. There’s just 


aboyt water enough for us to cross it.” 

And cross it they did, picking the 
way as if the skipper was feeling the 
sand under the keel with his fingers. 

When the last strip of white water 
had disappeared astern, Emory turned 
to Mrs. Talford. 

‘““Ma’am,” he said, “likely you 
thought I was mighty hard not to 
let them life-savers take us off. But 
I knew that if I hove to so they could 
do it, the tide would swing the old 
gal there ’’—slapping the sloop’s rail, , 
‘‘on to the sand, and she’d never come 
clear. I was certin I could fetch her 
in, and I couldn’t bear to lose her. 
She means everything to me, this 
boat does. And, besides ’—rather 
apologetically—* as I said afore, folk 
round here don’t think much of skip- 
pers that have to be helped by life- 
savers.” 


On the beach at Orham that night, 
a crowd assembled, waiting. Talford, 
senior, was there, and the bride’s 
mamma, both very nervous and 
anxious. Mrs. Emory was there with 
a knitted shawl about her shoulders. 
Also there were numerous sSalt-sea- 
soned mariners discussing, with ap- 
preciative gusto, the news that had 
been telephoned to the village by the 
commander of The Point life-saving 
station. 

‘“T dunno ’ow she got into trouble,” 
said Cap’n Ben Taylor assertively ; 
‘but Pll bet *twasn’t none o’ Emory’s 
doin’s. And he’ll fetch her in all nght. 
Sailed rght off, he did, and left 
Knowles and his crew to row back to 
The Point again. Ho, ho! Id like 
to have seen it!” 

Then some one shouted: ‘“ Here 
she comes!” and, with a triumphant, 
‘““T told you so! ” Cap’n Taylor ran 
to welcome the voyagers. 

Through the fog and growing 
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“THE MEASURE OF THE RULE” 


By ROBERT BARR 


According to the measure of the rule which God hath disivtbuted to us, @ 
measure to veach even unto you.—2 CORINTHIANS X., 13. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Buti as some muskets so contrive tt, 

As if to miss the mark they drive at, 
And though well aimed at duck or plover, 
Bear wide and kick theiy owners over.— 


THE FINGAL. 


N old painter writing his remin- 

A iscences has one advantage 
over a novelist. I come now 

to a chapter which a writer 

of fiction would not dare use. The 
freaks of chance, which have ever 
made a football of me, sometimes to 
my advantage, sometimes to my des- 
pair, play such a part in the incident 
I am about to relate that it would be 
useless anywhere else than in a true 
story. We had become careless, as I 
have said, through long-continued 
placidness of circumstance, and when 
John Brent’s blow fell on us it took 
us so thoroughly by surprise that for 
the moment we thought we were 
slain. In this episode the probity 
of Dr. Cardiff comes into play, and 
we were given a striking example of 
the effect of character. Dr. Cardiff 
was known to all as an absolutely 
truthful man, who would not lie, no 
matter how his own interests suffered. 
The only thing that saved McKurdy 
on the day that Dr. Cardiff’s suspicions 
were aroused by the coincidence of us 
four standing up at the blackboard to 
solve a problem which had baffled 
‘all the rest, was the fact that it was 
a suspicion only, but Dr. Cardiff, 
when he spoke to McKurdy, warned 
him that if ever suspicion crystallised 
into certainty, nothing would prevent 
the doctor from bringing the delin- 
quency to the knowledge of those in 


authority, even if the victim were his 
dearest friend. We all knew this of 
Dr. Cardiff, and did not respect him 
the less because of it; and when Dr. 
Cardiff gave his word regarding any 
fact within his knowledge, that settled 
the matter with friend and foe alike. 
At the period of which I speak, 
there had resided for some years in 
our city a great preacher, whose 
eloquence had caused to be built the 
Memorial Church, one of the largest 
religious edifices in this city of 
churches. I have heard Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mr. Spurgeon, T. De Witt 
Talmage, Dr. Parker, and other great 
pulpit orators, but the man of whom 
I speak was, in my opinion, the peer 
of any of them. On the night in 
question this gifted divine was preach- 
ing his farewell sermon in the Mem- 
orial Church, which stood facing 
Centre Street, at the corner of Church 
Street, while the Centre Street Church 
was several hundred yards further 
down that thoroughfare, and on the 
other side of Church Street from the 
Memorial. Nearly opposite the Mem- 
orial was Knox Church, an edifice that 
housed a Scottish Presbyterian con- 
gregation. There was thus a group of 
churches within a radius, say, of 
five hundred yards from the inter- 
section of Centre Street and Church 
Street. I was never a bigoted Church- 
goer, but during my term at the Nor- 
mal School I fell into the habit, attend- 
ing usually the Centre Street Church, 
and incidentally walking home with 
Aline if circumstances were favour- 
able, in spite of the fact that church- 
going, more often than anything else, 
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landed victims into the net of John 
Brent. 

On the night in question, Sam and 
I started out gaily for Centre Street 
Church. 
threatening rain. I don’t know whether 
we possessed umbrellas or not, but in 


any case we had left them behind, 


and reaching Centre Street Church, 
mounted to the gallery, the better to 
gaze round the congregation below, 
and learn the whereabouts of Miss 
Livingstone and Miss Arbuthnot. I 
can report nothing of .the sermon, for 
my whole time was taken in a fruitless 
effort to find the girl I sought, and 
when at last the service was finished 
Sam whispered that if we hurried 


-down to the door we might catch’ 


them as they went out, for they evi- 
dently were seated far back under the 
gallery out of our sight. We were the 
first down the stairs, and stood one 
on each side of the doorway, scanning 
eagerly the congregation that poured 
out into the street. A slight rain was 
drizzling down, and there was a 
partial block at the porch, everyone 
raising an umbrella who had one. We 
saw nothing of the girls, but so intent 
were we on the search that my heart 
jumped as | heard a well-known voice 
say :— 

‘“ What, Mr. Prentiss, not afraid of 
a few drops of rain, I hope?” and 
there beside me stood Dr. Cardiff. 

‘““Why no,” I gasped, when the 
more versatile Sam intervened in an 
every-day voice, with: 

‘Good evening, Dr. Cardiff. Pren- 
tiss and I were just thinking of mak- 
ing a dash for it.” 

‘** Oh, don’t do that, but come under 
my umbrella,” invited the genial 
Doctor. “It’s old-fashioned, and 
wide enough for three. I’m passing 
your boarding-house,” and with that, 
one on each side of him, the stately 
Cardiff walked along Centre Street 
towards the corner of Church Street. 


It was a lowering night, 


nothing. 
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I had been stricken dumb by the 
encounter, although it was quite 
evident that the good doctor had not 
the slightest suspicion why we were 
waiting by the Church door. I thanked 
my stars the girls had not put in an 
appearance a moment before. Sam, 
however, was in no way abashed, and 
talked to the Doctor about the latest 
mathematical problem with all the 
nonchalance of a man who had never 
spoken to a girl in his life. As we 
neared the corner at Church Street, 
we met an immense crowd of well- 
dressed people, and Dr. Cardiff, gaz- 
ing towards the brightly lighted 
Memorial Church, said: 

“Ah, Doctor Spence has preached 
his farewell sermon to-night. I 
thought of going to hear him, but I 
knew it would be almost impossible 
to get a seat. I suppose he has had 
a record congregation this evening.” 

Sam, who was intent on his mathe- 
matical problem, said “ Yes,” and 
went on with his elucidation, but I, 
who remained silent, saw that Dr. 
Cardiff was mistaken. It was not the 
congregation from the Memorial 
Church we were meeting, but an un- 
usually large concourse of people from 
Knox Church. It was evident from 
the brilliant light shining from the 
Memorial Church that the farewell 
was not yet over, but as this seemed 
a matter of no importance, I said 
I was disappointed at re- 
turning home under the wing of Dr. 
Cardiff, instead of having someone 
else under my wing, and so felt glum 
and out of humour. I was now certain 
that the girls had gone to hear the 
eloquent Dr. Spence, and if we had 
not formed an escort for Dr. Cardiff, 
we might have waited with more 
success at the doors of the Memorial 
Church. Indeed, though we were 
progressing slowly, there was stull 
time to retrace our steps, if Sam 
did not keep on with his tedious 
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mathematics when we reached our 
door, and so hold Dr. Cardiff in conver- 
sation, but I found no opportunity 
to give McKurdy a hint which would 
make him realise the situation without 
arousing suspicion in the mind of Dr. 
Cardiff. 

Arriving at our house, however, I 
was more deeply annoyed than ever 
at my learned friend, who had now 
become absorbed in the topic he was 
discussing. 

“TI am afraid, Mr. McKurdy,”’ said 
Dr. Cardiff, as we all three paused in 
front of our portico, “‘ I am afraid I 
should need to see you do that on 
the blackboard before I comprehended 
your point. I don’t quite follow you.” 

‘Oh, well,” cried the genial Sam, 
‘just come upstairs, and I'll demon- 
strate it to you in five minutes.”’ 

There was nothing for me to say. 
Sam opened the door with his latch- 
key, and, accompanied by the doctor, 
mounted to our study. I was so dis- 
gusted at the turn affairs had taken, 
that I bade good-night to the two of 
them, opened my bedroom door, 
entered, undressed, and went to bed. 
I heard the voices outside, and at last 
the bluff, hearty tones of Dr. Cardiff : 

‘* Oh, I see it all now, and I think 
that is an excellent method, Mr. 
McKurdy; much better than the 
solution given in the key. I congratu- 


late you, and thank you very much 


for the demonstration, so good-night. 
What, has Mr. Prentiss gone to bed ?”’ 

Sam, who always took liberties 
when he knew I was cross, threw open 
the door. 

‘‘ Asleep, Tom ?”’ he cried. 

€¢ No.”’ 

Dr. Cardiff thrust in his head, and 
said in his kindly fashion :— 

‘“*Good-night, Mr. Prentiss. I am 
afraid our chatter has disturbed your 
early sleep.”’ 

‘ Oh, not at all, Doctor,” T replied. 
* Good-night.” 
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Sam let him out at the front door, 
then came upstairs and into my room 
again. 

‘“ Why were you so short with Dr. 
Cardiff to-night ?”? he demanded. 

“Short with Dr. Cardiff? I was 
short with you, you ass. What the 
deuce are you undertaking Dr. Car- 
diff’s mathematical education for ? 
Those two girls are at the Memorial 
Church, and if it hadn’t been for your 
nonsense, we would have been there 
by this time.” 

‘Why, Tom, you're crazy. The 
Memorial Church had dismissed its 
congregation before we got to the 
corner.”’ 

“You're wrong, and Doctor Cardiff 
was wrong. That was the Knox 
Church mob that we met. The Mem- 
orial windows were all ablaze. I 
suppose the sermon was a long one, 
and now several thousand people are 
shaking hands with Dr. Spence.” 

“In that case it’s you who are the 
ass. What the deuce did you go to 
bed for? Get up, you villain.” 

“Tl do nothing of the sort.” 

‘’ Oh, you won't, eh ?” and within 
two seconds Sam had me: sprawling 
on the floor. . 

‘Wrap a blanket round you,” he 
cried, “‘ and let’s get back to church. 
Come, hustle on with your duds, or 
Pll drag you there as you are.” 

I dressed in double quick time, and 
very shortly we were out in Church 
Street again. We ran to the corner, 
and there, still radiant with white 
light, shone out the great windows of 
the Memorial Church. The clouds had 
cleared away, and the stars were 
shining. It was an ideal night for a 
walk home. Presently the great 
organ sounded, and people began to 
pour out of the church. When it 
had about half emptied, we saw our 
two girls and they saw us. Aline 
took my arm, and we went on ahead 
together, Sam and Sally following, 
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By this time the humorous aspect of 
Dr. Cardiff’s intervention had become 
apparent to me, and I[ told Aline all 
that had happened. I was in the 
middle of this interesting recital 
when some instinct of danger caused 
me to look ahead, and there, under a 
lamp-post, stood John Brent, with 
two of his pupils, one on each side of 
him. He was looking straight at me, 
and had undoubtedly recognised me. 
I now occupied a position where I 
must confront him with the light of 
the gas lamp in my face. There was 
no escape; already that steely smile 
was on his lips. 

“Pull down your veil,” 1 whis- 
pered to Aline, then, over my shoulder: 
‘** Pull down your veil, Sally.” 

Both did as I requested without 
asking questions, and a few moments 
later the triumphant voice of John 
Brent said: 

‘““Good evening, Mr. Prentiss.” 

‘“Good evening, Mr. Brent,” I 
replied. 

“Good evening, Mr. McKurdy.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Brent,” said 
McKurdy. | 

I expected that either he or his 
satellites would follow us, but appar- 
ently they did not. Probably they 
expected to make another haul before 
the immense congregation got past. 
Whether he just happened to be 
there, or whether his spies had tracked 
the girls to the church, spotted us, and 
then made for the rendezvous where 
Mr. Brent was awaiting us were con- 
siderations that did not interest me. 
The important facts were that John 
Brent had recognised us walking with 
two ladies; that he was accompanied 
by two independent witnesses who 
knew us, and could corroborate his 
statement if we disputed it. Aline 
and I discussed the matter as we 
walked to Stanmore Street. I was 
certain that Brent had not recog- 
nised the girls, and so far as T was 
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concerned, expulsion did not so much 
matter, but with McKurdy and Sally 
Livingstone, this encounter was noth- 
ing short of a disaster. His expulsion 
meant the loss of his Normal School 
certificate, and the consequent giving 
up of the appointment on which he 
and Sally had counted so much. 
‘When we reached the gates, we ex- 
pected to find the other two, who had 
loitered a way behind us, in the depths 
of despair, but instead their arrival 
was heralded by Sally’s silvery laugh, 
always a joyous thing to hear. 

“Now, Miss Aline Arbuthnot,” 
began Sam, “everything hinges on 
you. If you are asked to-morrow 
whether or not you walked home from 
church with a young man, what will 
you say?” 

‘“*T will tell the truth,” answered 
Aline promptly. 

“Oh, hang it all,” cried Sam. 
““Can’t you do any better than 
that ?”’ 

““Tll not implicate you, Mr. 
McKurdy, nor shall 1 mention Mr. 
Prentiss’ name, but I will plead 
guilty so far as I am concerned. They 
cannot force me to incriminate any- 
one else.” 

‘It’s no use, Sam,” I said. ‘‘ We 
can’t lie out of this complication. We 
might outface Brent, but there’s two 
witnesses, remember.”’ 

“Oh, it will be all right,” replied 
Sam confidently, “‘ if you allow me to 
do the talking, and if Aline does not 
give anybody away but herself. Sally 
here has promised to fabricate like a 
little heroine, and go to church for a 
week after to make up for it. You, 
at best, are an awkward liar, Tom, 
and, even when you tell the truth, no- 
body believes you. But if you keep 
your mouth shut, I'll pull you 
through.” 

‘Well, Sam, I am overjoyed to 
hear you say so. I dislike losing caste 
in Aline’s eves, but nevertheless [ 
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am free to confess that if there is 
anything F can do in the fiction line 
to help you, I’m your man.’ 

“On second thoughts,” said Aline, 
bravely, and I saw she was deter- 
mined to be no better than the man 
to whom she was engaged, “on this 
occasion I shall affirm. I came home 
with Sally. There, that’s as bad as if 
I had told the falsehood.” 

“T don’t think you'll be called 
upon. I am sure Brent was so eager 
to trap us that he paid no attention 
to the girls.” 

‘“‘That’s what I think,” I agreed. 
‘Well, then, girls, good-night, and 
don’t lose any sleep because of this 
contretemps.”” 

On Monday morning we knew the 
fight was on as soon as we entered 
the waiting room, for we were in- 
formed that the class was to assemble 
for prayers before Professor Donovan, 
who, on extraordinary occasions, read 
prayers in an amateurish sort of 
way. Ryan the janitor met us two 
at the gate, and handed us a note each, 
which curtly summoned us to Dr. 
Darnell’s private room. There we 
found the Doctor seated at his table, 
and his face was painful to see. He 
had the look of a stricken man, and 


he made no response to our salutation. | 


Beside him, erect, debonair, hand- 
some, triumphant, stood John Brent. 
His witnesses were not present. 
Doubtless he felt there was no need 
to call them, for we could not dispute 
his charge. He returned our obeis- 
ances by that mechanical bow of his 
with the string attached to it. 

‘* Gentlemen,” Dr. Darnell began, 
‘“Mr. Brent states he met you last 
night coming from the Memorial 
Church each with a lady on his arm.”’ 

‘‘ What is that, Doctor ? ” enquired 
Sam, incredulously, leaning a little 
forward, and wrinkling his brows. 

“Did you attend the Memorial 
Church last night, Mr. McKurdy ?” 


“Good night, Mr. Prentiss,’ 
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“Certainly not, I am a communi- 
cant at the Centre Street Church.”’ 

“Not last night,” said John 
Brent. 

‘Do you mean to state, Mr. Brent, 
that you met me with a lady on my 
arm, last night ?” 

“Yes, Mr. McKurdy,” replied Mr. 
Brent, with ingratiating suavity. “1 
met you and Mr. Prentiss. I said 
and he 
replied ‘ Good night, Mr. Brent.’ The 
same accosting, with the same answer, 
passed between you and me.” 

Sam drew a deep breath, and 
straightened himself up with the air 
of one who says, ‘Oh, this is too 
much.”’ 

Dr. Darnell was - moistening his 
lips, and his eyes seemed to penetrate 
Sam to the backbone. 

‘* You are not going to deny it, Mr. 
McKurdy ?” suggested Mr. Brent, 
sweetly. “I have two witnesses, you 
know, but I prefer not to call them 
unless a denial makes it necessary.” 

‘You say you met me with a lady,” 
murmured Sam dreamily, more to 
himself than to his auditors, as if he 
required to adjust his mind to the 
proper apprehension of this absurd 
accusation. 

“Mr. McKurdy,” said Dr. Darnell 
eagerly, “ there is, of course, a chance 
of mistakes being made in recognition 
at night, and possibly this may be an 
instance. Did any person whom you 
know see you at Centre Street Church 
last night ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Prentiss was with 
me.’’. 

Dr. Darnell sank back in his chair 
with a sigh of disappointment. 

‘““Come now, Mr. McKurdy,”’ pro- 
tested John Brent, “this comedy has 
gone quite far enough. You are not 
such a child as to suppose that the 
evidence of your fellow culprit will 
help you. Dr. Darnell asks if you 
can bring forward any witness to 
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your presence in Centre Street out to be true, is that you two went 
Church. Would you kindly answer back to the Memorial Church after 
yes or no.” | Dr. Cardiff saw you home.” 


Sam hung down his head. 

‘TI don’t know many people there,” 
he replied slowly. “I am slightly 
acquainted with the clergyman, but 
I don’t suppose he recognised us. 
The church was full, and we were 
sitting back in the gallery. At that 
distance I should doubt if he saw us.”’ 

“Really, Dr. Darnell,” said Mr. 
Brent, with justifiable impatience, 
“Mr. McKurdy is trifling with us. 
He was not at Centre Street Church 
last night, but at the Memorial.” 

Sam cast a pained look at him, and 
at Dr. Darnell. 

‘*T saw no one in the church whom 
I knew, but coming home—” Sam 
turned to me with a sudden flash of 
inspiration—* Where did we en- 
counter Dr. Cardiff ? ” 

‘“* At the church door,” I replied. 

‘“ What’s that, what’s that ° ’’ cried 
the Headmaster, leaning forward 
again. ‘“‘ Dr. Cardiff? What about 
Dr. Cardiff ?” 

‘Oh, he walked home with us. 
He kindly offered his umbrella. It 
. was drizzling a little; not what you 
would call a smart shower,” he 
explained in deferential tones to 
John Brent, whose eyes were fastened 
on him, and whose brow was begin- 
ning to frown, “ but a gentle rain.”’ 

“Mr. McKurdy,” said the Head- 
master sharply, “ did you walk home 
from Centre Street Church with Dr. 
Cardiff ?” 

‘Certainly, sir,” answered McKurdy, 
as brusquely as the other had ques- 
tioned. 

Dr. Darnell smote a bell, and the 
obsequious Ryan slunk in. 

“Ask Dr. Cardiff to come to my 
room.” 

Ryan hurried out. 


“All that I have to say,” com- 


mented John Brent, “if this turns 





‘ Really, Mr. Brent, you are shift- 


ing your ground. You asked me to 


, 


prove——’ 

“Why didn’t you tell us at first.” 
interrupted Dr. Darnell sharply,*‘ that 
you had come home with Dr. Car- 
diff >?” 

“Well, you see,” stammered Sam, 
‘* T was taken by surprise. I scarcely 
knew what to say. It is a great piece 
of luck that we met Dr. Cardiff. Mr. 
Brent stated that we were not at 
Centre Street Church, and, when we 
prove him wrong, if he is allowed to 
shift his ground, I claim it is not fair.” 

The stately Dr. Cardiff came in 
looking very grave. for he knew some- 
thing was amiss on receiving so un- 
usual asummons to the Headmaster’s 
room, and seeing Sam and me standing 
there, with whom he had parted in 
such amity less than a dozen hours 
before, his surmise that some serious 
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-delinquency had been reported was 


confirmed. Being a kindly man, with, 
I am sure, a sort of fatherly regard 
for us, the gloom on his face deepened. 
He stood silent, slowly stroking his 
long black beard, awaiting whatever 
question might ensue. 

‘’ Perhaps, Mr. Brent,” began the 
Headmaster, “you had better tell 
Dr. Cardiff what you have already 
told me.” 

John Brent bowed slowly, and began 
his recital in the measured tones of a 
judge pronouncing sentence. 

“ Last night, coming up Church 
Street with two of my pupils just 
after the congregation in the Memorial 
Church had been dismissed, I met Mr. 
Prentiss and Mr. McKurdy, coming, as 
1 suppose, from that church, each 
accompanied by a lady. I bade good- 
night first to Mr. Prentiss, then to 
Mr. McKurdy, and they both replied, 
bidding guod-night to me by name. 
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The pupils of the Model School, who’ 


were with me know these young 
men, and are prepared to substantiate 
what I allege. Mr. McKurdy denies 
the facts I have stated; maintains 
that he did not attend the Memorial 
Church last night, but was present 
instead at the Centre Street Church. 
On being pressed by Dr. Darnell, 
for any evidence proving his pres- 
ence there, he first gave Mr. Prentiss 
as his witness, which of course was 
not admissable, then, after some 
hesitation, remembered that they had 
met you at the door, whereupon, as it 
was raining, you offered them a share 
of your umbrella, and so saw them to 
their own house.” 

John Brent pausing, Dr. Cardiff 
said : | 

‘“So far as your remarks concern 
me, the facts are exactly as you have 
stated them.”’ 

‘* Before Dr. Cardiff came in,” con- 
tinued John Brent, addressing the 
Headmaster, whose expression of 
belief possibly irritated him, “I said 
it would have been quite possible 
for Mr. Prentiss and Mr. McKurdy 
to have attended the Centre Strcet 
Church and the Memorial Church as 
well, granting the possibility that 
the Centre Street services ended 
before those at the Memorial.” 

‘IT have no wish to intervene,” 
said Sam, with a modesty that was 
almost overdone, “‘ but your con- 
tention was, Mr. Brent, that we had 
not attended the Centre Street Church 
at all, and proof of our presence there 
was demanded. Now I contend, with 
all humility, that you placed upon us 
an almost impossible task, for we are 
two strangers in the city, having no 
acquaintances outside this school, 
. and it is only our immense good for- 
tune in meeting Dr. Cardiff at the 
door that has saved us. The hesita- 
tion you refer to is very natural 
when one is unexpectedly called upon 
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to prove where he was or was not at a 
specified time in the past.” 

“Quite so, Mr. McKurdv,” con- 
curred Mr. Brent, icily, “but that 
does not dispose of my statement that 
I met you two on Church Street with 
two women, and I have independent 
witnesses to prove it. I unreservedly 
accept Dr. Cardiff’s statement, and 
that brings you to your own door. 
But it was possible for you to retrace 
your steps the moment Dr. Cardiff’s 
back was turned, and the distance 
from your boarding-house to the 
Memorial Church is short. Un- 
doubtedly that is exactly what you 
did, for I assuredly met you on the 
street with those two women.” 

My impulse was to call on Dr. 
Cardiff for further evidence, but I 
kept silent, as arranged. Sam merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and said not a 
word to jog the Doctor’s memory. 
The crushing rejoinder came at last, 
and with Dr. Cardiff’s usual slowness. 

“T did not part with the young 
men at their door, Mr. Brent, and I 
may settle the matter at- once by 
telling you that before we turned into 
Church Street the congregation of the 
Memorial Church had been dismissed, 
and we met an immense concourse 
of people at the corner, which delayed 
us somewhat. Perhaps,” he said, 
turning to McKurdy, “you may 
remember my saying | had thought 
of going to the Memorial Church 
myself, but feared there would be no 
vacant seat, as it was Dr. Spence’s 
farewell sermon.” 

‘* Now that vou mention it, Doctor, 
I remember your saying so,”’ corrobo- 
rated Sam. 

‘* Aside from that,” continued Car- 
diff, *‘ I did not part with the young 
men at the door. Perhaps we should 
not have talked shop on Sunday 
night, but, be that as it may, Mr. 
McKurdy and I became involved in 
i mathematical discussion, and | 
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went upstairs to his study, waiting 
there some considerable time while 
he demonstrated his _ contention. 
When at last I bade them good-night, 
Mr. Prentiss had gone to bed, and 
when Mr. McKurdy let me out of the 
front door, the city was-silent, and 
every church within it was closed.” 

Our evidence was so complete that 
it was almost inartistic. 
of John Brent was a study. He be- 
lieved every word Dr. Cardiff had 
spoken, the latter’s sincerity and 
truthfulness being beyond question. 
He knew he was defeated, but of one 
_ thing he was absolutely positive, and 
that was the meeting on Church Street. 
He was too good a sportsman to show 
defeat, and his face exhibited in- 
stead an intellectual curiosity to 
know how a cog had slipped in acase 
he had supposed perfect and _ final. 
I caught his eye bent upon me. The 
little incident of going to bed doubtless 
appealed to him as the last stroke of 
a designing villain, and I am sure he 
believed I had my clothes on, for of 
course he knew we had returned to 
‘the Memorial Church, and that Dr. 
Cardiff’s stay had not been so lengthy 
as the good man supposed. 

Dr. Darnell’s countenance was no 
such impassive mask as that of our 
accuser. It simply radiated joy. 
There was a long silence, then the 
Headmaster said : 

“Tl thank you, Dr. Cardiff. And 
now, Mr. Brent, I have been waiting 
for some expression of regret on your 
part.” 

John Brent bowed. 

‘* Gentlemen, I hope you will accept 
my apology in the same spirit in 
which it is tendered.” 

Dr. Darnell shot a sharp glance at 
the speaker, whose tone had little 
that was conciliatory about it, and 


whose equivocal words sounded 
like a challenge. Indeed. we well 
knew that underneath them | was 
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the 
bottom of this mystery, and as we 
were aware that Brent was entirely 
in the right, and we entirely in the 
wrong, our victory, perfect as it 
seemed, was not without seeds of dis- 


a determination to get at 


quietude. Still, even if he could 
have found someone who knew the 
exact minute at which the Centre 
Street Church dismissed its congre- 
gation, and another who knew the 
minute when the services at the 
Memorial ended, he could scarcely 
have proved that we returned, al- 
though he was quite certain we had 
done so, because Dr. Cardiff was as 
completely under the delusion that 
he had stopped in our room for a 
long time as he was that he had met 
the congregation of the Memorial 
Church some minutes before. 

One rainy day, about a week later, 
when it was too wet to play football, 
I was wandering round the precincts 
of the Model School when I met 
John Brent. It seemed a chance 
meeting, but I have reason to believe 
it was designed. He greeted me with 
an engaging air of bonhomie, admitted 
with seeming generosity that he had 
spent the week investigating, but 
confessed himself completely baffled, 
and alleged he wasn’t sorry this was 
so. Hedrew me into the Model School 
cloak-room, and closed the door. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘ Prentiss, as 
between man and man, tell me the 
truth of this, quite in confidence. Of 
course, you know I met and recognised 
you. Who was the girl? I pledge 
you my word that I will say nothing 
of her or to her.” 

At no time was I more afraid of 
John Brent than when he was genial. 
I glanced carefully round the long, 
narrow room, from whose hooks along 
the wall hung a row of waterproofs, 
reaching nearly to the floor. In two 
instances I saw a stout pair of boots 
and the bottoms of trouser legs, and so 








knew he had his witnesses concealed 
behind the wrappers. 

‘You still persist in believing you 
met us that Sunday night, Mr. Brent?” 

‘*Oh, come now, Prentiss, what’s 
the use of talking like that? You 
know perfectly well I met you, and 
spoke to you.” 

“It amazes me to hear you persist 
in that statement, Mr. Brent. I 
assure you every word spoken by 
Dr. Cardiff was true.” 

‘** 1 am well aware of it, Mr. Prentiss. 
Of course I know it was the discrep- 
ancy of time that gave you your 
opportunity. You won’t say anything 
further, then ? ”’ 

‘There is nothing further to say, 
Mr. Brent.” | 

He opened the door. 

“Very well. We will meet at 
Phillipi, Mr. Prentiss.” 

‘“At Phillipi, Mr. Brent.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man ? Book of Common Prayer. 

When at last the debacle came, it 
was not through the carelessness of 
either Sam or myself, although we 
were both involved in the crash. John 
Brent’s triumph contained the odd 
element of being too complete. He 
had gone to work with a quiet dogged- 
ness that was admirable, and the 
downfall he caused bore some resem- 
blance in its thoroughness to the rend- 
ing of the Philistine pillars by that 
other athlete, Samson. Warned by 
his failure with us, he adopted another 
method, and John Henceforth was 
the god in the machine in this case. 
None of our masters knew much 
about, or cared anything at all for 
sport, and so John Brent, being a 
champion of renown, had been given 
charge of our outdoor games, and 
indeed many of us were proud to be 
under the instruction and advice of 
such a celebrity in the field. [ficient 
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at everything he undertook, John 
Brent so roused our enthusiasm, and 
coached us so well in our individual 
and team play in football, that our 
crack club was almost invincible. 
From Sam McKurdy, who was a 
bulwark of strength, to John Hence- 
forth, slim and agile, John Brent 
placed every man in the position 
which he was most capable to hold, 
and when the University team, which 
looked down upon us with lofty dis- 
dain, as being mere ephemeral six 
months’ scholars, not to be compared 
with people who spend four years in 
acquiring a defective education, at 
last consented to meet us one Satur- 
day, they found some difficulty 
shortly after in giving any satisfactory 
reason why they had come out. Our 
victory was due to John Brent, who 
welded the material at his disposal into 
a conquering living machine. Indeed, 
we had some difficulty in preventing 
our enthusiasm for him in the field 
from overcoming our prejudice against 
him in the school. 

Every day, at intermission in the 
forenoon, we enjoyed a kick at the 
ball, even though the interval was 
not long enough to carry through a 
game. The ball was kept in an out- 
house belonging to the Model School. 
Sometimes a Modelite brought it on 
the ground, sometimes a Normal 
student, and sometimes Mr. Brent 
himself. One morning, after a night 
of rain, Brent came out with the ball 
in his hands, and cast a hesitating 
glance over the ground. We gathered 
round him. ° 

‘“*T think,” he said, very casually, 
“that we will spoil the turf if we 
play to-day.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense, nonsense!” was 
the instant outcry. “The ground’s 
allright : in perfect condition ;” which 
it was. 

“7 think not,” said Mr. Brent, in 
that calm way which roused the ever- 
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forth, who, constitutionally, hated 
authority. Henceforth tried to snatch 
the ball, but Brent with a smile, 
held it out of his reach. 

‘No play to-day,” he said, “* and 
perhaps none to-morrow, and as a 
matter of safety, I shall hide the 
ball.” 

Now, if we had _ been less excited, 
that remark should have aroused 
our suspicions. John Brent was not a 
man to be disobeyed, and if he wished 
to prohibit the game, he would have 
said so definitely enough, and would 
have seen that his orders were re- 
spected without the help of a missing 
ball. He walked off with it; and dis- 
appeared among the outbuildings 
that clustered round the Model 
School. 

‘“T'll find that ball,” said Hence- 
forth, ““and we'll have a game at 
noon.” 

He set out in search, but did not 
find it. He spent the whole hour at 
noon looking for the ball in every 
nook and cranny, even breaking open 
some places that were locked, for 
which he had afterwards to pay the 
bill, and all without success. 

At the afternoon recess Mr. Brent 
appeared, exceedingly composed, in- 
formed us of the damage Henceforth 
had done to the school property, said 
that the destruction must be made 
good, and added that as a punish- 
ment there would be no football that 
week. . 

There was instant protest at this 
unfairness. Why should the whole 
class be punished for the fault of one, 
and that one known? John Brent, 
impassive, stood his ground, denied 
the unfairness, listened unmoved to 
our threats to appeal to Dr. Darnell, 
then turned and left us smarting under 
a sense of tyranny, which drove what- 
ever reasoning powers we possessed 
temporarily into abeyance, exactly 
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Brent had 


the state of mind Mr. 
counted upon. 

That night John Henceforth recited 
indignantly to his best girl the facts 
of the case, and was at once told that 
Mr. Brent had arrived during recess 
at the waiting room thronged by 
Normal School girls, and had placed 
the football under a bench. Now 
the feminine side of the Normal 
School building was to us forbidden 
ground, and Henceforth made the 
mistake of thinking Brent had in- 
tended to lure him thither, completely 
missing the point of the case, which 
was summed up in the two words, 
‘“Who told?” Henceforth, con- 
fident that our appeal to Dr. Darnell 
would be sustained, and Brent prob- 
ably censured, believing that his tres- 
pass would be condoned through the 
provocation given by Mr. Brent, 
marched next morning into the girls’ 
waiting-room, and emerged triumph- 
antly with the ball. We kicked it © 
about with the same vigour we would 
have used if the ball had been Mr. 
Brent himself until school was called. 
We entered the class room that morn- 
ing firmly detefmined to stand by our 
rights and act as one man. 

“We will apply to Mr. Brent in 
this case,’ said John Henceforth, 
“the tactics he has taught us to use 
on the football field,’ and so reso- 
lutely we marched in, still under the 
illusion that Brent would be annoyed 
at the resumption of the game. To 
our amazement, Dr. Darnell said 
nothing, and the day passed without 
anybody saying anything. To make 
our perplexity more complete, John 
Brent appeared as usual at inter- 
mission, and instructed us how to 
conduct ourselves creditably on the 
football field. 

Next day nothing happened, and 
we were still guessing. On the third 
morning it was evident that something 
was seriously wrong. John Brent 
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read prayers in Dr. Darnell’s room, 
and then proceeded to give the gram- 
mar lesson just as if he were Head- 
master. He read’ a chapter in the 
Bible with a smug correctitude which 
seemed to indicate that he could have 
improved the Book had he been con- 
sulted in its compilation, but what 
struck us all with amazement was the 
fact that a large number of the girls 
were absent, while those present dis- 
played faces which showed signs of 
agitation and weeping. Apprehension 
spread like a panic amongst us. To 
all this John Brent paid not the 
slightest attention, but expatiated on 
the beauties of grammar in a tone 
that was at once learned and cour- 
teous. If we had been less agitated, 
we might have recognised that he 
was as great at the desk as at the 
goal ;} a perfect teacher, with some- 
thing ingratiating in’ his address ; 
gentle with those who gave him wild 
answers, and subtly appreciative 
where commendation was deserved. 
Aline never looked at me, but I saw 
that she at least had not been weeping. 
Sally Livingstone was pale, and seem- 
ingly frightened. One girl at the back 
kept her head on the desk during the 
first half hour, then rose and went 
out, but Mr. Brent took no notice. 
His calm accents flowed steadily on. 

That afternoon, as soon as school 
was dismissed, Sam and I went 
directly from the school gates to 
Stanmore Street, a proceeding which 
a week before we would have regarded 
as the height of recklessness. The 
girls had reached there before us, 
Aline imperturbable, Sally agitated. 
Indeed, Sally, all her levity gone, was 
almost in a complaining mood, for 
one of the first things she said was: 

“It is all very well for Aline to 
take the case quietly. It makes no 
difference to her, but to Sam and me 
it will likely mean ruin.” 

It may as well be stated at this 
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point that Sally’s fear for her future 
proved unfounded, although I am 
not sure that her confident assump- 
tion regarding Aline was justified by 
after events. It seemed that on the 
previous afternoon the girls had been 
called to the Headmaster’s room one 
after another in alphabetical order. 
Aline Arbuthnot was the first to 
undergo the question. She found Dr. 
Darnell at his table, and John Brent 
standing beside him. Both seemed 
shocked at her answers, but of the 
two John Brent appeared to be the 
most taken aback. Dr. Darnell con- 
ducted the examination. 

‘Did you know that the football 
was hidden in your waiting-room ? ” 

‘x5 Yes.”’ ° 

‘Did you tell anyone where it 
was ?” 

66 No.” : 

There was a pause, then Dr. Darnell 
said : 
- “Have you ever spoken with one 
of the male students in the Normal 
School, Miss Arbuthnot ? ”’ 


66 Yes 99 

“By accident?” gasped Dr. 
Darnell 

““No. Deliberately.” 


** Repeatedly ? ”’ 

‘’ Repeatedly.” 

“Is your acquaintance with him 
still going on?” 

66 Yes.” 

‘Who is he?” 

‘Tl refuse to answer.” 

Neither Dr. Darnell nor Mr. Brent 
made any comment, and Aline, leav- 
ing the room, gave place to another. 
Some of the girls broke down and 
cried, confessing everything ; others 
stood stubbornly silent, but the 
majority admitted they had broken 
the rules. Down and down the alpha- 
bet the Headmaster continued his 
catechism, and at some point he must 
have thrown up his hands in despair, 
stopping the inquisition. Truth was 
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mighty, and it prevailed. The whole 
school was honeycombed with dis- 
obedience. 

Sally Livingstone had not been 
called, and so escaped the ordeal. 
Many of the girls became ill through 
fright, and most of the rest were in a 
state of terror. It seemed rather 
odd that Dr. Darnell had finished his 
scrutiny before he reached Miss 


Lane, the immediate cause. of 
the trouble, who had told John 
Henceforth where the ball was 


- hidden. ; . 

The week that followed remains an 
ugly memory in my mind, for in spite 
of the fact that Aline and myself 
would not suffer directly, even 
if .both were expelled, our sym- 
pathies were roused for the others. 
Every morning Dr. Darnell read in 
his most terrible voice the fiercest 
Psalms of denunciation he could 
select from the Old Testament. He 
took our delinquencies as something 
personal, rather than directed against 
the authority of the whole school. 
Never shall I forget the ringing 
accusation of the words from Jere- 
miah : “So he has dealt treacherously 
with me,” and his culminating thunder 
on the last verse of the chapter: 
‘* We lie down in our shame, and our 
confusion covereth us, for we have 
sinned against the Lord our God, 
we and our fathers, from our youth 
even unto this day, and have not 
obeyed the voice of the Lord our 
God,” and for the moment he almost 
made me believe that the drastic 
rule of the Normal School was made 
by the Lord, and not by a body of 
fussy old gentlemen in high places, 
who had forgotten their own youth, 
and never suspected they were con- 
travening the will of the Almighty, as 
expressed in the impulses of his 
creatures. 

There was little real study that 
week, cither ino school or at home, 
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and every night Sam and [ went to 
console the girls, who, possessing 
finer sensibilities and being much 
more religious than ourselves, were 
threatened with nervous collapse 
under the repeated hammering of 
these terrible texts. Even the good- 
natured Sam became irritable, and 
roundly cursed Dr. Darnell for what 
he called his malignant treatment of 
us. He committed to memory several 
hair-raising passages referring to those 
in authority, and threatened to stand 
up in his place at school and hurl 
back at the Headmaster some of his 
own ammunition, but as there was 
no use in aggravating the situation 
we gradually persuaded him to desist. 
It had leaked out somehow, and 
doubtless was true, that the con- 
sideration of our misdemeanour and 
the passing of sentence had been 
taken from the Normal School gov- 
ernors, and was now before a board 
of their superiors, some of whom 
were in favour of exacting the furthest 
penalties of the statutes, and expelling 
the whole class if each member of it 
were proved guilty, while others 
pleaded for more moderate methods, 
yet were confronted with the dilemma 
that something must be done, al- 
though if they expelled one, logically 
they must expel all who were equally 
culpable. What they wished to avoid 
was a storm of discussion in the 
newspapers, and doubtless more than 
one of them knew that the people at 
large could not be made to consider 
it an unpardonable sin if a young 
man called upon a young woman. 
So while the reverend elders discussed 
behind closed doors, we were kept in 
a state of suspense, with Dr. Darnell 
hurling Scriptural maledictions upon 
us. The one feeble consolation left 
us was that John Brent had builded 
better than he knew, and if once the 
affair was made public, there was 
likely to be an investigation by the 
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Legislature into the conduct of both 
Normal and Model Schools. 

Meeting him one day I informed 
him, incidentally, that I was setting 
down in writing my own experiences 
at the Model School, which I thought 
would make interesting reading, and 
if there was an-investigation, and I 
were called to the stand, I should read 
my statement to the examining body. 

“I shall be grievously disap- 
pointed,” I said, “if my report, when 
it appears in the public Press, is not 
interladed with the word ‘laughter ’ 
in brackets.” | 

Mr. Brent made no comment on 
my alleged resolution, but he seemed 
harassed, and his smile lacked its 
usual superiority and contempt. 

At last Sam brought down his fist 
on our study table, and said he would 
stand it no longer. We had for some 
time possessed our marriage licences, 
and Sam and Sally had long ago pro- 
claimed their intention of being mar- 
ried when Aline and I were. The 
Reverend Mr. Morris, a kindly old 
gentleman, pastor of the Centre 
Street Church, who liked both of the 
girls as if they had been his own 
daughters, they being regular attend- 
ants of his church, had consented to 
perform the ceremony. He knew 
nothing of the rules of the Normal 
School, and the locked doors of the 
deliberative committee had not yet 
opened to allow the recent trouble to 
become public. He knew that Sally’s 
parents had given an enthusiastic 
consent to the marriage of their 
daughter, for she had introduced him 
to them when they had visited the 
city a few weeks before, and the simple 
old man never dreamed that there 
could be any objection to the marriage 
of Aline. Aline herself was showing 
signs of breaking down under the 
strain, despite her admirable courage. 
She had expected John Brent to call 
upon her and expostulate perhaps, 
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but he had made no attempt to see her. 
Then she told me that she was being 
followed, and spied upon wherever 
she went, and although I tried to 
laugh her out of this delusion she 
remained firm in he: belief. Why 
should they follow her wuen the worst 
was known’? She thought it was to 
trap the man whose acquaintance she 
had confessed, but I said that if any 
spying was being done John Brent 
was the cause of it, and I rather 
fancied he now wished he had not 
taken such an active part in forcing 
the crisis, and so was little likely to 
engage further in the business of 
amateur detective. 

If the bride is happy on whom the 
sun shines, our two poor girls were 
entering a life of misery, for a fierce 
tropical thunderstorm raged over the 
city when we all went to Centre Street 
Church together; I to be Sam’s 
witness, he to be mine. The reverend 
old gentleman was awaiting us, and the 
empty church was almost dark, the 
rain roaring and lashing against the 
panes. The sexton had lit a few 
gas jets at the further end of the 
church. The clergyman asked us if 
we preferred to wait until the storm 
had passed. It would not last long, 
he said. Sally was willing, but Aline, 
shuddering a little as she clung to me, 
cried : 

“No, no! Let’s get it over.” 

The girls were near the verge of 
hysterics, both of them, and no won- 
der, with the bitter week ending in 
such a terrible storm. Sam and Sally 
stood up together first, as the longest 
engaged. When the short ceremony 
was finished, Aline and I took the 
places of the newly-married couple 
at the altar rail. Aline’s hand was 
cold as ice, and when I smiled re- 
assuringly at her, a very wan and sad 
smile replied to mine. The clergyman 
began his abbreviated exhortation, 
undoubtedly familiar enough to him, 
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and when he came to the words which 
he spoke so mechanically : ‘‘ Therefore 
if any man can show just cause why 
they may not lawfully be joined to- 
gether, let him now speak, or else 
hereafter for ever hold his peace,” 
there answered a voice I knew only 
too well, from the darkened forward 
part of the church. | 

“T object!” There came slowly 
towards us up the aisle, as if there 
was no need to hurry, the footsteps 
of a man, and presently the face and 
form of John Brent became visible in 
the area of illumination. | 

“Sir,” he said to the clergyman, 
‘“T represent the father of this girl.” 

* Youdo not!” cried Aline. ‘‘ You 
have no right, no authority over me!” 

Brent paid not the slightest heed 
to this protest, but still addressing 
the bewildered old man, who, in his 
long experience had probably never 
met an interruption like this before, 
he continued in a bland, convincing, 
semi-deferential tone, as one address- 
ing the Cloth: 

“Sir, Miss Arbuthnot is between 
seventeen and eighteen years of 
age, and when I have said that, I 
need not add that it is illegal for you 
to marry her without the consent of 
her father, the surviving parent in 
this case. If you do not accept my 
word as to her age, ask Miss Arbuth- 
not : she will tell you the truth.” 

“You have no right to interfere,” 
protested Aline. 

Brent did not reply. 

“Has he stated your age cor- 
rectly, Miss Arbuthnot ?”’ asked the 
clergyman. 

6é Yes.”’ 

“That being so, I cannot go on 
with the ceremony. It would be 
illegal if I did.” 

‘“] must apologise to you, sir, for 
this intervention,” said John Brent. 
““T am very sorry that it has been 
necessary. I had hoped that Judge 


like that of one about to die. 
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Arbuthnot himself would have been 
present. He should have been here 
by this time, but perhaps his train 
has beensdelayed by the storm.” 

As he spoke, the church door 
opened, and a man entered as if 
driven in by the lashing of the rain. 
As he came within our view, I saw a 
tall, distinguished personage, with 
the face of a statesman. 

“Am I in time?” he demanded 
brusquely of Brent. 

“Oh, yes, Judge Arbuthnot.” 

“Thank God. Brent, you are a 
true friend. I can never repay you 
adequately for this.” 

As he turned to his daughter, face 
and voice softened, and the light of a 
great, forgiving love came into those 
eyes that were so like Aline’s. 

‘* Aline, darling,” was all he said, 
as he took her hand. 

The girl stood as one hypnotised, 
scarcely breathing. In her eyes was 
an exaltation of fear, qualified, 
nevertheless with strong affection. 
Her face, pathetic and refined; seemed 
The 
droop of the sweet lips was indescrib- 
ably sad. Her father, who looked at, 
or spoke to none but Brent and his 
daughter, took Aline with him down 
the aisle, and they disappeared to- 
gether in the dark and the storm. | 
strode forward, and Brent placed 
himself squarely across my path. I 
raised my clenched fist, only to find 
my arm firmly gripped by McKurdy. 

“It’s no use,” he whispered, “ it 
is neither the time nor the place for 
violence. Chance is against you for 
the moment—only for the moment, 
remember.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘A narrow compass, and yet there 

Dwelt all that’s good and ali that’s fair; 

Give me but what this riband bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round.— 
—On a GIRDLE. 


After the marriage ceremony, Sally 


went home, as the marriage certificate 
in her case quite obliterared all 
thoughts of a teacher’s certificate. 
Sam stayed in town, waiting to 
learn whether he was to be expelled 
with the rest, or called upon to pass 
an examination for his credentials. 
Much to McKurdy’s amazement, 
John Brent said nothing about the 
marriage. Sam came triumphantly 
through his ordeal, and became poss- 
essed of the diploma which rated his 
qualifications at a high valua- 
tion. 

I believe that no wholesale expul- 
sion took place, but as a matter of 
fact, all my interest in the Normal 
School had ceased, and I found my 
mind occupied with other matters. I 
bade good-bye to Dr. Darnell and the 
rest, telling them I was going to Paris. 
I lingered for one unhappy day, 
hoping to receive a letter, if Aline 
got opportunity to write one, but in 
this I was disappointed, and next 
morning | took train to the village 
that had been Aline’s home. I stopped 
there the greater part of a week at 
the quietest tavern in the place. 
Judge Arbuthnot’s house stood in 
well-timbered grounds just outside 
the village. It was a large, plain 
structure of stone, not at all like the 
house I had pictured in my mind, 
and now, apparently uninhabited, 
with already an air of desertion about 
it, it seemed rather forbidding. The 
iron gates were locked, and the high 
wall of rough stone surrounding it 
gave the place an air of aloofness, as 
if it looked down on its more humble 
neighbours. The high wall presented 
no difficulties to a porch-climber, and 
I scrambled over into the grounds, 
threaded by avenues and walks of 
deep green gloom, through the luxuri- 
ance of summer growth. I rambled 
aimlessly under the trees, wondering 
which had been Aline’s favourite 
walk, when I was startled by a man 
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breaking through the EMER and 
accosting me. 

““ What are you doing nee aad 

“Tam anxious to meet Judge 
Arbuthnot.” 

‘He is not at home.” 

‘Where is he ? ” 
~ “TJ don’t know.” 

** When will he return ? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Are you watchman here ?” 

‘““T am in charge of the house and 
grounds. How did you get in here ? 

The gate is locked.” 

‘““T know it is. I came in over the 
wall.” 

‘** You had no right to.” 

“ T know that, too, but I am anxious 
to learn the whereabouts of the 
Judge.” 

“You can’t learn that from me.” 

‘Surely you can tell me where you 
forward his letters to?” 

“They are not to be forwarded. 
And now, if you’ve quite done your 
questioning, I'll lead you to the gate, 
and unlock it.” 

“ May I'see through the house ? ” 

6 No. 99 

‘“ Nor the rest of the eeunee oy 

66 No.”’ 

The man was evidently as deter- 
mined as his master. We walked 
together in silence to the gate, I 
thanked him, bade him good-day, 
receiving no response, and went out. 
Melancholy as was my mood, I could 
not help smiling to think that the 
fellow probably would not be so gruff 
when I returned with Aline, for that 
I should so return, I had at that time 
not the slightest doubt. 

As I walked down the village, I 
found myself readjusting dear little 
Aline herself in my mind. The place 
I had left was quite evidently a home 
of wealth, yet Aline and | had always 
talked of poverty, and the trudging 
together through the by-ways of a 
foreign land. I, too, had never given 
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a thought to riches, except such as 
Aline was so sure would come through 
my own brush. Ah, me, one is young 
but once. I began to see the stern 
father’s, action in another light. He 
doubtless regarded me as a fortune 
hunter trading on the simplicity of a 
guileless. girl. 

I could not help hearing a good deal 
of gossip about him, for his sudden 
departure had set tongues wagging. I 
learnt he was respected, was imputed 
the wealthiest man in the neighbour- 
‘hood, a strict church-goer, kind to 
those in need, but not exactly popular, 
for he was one who kept much to him- 
self, lacking that friendly affability 
which wins votes. 

One day I caught a glimpse of 
Sally, surrounded by girl friends. 
She was laughing heartily, and so 
were they. I remembered that ‘this 
was Sally’s home as well as that of 
Aline, but I shrank from a meeting 
‘at the moment, and it was the last 
time I was to see the sprightly Sally. 
The day before I left the village, I 
read in the local newspaper that 
Judge Arbuthnot had resigned his 
office. 
career, but no information regarding 
his whereabouts and intentions. On 
the following day I saw a large 
printed poster at the gate, announc- 
ing the estate for sale. I took the 
next train for the city, called at my 
former boarding-house, was met by 


the grim Mrs. Sponsor, who eyed me_ 


with cold dislike, said briefly there 
was no letter for me, and closed the 
door in my face. 

I often, wonder why it is that such 
a commonplace, colourless person as 
[ am should have succeeded in inspir- 
ing such;,royal hatred in certain men 
and women. I cannot account for 
that woman’s calculated malignity to- 
wards me, and the relentlessness of it 


arouses almost an admiration, for . 
she held at that moment in her. 


There was a sketch of his 
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possession the letter from Aline that 
I so eagerly sought, and she broke 
not only its seal but the law, to learn 
its contents. That, perhaps, has often 
been done before, but she held the 
letter for three years, then posted it 
to'me, knowing it to be useless, where, 
in a hospital in Paris, it nearly com- 
pleted the work that illness and priva- 
tion had begun. She sent it to me 
when my name was appearing in all 
the newspapers as the painter of the 
successful Salon picture of that year. 
Thus she got my address. : 
Baffled at last by the trivial fact 


‘that my only address was in the hands 


of- the enemy, spending time and 
money without result, realising that 
day by day my chances were lessen- 
ing of doing with my future what 
Aline and I had planned, I at last 
reached Paris, and took the cheapest 
top. studio at No. 9, Rue Falgarie, in 
the Mont Parnasse quarter. I worked 
with a desperate industry that should 
have earned reward, but did not. 
I lived frugally, and got the reputa- 
tien among my acquaintances of 
miserly meanness. My comrades, how- 
ever, began to show more and more 
respect for my painting, whatever 
they might think of my generosity,,- 
and this respect of his fellow crafts- 
men often buoys up a man to bear the 
indifference of the public, and the 
refusals of the dealers. I never lost 
confidence in my ultimate success, 
but there grew upon me a depressing, 
fatelistic belief that the success would 
come too late; that I should never 
seg Aline again. It was during these 
dejected hours, after I had become in- 
sqme measure an adept at my.‘pro- 
fession, that I painted the pieture 
sig¢ge known as “ The Interruption.”’ 
This is not the name by which I should: 
have called it. My other pietures 
came: back from the Salon, and:also, 
indeed, from the smaller exhibitions 
to which I sent them, with unfailing 


regularity. It has been said that the 
fame of “The Interruption” was 
newspaper-made, and not brush-won. 
The newspapers printed a romantic 
story, telling how the picture came 
to be hung in the Salon, stating that 
it caught the fancy of an uncritical 
public, but I am sure this is not right, 
and that the painting itself would 
have arrested attention not only from 
the beauty of its subject, but because 
it was produced under great tribula- 
tion of soul. AsI worked at it, I 
closed my eyes, and saw the mode! 
before me: 
black day before the altar, the mo- 
ment her father came in. There was 
no background to show that the girl 
was standing in a church, only dark 
colour that made face and figure 
stand out like a carven statue; in 
her splendid eyes the sudden fear ; in 
her sweet face the radiance of those 
ideals for which together we were to 
strive. | 
When it was finished I had no 
money to buy a frame, so I tacked the 
canvas upon the door, the head at 
the height of Aline herself as she was 
standing, her back against the door, 
the night when first I kissed her. The 
studio door was overhung by a green 
baize curtain, sliding on a rod at the 
top, thus no one but myself ever saw 
the picture.. If any visitor entered, 
it was hidden behind the curtain. 
The picture became my friend, my 
lover, my inspiration. When evening 
came on, and I was safe from inter- 
ruption, [ used to draw back the cur- 
tain, and solace myself by gazing at 
her image, as if I were a devotee 
before the picture of my saint. I 
have but a hazy recollection of 
the few days that preceded my 
illness, but 1 remember being startled 
at finding myself talking to her, 


and -hearing her voice, and when © 


I roused myself, I knew this should 
not be. On the last day in that 


Aline, as she stood that. 
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. and tried to force some brand 
tween my_ 


studio, McKenzie, who occupied 
the first floor, had invited me down 
to dinner. A number of the painters 
round about were coming, and I 
think McKenzie rather suspected 
that my own larder was empty, for 
the good fellow had tried to press 
some money on me a while before, 
which I told him I did not need. — 

It was now three years since I had 
seen Aline herself. She had become 
a dearly remembered dream, and the 
picture grew more and more into the 
reality. I felt too ill and depressed 
to go down the long stairs, and the 
idea came to me that Aline would 
be lonesome without me. I drew back 
the curtain, and, instead of the picture, 
there stood the girl herself, with her 
serious eyes looking sorrowfully upon 
me. Never was my mind clearer. 
Never was I surer this was no illusion. 
All at once I knew that my past 
doubts were nonsense, and that this 
was exactly the way Aline would 
come to me; that she had stolen 
upstairs, and oe herself before 
her own likeness. It was the most. 
natural thing that had ever happened 
in the world, and perfectly logical. 
Why, then, did she look so sad? - 

‘‘ Aline, Aline!” I cried, and flung 
my arms about her; then the world 
went out like a flecked candle. 

It seems that, in falling, my hand 
caught the canvas, and tore it from 
its fastenings, and when, some time 
later, McKenzie came bursting in to 
learn why I had not appeared, the 
door struck against my body, and he 


nearly fell over me in the darkness. 


He picked me up, and carried me 
down the long stairs into his studio 
below, where the group of. young 
fellows were singing and drinking. 
‘Run for a doctor, Smithers,” he 
cried, and Smithers ran. , 
McKenzie laid me down on a cauch, 
be- 
_ the 


set teeth. Qne o 
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students took up the canvas which 
lay face downwards on my breast. 
McKenzie says he held it up, crying : 

*“Ye gods, boys, look at this! 
Has he done it ? I never thought him 
capable of such work,” and there 
was a chorus of approval of the picture 
and belief in the artist. : 

‘* There’s no use in wasting brandy 
on a dead man,” cried the one who 
hadn’t believed in me. “Don’t you 
see how it is ? This is a case of suicide. 
There’s no model like this in Paris. 
She belongs to him. Something has 
gone wrong, and he has died clasping 
her to him.” : 

McKenzie admits that this inter- 
esting theory staggered him for a 
moment, but the arrival of the doctor 
speedily set that rumour at rest. 
Nevertheless, the absurd story got 
into the papers, and the true account 
of the circumstances, printed later, 
never quite overtook it. I was driven 
away to the hospital, and there went 
through a long illness, -which has left 
little impression on my mind, beyond 
nightmare intervals of consciousness. 

McKenzie had the picture framed, 
labelled it ‘ The Interruption,” and 
sent it to the Salon, where it was 
accepted and hung in the chief place 
of the principal room. I suppose I 
was the only intelligent man in Paris 
who was ignorant of the fact that I 
had become the painter of the hour. 

My recovery was slower than the 
nurses and the doctors had expected, 
and we were well into summer be- 
fore I was allowed an easy chair 
on the balcony of the _ hospital. 
I learned of my success in the Salon, 
which news produced a moderately 
cheering effect, enhanced by the 
financial results which the shrewd 
McKenzie brought about for me. I 
was uneasily aware that my expenses 
at the hospital were liquidated by 
the generosity of my comrades, none 
of whom were too well provided with 
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funds, excepting McKenzie, who was 
fortunate enough to possess a private 
income. He was somewhat taken 
aback at first by my refusal, which 
he characterised as stubborn, of any 
of the surprisingly generous offers 
made for the Salon picture itself. He 
said I could easily paint a duplicate, 
and he would stipulate with the pur- 
chaser that the picture itself should 
remain in my possession until this 
was done, but I knew better than he 
did that I should never again paint 
another such picture, either as a 
replica, or as an original. Besides, 
there were other reasons, into which 
I could not enter even with so close 
a friend as McKenzie. However, 
with much more acumen than I 
possessed he manipulated the dis- 
posal of the various canvases in my 
studio, and all in all, it seemed rather 
a joke on the public that they should 
now pay exorbitant prices for work 
which six months before could not 
be given away. Thus it began to 
appear that I need no longer dread 
an encounter with hard times in the 
future, when once I got upon my feet 
again. 

One day McKenzie brought me from 
the studio a letter which had been 
addressed to me there. It bore a 
foreign stamp, and the handwriting 
was unknown to me. I threw it on 
the table unopened, until my friend 
had gone. There was no scrap of 
writing inside resembling the super- 
scription on the envelope, but I 
pulled out an opened letter which 
bore the crest of the French-Trans- 
atlantic line. My heart jumped as I 
saw the handwriting, and for one 
blessed moment I thought she had 
learned my address, but when I saw 
the date was three years old, tem- 
porary oblivion came, and Mrs. 
Sponsor’s revenge was within an ace 
of becoming complete. When my 
eyes could see again, | read the 
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pencilled lines, evidently scribbled in 
a hurry, under fear of interruption : 


Dear, dear Tom,— 

I had a presentiment we would not 
be married that day. After all, in spite of 
licence and clergyman, it would not have 
seemed right to me unless my father were 
standing by. Oh, Tom, even at this 
moment we must not forget that I never 
even gave him the chance, and he was to 
learn of my resolve abruptly by telegram 
from another than his own daughter. I 
tell you this, Tom, instead of consoling you, 
poor boy, so that you will not think harshly 
of my father. The young can wait, but the 
old have few to love and a loss means a 
greater wrench, perhaps, and is more 
irreparable. Do not think I am under sur- 
veillance, or am being unkindly treated. 
He simply asked my word that I would not 
leave him if opportunity offered, and I 
gave it. He trusted me completely, and 
the bonds, if silken, are as strong as steel. 
Of all places on earth, father is taking me 
to Paris. Oh, Tom, think of that, when I 
expected my first sight of it should be in 
company of someone else. I am under only 
one prohibition. He will not allow me to 
speak of you, refuses to listen if I attempt 
to broach the subject of our acquaintance, 
frnendship, and love. He is very tender 
and gentle with me, a3 if I had been miracu- 
lously rescued from some almost fatal 
disaster, or had recovered from a mortal 
illness. I am under no restrictions, and he 
has not even forbidden my writing to you, 
but 1 think this comes from his supreme 
confidence in his own ability to keep us 
apart. He will descend to no petty device. 
but his resolution will not falter. Yet 
how illogical is man! He recoguises <ha' 
his daughter will not break her word, yet 
he does not dream that her resolution may 
prove as strong as his own. Why should I 
be like him in one quality and not in an- 
other 2? Ah, poor deluded Tom, it’s a 
determined wife you'll get, so bewase in 
time. 

I-have an intuition you will see our 
house before you see me. I fancy you 
taking the railway journey with Sally, who 
was going home as soon as she was married, 
and [I think her talk will cheer you up. 
You know you always liked Sally, but I 
shall feel jealous of that railway journey to 
the end of my days. I wonder if you will 
think to tell the man in charge that you 
are a friend of mine, for then he will let 
you into the house, and you will see my 
father’s fine picture gallery, which I had 
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been keeping as a surprise for you, believing 
in the beyond of my heart that this would 
be my last trump—that sounds like the 
judgment, doesn’t it, but I mean cards— 
to win my father round if he proved long 
obdurate, for he is a connoisseur in art, 
and a correspondent with many great 
painters of the day, whose pictures he buys. 


How, then, could he hold out against my 


famous Tom, with pictures in every Salon ? 


Why, we’d raise the price on him, dear, 


and if he held out, you’d be the one painter 
he couldn’t buy. Oh dear, oh dear, I’m 
trying to write frivolously, for I fear my 
poor boy will be gloomy, and I love to 
think that this letter will hearten him. 


And now, listen to my plan. You must 


‘come to Paris by the next boat. As soon 


as father and I are settled I shall stcal 
out to the Poste Restante, and there 
deposit a letter for you, giving our address, 
but perhaps it will be better that you should 
not write to me at the hotel, but use the 
Poste Restante also. I shall let a week 
go by, during which time I shall be the 
most devoted daughter in Europe. Then 
will come again the breaking of rules. I 
hope the police won’t begin.to notice a 
foreign girl stealing day by day to the 
Father will be seeing 
many painters in Paris, and we will be 
visiting galleries day after day; studios 
also, I suppose; and he shall have no 
reason to complain of his daughter’s lack 
of interest. Thus we may plot against the’ 
poor man, who thinks his daughter aspires 
to marry a schoolmaster ever so far away. 
Tom, he never even looked at you in the 
church. He would not know you if he met 
you to-day. You must get acquainted with 
someone who will introduce you to him, 
and then, dear Tom, be as nice to him as 
you were to me. Be your own self, and I've 
no fear of the result, only don’t expect him 
to succumb to your fascinations so quickly 
as I did. 

And now, dear Tom, good-bye fox 
seven or eight days. You will find a letter 
from me awaiting you, telling you at what 
hours of the day it will be most possible 
for me to keep any appointment you make. 
I suggest some spot in the Tuilleries 
Gardens, for father thinks of going to the 
Hotel Continental, which he tells me is 
opposite. And now, dear Tom, with a 
thousan:] kisses, forgive me for saying that 
after all this is much better than a clandes- 
tine macriage. 1 see clearly we are on the 
right way, although still plotting. 


Poor girl, poor, courageous little 
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girl! I saw her going back and 
forth between her hotel and the rude 
building at the end of the Tuilleries 
Gardens, which at that time housed 
the post-office, before the new post- 
office was finished. I wondered when 
her brave heart had sunk under hope 
deferred. To think that we two were 
in Paris together, and that Chance, 
‘which had made such sport of us, 
never brought us face to face. I got 
no sleep that night, for whenever I 
dropped off, I saw a dejected figure 
before a_ post-office window, and 
awoke, crying “ Aline, Aline! ”’ 

The doctor was in despair the next 


morning, and McKenzie in a state of - 


Celtic wrath, thinking I was to blame 
for the relapse. 

“This will never do,” he cried. 
‘“What have you been bothering 
_ your head about ? Was that a bill 
I brought you yesterday? Why 
fash about bills. Haven’t you got 
snoney enough, you miser?” — 

‘‘ Bills,’ I retorted, irritably. 
‘**' How could I incur bills ? Nobody 
trusted me.” 

‘“* Nonsense, we all trusted you,” 
but at that the doctor pushed him 
out of the room. 

I rallied quicker on this occasion. 
I had an incentive. As McKenzie 
said, I had now plenty of money, and 
was not tied by the leg to a squalid 
studio in the Rue Falgarie. Surely 
it could not be long till I discovered 
the whereabouts of Judge Arbuthnot. 
Seven days after receipt of the letter 
(I was struck by the coincidence) 
McKenzie brought ‘in the English 
paper published in Paris. I was out 
on the balcony again. 

‘That ought to interest you,’ he 
said. “‘ You must hurry up and get 
well, for the Salon closes in a few 
weeks, and we are determined you 
shall visit it before it is done with.” 

I took the paper, and read the 
heading of the article he pointed out : 


‘stopping at Interlaken. 
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‘‘The Origin of the Salon Picture.” 
Then with increasing eagerness I read 
the item : 

‘Most celebrated paintings which 
are exhibited in the Salon year by 
year containing the human figure 
carry no secret regarding the model 
who posed for it, either one of the 
professional class, or perhaps a grande 
dame of society. Every painter has 
his favourite model, who appears 
year after year in his tableaux, but 
the model who stood for ‘ The Inter- 
ruption ’ remained unknown, until a 


‘ correspondent, writing from Switzer- 


land last week, whose letter we pub- 
lished, stated that he- believed the 
original of the picture to be the only 
daughter of Judge Arbuthnot, then 
We made 
enquiries, but found that Miss Arbuth- 
not had been with her father in Ger- 
many during the year the picture 
was painted here in Paris. Yesterday 
Judge Arbuthnot arrived with his 
daughter from Switzerland, and is 
staying at the Hotel Continental. He 
was kind enough to receive our re- 
porter, said he had never even heard 
of the Salon picture, and had not yet 
seen it. He knew nothing of Prentiss, 
the painter, and regretted to learn 
from our reporter that the young 
man is still in hospital. This should 
dispose of one of the many erroneous 
items floating about regarding the 
popular painting in question. The 
reporter did not have the privilege of 
meeting Miss Arbuthnot, and so can 
make no statement regarding the 
coincidence of likeness. Judge 
Arbuthnot will visit the Salon to- 
morrow at eleven, escorted by the 
President of the Artists’ Society.” 

‘Are you acquainted with Judge 
Arbuthnot ?’’ asked McKenzie. 

66 No.”’ 

‘“He is one of the few collectors 
who appreciate what they’re buy- 


ing. 
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“What, do you know him ?” 

‘Oh, yes. He bought a pair of 
my statuettes about a year and a 
half ago, and has been in my studio 
several times since.”’ 

“What, at the Rue Falgarie?” I 
cried. 

“Yes. What do you find astonish- 
ing in that?” 

‘““ Was his daughter with him ? ” 

“I think she was. I don’t remem- 
ber.”’ 

“Good heavens, you know whether 
she was there or not ? What’s the use 
of talking like a blabbing idiot ? ” 

‘““ Look here, Prentiss, you’re tem- 
porarily suffering from lack of out- 
door exercise... Is it fame that’s 
doing this, or money ? Am I dealing 
with a haughty celebrity, or a bloated 
millionaire, or both combined into 
a despot ? Well, your majesty, I 
imagine the girl was there, and now 
that your irritability has stimulated 
my memory, I may say that that 
accounts for something familiar I 
noticed in your picture. Was she 
up in your studio, too, and was that 
how you managed to get her likeness 
into your painting ? ” 

““No, no. Excuse me, Mac. As 
you say, I’m becoming an unbearable 
beast.” 

‘*“Oh, I didn’t go quite so far as 
that. I'll give you an introduction to 
Judge Arbuthnot if you like.” 

‘** Thank you. _ I'd be ever so much 
obliged.” 

Aline’s plot was running through 
my mind—her plot of three years ago. 

“I'd like to get a glimpse of him 
first. I’m going to be at the Salon 
to-morrow at eleven o’clock.”’ 

“IT wouldn’t chance it if I were 
you, my boy.” 

**Oh, there’s no danger. Summon 
a cab for me at half-past ten or 
thereabouts.” 

* Pll take you for a drive, Tom, but 
I'm hanged if I’m going to lead you 
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through those hot and _ crowded 
rooms.” : 

** We'll see how I feel when we get 
there. I’m all nght, I think. Then 
we'll drive to the Hotel Continental, 
and you'll introduce me to the Judge 
when he returns.” 

‘““Very well, half-past ten sharp. 
I’il be here and take you out, doctor 
and the weather permitting.”’ 

There was a great crowd around the 
picture as I slunk past on McKenzie’s 
arm. I did not see Judge Arbuthnot, 
nor anyone else my eyes sought, but 
the picture itself seemed to recognise 
me. The face changed as I looked at 
it. 

‘“ Here, here,’ cried McKenzie. 
‘* Brace up, brace up, old man. These 
rooms are too hot for you. Let’s get 
outside again.”’ 

‘* Wait a minute, wait a minute,”’ [ 
pleaded. 

IT saw the hands in the picture grasp 
the side of the frame. Her face was 
smiling now that she had recognised 
me, and I divined at once that she 
intended to step down, and come to me. 
The crowd vanished from my sight. 

“Stop,” I shouted. “Stop! Don’t 
attempt that, Aline. Wait, Pll help 
you! Aline, Aline!” 

But she came running towards me 
with a cry: 

*“Oh, Tom, Oh, Tom! ”’ 

I saw with impatience a man trying 
to arrest her progress. I heard 
McKenzie mutter a curse. That 
McKenzie should make a ridiculous 
pretence of supporting me aroused my 
anger and I tried to shake him oft, but 
somenne else came to his assistance, 
and firmly grasped my other arm. 
My hot temper was passing, and I 
began tu feel hke a man awakening 
fron. a sleep, wondering what he 
had been doing. 

“Pm McKenzie,” I heard my 
friend say. “I don’t know that you 
remember me, Judge.” 
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“Oh, yes, I remember you very 
well. Is this Mr. Prentiss ? ”’ 

** Yes, gone clean dotty. I shouldn’t 
have brought him out, but he would 
come. Stubborn devil when he takes 
it in his head.” 

“Quite so,” said the unemotional 
voice of the Judge. “I rather syim- 
pathise with that state of mind. 
Let us get out of this. We're attract- 
ing too much attention. Mr. McKenzie, 
will vou give your arm to my 
daughter? IJ’ll look after § Mr. 
Prentiss.” 

“Tm all right, Judge,” I said, in 
a tone intended to be conciliatory. 
““T never felt better in my life.” 

“Of course you didn’t. Will you 
have a nip of brandy in the refresh- 
ment room ? ” 

““No, thank you: I’m all right.” 

The Judge led me along. I dimly 
suspected I was not quite compos 
ments, yet felt an inordinate desire 
to prove that I was perfectly sane. 

“ Talking of brandy, Judge Arbuth- 
not, did Aline ever tell you about 


my encounter with the Rhine 
wine 2” 
“No,” said the Judge shortly. 


‘We won’t talk of anything, please, 
until we’re in the carriage.” 

- Arriving at last at the carriage, 
I saw Aline sitting in the front seat, 
and hoped she wouldn’t vanish this 
time, as she had done before. 

** Father,” she said, ‘* Mr. McKenzie 
has gone to telephone to the hotel.” 

‘“* That’s right. I understand,” said 
her father, helping me in. He sat 
down beside me, and gave the order 
to drive to the Continental. 

I gazed at Aline opposite, those 
hands that had grasped at the sides 
of the picture frame resting on her 
lap. It seemed that natural, easy 
conversation was my role, 

‘* Nice town, Paris,”’ I said, smiling 
at her, then I saw I was wrong. Her 
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eyes filled with tears and her nether 
lip trembled. 

“Would you like to sit here, 
Aline ?”’ asked her father. 

‘ Yes, father, please,’ said the girl. 

They changed places. Mr. Arbuth- 
not rested his arm along the back of 
the seat. His was a fine profile, it 
seemed to me. 

‘* There is something strengthening 
in your father’s face. I felt encouraged 
when he took my arm just now.” 

Aline surreptitiously grasped my 
hand, and at once I knew I was 
talking foolishly. I leaned back, and 
did not speak till we were in the 
courtyard of the hotel. The lift took 
us up to a cosy parlour on the front, 
where [ sank into an arm-chair, Aline 
standing beside me, and thus her 
father left us. She threw her arms 
around my neck, kissed me, and 
sobbed as if her heart would} break. 

“Dear Aline,” I said, now thor- 
oughly myself again, “‘don’t cry. I 
never heard you cry like that before.” 

‘“No, Tom,” she sobbed, ‘“‘ that’s 
something I have learnt in Europe, 
but this is the last, I hope.” 

The door opened with somewhat 
unnecessary rattling at the handle. 
Mr. Arbuthnot appeared. Aline had 
sprung away from me, and was looking 
out at the Tuilleries Gardens, Parental 
authority was still strong. 

‘“* The doctor has come,” said Mr. 
Arbuthnot. “Come away, Aline, for 
a few minutes.” 

Aline turned from the window, 
hesitated before me, then sank to the 
floor, resting her wet cheek on the 
hand that lay on my knee. 

‘*Oh, Tom, oh, Tom!” she cried. 

“Send the other doctor away, Mr. 
Arbuthnot. I’m in consultation with 
a rival a thousand times more potent 
than he.” 

Judge Arbuthnot smiled and closed 
the door. 


IEND. 





FENCING 


By MARY CLIFTON HADDAN 


T is owing to duelling (which 
| was originally an ordeal by 
battle to vindicate truth, and 
suitable to the morality of the 
times) that the. history of sword- 
play is due, and a few words on the 
former subject, and of the weapons 
in use, will not be out of place before 
describing in detail the practice of 
fencing. 

The earliest sword known was made 
of .wood, then came bronze, and 
finally tempered steel. The Assyrian 
sword was straight and narrow, and 
could he used for thrusts. The 
Greeks used a leaf-shaped weapon, 
principally for cutting; and in 
Europe, up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the sword was. double-edged. 
During the middle ages the blade 
was lightened and tapered, and finally 
led up to the rapier. 

From the middle of the sixteenth 
century Medieval battles gave way 
to private duels. As early as the 
latter part of the fifteenth century 
Germany had a guild of professional 
swordsmen, as had Italy and Spain, 
and in our own country, in Henry 
VIII.’s time, we had the equivalent 
under the title of “ Masters of De- 
fence,’ whose weapon was the two- 
handed sword, but owing to the 
limited vision obtainable through the 
vizor when fighting in full armour, 
little fencing was possible, and in 
defence the strength of the armour 
worn was relied on. Germany holds 
pride of place for the earliest record 
on the subject, followed by Italy, 
from both-of which French writers 
borrowed: freely during the latter 
half of thesixteenth century. Italy 
became the seat of the refined 
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school, which spread thence all over 
Italians were the first to. 
realise the advantage of the point of 
the rapier over the cu of the old 
sword and buckler. 

Duels have, however, existed from 
very ancient times. The Roman 
Gladiator, armed with the Retiarius, 
sought to entangle his confrére with 
the Mirmillo in his net, while the. 
latter played to close with his op- 
ponent after an unsuccessful - cast. 
This general principle was practically 
reproduced in the later duel of rapier 
and cloak, against sword and buckler, 
which latter is the oldest form of 
sword-fighting familiar in this coun- 
try from the days of the Saxons, 
and was always the favourite with 
English swordsmen, who relinquished 
it with reluctance in favour of the 
long rapier. 

The method of handling the rapier 
is inimitably described by Dumas 
in his novels. His thrilling stories 
of duels with rapier and cloak are. 
unceasing in their fascination. The 
cloak is wrapped twice round the 
left arm for parrying, or is used 
to throw at an adversary, to en- 
velop him, or hamper his attacking 
arm. The gauntlet, or even the hat, 
was also used for purposes of parry- 
ing, as was the dagger when used with 
the rapier. This last form of duelling 
was only introduced into England 
in the twelfth or thirteenth year of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when one 
Rowland Yorke brought over from 
foreign parts a rapier, then called a 
tucke, which at once took the fancy of 
the gallants at the Queen’s Court, and 
superseded the sword and buckler, 
to the great annoyance of the 
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one can see what one’s neighbour 
is wearing ... What’s-her-name— 
looks absolutely sweet when she listens 
to Alfredo’s father giving her good 
advice . . . Heavens! I’ve forgotten 
to tell.them to give darling Mimi 
chicken instead of cream—and she’s 
so ill-tempered if she has cream twice 
running ... ‘ My little girl ?’ Good 
gracious, zo—my dear little Japanese 
spaniel! I can’t possibly stay for 
the next act—I must rush and see if 
she’s all mght.... See Giachetti 
in that box ? And there’s——Doesn’t 
look a day older than . . . Oh, look at 
those diamonds! . . . Why, I know 


her. She’s as poor as she can be, but — 


she manages to appear much better 


turned out than anyone else I know 


. . . Charming voice, hasn’t she? 


They say she’s an Esquimaux, or a _ 


Mahatma—or something extraordi- 
nary. Kennerley Rumford (such a 
dear fellow !) advised her to go in for 
musical comedy, but she said she 
felt the unseen forces urging her on 
to sing like Melba.” | 

* * * 

The amphitheatre is packed with 
people of all degrees, many of whom 
have come from recondtte parts of 
London. The “* smart set” of Upper 
Tooting is in force, and Balham, 
Bayswater, and West Ham are well 
represented. 

“., . Yes, my dear, I’m sure all 
you say is quite true, but I’m one 
who doesn’t forget old friends, and I 
do think that the Carl Rosa in the 
‘“* Bo-Girl’—as they call it amongst 
themselves—is equal to anything they 
can do here. Not but what Royalty 


Foreign singers are all very well, 


Miss Maude, but you should just hear. 


Uncle sing one of Paul Rubens’ little 
things. Why, last week at our local 
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smoker, he was encored three times 
after he'd given them something - 
from - .... Ah! you should 
just have heard Scotti sing that song 
before the curtain—as J once did. 





It had such an effect on me that I 


felt as if I could sing myself. I was 
—what you might call * carried away ’ 
—‘A Scotch and soda.’ Well, I 
.. What I 
want to know is which is Faust and 
which is Mefistofeles ? Of course, I 
know they’re rivals, but... My 
daughter, who learnt German in 
Germany, could tell me if she was 
here, but, being rather particular, she 
doesn’t care to be seen at a piece 
which is ——”’ 
* * * 

A group of scene shifters, dressers 
and attendants are taking the atr out- 
stde the stage door. They smoke strong 
tobacco, and their conversation ts both 
frank and free. | 

“© . . . When the tenor bloke come 
on, ’ee put life into everyone—’ee 
did. An’ when ’ee begin to sing 
about the champagne to Vi’letter, ’ee 
fairly knocked ’em. Straight! ... 
What a ’owdacious language them 
foreigners speaks to be sure! Why 
they carn’t talk English the same as 
you and me | don’t know. O’ course 
some on ’em can—specially when the 
income tax chaps come round asking 
"ow much they gets. They knows 
what’s what, they does! And thcre 
ain’t one o’ the perishin’ lot as ’av’n’t 
learnt for to say ’ee don’t get more 
than enough to keep ’im in soap! 
. . . . The Germans are a rum-look- 
ing crowd—that is, the gents are. 
When they’re women, it don’t much 
matter if they’re Eyetalian or English 
—you can always tell as they're in the 
Opera business.”’ 
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| might have been. The shattered deg 
was quite past repair. I saw at once, ° 


again, and then there was just the 
chance that the tailor might have no 
- more of the cloth: left, in which case, 
of course, the pair ‘of trousers was. 
done for. In addition the side of my 
boot was torn to bits, but strange to 
say, in spite of that blast of shot 
pouring past so close to me, not one 
pellet touched any part of my body. NES 
It was what you might calla close 2aeeess 
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undoubtedly would have done so had 
it not been that the little girl cuffed 
him soundly, first on one side of the 
head, then on the other, and under 
her hand the big dog cringed, but he 
glared maliciously at me, and snarled : 
‘* You wait till I meet you alone, and 
then you'll see!” 

‘“T won’t let him hurt you,” re- 
assured the girl, giving him another 
whack to make full measure. 

‘* What is the distance,’”’ I asked, 
“to a public ferry, where I can 
cross the river ? ” 

She replied that there wasn’t any 
public ferry, so far as she knew, until 
I reached the Loire. 

‘* Aren’t there any boats along the 
river >?” I asked. 

«© Yes,’’ she said, her father owned a 
boat that was concealed from our 
view by the bushes. 

‘Very well,” I proposed, “if you 
will go and get your father, Ill pay 
him for taking me across, and [ll 
give you a whole penny for yourself. ie 

This seemed to impress her as an 
attractive financial arrangement, for 
she gave the dog some confidential 
instructions, and then trotted off 
towards the house, which I knew to 
be empty. 

‘‘T say, you'd better take this dog 
along with you, and I'll watch the 
cows,’ but she replied quite seriously 
that she had told the dog to leave 


me alone, and he would do so, which - 


statement turned out to be correct, 
although the brute kept one eye on 
me, and one on the cows, and every 
time I looked at him, he snarled. 

Michael, Lord of Montaigne, writes : 
‘‘We are better in the companie of 
a knowne dogge than in a man’s 
societie whose speech is unknowne 
to us.” This may be true, but at 
that moment I would have preferred 
the ‘‘man’s societie’’ even if he 
spoke Choctaw. 

The little girl came back speedily, 
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dangling a big key at the end of a 
string, but she was alone. 

‘Where is your father ? ” 

‘*'He is working out in the fields,” 
she replied. ‘‘ I'll take you across.’ 

‘“How old are you?” 

She was eleven years and a ial 
she said, and giving further instruc- 
tions to the dog, which under stress of 
emotion he disobeyed later on, she 
broke through the thicket telling me 
to follow her. We came to the sandy 
edge of the river, and there, chained 
to a tree, was a flat-bottomed boat, 
a trifle smaller than the Lusitania, 
with high peaked ends; a huge, 
clumsy scow of appalling weight. 

‘““Great heavens, girl!” I cried, 
‘* You and I can never get that across 
the river. The first thing we know 
we'll be down in the Loire, and the 
next thing, we'll be adrift in the Bay 
of Biscay.” 

In the centre I could see the river 
was running like a millrace. The little 
tot never smiled all the time I was 
with her. She evidently looked on 
this world as no place for levity. In ” 
silence she turned the key in the pad- 
lock, then drew the clanking chain 
aboard, caught hold of the landward 
prow, and asked me to step in, which 
in fear and trembling I did. The 
boat was equipped with one long pole, 
another short one, and a very primitive 
paddle fashioned by nailing a piece 
of board to the end of a short stick. 
The girl commanded me to get to 
the further end of the boat, and when 
I had done so, she pushed on the 
landward prow, set us adrift, sprang 
in very expertly, and, seizing the 
smaller pole, began punting the ele- 
phantine craft up the river. I took 
the paddle, and endeavoured to help 
her, but apparently my oarsmanship 
was not to her taste, for she asked 
me to cease my efforts. There was a 
current running up-stream near the 
shore, and she took advantage of that 
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With great skill, digging her pole in 
the sand, and running along the 
bottom ‘of the boat, as men do when 
they are poling a canal barge. She 
kept a keen outlook for the psycho- 
logical moment, and when it came, 
with a deft twist of the pole, she shot 
the prow of this old ark angleways 
into the mill-race, gave it a final and 
powerful prog ahead, then flung her 
pole tothe bottom of the boat, seized 
the paddle, and, with a skill that was 
almost uncanny, kept the prow up- 
stream, so that the current ripped 
along the smooth side of the boat, 
and we went flying across the river 
as if equipped with turbine engines. 
She ran us on to a sand-bank directly 
opposite the similar sand-bank we 
had left, and she “‘held the nozzle 
agin the bank till the last galoot was 
ashore,’ which was myself. Then she 
hopped out and extended her hand 
for the penny. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘“‘ Youre’ the 
cleverest little girl I’ve met in a year, 
but don’t you think a halfpenny 
would be enough for this job?” 

‘““Yes,” she said, she thought it 
would, adding honestly that that was 
the right fare, but she could not 
_ repress a little serious sigh of disap- 
pointment. I happened to have one 


shilling and a penny in coppers upon 


me, and these are over-weight when 
a man is tramping, so one after an- 


other I dropped the coins into her: 


outstretched hand. As this accumu- 
lation went on, she looked up at me 
in grave alarm, wondering, doubtless, 
what sort of a lunatic she had en- 
countered. Everything is comparative 
and the money that she held in her 
two hands far outweighed in her 
estimation all of Rockefeller’s mil- 
lions. That unfortunate man doesn’t 
realise what wealth is as compared 


with this little girl of eleven and a 
demt. A slow flush overspread her 
face. 

‘Is this all for me?” 

‘Yes, all for you.” 

She dropped her riches on the firm 
sand, knelt down, took my hand, and 
raised it to her lips. I had read of this 
sort of thing in novels, but never saw 
it in real life before. She was a tre- 
mendously serious little body. 

We were startled by a wild yell 
from the other side of the river, and 
looking round I saw the wolf perched 
on a sandy cliff thirty feet above the 


she asked. 


water. He launched himself into the 


air, and came splash into the river, 
fighting his way across with far less 
skill than she had used, being carried 
down and down in his attempt 
to come directly across. The dog 
was distrustful of the tableau he 
saw across the river, and doubtless 
thought his ward was begging for 
mercy. 

“You'd better go,” said the little 
girl, “he doesn’t like you.” 

‘* But you do ? ” I questioned. 

* Yes, I do,” said she, with Brea 
solemnity. 

** Then it doesn’ t matter about the 
dog. Good-bye.” 

Looking back, I saw him crawl 
dripping up to her, and she cuffed 
him for his affectionate disobedience, 
but allowed him to get into the boat 
with her. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Raffles 
Davison, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., we are per- 
mitted to use the full-page picture of 
Josselin with the half-page drawing of the 
Courtyard. These pictures appeared in 
the Royal Academy, and will be included 
in the exhibition of Mr. Davison’s Pen 
and Ink Sketches of Brittany and Holland 
at the Modern Gallery, New Bond Street, 
from November 29 to December 12. 
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THE CONDUCT OF CAPTAIN 
RAFFARTY 


By ST. JOHN BRADNER 


Lllustrated by W. H. Holloway 


had been turned with horror 
to the Petrolov district in 
which, 


b': a week all eyes in Europe 


Russia, as everyone 


knows, is situated at the furtlier end — 


of the Black Sea, in Russia. In no 
country was that horror more intense 


than in England, for many of the. 


petroleum wells in that territory were 
ovned by English companies, man- 
aged by Englishmen, while many 
British subjects held positions at the 
wells, and especially in the town of 
Petrolov itself, which is a port on 
the Black Sea. Worse, there were 
at least twenty English families in 
the town itself, and at various spots 
up and down the oil regions ; women 
and children who, the first telegrams 
said, were at the mercy of a frenzied 
mob. The telegrams to the news- 
papers would have made thrilling 
reading were it not that so much was 
at stake. The women and children 
had been gathered together in an 
improvised stockade thirty miles east 
of Petrolov, and there, for a week, 
their men held off the bloodthirsty 
rioters. There was the account of the 
heroic ride of John Simpson down 
into Petrolov for help. The insurrec- 
tionists swore that no man would get 


through their lines alive, but Simpson 
managed it, and reached Petrolov 
bleeding from a dozen wounds, all 
but dead on his horse, only to find 
that Petrolov itself was on the verge 
of mutiny, with the authorities help- 
less, and quite unable to send even 
the smallest detachment to the be- 
leaguered further east. 

Then came the thrilling news of 
the march of the women and children 
down to the coast when the ruffians 
had set fire to the stockade, which 
had been built of petroleum-soaked 
timber, and was at best but an in- 
secure protection, only tenable in 
desperation untilhelpcame. As John 
Simpson djd not return, they thought 
he had fallen by the way, but he was 
lying, unconscious, at death’s door, 
in the hospital of Petrolov. Thou- 
sands of human wolves followed the 
devoted band, and might easily have 
wiped it off the face of the earth had 
they had but the courage to charge 


into the Englishmen’s fire, but as 


that meant certain death for those 
in the front ranks, they contented 
themselves with howling and keeping 
at a safe distance, and so at last 
the haggard party of men, women, 
and children, faint with fatigue and 
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starvation, reached the port on the 
Black Sea, and a sigh of relief went 
up in England. But the sigh was 
premature. The unfortunate British 
iiad walked from the frying-pan into 
the fire. The insurgents from the 
hills poured into Petrolov, and set 
the spark to the already smouldering 
discontent of the town. Diplomacy 
was at work in the capitals of Europe, 


keeping the wires loaded with mes- 


sages stirring the Russian Government 
to act, but the position of that 
Government was in itself pitiable. 
There were no troops at hand any- 
where near Petrolov; Sebastopol 
itself was in a state of mutiny, and 
could not be drawn upon for succour. 
The Black Sea Fleet. was in revolt, 
and more likely to fan the flame than 
to extinguish it. The loyal troops 
already in Petrolov, with some cannon, 
made a desperate stand against the 
mob that had sacked all the gun 
shops of the place. They were beaten 
back, and their cannon captured. 
Then pandemonium was let loose. 
The town came into complete and un- 
molested possession of a mob of 
madmen, and was set on fire. The 
refineries blazed like volcanoes, and 
poured impenetrable clouds of thick 
black smoke over the waters. The 
shipping was set on fire, and the 
harbour itself was ablaze with burning 
petroleum. The last words the wires 
brought from the English colony 
were that they were all besieged in 
the fourth storey of a warehouse at 
the edge of the principal wharf, sur- 
rounded by yelling demons firing 
up at them, and being themselves 
potted by the cook marksmanship of 
the men in the fourth storey. At 
this point a black veil, as of its own 
smoke, shut off the doomed port from 
civilisation. The wires stopped work- 
ing, and Europe was left in suspense. 
The only ship that had escaped was 
the Austrian iron steamer Rudolph, 
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Captain Steinberg, of Trieste. It 
took the Rudolph four days and a 
half to reach Constantinople, and the 
news her captain gave was appalling 
enough. Every ship in the harbour 
was in flames, and they had tried to. 
stop him getting out, but without 
success. Practically the whole city 
was on fire. The mob, maddened by 
their loss of life caused by the im- 
prisoned English, had piled around 
the buildings an environment of 
barrels filled with petroleum. This 
they had set on fire, and not a soul 
had escaped. The flames were reach- 
ing sky high, and illuminating even 
the dense smoke as the Rudolph felt 
its way out into the open sea. But 
Captain Steinberg had given another 
piece of news that interested the 
shipping world of London, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, and Hull, where the reck- 
less man was well known. Emerging 
from the smoke in the open Black 
Sea, Captain Steinberg had seen com- 
ing directly towards him the British 
steamer John Hampden, Captain 
Raffarty. Like the boat from Trieste, 
Captain Raffarty’s ship traded with 
the oil ports of the Black Sea, and 
Steinberg knew him well. Captain 
Raffarty had shouted through his 
speaking trumpet as the steamers 
came alongside :— 

“What the devil’s wrong with — 
Petrolov ? ” 

Captain Steinberg gave him the 
particulars that he was now giving 
the Consul at Constantinople. He 
heard Raffarty curse as the news 
was shouted to him; he advised 
Raffarty to turn round, but the reck- 
less captain had roared back: 

‘* My charter carries me to Petrolov, 
and into Petrolov I’m going.”’ 

“You're going into the jaws of 
death,” said Captain Steinberg. 

‘“Into the jaws it is, then,” said 
Raffarty. “They ll never know 
what a jaw is till they hear me talk 
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fluttered to the mast-head, and a 
rope ladder: was thrown down to the 
young man, who speedily climbed it, 
and stepped over the bulwarks on 
to the deck. 

It was a grimy, ship-worn-looking 
captain whom the young official 
found before him, but he saluted 
him with all the respect he would 
have used to the Admiral of the Fleet. 
Captain Raffarty had the reputation 
of being a hard man to his crew, but 
no one ever mutinied on his ship. 
Although many of his sailors threa- 
tened what they would do to him if 
they ever caught him ashore, they 
took care that these threats never 
reached the captain’s ears. 

‘Captain Raffarty,” said the young 
man, “‘I would be pleased to have a 
few words with you in your cabin. 
I have brought with me here a short- 
hand reporter, who will take down 
your words, and who will read to you 
your statement so that we will have 
no inaccuracies.” 

** Now, look here, my young popin- 
jay,” said Captain Raffarty, trucu- 
lently. “I know enough of the law 
to be well aware that a man is not 
bound to incriminate himself. I 
refuse to answer. If I’m to be put 
on trial, it will be at London or 
Liverpool, and not in any ‘of these 
damned foreign places. Do you hear 
that, now ?” 

‘“ My dear captain,” said the young 
man, soothingly, “there is no desire 
on anybody’s part to incriminate you. 
What I want to get is particulars of 
the escape of British subjects, and 
I see you’ve got a large number here. 
We want to telegraph to England as 
soon as possible. Already the good 
news has gone, since you put up the 
‘ All well’ signal at the mast-head, 
that the majority at least are safe. 
Invite me into your cabin, captain, 
and tell me all about it.” 

The captain, growling, led the way, 
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while the young man and his secretary 
followed. 

‘* The last news we had,”’ said the 
official, “‘ was from Captain Steinberg 
of the Rudolph. He told us that you 
had gone into Petrolov notwithstand- 
ing his warnings.” 

‘“There was nothing else to do,” 
said Raffarty. 

“Quite so, but we feared you 
wouldn’t get out again, and I can't 
tell you how pleased I am to see you.”’ 

“* Ah, you’re a very pleasant-spoken 
chap,” said the captain suspiciously, 
‘but I’ve had experience of British 
officials all over the world, and I’m 
just a trifle shy of them.” 

‘Well, you don’t need to be shy 
of me, Captain Raffarty. Please tell 
me all about it.” 

““Sure, there’s nothing to tell. I 
went into the port as I was ordered 
to, and I loaded the ship up with 
petroleum.”’ 

‘Loaded with petroleum! Great 
heavens! Do you mean to say you 
stopped in that inferno till you got 
your steamer loaded ?” 

‘Sure, and there’s nothing to 
wonder at about that. It was for oil 
I was sent, and oil I brought. You 
didn’t think I would go into the port 
and returnempty? I’m not trading 
on the sea for fun, but for business. 
Now, I admit this passenger charter 
is an extra, but I took the risk of 
that.” 

The young man laughed. 

** Just tell me what you did, Cap- 
tain Raffarty.”’ 

‘““T’ve told you already. I loaded 
her up with barrels of refined oil, took 
all my fellow countrymen and country 
women and _ fellow children that 
wanted to get out into clean air again, 
and so jingled my steamer bells, 
started the screw going, and came 
away. That’s all there is about it.” 

Again the young man _ laughed, 
while his senior glared at him from a 
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smoke-begrimed face, whose colour 
apparently wouldn’t wash off, for 
one could see that the Captain had 
tried it. 

** Steinberg told us that he watched 
you till the fohn Hampden disap- 
peared into the bank of smoke. 
How did you manage to make your 
pier, or your dock, or whatever it 
is?” 

‘*“Oh, I could feel my way to .the 


ship’s berth blindfolded at midnight, | 


if there was ten times as much smoke. 
There was no trouble at all.” 

‘* So you ran her alongside and tied 
her up?” 

‘I did not. I turned round, and 
backed in, in case it would be neces- 
sitous to get away quick.” 

‘**Did you find riots going on?” 

“Well, the place wasn’t just as 
quiet as it might have been. They 
had the brutal Saxons penned up 
in the top storey of our own 
warehouse, and they were busy piling 
round it, and rolling toward it barrels 
of petroleum, and the brutal Saxons 
upstairs were potting them like 
rabbits between the times they were 
rubbing the smoke out of their eyes, 
and the women were loading the rifles 
for them, and all in all it was the 
most delightful scrimmage I'd ever 
been so advantageous as to witness.” 


“But Steinberg told us they had | 


set fire to the oil?” 

‘““ They did not.” 

“Why didn’t they ? ” 

** Well, to do that, you see, it needs 
a torch, or a bit of fire of some kind. 
Them Russians always uses torches, 
and not being a quick-minded people, 
it took a long time to teach them the 
danger of the lighted torch. You see, 
there were some boys from one of the 
Irish regiments upstairs that were 
mighty nimble with the gun, and the 
minute a torch was lighted, and the 
ruffian started to set fire to the barrels, 
over goes the man that holds it every 


time. 
‘the torch kind of lightei them up; 
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In the thick smoke, you see, 


bang goes the gun, and over goes the 
Russian. Oh, the boys were enjoying 
themselves upstairs if it hadn’t been 
for the women and children. Indeed, 
there was one lad from the Dublin 
Fusiliers that used to be, that I could 
hardly drag away. He wanted to stay 
there and have all the fun to himself, 
and begged us to leave him the rifles 
and the ammunition, and sail away 
to the Black Sea, leaving him enjoy- 
ing. himself, and the rest of the Irish 
just wept to be allowed to stop with 
him. But I’m an Irishman myself, 
although you’d never suspect it, and 
I was going to have no darned 
nonsense of that kind, so I dragged 
them away.” 

‘“But how in the name of heaven 
did you get up to the top storey ? ”’ 

““T went up by the stairs.” 

‘Yes, but what was the mob doing 
all this time?” 

“Oh, they were loading the ship 
with the barrels of oil they had in- 
tended to smoke out the British with. 
You see, the barrels had been nice 
and handy there on the wharf for 
me, and these spalpeens had rolled 
them away, so I thought it nothing 
but fair to make them roll them back 
again.” 

‘“Good Lord, Captain Raffarty, 
you've got me dazed. Won’t you 
kindly explain how you induced the 
mob to become stevedores ? ” 

“Oh, that was a simple matter. 
Just meant a little persuasion and 
smooth talk. You see, trading as 
I have done in the Russian ports 
for twenty-five years, I’ve picked 
up a workable little smattering of 
their accursed language, and though 
I may talk it with a brogue, there’s 
something convincing in it when 
they hear me speak, and besides all 
this, I have an understanding of the 
Russian character which might be 
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consealed from an amateur like your- 
self. The Russian moujik, as they 
call him, is all mght taken by himself. 
He’s not dangerous at all, even in a 
mob, unless he’s got someone to 
stir him up and lead him. He must 
always have a leader, and ten thou- 
sand Russians without a leader are 
as harmless as the parish priest in 
Tipperary, and it isn’t every man can 
be his leader either. He'll not follow 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, but you get:a 
long-haired ruffan with a sheepskin 
coat, that says he’s a saint, and that 
he’s just either come down from 
heaven or is going back there, and 
give this saint a fine voice like a fog- 
horn, and he’ll carry half Russia with 
him. Very well, the moment my 
ship is tied up at the wharf I take 
in my hand the good sturdy old black- 
thorn I always carry with me, and 
which I cut myself in Ireland, and 
telling the mate to follow me with 
two loaded revolvers in his hands, I 
go ashore to see what the debate is 
all about. I take one moujik by the 
ear, rap him gently on the crown 
with my blackthorn, and say to him : 
*See here, what’s all this Donny- 
brook excitement you’re bothering 
with ?’ using the Russian term for 


Donnybrook, and he tells me they’ve - 


got the English penned up in the 
top storey, and that they’re going to 
smoke them out, only—and there 
was tears in his eyes as he spoke it— 
those cruel English would shoot the 
man that held the torch, and so there 
was some difficulty in getting volun- 
teers to be linkmen. It seemed that 
if a man came on with an innocent 
lantern, he got the glass smashed 
before he had time to look about 
him. The unreasonableness of the 
English in objecting to be made a 
bonfire of seemed a great grief to 
my informant. I let him go, and 
made my way through the crowd 
with my blackthorn, speaking to 
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them dacent Russian, such as they’re 
accustomed to, and not the court 
talk you'd get at St. Petersburg. 
They moved aside for me without 
any trouble, the mate following me 
step by step with his two revolvers, 
and, getting near the warehouse, I 
saw on the top end of a barrel the 
amateur Mahomet of the occasion : 
a holy man with a long beard and a 
sheepskin, who was promising para- 
dise to anybody that would set a 
light to the petroleum. I gently 
kicks the barrel out from under him, 
and Mahomet tumbles down into 
my arms. | 

“Just thrust a pistol in his ear,’ 
said I, and the mate does so, as I 
shook him upstanding on his feet. 
Then with a lovely swing of my 
shillalah, I cleared a nice space 
round us, and I addressed the crowd 
as sweetly as if I were seeking their 
vote at a general election. First’ I 
speaks to Moses with the beard. 

‘“*You’re promising Paradise,’ 
says I, ‘to your followers, but I 
don’t know whether you want to go 
there yourself just this minute. Per- 
haps you'd rather stay on earth and 
see the end of the fair,’ and he said 
he would. | 

‘“* “Very well, you'll meet no trouble 
from me at all, at all, if you do as I 
tell you. Here’s these barrels, and 
here’s my ship that I’ve just brought 
in to take them down the Black Sea. 
Now you'll march with my mate 
right up alongside of the ship, and 
you'll tell your followers to trundle 
them barrels just as quick as they’re 
able, and my crew will sée them nicely 
down in the hold. But if you try any 
tricks with me, you'll be explaining 
it to Peter at the gate before you 
get through with a sentence. Do 
you mind that, now ?’ and he said 
he did, and so I ordered him to hustle 
round his amateur stevedores, be- 
cause I wanted to get away as soon 
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as possible. He said I wouldn’t be 
taking every barrel with me, because 
he wanted two or three to smoke out 
the English up under the roof, but I 
explained to him there was plenty 
more barrels in the warehouse on the 
wharf, where these had been taken 
from to be ready for my ship, so he 
saw the reasonableness of that, and 
apologised, not knowing the barrels 
were for me. He asked me if I would 
attempt to help the English out of 
their trap, and I told him he didn’t 
read the papers, otherwise he’d know 
the Irish were the deadly enemies of 
the English, and that I had sworn in 
a Fenian Ladge to wipe every English- 
man Off the face of‘the earth as soop 
as I got time, but you see, I’d always 
been busy following the shipping 
trade. 

‘Well, Mahomet lifts up his voice, 
and he tells that here is the man 
that has sworn eternal destruction 
to the British. He’s an hishman 
that’s at war with that country. 
These barrels, it seems, belong to 
him, and now here’s his ship, and so 
they’re to leave the British be till 
that ship’s loaded and away. So 
those entirely peaceable misunder- 
stood Russians take to rolling barrels 
as if it had been their life-long occupa- 
tion. 

‘* Now, you see, I knew that ware- 
house better than any Russian there, 
and I knew that from the warehouse 
on our wharf there was a passage 
below the pier and the road into the 
prison cellars, so I unlocks the door 
of the wharf warehouse, and locks it 
behind me again, leaving the mate 
with the revolver still in the ear of 
that holy man, whom he would soon 
make much more holey if he as much 
as winked an eyelash the wrong way. 
I didn’t at that time give an order 
for the lowering of the boats, because 
my plan was to get the prisoners 
down into the wharf warehouse, so 
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that if a new Mahomet and his crowd 
came along, they could burn the other 
warehouse at their own _ pleasure, 
which, by the way, they did. Well, I 
came close on being shot by one of 
my own countrymen at the head of 
the stairs, and it was only because 
Pat Ryan was so flustrated, not ex- 
pecting anyone coming up that way, 
that. he fired a little wild, but he 
had me the next go, only I shouted 
to him a curse in Irish that made 
him give a whoop and yell ‘Lord 
save us, here’s Captain Raffarty.’ 

** Well, sure, I’m making too much 
of a triviality, and making a story of 
nothing at all, at all nm 
~ “Go on, go on, Captain Raffarty.”’ 

“Ah! well—women and children 
first, the men a-following, down the 





stairs we go into the cellar, and 


along the plank passage into the 
wharf warehouse. I unlocks the door 
on the waterside of the warehouse 
opposite to where the ship is lying, 
and outside there’s steps down to the 
sea. I come out of the warehouse at 
the front, lock the door behind me, 
curse Mahomet for not making his 
men work fast enough, whereupon 
the mate pokes the pistol further in 
his ear, and swears in English, and 
then Mahomet yells to his followers 
for God’s sake to get the ship loaded 
and away, and they, the very best 
natured people in the world, a-trund- 
ling like mad. Then I goes aboard 
and we lowers the boat, and round at 
the steps I had her sail hoisted so that 
none of the crowd might see what 
was going on, but I doubt if that was 
necessary, for the smoke was so thick 
that you could hardly see your hand 
at your. nose. : 

‘Well, I may tell you, we was 
just -in time. You see, we'd to row 
round the end of the ‘pier to the 
other side, and that wasn’t done 
in a jiffy, but at last we had every 
man, woman, and child aboard, and 
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ONE CHRISTMAS EVE 


By LILIAN GASK 


Ittustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


the prettiest girl in the 

village. At thirty-five she 

was still unmarried, 
everyone knew why. 

This was the worst of it. Priscilla 
was painfully aware that her poor 
little love story was told asa “ fearful 
warning ”’ to all romantic maidens, 
and writhed under the knowledge. 

“Look at Priscilla Pryor,” Mrs. 
Benson would remark at frequent 
intervals. ‘* She’s nigh on forty now, 
an’ a reg’ler old maid. Ef she hadn’t 
had ‘an understandin’’ with William 
Hassall, an’ waited for him, year in, 
year out, while he looked round in 
furrin’ parts for a fortune, so to 


Pr tne pe PRYOR had been 


and 


speak, all ready made, she might have | 


been married long ago, with a plenty 


of children to see to, ‘stead of a 


peaky linnet an’ a yellow cat.” 
Priscilla Pryor went back to her 
little room over the milliner’s shop 
when this was first repeated to her, 
and wept with bitterness. Only that 
very morning she had heard herself 
called “ Poor thing!” by a fellow 
mistress in the ** Seminary for Young 
Ladies,” where she taught music. 
Those thin, nervous fingers of hers 
could bring the swectest sounds: out 
of an old piano, and, though her 
salary was a small one, even for 
Sunning, want of money had never 


been one of her troubles. But oh, 
how she hated pity ! 
““Dear Miss Priscilla,” cried a 


sentimental pupil, in the midst of a 


woeful rendering of the Moonlight ° 


Sonata, “shan’t you ever forget Mr. 
Hassall? Mother says that p’raps 
he’s got a wife and family by now, 


and that if he came back with them 
it would kill you.” | 

Priscilla drew herself up and con- 
trolled her quivering lips with a great 
effort. Her pupil received a sharp 
reproof for playing out of tune, and 
muttered under her breath that Miss 
Priscilla was “‘ a sour old maid.” 

‘And so. I am,” Priscilla cried, 
when the lesson was over, looking 
sadly at her own reflection in the 
gilt-framed mirior above the mantel- 
piece. The red-gold lights had faded 
now from her pretty brown hair, 
leaving it a soft, dull mouse colour, 
which she called ‘‘ drab,” and her sea- 
blue eyes shone pale and tear-dimmed 
in the gay summer sunshine. Her 
black alpaca dress was unbecoming, 
and her neck showed painfully thin 
against her stiff white collar. 

‘“Yes—I’m a real ‘old maid,’” 
she said ; and her last faint glimmer 
of hope in William Hassall’s return 
died then. 

That evening she opened a secret 
drawer in her work table, and took 
out the only letter she had ever. 
received from William Hassall. It 
was tender and shy and lover-like, 
and concluded with a verse of poetry 
that had made her thrill with delicious 
pride when first she read it. There 
was not a tinge of colour in her face 
as she tore it into minute fragments 
and scattered it to the winds. 

She had never answered that letter 
—as she and William had not been 
‘definitely. engaged,” her mother 
had thought it would be “un- 
maidenly.”” And William Hassall, 
conscious of his own lack of fortune 
and of his sweetheart’s superior birth 
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Miss Ellis Acton. It concluded with 
a request for Miss Pryor’s immediate 
presence in town to discuss permanent 
arrangements, and added that Miss 
Acton would be glad to welcome her 
to ““The Dovecote,” where it had 
been his client’s wish that they should 
live together. | 

Priscilla shed some quiet and 
grateful tears over her old friend’s 
kindness. “To think she should 
remember me like’ that,’ she 
murmured. “It was so litle that 
I could ever do for her.” She 
had quite forgotten that it was 
she alone who stood by Emmeline 
when unkind tongues put the worst 
construction on the girlish indis- 
cretion that had nearly cost her her 
happiness. Later on, when Emmeline 
had married and gone away, their 
lives had drifted apart, and the news 
of Mr. Lawson’s death, and then his 
widow's, -had come to Priscilla 
through a mist of dreams. It was 
“so long ago ”’ since she had known 
them—and fifteen years of uneventful 
days in a quiet country village make 
a great barrier between the present 
and the past. 

Not until Priscilla was on her way 
to London-—fortunately for her, the 
summer term had ended, and she had 
only to find a temporary home for 
her linnet and her cat before she 
could get away—did she realise what 
this legacy: would mean to her. 

‘Why, I can leave the village 
now!’’ she cried aloud, startling a 
sleepy fellow passenger, who thought 
that she had suddenly gone mad. 
Priscilla sank back into her seat with 
distressed apologies, but in another 
moment she nearly exclaimed again. 
To leave those pitying and scornful 
faces—to begin another life, where 
no one would call her “ poor thing,” 
or watch her covertly if William’s 
name were mentioned. ... It was 
more than she had dared to hope 
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for, and her spirits rose as at the 
thought of freedom. 

A tall young girl with friendly eyes 
met her when she arrived at Chiswick, 
and at once took her under her wing. 

‘“*T am Ellis Acton,”’ she announced 
briefly, putting Priscilla into the fly 
as if she had been the younger of the 
two. The fragile-looking woman with 
the delicate, oval face and fluttering 
hands appealed to her protective 
instinct, and at the first sight of her 
reassuring smile Priscilla’s love went 
out to her. 

‘We're going to be great friends, 
just as Aunt Emmeline hoped,” the 
girl said brightly, and Priscilla felt 
as though she were going home. 

‘““The Dovecote”’ was perfect in 
her eyés. The small, old-fashioned 
garden was full of sweet, old-fashioned 
flowers, and the sunny window of the 
little “‘ parlour ”’ was just the place 
for her linnet’s cage. No mignonette 
was ever so fragrant as that which 
grew beneath it, and the long, low- 
ceilinged room where Priscilla woke 
in the morning to hear the twittering 
of the birds, or lay awake at night to 
catch a glimpse of the silver river 
shining in the moonlight, seemed to 
her a very heaven of peace. 

Those were halcyon days for Pris- 
cilla. Ellis treated her as she would 
have done a younger sister, and 
Priscilla was content to sit beside her 
for hours,at a time, while wonderful 
trails of vine and ivy grew beneath 
her pencil as she designed wall papers 
for a city firm. When Ellis’s work 
was finished, they would ride into 
town on the top of an omnibus, and 
Priscilla’s delight in all she saw made 
her companion think her “just a 
child grown up.” 

One evening in the gloaming Pris- 
cilla spoke of her long vigil of waiting : 
of the love that had been a crown of 
thorns instead of a crown of glory, 
though she put it in a much more 
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happened. It would be so easy— 
just to say nothing, and let people 
imagine what they liked. 

‘‘ When is it to be—where are you 
going to live, Priscilla ? ’ Mrs. Benson 
was asking shrilly. 

‘IT shall live in London,” Priscilla 
answered mechanically, and then the 
questions buzzed again. Priscilla 
said as little as possible; her natural 
shyness and reserve were held to be 
sufficient reason for her reluctance to 
“tell his name,” and before night- 
fall the story of how Priscilla Pryor 
had ‘gotten a man at last” had 
circulated through every house in 
Sunning. Mrs. Benson — supplied, 
from her own lively fancy, any par- 
ticulars that were missing, and Pris- 
cilla’s lover was mysteriously referred 
to as ‘‘ HE’ until Mrs. Benson’s Argus 
eyes deciphered “Ellis Acton” on a 
letter Priscilla was carrying to the post. 
She hailed her as ‘‘ Mrs. Acton.” 

Priscilla contradicted nothing. It 
was too late now, she thought. But 
her longing for the time when she 
could say good-bye to Sunning grew 
desperate ; she pressed her lips down 
tightly when they reproached her for 
keeping them in the dark, and prayed 
that the time before Christmas might 
go quickly. | 

‘“*P’raps he’s a cripple or a hunch- 
back,” said the sewing mistress 
sourly. ‘‘’Tisn’t natural for any girl 
to be so secret if there’s nothing to be 
ashamed of.”’ 

“Maybe he’s twjce her age, an’ a 
regular bluebeard,” suggested another 
—and this was finally decided to be 
the most natural explanation of her 
persistent silence. “She was always 
deep, was Priscilla,” ran the general 
verdict ; and the village postmistress 
felt herself entitled to a halo for her 
loyal refusal to answer questions as 
to letters sent or received. 

As the days went on Priscilla’s 
trials increased. The meek little 
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dressmaker who had, “for love,” 
worked a border of floss silk round 
her confirmation veil, entreated to 
be allowed to make her wedding 
dress, even if she were bent on getting 
her other things in town. “‘’Twill be 
sich a slight ef you have it done in 
London, “Miss Priscilla,’’ she said, 
pathetically, and in despair Priscilla 
brought out the roll of dove-grey silk 
she had been hoarding away for the 
last ten years. 

‘““Yew’'ll make a sweetly pretty 
bride, Miss Priscilla,’ said the little 
dressmaker, admiringly; and Pris- 
cilla’s heart gave a sudden leap ; for 
William Hassall himself had used 
almost those very words one soft 
spring night. 

A few days later, and wedding 
presents began to arrive. The little 
lame boy she had often played with 
on Saturday afternoons, when his 
brothers were off to cricket, carved 
her a wonderful bracket with a fat 
Cupid on the front, and the gentle 
old Vicar, who had christened and 
married her mother, wrote her name 
in an ivory-bound prayer-book that 
had been his wife’s, and gave her his 
blessing. To him Priscilla nearly 
blurted out the truth, but the thought 
of his disappointment in her was 
more than she could bear. ‘“ He is 
so truthful himself,’ she sighed. 

In spite of her trouble, Priscilla 
smiled when the table centre she had 
worked herself as a wedding present 
for Chrissy Deane came back “ with 
fondest love,” and a hideous red vase 
that had been marked “ A Bargain” 
in Miss Dickson’s “ Fancy Emporium” 
ever since she could remember, arrived 
from Mrs. Moss. Mrs. Benson sent a 
plated cruet stand with the stopper 
of the vinegar bottle missing, and the 
pupils and teachers at the “ Seminary 
for Young Ladies ”’ presented her with 
a calf-bound copy of “ In Memoriam ” 
and a case of electro fish knives. 
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mountain sheep, becoming restless, 
roamed through the woodlands, nib- 
bling the green leaves that remained 
on the brambles or the ivy that clung 
to the rocks. Jackdaws followed the 
rooks, so as to take advantage of the 
latters’ superior cunning in finding 
food, and when the allied forces were 
joined by as many noisy starlings, and 
the crowd assembled on the sheep- 
walks or arable land, the din and 
clamour became intense. 

Faster and thicker fell the flakes of 
snow. They drifted. up the glade in 
moving columns, ‘or sank. softly, 
between the branches of the trees, 
covering the bright green moss and 
crisp leaves of beech and chestnut 
with sparkling crystals. Then, as the 
breeze gradually ceased, the flakes 
clung together as they fell to the fast- 
whitening .earth, and that. deep re- 
posefulness which is ever assocjated 
with a snowfall settled over the land- 
scape. 

Listening in the quietude of the 
woods one becomes conscious of 
flocks of birds passing overhead. From 
most of these migrants no definite 
sound reaches us, but the whizzing of 
the wild ducks’ wings can be dis- 
tinguished, and sometimes the far-off 
note of a wild goose may be heard. 
Now and then the black form of a 
plover is seen for a moment, and per- 
haps a woodcock will approach the 
glade, and pass between the trees 
with a silent, owl-like flight. High 
above them all we know the strong- 
winged curlew are moving, for we can 

“Hear the cry 
Of their voices high, 
Falling dreamily through the sky, 
But their forms we cannot see.” 

Then, when the fields were blotted 
out by the thickening snow, even the 
whistle of the curlew died away. The 
cawing of rook and jackdaw, and the 
bleating of straying sheep, were no 
onger heard. Not a leaf now stirred. 
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Even the filmy twigs of the beech 
stood rigid, as if frozen in the cold 
grey heights, while all around, sink- 
ing like softest swansdown, flooding 
field and hedgerow, glade and moor- 
land, as silently as the white light of 
the summer sun, fell that shower of 
feathery flakes. 

In delicate filigree the birches 
hung their lace-work of silvered twigs, 
and every graceful spire and sweeping 
bough of the larch wood received 
their rime of glittering crystals. So 
gentle was the snowfall that the 
bracken ferns sank not beneath their 
ever-increasing load, and the tall 
reeds by the waterside still held their 
tasselled tufts in the motionless air. 

The fascination of the snowfall is, 
after all, in its quietude, in the 
appalling silence that can neither be 
fathomed: nor understood, in the 
movement which gives no sound. 
Ages ago, when the glacier crept 
slowly down this very glade, when 
the lion and the bear prowled in the 
primeval forest, when the cave man 


gnawed the flesh of the wild horse and 


strove with the hyena for the posses- 
sion of an earthy den, the snow-fields 
of the hillsides were then—even as 
to-day—wrapped in that mysterious 
and desolate gloom. 

Standing in the glade as the evening 
deepens, the snow still falling, we feel 
the gathering darkness closing in 
upon every side, mingling, as it were, 
with the unbroken hush. No bird 
utters a farewell note to the lingering 
light, and the rabbit lies still beneath 
the shelter of the whin bushes. We 
are alone with the silent night and 
the dreamily falling snow—alone with 
the glade whose pleasant verdure and 
genial tones are covered with a vesture 
of purest white. For a little while 
the curtain of Nature has fallen, and 
that peace which, passeth all under- 
standing broods over the sleeping 
glen, 
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FELL CIRCUMSTANCE 


Editor is generally a ruthless man, » 
who sometimes cuts a column of 
account into a three-line item. _ 

Newton was not a Golconda of 
news. The town consisted of two or 
’ three huge mills, numerous public- 
houses, the dwellings of the workers, 
and a railway station. Sometimes 
there was trouble, bordering on a 
riot, among the mill hands, but the 
importance of these things perceptibly 
diminished when Bowden’s account 
of them was sent in, much to the 
annoyance of Bowden, who began to 
regard the Editor as his implacable 
enemy. He resolved to try to see 
him some day, and expostulate with 
him. He also thought it wouldn’t be 
a bad plan to become acquainted 
with some other members of the 
staff. 

But Bowden had another grievance, 
which cut even deeper than the un- 
friendly attitude of his Editor. He 
felt certain there was a leak in the 
telephone. The mill had a tele- 
phone, and the Sentinel, as well as 
the opposition paper, had each a 
working arrangement with this par- 
ticular mill telephone. Directly after 
closing, Bowden had the mill tele- 
phone to himself for an hour, when 
the representative of the opposition 
paper had his innings for an hour. 
After that the watchman of the mills 
had to be called up if anyone wished 
to telephone to the city. The arrange- 
ment between the papers was that 
news telephoned after seven o’clock 
should be used by each of them. This 
wasn’t a satisfactory arrangement, 
for interests sometimes clashed, but 
it was the best that could be 
made, and besides, as I have said, 
Newton was not an important station, 
and those in the City did not seem to 
wish for a change in the existing state 
of things. Bowden had on several 
occasions secured what he was certain 
was an exclusive piece of news; he 
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had telephoned it to his paper, and 
had read it in the opposition sheet 
next morning. So he regarded the 
leak at the City end of the telephone 
as discouraging to his aspiring enter- 
prise. On several occasions he had 
written of this matter to the Editor, 
but here again the unimportance of 
Newton obstructed him, and the 
defect remained unremedied; so 
Bowden, who was an ingenious young 
man, resolved to elaborate a plant on 
the opposition sheet in connection 
with his proposed visit to the staff 
of The Sentinel. | 

The last train teft Newton for the 
City at six thirty-five, and Bowden 
meant to telephone an account of a 
crime, take the six thirty-five train, 
reach the Sentinel office before ten 
o'clock, in time to have the bogus 
account suppressed, leaving his rival 
to bear the brunt of his pilfering. If 
the opposition did not bite, then of 
course no harm would be done, while 
if it printed the bogus account, it 
would lay itself open to the charge 
of publishing false news. In order 
that there should be no hesitation 
about the matter, Bowden wrote out 
the story very carefully. He expected 
that the recounting of it over the 
telephone would not take longer than 
half-an-hour, and five minutes would 
give him ample time to catch the. 
six thirty-five, which was usually 
late. 

His account stated that a man 
named Cubnor, who lived alone in a 
farm-house, had been awakened in 
the night by a masked man, who 
took what valuables he could lay 
his hands on, terrorising the unfor- 
tunate Cubnor with a loaded revolver, 
and then escaped on his bicvcle. 

Curiously enough, the Editor, who 
never paid much attention to the 
real happenings that Bowden had 
gathered for him, took a tremendous 
interest in this bicycle crime, and it 
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FELL CIRCUMSTANCE 


* Do you plomise you will deliver 
it?” 

** Of course, but I don’t want to 
be held at the telephone all evening.” 

** ‘Will you tell him, then, that the 
robbery of Cubnor turns out to be 
unfounded ? ” 

** Oh—a fake, was it ? 
it?” | 

“IT sent it, half-an-hour ago.” 

‘* And you discovered since that it 
was bogus ?” 

** Yes,” replied Bowden. 

*’ Where did you get the informa- 
tion in the first place ? ” 

“From a man I met about two 
hours since.” — 

“Do you mean to say that you 
sent an important account like that 
without verifying it? Are you in 
the habit of sending anything you 
happen to hear on the street without 
further: corroboration.” 

“How do you know it.was im- 
portant ?” asked Bowden, his dip- 
lomacy deserting him for the moment. 

*“Oh, I don’t care whether it is 
important or not,” said the Editor, 
‘but when you break in at the tele- 
phone, asking us to do you a favour, 
it does seem that the item must be 
somewhat important. It looks as if 
you had been trying a little game 
and that it had failed.” 

“What little game should I be 
trying ¢” 

‘How should I know? Perhaps 
you have been spreading this bogus 
news about so that our reporter 
would get caught. It’s no part of our 
business to get your editor out of a 
difficulty, so you had better get your 
message to him in some other way ; 
ot care to take the responsibility 
of it.” 

“Oh,” said Bowden, “but you 
promised.”’ 

‘You have my word that I would 
send the message, and I will—I’ll send 
it to-morrow morning.” 


Who sent 
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“Da you consider that quite 
honest ’”’ asked Bowden. 

“Quite as honest as scattering 
false news about, which 1 believe you 
knew to be false at the time. I pro- 
mised to send your Message, and I 
shall do so, taking my own time about 
it. Now if you will allow our man to 
come to the telephone I shall feel 
obliged.” 

And with that Bowden had to 
leave the mill, knowing his own paper 
had a column account of something 
that never happened, while the oppo- 
sition paper would be able to com- 
pletely turn the tables on its rival. 
He was in the position of the man 
who has digged a pit and finds him- 
self at the bottom of it. Bowden 
went home and took out his bicycle. 
He had a wild idea to try and cycle 
the hundred miles to the City, but a 
moment’s reflection showed him he 
could not do it in time, so instead he 
cycled to the next village as fast as 
he could. He found the telegraph 
office there closed, and no means of 
sending a message to the City. He 
saw also that, do what he would, he 
could not get the message to his 
paper in time to prevent them print- 
ing the account of the bogus crime. 
He had taken a real man and had 
described the situation of a real house, 
and now he realised that this accuracy 
of detail would make a defenceless 
butt for their rival. He had delivered 
his paper, bound, to the opposition 
sheet.’ He conceived the wild plan 
of going to Cubnor and laying the 
case before him, getting him to pro- 
claim that he had been robbed. With 
this thought in his mind, Bowden 
cycled back to Newton, and out to 
the lonely house, which he reached 
when it was getting well on towards 
midnight. The more he thought of 
his scheme, the more he saw it would 
not work, even if Cubnor, roused in 
the middle of the night, consented. 
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THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


By WALTER HACKETT 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


father’s study, angrily frown- 

ing at the maid who stood 

by the door. “You told 
him, Ann, I had given orders that I 
was never in when he called ?”’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, miss,” replied the maid. 

““And after that he insisted on 
seeing me?’ Her tone was sin- 
gularly scornful. 

“Well, not quite that—not in so 
many words,” the maid explained. 
‘““He just wrote the note,” she 
pointed to the missive, as yet un- 
opened, which Miss Lowell held in 
her hand, “and asked me to give it 
to you at once; then he sat down 
quite comfortable like and said he 
would wait for an answer.”’ 

Helen Lowell’s blue eyes darkened 
with anger, and a wave of ‘colour 
swept over her cheeks. For an 
instant it seemed she was about to 
demand that the intruder be forcibly 
ejected; but, changing her mind 
apparently, she tore open the paper. 
The scrawled lines read, 

““DEAREST HELEN,—I will not 
accept a dismissal given me in such a 
fashion. You must see me or ap- 
point a time when you will. 
3 . 66 JOHN.” 

The masculine imperiousness of 
the words increased her wrath. 
““Must see him!” Impulsively she 
seized a pen. No writing paper lay 
before her; but she noticed a blank 
sheet among her father’s papers, 
‘and, drawing it before her, she wrote : 

‘**JoHN BLACKWELL,—You have 
taken advantage of the office you 
hold to attack the Electric Company 


S" sat before the desk in her 


of which my father is president, and 
to accuse him of buying votes. After 
such conduct your impudence in 
daring to come to his door is amazing, 
and your impertinence in believing 
that your engagement to me, his 
daughter, could be continued, is 
beyond belief. I will never willingly 
see you again. 
‘“ HELEN LOWELL.” 
.E With a vicious jab of the blotter 
she dried the ink. Then seizing the 
paper she handed it to the maid. 

‘*Give it to him at once, Ann,” 
she said in a ringing voice, “ and 
when he has read it show him to the 
door!” 

The maid took the paper, not 
attempting meanwhile to disguise 
her fervent admiration for the beauty 
and spirit of her mistress, and with- 
drew. She went slowly down the 
stairs to the drawing-room where 
John Blackwell was waiting, and 
without a word handed him the note. 
He read it in silence, though his face 
went very white, then he folded the 
epistle with infinite care.and thrust 
it into his pocket; ‘taking his haf 
and stick, he walked steadily to the 
front door and disappeared through 
it, shutting it behind him. 

Alone in her father’s study, the 
girl stood tense and eager, listening. 
The angry flush faded from _ her 
cheeks, leaving them pale and cold. 
The fierce light died from her eyes 
until once more they were soft and 
gentle. In anguish she clasped her 
hands across her heaving breast. 
Suddenly the clang of the front door 
drifted up to her from below. For 
an instant she swayed as a tree sways 
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in a storm,.then all at once sank to 
her knees before a chair and threw 
herself upon it, her head buried in 
her arms. 

‘Oh, Jack, Jack!’ she sobbed. 


Punctually at five-thirty, following 
his invariable custom, Benjamin 
Lowell mounted the steps of his home, 
and, opening the door with his latch- 
key, entered the hall. Divesting him- 
self of his hat and-.coat, which he 
hung methodically upon the rack, he 
made his way directly to the study. 
Five minutes later he rang his bell 
impatiently. 

‘“Has anyone been in my study 
to-day ?”’ he asked when the maid 
had answered his summons. The 
latter noticed that his voice was 
strained and breathless, and that his 
hands trembled. 

‘Yes, sir; Miss Helen,” she re- 
plied, and was amazed to observe 
the look of relief which swept over 
her master’s face. 

‘Ask her to step here at once!” 
he said. 

In a short time she entered. Her 
father was bending over his desk and 
did not see her. 

“You sent for me, father!’ she 
said. Her voice was sad, and her 
white face showed only too plainly 
the traces of heavy weeping. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ You were 
in my study to-day, I believe, and 
as one of my papers is missing—”’ 
He raised his eyes and ceased speak- 
ing suddenly as for the first time he 
glanced at her. For a moment he 
stared at the evidence of her grief. 
Then he went quickly toher. ‘ Helen, 
he cried, “‘ what is it? What is the 


matter ?”’ 
She made a brave attempt to smile 
cheerfully. “Nothing,” she  an- 


swered him. “Only John Blackwell 
called to-day, and I broke with hin— 
ended our engagement.” 
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Lowell smiled with grim. satis- 
“Tm glad you are rid of 
him—the demagogue ! ” he said crisp- 
ly, and then added with a sudden 
gruff tenderness. ‘“‘ But I’m sorry 
that you had a scene with him.” 

‘But I hadn’t,” she explained. 
**T refused even to see him, and dis- 
missed him with a note. Perhaps,”’ 
she continued, ‘“‘ that is how one of 
your papers is missing. I wanted a 
blank sheet of paper on which to 
write him, and took one—about that 
size,’ she illustrated with her hands, 
‘* from among those papers,’ nodding 
toward the pile of documents upon 
hisdesk. ‘‘ It may have been written 
upon on its other side; I was so—so 
agitated that I did not look to see. 
Father!” His face had grown white 
and he had staggered back from het, 
and was leaning weakly against his 
desk. ‘‘ What is it?” 

‘‘The paper—your note—what be- 
came of it ? ”’ he whispered. 

‘* Ann told me that he read it, then 
folded and placed it in his pocket.”’ 

‘Great heaven!” | 

Lowell sank into a chair before his 
desk, his head bent on his breast. A 
séntence of the young man’s famous 
speech in which he and his Electric 
Company had been arraigned flashed 
vividly across his mind: “ We will 
insist that the bribe giver shall share 
the fate of the bribe taker, and lke 
him expiate his crime.” 

It seemed as though some great 
voice was shouting the words over 
and over in his ears. With a quick 
convulsive gesture he threw his arms 
wide apart. For an instant it had 
seemed that his wrists had been 
chained together with two bands of 
steel. He could almost have de- 
clared that he had heard the click of 
the lock as the handcuffs had been 
fastened upon him. Presently he be- 
came conscious that his daughter 
knelt beside him and that her arms 
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crimes he had charged had been com- 
mitted, he had failed utterly to con- 
vince the public of it. 

Before he had made the speech, it 
had seemed certain that a brilliant 
public career lay before him. The 
speech had cost him.much ; and now 
to make his cup of bitterness full to 
the brim it had cost him the love 
of the one woman in the world. Of 
course he had known that she would 
feel hurt at his attack upon her 
father, that was only natural; but 
his straightforward nature had never 
permitted him to believe that she 
would have him do otherwise than 
follow the path of his duty, no 
matter how hard it was. And the 
attack had been aduty. There were 
dozens of men who knew that he had 
spoken no more than absolute truth. 
Oh! if he only had the proof—if he 
only had the proof that he might 
confound them all—the friends who 
were avoiding him, the politicians 
who were deserting him—Helen ! 

With a quick gesture of impatience 
that was pecujiarly characteristic, he 
turned from the fire before which he 
had been sitting and crossed to the 
wifhdow, staring out into the early 
twilight ‘of the short winter day. 


The sound of a door opening behind | 


him broke upon his reverie. He 
turned quickly. Curtis, one of his 
assistants, stood on the threshold, 
and announced : 

‘* Miss Lowell is outside and insists 
upon seeing you.” 

A moment later she had entered 
the room and closed the door behind 
her. 
the resentment which Blackwell had 
felt at her curt dismissal. Her face 
was white and sad, her great dark 
eyes were filled with tears, and in 
them there was a look of haunting 
pathos that went straight to his 
heart. But he did not speak; he 
simply stood watching her. 


The sight of her banished all. 
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For awhile she remained by the 
door silent, then all at once, with an 
odd little gesture of submission, she 
crossed over toward him with hands 
outstretched. 

** John,” she whispered, “can you 
ever forgive me ? ” 

“Helen!” he cried, and caught 
her in his arms. 

“IT was mad!” she sobbed. 
did not know what I was doing ! 
so sorry and ashamed ! ” 

He stooped and kissed her. ‘“‘ Hush, 
dear!” he said. ‘‘We shall not 
speak of it again.” 

She looked up at him radiant. 
“Then you do forgive me?’’ she 
murmured. And when he had smiled 
his forgiveness, she. added with a 
queer little excited catch in her voice, 
““And you will give me back that 
dreadful letter ? ”’ 

He laughed buoyantly. “Never!” 
he cried. “I mean to keep it —to 
hold it over your head.” 

In his joy he did not see the ex- 
pression of terror that swept across 
her face, nor did he observe the 
excited tremor in her voice as she 
asked : . 

‘‘ What—what have you done with 
it?” 

‘It’s in my pocket,” he said. “I 
haven’t looked at it since I read it for 
the first time at your home.” 

Relief flashed into her eyes. Gently 
she laid her hand on his shoulder. 
‘Give it to me, John,” she implored 
him. ‘“ Please do!” 

Laughingly he drew it from his 
pocket, and held it up before her. 
“Pil not give it to you,” he cried 
gaily; “but I shall sell it. What 
do you offer ? ” | 

Vainly she stretched her hand out 
toward the paper; ‘vainly she tried 
to speak, to utter some laughing 
retort. But her muscles were para- 
lised and the words failed her; for 
what she feared most had happened— 
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ue eyes had fallen upon the writing | 
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the back of the note.. 


hand and laughingly spread it out, 
that he might read it. 


Flecte Company.” 
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what the result would be if he did use 
it—a complete vindication,a stepping- 
stone to the honours he so dearly 
craved, the consciousness of having 
done his fullduty. And against these 
things stood Helen. Could he use 
this evidence which she had inno- 
cently placed in his hands to make 
war upon her father? A _ sudden 
thought cut him to the heart. It was 
to gain possession of the paper that 
she had come there to see him! 
Her plea for forgiveness had all‘been 
a ruse to induce him to give back her 
note! Slowly he raised his face, as 
white and set now as her own, and 
looked her in the eyes. - 

“You came here this afternoon 
because of this?” he whispered, 
holding up the paper. 

She made an effort to speak ; but 
no sound came from between her 
white lips. Then silently she nodded 
her assent. As he saw and under- 
stood, he reeled back as though she 
had struck him. Presently, without a 
word, he stepped forward and placed 
the paper in her hand. 

A few hours later John Blackwell 
sat alone in his rooms, vainly at- 
tempting to find words in which to 
write his resignation from office. He 
had had no other thought since he had 
surrendered to Helen the proof of her 
father’s crime. That act he believed 
had been directly contrary to his 
sworn duty. He had betrayed the 
people’s trust, and the only way in 
which he could atone for the act was 
by retiring from his office. 

Presently his servant entered. 

Mr. Lowell wishes to sce you 
at once,” explained the man. 

Before the words were fairly out 
of his mouth, Lowell brushed him 
aside and entered the room. 

‘“Mr. Blackwell,’ he exclaimed, 
“you Must not refuse to see me! It 
is of vital importance.” 

Blackwell turned inquiringly to- 
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ward Lowell, 
before him. 

‘* About the Electric charter,’ he 
explained. “I have brought with me 
a letter from the directors of the 
company withdrawing their applica- 
tion for it. I have also brought my 
resignation as an officer of the 
corporation. I wish to surrender 
them to you, that you may see they 
are properly delivered.”’ 

A great weight fell off Blackwell’s 
heart. After all, then, he would not 
have to retire from his office in dis- 
grace. He had won his fight. 

“You will be satisfied with these 
acts,” asked Lowell, tremulously, “‘and 
will not insist upon prosecution ? ”’ 

Yes,” replied Blackwell. 

“Then,” obviously Lowell was 
painfully embarrassed—*“ then may 
I ask that you destroy the photo- 
graph that you had made of the—er— 
paper which my daughter gave you.” 

‘* Photograph ?”’ repeated Black- 
well, puzzled. ““ Who told you that 
I had had the document’ photo- 
graphed ?” 

“My daughter,”’ responded Lowell. 
‘She told me that you insisted upon 
my making these—er—concessions 
before you would destroy it.” 

A great light broke over the young 
man. He leaped to his feet. “‘ Your 
daughter!’ he demanded. ‘‘ Where 
isshe?” 

“In the carriage below. She told 
me if you asked that question I was 
to tell you.” 

With a radiant face, Blackwell 
swung about upon his heel and 
started for the door. Just as he 
crossed the threshold, Lowell over- 
took him and laid his hand upon his 
arm. 

‘“The photograph, Mr. Blackwell,” 
he demanded. 

Blackwell looked down at him and 
laughed lightly. 

‘There never was one,” 


who stood nervously 


he said. 





THE FAME OF SIDNEY ORMOND 


By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by Rex Osborne 


r |’: Monarch in the Arabian 
story had an ointment which, 

_ put upon the right eye, enabled 
him to see through the walls 

of houses. If the Arabian despot 
had passed along a narrow street 
leading into a main thoroughfare of 
London, one night just before the 
clock struck twelve, he would have 
beheld, in a dingy back room of a 
large building, a very strange sight. 


He would have seen King Charles’ 


the First seated in friendly converse 
with none other than Oliver Crom- 
well. 

The room in which these two noted 
people sat had no carpet and but 
few chairs. A shelf extended along 
one side of the apartment, and it was 
covered with mugs containing paint 
and grease. Brushes were littered 
about, and a wig lay in a corner. A 
mirror stood at either end of the shelf, 
and beside these flared two gas-jets, 
protected by wire baskets. Hanging 
from nails driven in the walls were 
coats, waistcoats, and trousers of 
more modern cut than the costumes 
worn by the two men. 

King Charles, with his pointed 
beard and his ruffles of lace, leaned 
picturesquely back in his chair, which 
rested against the wall. He was 
smoking a very black briar-root pipe, 
and perhaps His Majesty enjoyed the 
weed all the more that there was just 
above his head, tacked to the wall, a 
large placard, containing the words, 
‘*No smoking allowed in this room, 
or in any other part of the theatre.” 

Cromwell, in more sober garments, 
had an even jauntier attitude than 


the King, for he sat astride the chair 
with his chin resting on the back of 
it, smoking a cigarette in a meer- 
schaum holder. 

‘‘I!’m too old, my boy,” said the 
King, “‘ and too fond of my comfort ; 
besides, I have no longer any ambi- 
tion. When an actor once realises 
that he will never be a Charles Kean 
or a Macready, then come peace and 
the enjoyment of life. Now, with 
you it is different : you are, if I may 
say so in deep affection, young and 
foolish. Your project is a most hare- 
brained scheme. You are throwing . 
away all you have already won.” 

‘ Good gracious ! ” cried Cromwell, 
impatiently, “what have I won?” 

‘You have certainly won some- 
thing,” resumed the elder calmly, 
“when a person of your excitable 
nature can play so well the sombre, 
taciturn character of Cromwell. You 


have mounted several rungs, and the 


whole ladder lifts itself up before you. 
You have mastered two or three 
languages, while I know but one, 
and that imperfectly. You have 
studied the foreign drama, while I 
have not even read all the plays of 
Shakespeare. I can do a hundred 
parts conventionally well. You will, 
some day, do a great part as no other 
man on earth can act it, and then 
fame will come to you.. Now you 
propose recklessly to throw all this 
away and go into the wilds of Africa.” 

“ The particular ladder you offer 
me,” said Cromwell, “I have no 
desire to climb: I am sick of the 
smell of the footlights and the whole 
atmosphere of the theatre. [I am 
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THE 


it all?” cried Charles. 
your object ?” 

“Fame, my boy, fame!” cried 
Cromwell enthusiastically, flinging 
the chair from. undér him and pacing 
the narrow room. ‘If I can get from 
coast to coast without taking the 
life of a single native, won’t that be 
something greater than all the play- 
acting from now till Doomsday ? ” 

‘I suppose it will,” said the King 
gloomily ; “ but you must remember 
you are the only friend I have, and 
I have reached an age when a man 
does not pick up friends readily.” 

Cromwell stopped in his walk and 
grasped the King by the hand. “ Are 
you not the only friend I have?” he 
said. “Why can you not abandon 
this ghastly sham and come with me, 
as I asked you to at first ? How can 
you hesitate when you think of the 
glorious freedom of the African forest, 
and compare it with this cribbed 
and cabined and confined business we 
are now at?” 


** What is 


The King shook his head slowly, 


and knocked the ashes from his pipe. 
He seemed to have some trouble in 
keeping it alight, probably because 
of the prohibition on the wall. 
““As I said before,” replied the 
King, “I am too old. There are no 
pubs in the African forest where a 
man can get a glass of beer when he 
wants it. No, Ormond, African travel 
is not for me. If you are resolved to 
go, go and God bless you; I will 
stay at home and carefully nurse 
your fame. I shall from time to time 
drop appetising little paragraphs into 
the papers about your wanderings, and 
when you are ready to come back to 
England, all England will be ready to 
listen to you. You know how interest 
is worked up in the theatrical business 
by judicious puffing in the papers, 
and I imagine African exploration 
requires much the same treatment. 
If, it were not for the Press, my 
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boy, you could explore Africa till 
you were blind and nobody would 
hear a word about it, so I will be 
your advance agent, and make ready 
for your home-coming.”’ . 

At this point in the conyersation 
between these two historic characters 
the janitor of the theatre put his 
head into the room and reminded 
the celebrities that it was very late, 
whereupon both king and commoner 
rose, with some reluctance, and 
washed themselves; the King be- 
coming, when he put on the ordinary 
dress of an Englishman, Mr. James 
Spence, while Cromwell, after a 
similar transformation, became Mr. 
Sidney Ormond; and thus, with 
nothing of Royalty or Dictatorship 
about them, the two strolled up the 
narrow street into the main thorough- 
fare and entered their favourite mid- 
night restaurant, where, over a be- 
lated meal, they continued the dis- 
cussion of the African project, which 
Spence persisted in looking upon as 
one of the maddest expeditions that 
had ever come to his knowledge ; 
but the talk was futile, as most talk 
is, and within a month from that time 
Ormond was on the ocean, his face 
set towards Africa. 

Another man took Ormond’s place 
at the theatre, and Spence continued 
to play his part, as the papers said, 
in his usual acceptable manner. He 
heard from his friend, in due course, 
when he landed. Then at intervals 
came one or two letters showing how 
he had surmounted the numerous 
difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend. After a long interval came a 
letter from the interior of Africa, 
sent to the coast by messenger. 
Although at the beginning of this 
letter Ormond said he had but faint 
hope of reaching his destination, he, 
nevertheless, gave a very complete 
account of his wanderings and deal- 
ings with the natives, and up to that 
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’ , 
point his journey seemed to be most 
satisfactory. He enclosed several 
photographs, mostly very bad ones, 
which he had managed to develop 
and print in the wilderness. One, 
however, of himself was easily recog- 
nisable, and Spence had it copied and 
enlarged, hanging the framed enlarge- 
ment in whatever dressing-room fate 
assigned to him; for Spence never 
had a long engagement at any one 
theatre. He was a useful man who 
could take any part, but had no 
speciality, and London was full of 
such. 

For a long time he heard nothing 
from his friend, and the newspaper 
men to whom Spence indefatigably 
furnished interesting items about the 
lone explorer began to look upon 
Ormond as an African Mrs. Harris, 
and the paragraphs, to Spence’s deep 
regret, failed to appear. The jour- 
nalists, who were a flippant lot, used 
to accost Spence with, “‘ Well, Jimmy, 
how’s your African friend ? ” and the 
more he tried to convince them, the 
less they believed in the peace-loving 
traveller. 

At last there came a final letter 
from Africa, a letter that filled the 
tender, middle-aged heart of Spence 
With the deepest grief he had ever 
known. It was written in a shaky 
hand, and the writer began by saying 
that he knew neither the date nor 
his locality. He had been ill and-de- 
lirious with fever, and was now, at 
last, in his right mind, but felt the 
grip of death upon him. The natives 
chad told him that no one ever re- 
covered from the malady he had 
caught in the swamp, and his own 
feelings led him to believe that his 
case was hopeless. The natives had 
been very kind to him throughout, 
and his followers had promised to 
bring his boxes to the coast. The 
boxes contained the collections he 
had made, and also his complete 
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journal, which he had written up to 
the day he became ill. 

Ormond begged his friend to hand 
over his belongings to the Geo- 
graphical Society, and to arrange for 
the publication of his journal, if 
possible. It might secure for him the 
fame he had died to achieve, or it 
might not; but, he added, he left 
the whole conduct of the affair un- 
reservedly to his friend, in whom he 
had that love and confidence which a 
man gives to another man but once 
in his life—when he is young. The 
tears were in Jimmy’s eyes long before 
he had finished the letter. 

He turned to another letter he had 
received by the same mail, and ‘which 
also bore the South African stamp 
upon it. Hoping to find some news 
of his friend, he broke the seal, but 
it was merely an intimation from the 


_steamship company that half-a-dozen 


boxes remained at the southern ter- 
minus of the line addressed to him ; 
but, they said, until they were assured 
the carriage upon them to South- 


ampton would be paid they would 


not be forwarded. 

A week later, the London papers 
announced in large type, “* Mysterious 
disappearance of an actor.” The well- 
known actor, Mr. James Spence, had 
left the theatre in which he had been 
playing the part of Joseph to a great 
actor’s Richelieu, and had not been 
heard of since. The janitor remem- 
bered him leaving that night, for he 
had not returned his salutation, 
which was most unusual. His friends 
had noticed that for a few days previ- 
ous to his disappearance he had been 
apparently in deep dejection, and 
fears were entertained. One journalist 
said jestingly that probably Jimmy 
had gone to see what had become of 
his African friend; but the joke, 
such as it was, was not favourably 
received, for when a man is called 
Jimmy until late in life, it shows that 
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The story was about a man who 
had written a play, and who thought, 
as every playwright thinks, that it 
was a great addition to the drama, 
and would bring him fame and for- 


tune. He took this play to a London - 


manager, but heard nothing of it fora 
long time, and at last it was returned 
to him. Then, on going to a first night 
at the theatre to see a new tragedy, 
which this manager called his own, 
he was amazed to see his rejected 
play, with certain changes, produced 
upon the stage, and when the cry 
** Author! Author!” arose, he stood 
up in his place ; but illness and priva- 
tion had done their work, and he died 
proclaiming himself the author of the 
lay. 

‘* Ah,” said the man, when the 
reading was finished, “I cannot tell 
you how much the story has interested 
me. I once was an actor myself, and 
anything pertaining to the stage 
appeals to me, although it is years 
since I saw a theatre. It must be 
hard luck to work for fame and then 
be cheated out of it, as was the man 
in the tale; but 1 suppose it some- 
times happens, although, for the 
honesty of human nature, I hope not 
very often.” 

‘* Did you act under your own name, 
or did you follow the fashion so many 
of the profession adopt?” asked 
the girl, evidently interested when he 
spoke of the theatre. 

The young man laughed for, per- 
haps, the first time on the voyage. 
*“Oh,”’ he answered, ‘‘I was not at 
all noted. I acted only in minor parts, 
and always under my own name, 
which, doubtless, you have never 
heard—it is Sidney Ormond.” 

“What!” cried the girl in amaze- 
ment; ‘not Sidney Ormond, the 
African traveller ? ” 

The young man turned his wan 
face and large, melancholy cyes upon 
his questioner. 
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““T am certainly Sidney Ormond, 
an African traveller, but I don't 
think I deserve the ‘the,’ you know. 
I don’t imagine anyone has heard of 
me through my travelling any more 
than through my acting.” 

“The Sidney Ormond I mean,” 
she said, “ went through Africa with- 
out firing a shot; whose book ‘A 
Mission of Peace,’ has been such a 
success both in England and America. 
But, of course, you cannot be he; 
for I remember that Sidney Ormond 
is now lecturing in England to tre- 
mendous audiences all over the 
country. The Royal Geographical 
Society has given him medals or 
degrees, or something of that sort— 
perhaps it was Oxford that gave the 
degree. I am sorry I haven’t his 
book with me, it would be sure to 
interest you ; but someone on board 
is almost certain to have it, and I 
will try to get it for you. I gave mine 
to a friend jn Cape Town. What a 
funny thing it is that the two names 
should be exactly the same.” 

“It is very strange,” said Ormond, 
gloomily, and his eyes again sought 
the horizon, and he seemed to relapse 
into his usual melancholy. - 

The girl rose from her seat, saying 
she would try to find the book, and 
left him there meditating. When she 
came back, after the lapse of half an 
hour or so, she found him sitting just 
as she had left him, with his sad eyes 
on the sad sea. The girl had a 
volume in her hand. ‘“‘ There,” she 
said, “I knew there would be a copy 
on board, but I am more bewildered 
than ever; the frontispiece is an 
exact portrait of you, only you are 
dressed differently, and do not look 
” the girl hesitated, “‘so ill as 
when you came on board.” 

Ormond looked up at the girl with 
a smile, and said: 

“ You might say with truth, so ill 





as I look now.”’ 
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“Oh, the voyage has 
good. You seem ever 
better than when you 
board.” 

‘* Yes, I think that is so,” said 
Ormond, reaching for the volume she 
held in her hand. He opened it at the 
frontispiece and gazed long at the 
picture. 

The girl sat down beside him and 
watched his face, glancing from it to 
the book. | 

‘*It seems to me,” she said at last, 
“that the coincidence is becoming 
more and more striking. Have you 
ever seen that portrait before ? ” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Ormond, slowly. ‘I 
recognise it as a portrait I took of 
myself in the interior of Africa which 
I sent to a dear friend of mine; in 
fact, the only friend I had in England. 
I think I wrote him about getting 
together a book out of the materials 
I sent him, but I am not sure. I was 
very ill at the time I wrote him my 
last letter. I thought I was going to 
die, and told him so. I feel somewhat 
bewildered, and don’t quite under- 
stand it all.” 

‘“‘T understand it,” cried the girl, 
her face blazing with indignation. 
‘“Your friend is a traitor. He is 
reaping the reward that should have 
been yours, and so poses as the African 
traveller, the real Ormond. You 
must put a stop to it when you reach 
England, and expose his treachery to 
the whole country.” 

Ormond shook his head slowly 
and said— 

‘J cannot imagine Jimmy Spence 
a traitor. If it were only the book, 
I think that could easily be ex- 
plained, for I sent him all my notes 
of travel and materials ; but I cannot 
understand him taking the medals or 
degrees.” 

The girl made a quick gesture of 
impatience. 

“Such things, 


done you 
so much 
came on 
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be explained. You must confront 
him and expose him.” 

‘“* No,”? said Ormond, ‘“‘I shall not 
confront him. I must think over the 
matter for a time. I am not quick 
at thinking, at least just now, in the 
face of this difficulty. Everything 
seemed plain and simple before, but 
if Jimmy Spence has stepped into 
my shoes, he is welcome to them. 


Ever since I came out of Africa I seem © 


to have lost all ambition. Nothing 
appears to be worth while now.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, “that 1s 
because you are in ill-health. You 
will be yourself again when you reach 
England. Don’t let this trouble you 
now —there is plenty of time to think 
it all out before we arrive. I am 
sorry I spoke about it ; but, you see, 
I was taken by surprise when ‘you 
mentioned your name.” 

** Tam very glad you spoke to me,”’ 
said Ormond, in a more cheerful 
voice. “‘ The mere fact that you have 
talked with me has encouraged me 
wonderfully. I cannot tell how much 
this conversation has been to me. I 
am a lone man, with only one friend 


in the world—I am afraid I must add . 


now, without even one friend in the 
world. I am grateful for your interest 
in me, even though it was only com- 
passion for a wreck—for a derelict, 
floating about on the sea _ of 
life.” 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes, 
and she did not speak for a moment, 
then she laid her hand softly on 
Ormond’s arm, and said, ‘* You are 
not a wreck, far from it. You sit 
alone too much, and I am afraid that 
what I have thoughtlessly said has 
added to your trouble.” The girl 
paused in her talk, but after a moment 
added : 

* Don’t you think you could walk 
the deck for a little?” 

“T don’t know about amine’ 
said Ormond, with a little laugh, ** but 


~ 
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I'll come with you if you don’t mind 
an encumbrance.” 

He rose somewhat uasteacny, and 
she took his arm. 

You must look upon me as your 
physician,” she said cheerfully, ° ‘and 
I shall insist that my orders are 
obeyed.” 

‘IT shall be delighted to be under 
your charge,” said Ormond, “ but may 
I not know my physician’s name ? ” 

The girl blushed deeply when she 
realised that.she had had such a long 
conversation with one to whom she 
had never been introduced. She had 
regarded him as an invalid, who 
needed a few words of cheerful en- 
couragement, but as he stood up she 
saw that he was much younger than 
his face and appearance had led her 
to suppose. 

‘““My name is Mary Radford,” she 
said. 

‘““ Miss Mary Radford ?”’ inquired 
Ormond. 

‘*Miss Mary Radford.” 


That walk on the deck was the. 


first of many, and it soon became 
evident to Ormond that he was rapidly 
becoming his old self again. If he 
had lost a friend in England, he had 
certainly found another on board 
ship to whom he was getting more 
and more attached as time went on. 
The only point of disagreement be- 
tween them was in regard to the con- 
fronting of Jimmy Spence. Ormond 
was determined in his resolve not to 
interfere with Jimmy and his ill- 
gotten fame. 

As the voyage was nearing its end, 
Ormond and Miss Radford stood to- 
gether leaning over the rail conversing 
quietly. They had become very great 
friends indeed. 

* But if you will not expose this 
man,” said Miss Radford, “ what, 
then, is your purpose when you land ? 
Are you going back to the stage 
again 2” 
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** T don’t think so,” replied Ormond. 
‘I shall try to get something" to do, 
and live quietly for a while.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, “I have no 
patience with you.” 

“I am sorry for that, Mary,” said 
Ormond, “ for, if I can make a living, 
I intend asking you to be my wife.” 

‘“Oh!” cried the girl breathlessly 
turning her head away. 

“Do you think I would have any 
chance ?”’ asked Ormond. 

“Of making a living ?”’ inquired 
the girl, after a moment’s silence. 

‘“No, I am sure of making a living, 
for I have always done so; therefore 
answer my question, Mary. Do you 
think I would have any chance?” 
and he placed his hand softly 
over hers, which lay on the ship’s 


rail. The girl did not answer, 
but she did not withdraw her 
hand ; she gazed down at the bnght 


green water with its tinge of foam. 

‘* T suppose you know,” she said at 
length, “‘ that you have every chance, 
and you are merely pretending ignor- 
ance to make it easier for me, because 
I have simply flung myself at your 
head ever since we began the voyage.” 

‘“T am not pretending, Mary,” he 
said. ‘ What I feared was that your 
interest was only that of a nurse in a 
somewhat backward patient. I was 
afraid I had your sympathy, but not 
your love. Perhaps such was the case 
at first.” 

‘Perhaps such was the case—at 
first, but it is far from being the truth 
now —Sidney.”’ 

The young man made a motion to 
approach nearer to her, but the girl 
drew away, whispering : 

“There are other people besides 
ourselves on deck, remember.”’ 

‘“{ don’t believe it,” said Ormond, 
gazing fondly at her. “I can see no 
one but you. I believe we are floating 
alone on the ocean together, and that 
there 1s no one else in the wide world, 
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n the very large audience that greeted 
him. When he came on the platform 
she was so amazed at his personal 
appearance that she cried out, but 
fortunately her exclamation was lost 
in the applause that greeted the 
lecturer. The man was the exact 
duplicate of her betrothed. 

She listened to the lecture in a daze; 
it seemed to her that even the tones 
of the lecturer’s voice were those of 
her lover. She paid little heed to the 
matter of his discourse, but allowed 
her mind to dwell more on the coming 
interview, wondering what excuses the 
fraduulent traveller would make for 
his perfidy. When the lecture was 
over, and the usual vote of thanks 
had been tendered and accepted, 
Mary Radford still sat there while the 
rest of the audience slowly filtered out 
of the large hall. She rose at last, 
nerving herself for the coming meet- 
ing, and went to the side door, where 
she told the man on duty that she 
wished to see the lecturer. The man 
said that it was impossible for Mr. 
Ormond to see any one at that mo- 
ment ; there was to be a big supper ; 
he was to meet the Mayor and Cor- 
poration; and so the lecturer had 
said he could see no one. 

“Will you take a note to him if 
I write it ?”? asked the girl. 

‘TI will send it in to him; but if’s 
no use, he won’t see you. He refused 
to see even the reporters,” said the 
door-keeper, as if that were final, and 
a man who would deny himself to 
the reporters would not admit 
Royalty itself. 

Mary wrote on a slip of paper the 
words, ‘“‘ The affianced wife of the 
real Sidney Ormond would like- to 
see you for a few moments,” and this 
brief note was taken in to the lecturer. 

The door-keeper’s faith in the con- 
stancy of public men was rudely 
shaken a few minutes later, when the 
messenger returned with orders that 
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the lady was to be admitted at once. 
When Mary entered the green- 
room of the lecture-hall she saw the 
double of her lover standing near the 
fire, her note in his hand and a look 
of incredulity on his face. 
The girl barely entered the room, 


and, closing the door, stood with her 


back against it. The man was the 
first to speak. | 

““I thought Sidney had told me 
everything; I never knew he was 
acquainted with a young lady, much 
less engaged to her.” 

“You admit, then, that you are 
not the true Sidney Ormond ? ” 

“TI admit it to you, of course, if 
you were to have been his wife.” 

‘“T am to be his wife, I hope.” 

‘** But Sidney, poor fellow, is dead ; 
dead in the wilds of Africa.” 

‘* You will be shocked to learn that 
such is not the case, and that your 
imposture must come to an end. 
Perhaps you counted on his friendship 
for you, and thought that even if he 
did return he would not expose you. 
In that you were quite right, but you 
did not count on me. Sidney Ormond 
is at this moment in London, Mr. 
Spence.” a 

Jimmy Spence, paying no attention 
to the accusations of the girl, gave 
a war-whoop which had formerly been 
so effective in the second act of 
Pocahontas, in which Jimmy had 
enacted the noble savage, and 
then he danced a jig that had done 
service in Colleen Bawn. While the 
amazed girl watched these antics, 
Jimmy suddenly swooped down upon 
her, caught her around the waist, and 
whirled her wildly around the room. 
Setting her down in a corner, Jimmy 
became himself again, and dabbed his 
heated brow carefully with his hand- 
kerchief, so as not to disturb the 
make-up. 

‘‘ Sidney in England again ? That’s 
too good news to be true. Say it 
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again, my girl, I can hardly. believe 
it. Why didn’t he corhe with you ? 
Is he ill?” 

** He has been very ill.” 

““ Ah, that’s it, poor fellow. I 
knew nothing else would have kept 
him. And then when he telegraphed 
to me at the old address on landing, 
of course there was no reply, because 
you see I had disappeared. But Sid 
wouldn’t know anything about that, 
and so he must be wondering what has 
become of me. [I'll have a great story 
to tell him when we meet ; almost as 
good as his own African experiences. 
We'll go right up to London to-night, 
as soon as this confounded supper is 
over. And what is your name, my 
girl ?” | 

‘* Mary Radford.” 

‘““ And you’re engaged to old Sid, 
eh ? Well! well! well! well! 
This is great news. You mustn’t 
mind my capers, Mary, my dear; 
you see, I’m-the only friend Sid has, 
and I’m old enough to be your father. 
I look young now, but you wait till 
the paint comes off. Have you any 
money? I mean, to live on “when 
you’re married; because I know 
Sidney never had much.” 

‘‘T haven’t very much either,” 
said Mary, with a sigh. 

Jimmy jumped up and paced the 
room in great glee, laughing and slap- 
ing his thigh. 

‘“‘That’s first-rate,” he cried. 
“Why, Mary, I’ve got over £20,000 
in the bank saved up for you two. 
The book and lectures, you know. I 
don’t believe Sid himself could have 
done as well, for he always was care- 
less with money—he often lent me 
the last penny he had, and never kept 
any account of it; and I never 
thought of paying it back, either, until 
he was gone, and then it worried me.” 

The messenger put his head into 
the room, and said the Mayor and 
Corporation were waiting. 
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“Oh, hang the Mayor and the 
Corporation!” cried Jimmy; _ then, 
suddenly recollecting himself, he 
added, hastily, ‘‘ No, don’t do that. 
Give them Jimmy—I mean Sidney 
Ormond’s compliments, and_ tell 
his Worship that I have just had 
some very important news from 
Africa, but will be with him directly.” 

When the messenger was gone 
Jimmy continued in high feather: 
** What a time we shall have in Lon- 
don. We’ll all three go to the old 
familiar theatre, yes, and by Jove, 
we'll pay for our seats; ¢hat-will be 
a novelty. Then we will have supper. 
where Sid and I used to eat. Sidney 
shall talk, and you and I will listen ; 
then I shall talk, and you and Sid 
will listen. You see, my dear, I’ve 
been to Africa, too. When I got 
Sidney’s letter’ saying he was dying I 
just moped about and was of no use 
to anybody.. Then I made up my 
mind what to do. Sid had died for 
fame, and it wasn’t just he shouldh’t 
get what he paid so dearly for. I 
gathered together what money I 
could and went to Africa, steerage. I 
found I couldn’t do anything there 
about searching for Sid, so I resolved 
to be his understudy and bring fame 
to him, if it were possible. I sank 
my own identity and made up as 
Sidney Ormond, took his boxes and 
sailed for Southampton. I have been 
his understudy ever since, for after 
all, I always had a hope he would 
come back some day, and then every- 
thing would be ready for him to take 
the principal vole, and let the old 
understudy go back to the boards 
again and resume competing with the 
reputation of Macready. 

«Tf Sid hadn’t come back in another 
year, I was going totake alecturing trip 
in America, and when that was done, I 
intended to set out in great state for 
Africa, disappear into the forest as 
Sidney Ormond, wash the paint off, 
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on Easter Sunday: Pepe, like all 
Spaniards, realized that bright sun 
and hot weather were necessary for a 
good bull-fight, as necessary, almost, 
as the bull itself, since when the bull is 
overheated he fights better, 1s more 
ferocious, and less sluggish in his 
actions. 

So that Easter morning Pepe sat 
on a bench in the centre of the Plaza 
San Fernando, arrayed in his holiday 
clothes ; his flat-topped hat—the hat 
worm by bull-fighters and their ad- 
mirers throughout Spain—pushed off 
his forehead, because the weather was 
warm; for which Pepe returned 
thanks and was happy, for all signs 
indicated that the fight of the after- 
noon would be well worth seeing. To 
the excited group of friends who 
gathered about the plaza to discuss 
the event, Pepe showed two tickets— 
_ one for himself and one for Anita. 

The tickets only entitled the hold- 
ers to seats on the sunny side of the 
arena, where the price is not quite 
half what is asked for those on the 
shady side; yet Pepe evinced no 
regret, and it never occurred to his 
friends to mention it, for he, and they, 
considered him fortunate to be able 
to go at all—so many of these friends 
being compelled to content themselves 
with witnessing the spectacles of the 
crowd going to, or returning from, 
the Plaza de Toros—a sight well worth 
seeing, it is true, but hardly satisfying 
to the true native of Spain. 

Coming across the plaza, as Pepe 
talked and gesticulated, was Anita, 
her black hair covered by her white 
mantilla—the black one she had worn 
during the Lenten season was put 
away now that the time of mourning 
had passed. Anita’s eyes shone with 
pleasure at the sight of her handsome 
Pepe, and it did not need the accom- 
panving smile to let the bystanders 
know what: place the tall Spaniard 
occupied in her heart. 
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‘* See,”’ cried Pepe, rising and show- 
ing Anita the two pieces of card- 
board, ‘‘ I have tickets for the fight.” 

‘“Oh, Pepe! I do not care to go 
this afternoon. Let us go next 
Sunday.” 

‘* Mia querida!” Pepe exclaimed, 
astonished. ‘‘ Not to the bull-fight! 
Since I was fifteen years old I have 
never missed a bull-fight. I am going 

this afternoon and, my Anita, 1 wish 
that you go with me.’ 

“But mio quertdo! my Pepe! I 
do not care to go to-day. Next 
Sunday,” repeated Anita. 

“ Easter Sunday is the gala day of 
the year. Ricardo Torres is to kill 
the bull to-day. Ricardo is the cham- 
pion of Madrid. Ricardo is great: 
more than that, he is a native of 
Seville, and no Sevillian is patriotic 
who does not wish to see him.” 

At the mention of Ricardo Torres 
Anita’s colour faded out of her cheek. 
She gave a quick start, and drew a 
frightened breath ; but Pepe was too 
intent upon the picture his mind 
formed of the great fight to notice 
the agitation of the girl who stood 
beside him. ! 

‘“‘ But still, my Pepe, I do not care 
to go,” insisted Anita, and, putting 
her hand on Pepe’s arm, she urged 
him to go alone. “ One Sunday will 
not matter,” she told him. ‘‘ Go with- 
out me. Listen! Do you not hear the 
church bells? It is time for mass. 
Are you not going?” and Anita’s 
eyes coaxed Pepe, who, crestfallen and 
nonplussed that his sweetheart would 
not accompany him to the great 
event of the afternoon, almost refused 
to be her escort to the church. 

‘* Ah, my Pepe ! will you not answer 
to the ringing of the bells ? Will you 
not go with your Anita? ’” the girl 
asked in her sweetest manner. 

Bewildered, Pepe disappeared with- 
in the immense doors of the holy 
building and stood in front of the 
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friends did not--that Pepe was aff- 
anced to Anita, and she was certain 
that he and his pretty sweetheart had 
quarrelled ; but Isabel, like her great 
namesake who at one time sat upon 
the throne of Spain, did not concern 
herself about things that did not im- 
mediately inconvenience her; and, 
besides, Pepe was very handsome, and 
quite a gallant. 

That afternoon all Seville went to 
the Plaza de Toros, and it was a gay 
and brilliant sight. 

Pepe went, and seated beside him 
was Isabel. They quickly found their 
places, and being among the first to 
‘arrive, sat long in the broiling sun 
waiting for the opening of the enter- 
tainment. 

The watering cart came in and wet 


the ground thoroughly in order to lay 


the dust; the master of ceremonies 
rode his horse into the centre of the 
ring to see that all was ready, and 
then, after his inspection, and before 
the coming of the bull made the ring 
a dangerous place in which to loiter, 
went away; the picadores, four of 
them, urged their lame and broken 
horses into the ring and took their 
places at the different points allotted 
to them, at equal distances from each 
other. 

The sun beat with pitiless fury upon 
the head of Pepe, and caused the per- 
spiration to run in little streams down 
his brown neck. 

Isabel, all in white, with a white 
mantilla over her head, sat oblivious, 
as Pepe, of the heat; eyes struined, 
ears open, waiting for the signal to 
begin, the signal given that day 
by the senor alcalde presidente. 

Presently there was some com- 
motion in the box of the officials, and 
all eyes were raised to it. The senor 
alcalde presidente himself stepped to 
the front of the box and motioned to 
the crowd for silence. 

‘‘Sefioras and senores,” said he, 
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“an unfortunate accident has hap- 
pened to Ricardo Torres. He is unable 
to walk except with a stick, and is not 
sufficiently recovered to permit him 
to perform to-day. I am very sorry 
to have to disappoint you, but such 
things cannot be helped,” and with a 
wave of his hand he ordered the fight 
to commence. 

There was a murmur of disappoint- 
ment—only a murmur, for the Spanish 
are too well bred to be boisterous. 

The bugle sounded, the gate lead- 
ing to the dark room in which the bull 
had been kept for the past two days 
was opened, and the creature jumped 
into the ring, blinded by the fierce sun, 
confused by the noises and strange 
sights. 

A cheer went up, but it was pres- 
ently drowned by another that came 
from the throats of the enthusiastic 
spaniards when they saw their favour- 
ite—Ricardo Torres—enter the official 
box, walking with the aid of a stick. 
Pepe cheered, too, but Pepe’s cheer 
died on his lips when his eyes caught 
sight of Anita—his Anita !—being led 
to a seat by the peerless Ricardo. 

There was no more bull-fight for 
Pepe. He sat through the killing of 
the six bulls, his eyes-glued to the 
official box, wherein sat Anita. The 
bulls were brought out and tortured, 
and finally slaughtered, but Pepe saw 
none of it. | 

Anita! His Anita! His affianced 
wife ! Who would not go to the fight 
with him! Who begged that he wait 
until the next Sunday! Who refused 
him! Sitting there beside Madrid’s 
most famous bull-fighter, and talk- 
ing to him on apparently familiar 
terms; nay, doing more than that 
—treating him as an old_ familiar 
friend ; there, in the box of the great 
senor alcalde presidente ; there before 
his very eyes, before all Seville! 

“Cuatro diablos!” groaned Pepe, 
‘* bastante !”’ It was more than flesh 
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—and especially the flesh that com- 
posed the proud body of Sefior Pepe 
Carmona—could stand, and_ the 
jealous Pepe sulked and fumed and 
swore he would be revenged, and 
wished to leave the place. 

Isabel showed no disposition to quit 


her seat until the last bull was killed. _ 


On the contrary, she seemed to enjoy 
Pepe’s discomfiture, and pointed out 
to him, as if he could not see for him- 
self, Anita, as she sat with her handon 
Ricardo’s shoulder. 

At last the six bulls were despatched 
and the crowd surged out of the big 
building, and waited—that is, the 
underlings waited—to see the éhie of 
Seville drive home. 

When Ricardo came out they 
cheered him as he limped to his car- 
riage, to which the graceful bull- 
fighter bowed his acknowledgments, 
and then carefully handed Anita to 
a seat in the vehicle before he would 
enter it himself. 

At this marked attention Pepe 
swore again, upon which Isabel chided 
him, and Pepe pointedly informed her 
that she knew the way home as well 
as himself, and bade her a stiff good- 
evening. \ 

He went down by the Tower of 
Gold that stands beside the Guadal- 
quiver and thought, or tried to think, 
and, being a man, and particularly 
the proud.and haughty Pepe Carmona, 
he grew more furious the more his 
mind dwelt upon the subject. 

*“ Nombre de Dios!” swore Pepe, 
** T shall kill that slaughterer of bulls. 
Right before my eyes! There! In 
the mayor’s box! There, before all 
Seville! Before everybody, when 
everybody knows she is promised to 
me! Sangre de Dios!” and Pepe 
uttered the awful words more as he 
might a prayer than an imprecation. 
** By the body of the Pope, he dies ! 
He dies to-night; dies, as he kills 
the bull weltering in his own blood,” 
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having determined which, Pepe 
found a grim satisfaction in settling 
the details of the taking-off. 

Our bloodthirsty Pepe remained 
under the bank of the Guadalquiver, 
watching the dark stream flow toward 
the sea, perfecting his plans. 

When it was quite dark he left, and. 
took his way to the Calle de Los 
Reyes Catolicos, where are situated 
many shops that make a speciality of 
offering for sale things either no longer 
wanted by their original owner, or 
placed on sale by some light-fingered 
gentleman who has, possibly, on some 
dark night, relieved the former pro- 
prietor of the worry of their ownership. 

Stealthily Pepe entered one of these - 
shops, for the deed he was about to 
do caused him to be suspicious of 
everyone, even himself, and made his 
purchase, returning to the street 
armed with a long and sharp knife, 
which he secreted in his strong leather 
belt. 

With the steady stride of a man 
who has determined what he 1s to do, 
Pepe hurried’ across town toward the 
house of Anita. He felt reasonably 
sure that Ricardo would be there, 
and Pepe’s heart beat with a passion- 
ate fury when he pictured the bull- 
fighter lying dead in front of Anita’s 
house, killed by him, the deceived 
lover! - 

Before many minutes Pepe entered 
the Calle Guzman el Bueno, and stood 
in front of the house of Anita. He 
hesitated. He waited. He listened at 
the half-open door. 

He could hear the strains of a guitar 
and the clatter of the castanets as 
someone danced within. Pepe knew 
it must be Anita, and when the words 
of a song were wafted on the still 
night-air to him he recognised Anita’s 
voice. 

‘Ah, mia querida,” sighed Pepe, as 
he leaned against the iron bars that 
protected the windows of the house; 
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the same iron bars that he had grasped 


so many times as he stood under the’ 


soft moonlight in happier times, 
talking to Anita, singing with her, he 
playing the guitar, she the castanets ; 


he in the narrow street, she behind the - 


iron bars in her room, singing as he 
played. 

‘“ Ah,” murmured Pepe, “those 
were happy times; but now my 
Anita.sings to other ears. He shall 
pay for this.”” And brave, proud Pepe 
grasped the bars and buried his face 
in his arms as he gave way to a pas- 
sionate burst of tears. 

He quickly suppressed his grief. 
Anita was dancing for another. The 
thought burned his temples, scorched 
his lips. P- ye knew by the sound the 
dancing was going on in, the patio, 
and the jealous lover was well enough 
acquainted with the house to know 
he could see the patio from a rear 
wall, which, though high, he had 
climbed many times when Bombita 
chico, Anita’s favourite brother, and 
Pepe’s chum, had lived at home. 

But Pepe hesitated. Was it digni- 
fied ? Did it become a scion of the 
house of Carmona to eavesdrop ? Why 
not go boldly in by the front door ? 

‘“And put Anita on her guard,” 
Pepe told himself. “‘ No, Pll climb 
the wall and see without being seen.”’ 

So he hurried to the rear of the 
house, and in a short time was on the 
wall, and could see, as well as hear, 
Anita dance. She accompanied her- 
self on the castanets and Ricardo 
played the guitar as she whirled in 
the passionate dance of Spain. 

Around and about them sat the 


family of Anita: Senor Moreno, her | 


father, smoking ; Senora Moreno, her 
mother, knitting; and Pepe could 
hear, from his high perch, the click 
of the knitting-needles in the pauses 
of the music. 

At another side of the patio sat 
Rafael Moreno, Anita’s eldest brother, 
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with his wife and little Enriquito. 
Enriquito lay on his mother’s knee, 
wasting his energy in a futile attempt 
to put his toes into his open mouth. 

In the centre of the courtyard a 
tiny fountain played, the trickle of the 
water cooling the hot atmosphere. 

It made, to anyone save Pepe, a 
beautiful picture of Spanish home- 
life, and, for that very reason, Pepe 
fumed on his uncomfortable seat on 
the top of the wall. He felt for his 
knife and tested its edge. Heartbroken, 
angry, furious, Pepe calculated the 


_ distance he would have to jump to 


reach the yard below him, but he 
knew, from past experiences, that it 
was too far for a spring, and, besides, 
he realised that he could not carry out 
his design before the family. 

Suddenly the music stopped. 

“You dance beautifully, 
bonita,’ Ricardo told her. 

‘* Pll dance for you for ever,”’ Anita 
replied, “if you will give up bull- 
fighting. You have come back, my 
handsome Ricardo, and we thought 
we would never see you again. Now 
that you are here I want you to pro- 
mise that you will never fight another 
bull. You may be hurt, and what 
would we do without you?” And 
Anita’s dark eyes filled as she spoke. 

“You must be very careful,” 
Sefiora Moreno interposed. “ Anita is 
right. We cannot get on without 
you.” 

Pepe bit his lip. ““ Her mother, too,” 
he muttered. 

“Let the boy alone,” Rafael sug- 
gested ; ‘you women will spoil him.”’ 

“He is now the greatest bull- 
fighter in Spain,” old Senor Moreno 
took his pipe out of his mouth long 
enough to say. “ Be careful, or you'll 
ruin him.” 

“When he lived in Seville it was 
the same way, father,” Rafael com- 
mented. 

Ricardo only smiled at the comments 
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his enthusiasm, Ricardo arose, and 
standing in the centre of the patio, 
used his cane to illustrate, holding it 
as he did-his espad#a when in the ring. 

““And then,” continued the mata- 
dor, “ I await my opportunity. Care- 
fully choosing my time,-I strike. I 
miss, perhaps, as I did in Madrid last 
Sunday, but not often. When I miss 
I jump out of the way and let the bull 
pass me by. Again, I spring over the 
bull’s back and let him gore the empty 
air; or, I stand with the point of 
his horns on either side of my body, 
his head almost touching me, and 
laugh at his awkward attempts to 
hurt me. At these acts the crowd 
cheers, and yells itself hoarse. There 
is no danger, my Anita. I am as safe 
in the bull ring as I am here.” 

* Safer,” thought Pepe from his 
place of concealment on the top of the 
wall, as he eagerly tested his long 
knife. 

“Oh, but Ricardo, you may be 
seriously hurt. It is not. impossible. 
You could not fight the bull to-day 
because of the accident that hap- 
peend to you in Madrid last Sunday. 
You admit yourself that you were hurt 
in the ring, and I feel sure that the 
bull nearly killed you.” 

“That was my own fault,’ ” laughed 

the gay bull-fighter, “and can never 
happen again. Come, Anita, dance for 
me. I would rather see ‘you dance 
than fight the fiercest bull in Spain.” 

‘Yes, Anita, dance,’ urged her 
mother. ‘There is no girl in Anda- 
lusia who can dance so well as you.” 
And Anita, pleased at this praise, took 
the castanets, clapped them together, 
and swung into the centre of the patzo. 

This time Ricardo did not accom- 
pany her. He laid the guitar aside 
and watched the graceful girl. The 
step was: dignified at first, but soon 
passed into the rapid movements 
characteristic of the dances of Anda- 
lusia. Her body swayed and pulsated 
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in time to the music, the castanets 
clapping faster and faster, her feet 
striking the hard pavement with a 
clatter that kept perfect time to the 
wooden clappers in her hands. 
‘Brava!’ cried Ricardo, as Anita 
finished and stopped to catch her 


breath. “ Brava!” echoed the 
family, and Enriquito cooed de- 
lightedly. 


“Did I not say that no girl in 
Andalusia could dance so well as she?” 
demanded the proud mother. 

‘And no girl in all Spain, either,” 
replied Ricardo, as he patted the 
dancer on the cheek. 

‘Well, my Anita, I must go,” an- 
nounced Ricardo. “I shall come 
early to-morrow.” And the matador 
went out of the front door. 

Pepe, at the first indication of the 
breaking up of the party, slid down 
from his high perch and ran round to 
the front door, bent upon murder. 

As he waited at a distance Pepe 
could see the form of Ricardo limp- 
ing down the street. He hated to take 
advantage of the lame bull-fighter, 
but Pepe had seen too much to stand 
upon such delicate moral grounds. He 
was determined that Anita should see 
no more of his rival—this man, evi- 
dently an old sweetheart, come back 
to-day to steal from him the fairest 
jewel in Seville ; this fighter of bulls, 
who had come between him and his 
love. 

With hatred in his heart, Pepe 
waited, and, when Ricardo was op- 
posite him, rushed upon him. The 
blow had sufficient strength in it to 
fell an ordinary man; but Ricardo was 
not an ordinary man. By the light 
of the street-lamp the glittering steel 
shone as it descended toward the head 
of the matador, but, by a quick turn 
of the wrist, a trick he had learned in 
the bull-ring, Ricardo swung his cane 
and knocked Pepe’s dagger to the 
farther end of the street; and, with 
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that same stick, gave Pepe such a 
beating as he had not had since the 
days when he used to fight with Bom- 
bita chico, who had long years ago left 
Seville, and had never returned. 

Without troubling himself to see 
who his adversary was, Ricardo calmly 
went on his way, and-Pepe picked him- 
self up, a sorer and wiser man, but 
still swearing vengeance. 

It was a sorry ending to. a well- 
atranged plot, but Pepe had not 
counted upon the enormous strength 
of the trained fighter. 

During the next week, because of 
what he had attempted, and because 
he did not care to show himself in his 
battered condition and bring ridicule 
upon himself, Pepe remained at home, 
and did not learn what all of Anita’s 
friends were talking about, which 
piece of information Pepe would have 
given his eyes to know. 

When the next Sunday came Pepe 
went to the bull-fight, but he neglected 
to attend mass in the morning, for 
his soul was too blackened with 
thoughts of murder for him to dream 
of confessing to the priest; but he 
went alone into the amphitheatre, and 
took his seat on the sunny side. 
He cheered himself hoarse when a 
picadore was dismounted. 

When it became Ricardo’s turn, 
Pepe sullenly watched the great 
espada as he sauntered into the centre 
of the ring, and gave voice to his wish 
that Ricardo might meet with an 
accident. 

The bull charged, but the skilful 
matador was prepared and sprang out 
of the way. Quick as a flash the bull 
turned, and was upon Ricardo again, 
and that valiant gentleman had to 
make his escape by jumping over the 
fence that surrounds the ring. The 
bull, deprived of his prey, bellowed 
and pawed the earth, while the 
spectators cheered at the escape of 
Torres. But, because the nimble 
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fighter was not lively enough in com- 
ing back into the ring, they, who a 
moment before cheered him, began to 
deride him and mockingly called him 
** senorita,” to show their contempt 
for the man who sought safety in 


flight. Pepe proclaimed in a loud and 
‘shrill voice that he would carry to 


the senorita a glass of milk, dozens 
offered to assist him, and fourteen 
thousand throats cheered mercilessly. 

With a determined look upon his 
close shaven face and a perceptible 
limp in his left foot, Ricardo, urged on 
by these insults, vaulted the fence 
and faced the bull, and, standing in the 
centre of the ring, coolly waited for 
the charge. 

It was glorious! It was thrilling ! 
With his sword ready the lame. 
matador stood and cries of “ Bravo 
Ricardo Torres! Bueno Torres! 
Bravo Grande Ricardo!” warmed, 
where a moment before the insults 
had chilled the heart of the bull- 
fighter. 

With a bow to the spectators 
Ricardo waited for the bull, but the 
sluggish animal was not in any haste. 
He had learned to his sorrow that the 
game he was expected to play had 
but one ending—and that not to his 
glory. Stubbornly he stood and 
pawed the earth and lifted up his 
great head and bellowed for assist- 
ance. Cautiously he walked toward 
the man who waited to destroy him, 
smelt of the red cloth that was thrown 
at him, and stood glaring at his tor- 
mentor. At length, as if he saw an 
opening, or trusting to his bull 
strength, he charged, and, instantly, 
the sword of the matador was aimed 
at his neck—at the spot that would 
end it allif the sword thrust was true ; 
but—this time it was not true. The 
sword struck, struck in the flesh, and 
the bull reared and rushed at Ricardo. 

The jump was well taken, but was 
not quick enough; Ricardo’s lame 
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leg prevented that; and he was 
upon the horns of the enraged beast. 
For a moment he remained there, 
and the bull carried him nearly across 
the ring, then threw him high in the air. 

There was a shout of sympathy 
from.the spectators, arush of bander- 
wlleros at the bull, and while the 
animal’s attention was being engaged 
by his other tormentors, attendants 
carried the wounded man out of the 
ring. 
~ Pepe crossed himself, and his con- 
science told him that the accident 
might have been the result of his 
wish. He was sorry now and more 
than ever afraid to face his father- 
confessor. He had not the heart to 
remain to witness the death of the 
bull, so he quietly left the great amphi- 
theatre and went into the promenade 
that flanks the Plaza de Toros on 
one side. They were carrying Ricardo 
out as he passed, and Pepe looked at 
his white face and saw the blood on 
his temples and shuddered. 

“Tt is only a broken arm,” he 
heard the doctor’say, “but he will 
never fight another bull.” 


Pepe went into the little church 
adjoining the Hospital de la Caridad, 
where, they had taken Ricardo, and 
into one of the chapels, and there 
prayed long and earnestly, for Pepe’s 
soul was very black indeed, and he 
was frightened at what he had done. 
He laid his head on the rail in front 
of him and prayed to be forgiven his 
great sin. 

As Pepe prayed, he felt rather than 
saw a woman come into the chapel 
and kneel beside him. Her head was 
covered by a black mantilla, and, as 
she prayed earnestly beside him, he 
thought he heard sobs. 
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“Some poor girl in  distress,’’ 
thought Pepe, “but what is her 
sorrow to mine, who may be respon- 
sible for the death of a man?” 

Sadly he turned to leave the chapel. 
His eyes met those of the devotee. 
It was Anita. For a moment Pepe 
looked at her sorrowfully, but all the 
hatred he had felt for the bull-fighter 
returned. ‘ 

‘I suppose you are praying for 
your injured matador,’ Pepe re- 
marked with a sneer. “* You, who can 
change your love so easily, will 
readily recover from your grief.” 

‘“ Have you no sympathy for a girl 
in agony ?”’ wailed Anita. “ They 
say he is dying.” 

** Perhaps,”’ 
laconically. 

_** And he promised that he would 

be careful in the ring,” wept Anita. 
‘“Oh, mito hermano, mio quero her- 
mano!” . 

“Your brother! Your brother is 
not wounded. It is your lover,” cried 
Pepe angrily. | 

‘Did you not know that Ricardo, 


commented Pepe, 


. poor Ricardo, who is now dying, is 


Bombita chico, who went away so 
many years ago?” 

“Who? Your little brother, who 
went to live in Madrid with your 
uncle, the famous bull-fighter ? ”’ 

Anita nodded. 

‘That is why I would not go to 
the fight with you,” she said. ‘I 
was afraid that something would 
happen to him, and now he is dying,”’ 
and Anita wept again. “ Our Bombita 
chico would like to see you.” 

“In a moment,” Pepe responded, 
and he led Anita to the altar and to- 
gether they knelt and prayed, and 
mingled with Pepe’s prayer were hot 
tears of repentance. 
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AN ELEMENTAL GIRL 


By BARBARA CHEYNE 


Illustrated by E. S. Hardy 


denly and mysteriously dis- 
appeared from her home at 
Deansgate in Somersetshire. 


VV eeniy“s MILNES had sud- 


She had gone to her room on the © 


night of June 14th, 1904, at the usual 
time, and in her usual manner—that 
is to say, on no worse térms with her 
family than she usually was. As she 
did not come down to breakfast the 
next morning, her younge” sister, 
Georgina, over whom she tyrannised, 
was sent by her parents to see if 
Veronica would like her breakfast in 
bed. 

The household was well accustomed 
to Veronica’s whims, so her sister ran 
upstairs obediently, and having 
banged the bedroom door open some- 
what unceremoniously, came down to 
say that Veronica was not there and 
that she supposed she had gone out 
for a walk or a bathe in the river 
with Anthony Ashley. The explana- 
tion was accepted, and the family 
went about their business, until a 
little before lunch time, when the 
young man to whom Veronica was 
engaged came strolling in, asking 
where she was. It then occurred to 
everybody that she had not been seen 
since the night before, and as this 
behaviour rather transcended even 
Veronica’s eccentricity, Mrs. Milnes 
became vaguely alarmed. She went 
to the girl’s room, and discovered 
from the housemaid, whose face had a 
tragic expression, that the bed had 
‘‘not been slep in,” and calling the 
rest of the family to her assistance, 
they made out the following facts. 

Veronica had let herself down from 
her window, which was conveniently 


situated on the first floor—her foot- 
prints were plainly discernible on the 
flower-bed below and also the mark 
of some heavy thing which she had 
apparently thrown out before jumping 
down herself. This, on examining 
her belongings, was supposed to be a 
fitted suit case which was missing, 
and which held all the necessities of 
a smart woman’s toilet. No dresses 
appeared to have been packed, -and 
only a change of under-garments, so it 
was at first supposed that she had 
taken this unconventional way of 
starting on a visit to some friends in 
the neighbourhood, and as Veronica’s 
ways of annoying her family were 
endless, this was not considered very 
surprising. 

Anthony Ashley undertook to make 
enquiries to allay Mrs. Milnes’ anxiety, 
which was, however, not very acute ; 
for though her daughter had often, 
when in a temper, threatened suicide, 
Mrs. Milnes had always had reason to 
suspect that the young lady’s own 
personality was too dear to her to 
permit her to lay violent hands upon 
it. Mr. Milnes had gone off to Bristol. 
where his business as a_ banker 
took him every day, before his 
daughtér’s flight was discovered. 

Veronica Milnes had always been a 
trial to her family. As a baby she 
had howled till she got her own way ; 
as a child she had resisted governesses 
and nurses, declined lessons, and 
objected to restraint; as a girl she 
had played all games which it was 
likely her elders would object to, and 
worn any clothes which she thought 
would shock them. As she grew 
older she had wished to bean actress, 
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a hospital nurse, and a public singer. 
When it was proved that she had 
neither capacity nor talent for any 
of these pursuits, she had taken 
vigorously to the hunting field, where 
a violent flirtation with a divorced 
man had satisfied her taste for sensa- 
tion and sufficiently distressed and 
shocked her relatives to occupy her 
mind for two seasons. At the end of 
the second, her admirer married a girl 
in the neighbourhood who did not 
hunt, but who had always been 
Veronica’s rival in other fields and 
this disappointment —a real one —had 
been the first serious check the head- 
strong girl had ever known. She 
took it without flinching, went abroad 
for the summer, and at the beginning 
of the next winter announced her 
engagement to Anthony Ashley, a 
good-looking lad, the eldest son of a 
well-to-do neighbour, and in every 
way a suitable match, though, as 
they had known each other from 
childhood, the event was not of the 
exciting character the county had 
grown to expect from Veronica. 

She had of late shown symptoms 
of exasperation with her lover, and 
his refusal a little earlier to present 
her with a diamond brooch which had 
taken her fancy in the local jeweller’s 
window, had nearly brought about a 
rupture. 

On the day of Veronica’s disappear- 
ance, Mr. Milnes had gone off to 
Bristol, where his business as a 
banker took him every morning, 
before his daughter’s flight was sus- 
pected, and when the fact was told 
to him it caused him grave uneasiness. 
He had more sympathy with the 
girl’s unruly nature than had the 
womenkind of his household, and also 
was more alive to the risks a pretty 
girl might run from such an escapade. 
He went up to her roont to make 
further investigations, but discovered 
nothing fresh, except that something 
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had been burnt in the grate, which 
showed traces of ashes not those of 
the cigarettes which Veronica smoked. 
in large numbers. 

Mts. Milnes followed his investiga- 


tions, weakly repeating her theory 


that Veronica had gone to the Cattens 
—friends a few miles off. 

‘* My dear,” said he, savagely turn- 
ing upon her at last, “I think it far 
more likely she has gone to the dogs.” 

Whereat the poor lady collapsed 
weeping. “And when Ashley returned 
from his quest, looking very pale and 
without any trace of the fugitive, 
the whole family became seriously 
alarmed. 

Ashley had been to the nearest 
railway station to enquire if Veronica, 
who was quite well known there, had 
started by any of the trains ; but had 
only been assured that no one answer- 
ing in the remotest degree to Vero- 
nica’s description had left by any of 
the infrequent trains since the night 
before. 

The post was now their only hope, 
and. they decided to wait till the next 
morning, which might bring them a 
letter, before taking thé serious step — 
of placing the matter in the hands of 
the police. Mrs. Milnes was now 
certain that her daughter was drowned 
in the Avon, which flowed by their 
house, and, rejecting the evidence of 
the suit-case, which, she said, might 
have been ‘“‘ a blind,”’ passed a miser- 
able night. 

Georgina, whose excitement showed 
traces of satisfaction, confided to 
Ashley her opinion that whatever had 
happened, “‘ Veronica had done it to 
spite them.”’ While Mr. Milnes, walk- 
ing up and down in the summer twi- 
light smoking his cigar, bethought him 
of a legacy of £500 his daughter had 
lately inherited from an aunt, and 
which she had, with characteristic 
perversity, chosen to deposit with 
another banker in the city, instead of 
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placing it in her father’s keeping. He 
wished now he had been firm and in- 
sisted on investing it for her ; but the 
thought of the minx setting up her 
own banking-account with another 
firm had rather amused him, as Vero- 
nica’s whims were apt to do. He 
had been secretly proud of her per- 
versity, and taking her, as men are 
apt to take women-folk, less seriously 
than they take themselves, he had 
been disposed to give her her head, 
trusting to the sobering influence of 


marriage and motherhood —those two - 


events to which men, again, are so 
inclined to trust for the shaping of 
the female character. She always 
looked so handsome when she defied 
her mother or her governess. She 
generally made herself agreeable to 
him when she wanted her own way ; 
so it was, perhaps, not surprising that 
her father had overlooked the real 
selfishness and hardness of her charac- 
ter, and had seen only the cleverness 
and originality of her methods. 

He, too, went to bed full of anxiety ; 
but only to Ashley, the wooer, did 
torturing thoughts of the other lover 
bring waking dreams of horror. His 
fears in that direction were allayed, 
however, the following morning, by 
meeting his former rival driving un- 
concernedly along the road between 
his own home and Deansgate, and 
being stopped by him whilst he re- 
tailed a trivial bit of gossip and then 
drove off to a local ram sale, 1n which 
he was deeply interested. 

No letter that morning, and no sign 
from the fugitive. Mrs. Milnes was 
prostrated with fear and anxiety. 

‘“ Tt is a cruel trial,’ said the father, 
who looked stern and old. He had 
telegraphed to his son in barracks at 
Exeter to get leave and come home at 
once, and Ashley went with him into 
Bristol to enquire at the rival bank 
and to communicate with the police. 

They found that the whole of the 
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£500 had been withdrawn by Veronica 
herself a week before, so there was no 
doubt that her absence was pre- 
meditated, and that it was for a long 
time. The police, when told of the 
mystery, had no hesitation in saying 
they would be able to solve it at once, 
and with characteristic ineptitude 
proceeded to rediscover everything 
that was already known, but failed to 
throw any fresh light on the matter, 
and at last Anthony Ashley and 
Walter Milnes went up to town in the 
faint hope that they might between 
them find some trace of the missing 
girl. 

Nothing came of their search, or of 
the enquiries of the London detec- 
tives who agsisted them, and they re- 
turned to the country One 
baffled and bewildered. 


Now we will proceed to reveal to 
the reader the true story of Veronica’s 
flight, which was hidden from her 
friends and relations. 

For some time, Veronica’s pose had 
begun to be a bore to herself; she 
was getting tired of hearing folk 
wonder what she was going to do next, 
particularly as there did not seem to 
be anything very amusing to do which 
she had not done before. To be the 
county buffoon, she told herself, was 
not the ambition she had set herself, 
and she was conscious that since her 
flirtation with Philip Fraser, the 
nicest people had been rather shy of 
her, her position as the banker’s 
daughter not being quite secure 
enough to carry off her defiance of 
convention. To do her justice, she 
hated the impertinent assiduities of 
some of the men she met, especially 
when their womenkind were super- 
cilious instead of envious, and it was 
to escape from this kind of thing that 
she had, with fairly true instinct, 
accepted Anthony Ashley. But in 
doing so she had made her own 
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bad 
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position intolerable. Her nature was 
straight and fair, and she knew she 
had done an unfair thing to this good, 
honest boy, who really loved her, in 
accepting him merely to hide her 
pique at being slighted by another 
man; and it was almost as unbear- 
able to pretend satisfaction in An- 
thony’s society, as it was to smile 
serenely and talk unconcernedly in 
the presence of her former lover — 
worse, indeed, for the latter piece of 
acting brought its own reward in its 
success, whilst the more successfully 
she deceived poor Anthony, the more 
tightly she riveted her own chains. 

It was the first time she had been at 
war with herself, though she had 
spent her whole life at war with other 
people. She had no one to go to for 
advice. She despised her mother and 
was jealous of her sister, whilst her 
father, she felt, had never taken her 
seriously, and her brother Walter was 
so immersed in his own affairs that 
she knew, even if he had been at hand, 
he would have given only a superficial 
glance at hers. With all her conscious 
perversity, there was really something 
fine in the girl’s nature, something 
akin to elemental things, something 
which cried out for freedom and 
reality, and which rebelled against 
conventions and hypocrisy —not only 
as inconveniences, but as bonds which 
hindered her true development. 6 

She had tried to break with An- 
thony over the diamond brooch, but 
when she had found he withstood her 
firmly, her respect for him had in- 
creased, but her distaste for the 
prospect of union with him had in- 
creased also, and as she was utterly 
unimaginative, as far as other people 
were concerned, it seemed to her that 
it would be far less trouble to every- 
body if she took herself off without a 
scene or disturbance, and tried what 
she could make of life on her own 


- account. The idea of flight had always 
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been attractive to her, and she had 
several times planned what she would 
do if she made her home too hot to 
hold her. Hitherto the want of 
money had been a check upon her 
imaginings, but her aunt’s opportune 
legacy had solved that difficulty, and 
Veronica felt the way was clear before 
her. 

She drew out her money without 
exciting any suspicion, her mother 
having sent her into Bristol for some 
fish. Her other preparations were 
simple. She left everything behind 
her except her jewellery and a few 
changes of underlinen. She had in 
her room an old suit of her brother’s 
clothes, which’ fitted her well. :She 
had often slipped out in them on a 
fishing expedition. One or two of his 
shirts left behind in his drawer, and 
a collar and tie of her own, made her 
into a good-looking young man. The 
only sacrifice was her beautiful hair. 


She shook it all down, and her heart 


nearly failed her as the dark waves 
fell below her waist, but she did not 
give herself time to think, and the 
splendid locks lay on the dressing- 
table before she had time for repent- 
ance ; her head looking uncommonly 
funny, with close-cropped unwilling 
bristles standing out upon it, and the 
middle parting was distinctly missish. 
However, there was no time to spare, 
so she swept up the armful of hair, and 
carefully set alight to it in the empty 
grate, fearing greatly that the smell 
would betray her; but the family 
was accustomed to her cigarettes, and 
no one slept very near her room. Her 
window was always open. She 
dropped her suit-case first and herself 
after it from the window, and, taking - 
no trouble to hide her traces, she 
walked down the drive, and then 
turned along a short cut which took 
off about a mile of the twelve to 
Bristol. She had a stick on which she 
carried her light suit-case, knapsack 
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fashion, over her shoulder. She had 
chosen a lovely summer night for her 
adventure; the nightingales were 
singing madly in the thickets; the 
air was full of sweetness, and a slim, 
elegant young moon looked down 
from the sky on this other Diana 
going her way on the Earth. 

Veronica was strong and in perfect 
health. She had taken a good snooze 
in the afternoon; the exercise in the 
cool night air was delightful to her ; 
she whistled as she went for pure joy, 
loving the wild night creatures who 
fled across the road or nestled in the 
grass. A big white owl swooped by, 
and she heard his mate calling him 
from a hollow tree. The sky was full 
of stars, and the light of the sunset 
seemed to linger, a pale aureole in the 
west. It had been about one o’clock 
when she started; her train left 
Bristol at six. At three she found 
herself at a village she knew, about 
four miles from the town. She had 
time to spare, so, vaulting over a gate 
into a clean-smelling farm-yard, she 
found in the warm dusk a shelf cut in 
a haystack, and, swinging herself aloft 
she curled up on it, and ventured on 
an hour’s nap. The pigs grunted 
comfortably below her, and a hen or 
two clucked. She slept lightly, and 
looked every now and then at her 
watch by the light of a match. It 
was delicious to sleep out of doors in 
the fresh scented air. 

At four o’clock it began to get light. 
All the birds awoke, and there was 
such a chorus as might have greeted 
Eros himself awaking to tear him- 
self from Psyche’s arms. Chanticleer 
arose and crowed, reproaching the sun 
for tarrying. Veronica felt chilly, and, 
jumping down she started again on 
her way, reaching Bristol Station 
with time to spare for the hot coffee 
and rolls, which tasted so good, and 
even for the bacon and eggs un- 
willingly supplied by a sleepy waiter. 
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She knew the porters well, but not 
one of them recognised her—an ordi- 
nary young man with a travelling 
cap pulled unbecomingly down over 
his ears being too common a sight to 
need looking at. 

The train came in, and the girl got 
into a third-class carriage, without 
any fear of detection. “ How easy it 
is to run away,” said Veronica. 

But on arriving in London she 
thought it well to interrupt the clue, 
so she had herself driven from Pad- 
dington to Victoria, and there took 
a ticket for Upper Norwood. With 
this in her pocket, she started to look 
for lodgings, and found a lady im 
Charlwood Street, who was not un- 
willing to take in a single gentleman 
who agreed to pay his rent in advance. 
Veronica gave the name of Valentine 
Marshall, for though she was not in- 


-sensible to the nsk of the identical 


initials, it seemed the lesser of two 
evils, her suit-case and her linen being 
marked “ V.M.” 

The dav was vet young, so she un- 
packed her meagre belongings and 
went out to get herself some lunch, 
and some more shirts and collars and 
socks. She also looked in at a bar- 
ber’s, and got him to trim her extra- 
ordinary crop of hair, explaining with 
many blushes that it had been allowed 
to go all wrong in an illness, an ex- 
p&nation entirely contradicted by her 
appearance of radiant health, as she 
realised when looking at herself in 
the glass in front of her, The barber, 
cockney-like, was too much taken up 
with himself to give much thought to 
anything but his own superiority in 
the matter of hair-cutting, and she 
rose quite orthodox as to the sit of 
her cropped wig, though the ridiculous 
smoothness of her cheeks and the 
length of her eyelashes made her look 
still annovingly feminine. She bought 
herself a bowler hat now she dared to 
face a hatter, but she had not yet 
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courage to go to a tailor’s, though she 
knew a new suit and dress clothes were 
indispensable. She got back to her 
lodgings for tea and meant to have a 
chop there for dinner, but feeling too 
excited to face the evening alone, she 
went out again to a restaurant and 
afterwards made her way to a music- 
hall. The lights, the reeking atmo- 
sphere, the crowd, and the noisy 
entertainment intoxicated her. It 
was not that she liked it particularly, 
but the absolute freedom and irre- 
sponsibility were so soothing. She 
had no one to arrange for her, no one 
to ask where she had been, or why, 
and for the first time she realized what 
astrain it had been to keep up a 
perpetual feeling of resentment 
against her belongings. 

Her poor mother and father looked 
quite harmless now she was out of 
their reach, and even Georgina seemed 
less of a minx, and Anthony, of course, 
was always a good fellow. She had 
meant to write home directly she got 
to London, but she really could not 
run the risk of giving them a clue for 
her re-capture. They would not 
worry much. She would not have 
cared if one of them had disappeared ! 
So why should they trouble them- 
selves ? They always made so much 
fuss about trifles ; it was just as well 
to give them something to worry 
about in the lump. 

Here, a lady on the stage gave a 
peculiarly ungainly bound, which sent 


her petticoats flying and brought down 


the house, and Veronica, being sleepy, 
got up to-go. A scented girl beside 
her, with an outrageous hat, got up 
_too, and slipped her hands under her 
coat sleeve. Veronica shook her off 
with the first touch of disgust she had 
felt in her new surroundings, and 
suddenly she hated the sodden atmo- 
sphere and the glare and the noise. 
Outside all was well again ; the won- 
derful blue of the London night, lit 
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with gold and silver globes of light, 
the refreshing coolness after the heat 
and stuffiness inside, all rejoiced her 
heart, and she reached her lodgings 
dead tired and slept the sleep of the 


‘just, regardless of the anxiety she 


had left behind at Deansgate. 

The next morning she set out to 
look for employment. She knew there 
were agencies for the employment of 
women, so she supposed such things 
must exist for men also. Strangely 
enough, the thing that attracted her 
was business. She had always known 
she had a good head for figures ; 
arithmetic came easily to her. No 
doubt the instinct was hereditary, her 
father and grandfather having been 
bankers. She had often talked with 
her father about stocks and shares, 
and a cousin who had stayed a good 
deal with them had goné into the City. 
‘What Tom can do, I could do!” 
she had told her father, and he, 
amused at her assumptions, had en- 
couraged her taste, knowing it to be 
as useful to a woman as to a man 
to know something of affairs. A 
stockbroker’s office, therefore, was 
the goal of her ambition for the 
present. Of course, “Tom” could 
be of no use to her, but she remem- 
bered the name and address of his 
firm, and she took an omnibus to the 
Mansion House and walked about, so 
as to learn the hang of the streets, 
and to study the clothes of the men ; 
and going into a large clothiers she 
bought herself a ready-made suit of 
City pattern and a straw hat, which 
suited her so well that she walked 
away in it. 

As she came out of the tailor’s, her 
eye caught a brass plate with “ Em- 
ployment Agency ”’ in red letters, and 
she boldly walked in, and presenting 
herself in the outer office, said haugh- 
tily, ‘‘I want to speak to your chief.” 

‘‘ What name, sir ? ” said the clerk 
respectfully, which astonished her ; 
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but she gave her name as Mr. Valen- 
tine Marshall, with quite an assured 
ring in her voice. 

A plan was forming itself rapidly 
in her brain, and she followed the 
clerk cheerfully into an inner office, 
‘where a carefuly-dressed Jew gentle- 
.Man sat paring his almond-shaped 
nails. 

“Good morning. What can we do 
for you ?”’ said the gentleman, some- 
what curtly. 

““T want a clerkship in a stock- 
broker’s office,’? she answered in the 
same tone. 

** Previous references ? ”’ said he. 

** None,”’ said she. 

He looked up sharply. “ Hullo, 
what do you expect me to do for you, 
then ? ” 

She perched gaily on the end of the 
office-table, swinging one well-shaped 
foot. She was not the least afraid. 
After all, what could this little Jew 
man do to her ? 

‘““Look here,’ she said, smiling 
(she had very good teeth), “I'll tell 
you all about it. I’ve run away from 
home; they wanted to make a 
clergyman of me. May I smoke?” 
taking a cigarette out of its case. “I 
have never done a stroke of work in 
_ my life, but I write a good plain hand. 
I am good at figures. I am willing to 
learn—it’s my interest. I want to 
get on, andI don’t know enough to be 
anything but honest.”’ 

The man opposite her had a Jew’s 
sense ofhumour. He laughed. “‘ Why 
shouldI bother my head about you ? ” 
he asked. “I have dozens of ex- 
cellent young chaps on my books 
with references by the score, very 
little doing, too many clerks.” 

“You see,” said Veronica, “ you 
rather like me, or you wouldn’t be 
wasting your time on me. Now if 
-you get me a clerkship at once, I will 
give you five pounds. Here it is,” 
showing him a note she had put in her 
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pocket to change that morning, “‘ and 
I’ll do you credit.” 
“Rees and Williams sent round 


this morning for a clerk ; one of theirs 


gone sick. I wired to another chap 
to take it up, but he may not have 
got there—like an ass never answered. 
You can go and try.” 

Veronica bounded to her feet. 
‘““Can you say a word for me? ” she 
asked. : 

“No; except that you are the most 
impudent chap that ever came my 
way,” said he, “so you ought to get 
on.” 

The Jew handed her a slip of paper 
with the address on it. 1t was close 
by, and Veronica went there straight. 
Rees and Williams were very busy. 
The other young man who had gone 
boating on the river never turned up ; 
the partner who saw Veronica liked 
her looks. He knew the agent, asked 
very few questions, found she wrote a 
clear hand, and could come that 
afternoon ; engaged her at once ata 
salary of two pounds a week, and 
Veronica found herself installed as 
Valentine Marshall in a roomy office 
with a desk and high stool of her own. 
She went straight back to her Jew, and 
laid the five pound note on his table. 

“Come and lunch with me,” said 
the genial Hebrew, and together they © 
went off to the Bay Tree, where they 
lunched together quite in a friendly 
manner. So pleased was the host 
with his guest that he gave him an 
invitation to come to luncheon next 
Sunday at his little place at Syden- 
ham, which Veronica accepted wil- 
lingly. 

That afternoon, Veronica found 
herself perched on a high stool copy- 
ing figures into a ledger, after some 
tolerably clear instructions from one 
of the senior clerks. She did the work 
quickly, and then tipped her stool up 
and looked round. It was wonderful 
how she was enjoying herself. 
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Here she was, for the first time, 
behind the scenes, hearing what men 
said to each other, not what they say 
to girls. It was all very banal, silly 
stuff, but that. did not matter. 
She felt as if she was at a play, 
only this was real. “Hurrah for 
liberty !”’ 

“Can’t get on?” said one of the 
clerks, indulgently. 

** Done,”’ replied she. 

“IT say,” he remonstrated, “ you 
mustn’t work like that—put us all 
out—here’s some of mine you might 
get on with.” 

** All right,” said Veronica. 

This was the clerk she had taken a 
fancy to as she walked down the 
room between the rows of desks. 

He told her his name was Alec 
Fraser, and that he lived with his 
mother at Upper Norwood; asked 
many questions which Veronica par- 
ried, and by the time four o’clock 
came they were friends. Youth, 
generally so suspicious, has these 
sudden expansions. 

Veronica, in her own surroundings, 
would not have looked at this sandy- 
haired Scotchman, so manifestly her 
social inferior, but here, among these 
“awful bounders,” as she mentally 
called her fellows, the young man’s 
simple manners and soft Scotch voice 
seemed quite refined, and a certain 
homely frankness pleased her. They 
walked away together, and Fraser 
proposed that they should take a ’bus 
to Hyde Park Corner and go and look 
at the girls in the Row. 

Veronica gasped. Dared she risk 
it? As well now as later, perhaps. 
So they ran lightly up the steps of a 
motor omnibus—delightful sensation 
to have no petticoat to hold up—and 
perched up there they surveyed the 
wonderful cheerful panorama of the 
London streets. Her companion 
studied all the posters, chiefly with a 
view to the doings of Royalties or of 
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celebrities of the stage and music- 
hall. 

Veronica was astounded at his 
knowledge of the doings of the pro- 
fession. In her innocence she thought 
him acquainted with all these gay 
ladies, whom he spoke of by their pet 
names, and wondered at his know- 
ledge of the world. 

Their walk in the Park came off 
without any excitement, except Vero- 
nica’s chronic palpitation when any- 
one looked at her. When she recol- 
lected how boring it had been to walk 
in the Park as a young lady, it seemed 
incredible that it should be so plea- 
sant and exciting now, when dis- 
covery lurked at every turn and the 
spirit of adventure animated every 
commonplace incident. To stare 
boldly at a girl, instead of being the 


foolish performance it really was, 


seemed a deed of highest daring, and 
Veronica laughed and smoked a 
cigarette in public with the zest of a 
schoolboy home for the holidays, or a 
subaltern just gazetted to a crack 
regiment. : 

“Lord, how dull other women’s 
lives are!’ she thought, “‘ always tied 
to the teapot and bound to report 
themselves at meal times.”’ 

Fraser, who seemed to be more and 
more attracted to his companion, pro- 
posed that Marshall should come with 
him that evening to an obscure res- 
taurant, where he was going to meet 
some “ blokes,” and go with them 
afterwards to the “ Palace.” 

Veronica assented joyfully, and 
piloted Fraser back to her lodgings, 
where they had a cup of tea and 
smoked till it was time to start. 
Luckily she was in splendid training, 
for she had walked miles that day, 
and now they set out and walked to 
a restaurant much frequented by City 
clerks, not far from Leicester Square. 

The other young men turned out to 
be louder and more offensive than her 
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new friend, and one of them had 
already taken rather too much to 
drink. 

Veronica watched him with breath- 
less interest. Had she been in petti- 
coats she would have been disgusted 
by his talk, but now it was only part 
of her masculine initiation. 

They all went off together to the 
music-hall, where this companion be- 
came offensively noisy and was turned 
out, all of which seemed screamingly 
funny to Veronica, who was now 
wildly excited by her new surround- 
ings. 

She walked with Fraser to Victoria 
Station and saw him off, after various 
confidences on his part, all of which 
she meant to work up as copy when 
her turn came to tell her story to 
another. 

She nearly overslept herself next 
morning, but managed to find herself 
quite punctually at the office and was 
well received by the head clerk, whom 
she called “‘ Sir,”’ much to his surprise 
and satisfaction. 

“A nice civil poy whatefer,” said 
Mr. Jones, in his Welsh accent, to 
one of his colleagues ; and Veronica, 
who overheard him, considered her 
fortune made. 

There was a good deal in the work 
of the office that interested her, and 
as she had no intention of sitting on 
a stool, however high, for longer than 
she could help, she listened to all the 
talk of stocks and shares, Kaffirs and 
Westralians, took hints, and after a 
day or two ventured to put a small 
sum into “ Coppers,’”’ and took it out 
in a week doubled. This gave her 
confidence, and she studied the stock 
lists and the tapes with an intelligent 
interest which surprised the others. 
Her work, too, was quick and clean, 
and the other clerks took to her, 
as, however brusque her manner 
had seemed in her natural surround- 
ings, it, and her sayings, had a 
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piquancy for these City young men 
which seemed to them the soul of 
wit. 

Fraser invited her to come down on 
Sunday afternoon to have tea with his 
mother and sister, and Veronica went. 
She was met by her friend at the 
Crystal Palace Station, close to his 
little home in Palace Road. The wide 
road climbing up hill looked cheerful, 
notwithstanding the greengrocer’s 
shop at the corner with its litter of 
wilted vegetables. Every little garden 
had its flowering shrubs and bushes. 
Alec opened his front door with a 
latch-key and ushered Veronica into 
a cheerful little sitting-room, where 
his mother and sister were awaiting 
them. 

But here a dreadful thing dap- 
pened. Veronica saw Alec’s eyes fixed 
on her with an annoyed expression. 
She had entered the ladies’ presence 
with her hat on! Blushing furiously, 
she hurriedly removed it, stammering 
something about not having knawn 
Mrs. Fraser wasintheroom. But her 
peace of mind was gone. Here, in the 
presence of the clear-eyed old lady 
and the bonnie sister she felt every 
movement must betray her. Uncom- 
fortable and ill at ease, she returned 
to her feminine habit of mind, and 
mentally visited her discomfort on 
her kind hostesses, stigmatising the 
mother as an “old cat” and the 
daughter as “ silly.” 

It was in vain that Mrs. Fraser 
asked kindly questions, and that 
Jessie tried her simple arts on Alec’s 
friend. They got nothing but sullen 
snaps in reply, and Alec, in despair, 
proposed a walk. But tea arrived, and 
was got through in awkward silence, 
and then, unfortunately, Alec pro- 
posed that his sister should walk with 
them, hoping that away from his 
mother’s restiaining presence, this 
brilliant new friend, whom he had 
described with such gusto to Jessie, 
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might recover some of his wonted 
spirits. ; 

It was better ovt of doors, but 
Veronica was still ill at ease. She 
slouched along with her hands in her 
pockets, overdoing her masculine 
swagger and puffing her cigarette 
smoke in Miss Fraser’s face without 
apology. And once more she made a 
slip. Meeting some lady friends of 
Jessie’s, she again forgot to take off 
her hat, and when Jessie dropped 
her parasol, she made no effort to 
pick it up. Each time Jessie’s blue 
eyes told her of her error, and she with 
difficulty restrained the pert remark 
with which she would have retorted, 
had she been in petticoats. She was 
thankful to get otf at last, having de- 
clined Alec’s invitation to supper. 

She ‘flung herself into the train, 
vowing to avoid women’s society as 
long as -her present masquerade 
pleased her. | 

‘© Your friend is not exactly genial, 
Alec,” said Jessie, as they walked 
home from the station. “Is his hat 
pinned on, do you think ?” 

She little knew how near she was 
to the truth. 

Mrs. Fraser only said, ““ The poor 
lad was over shy.”” For which Alec 
was grateful. But she and Jessie 
afterwards wrote Valentine Marshall 
down an ass, and a conceited one, 
only they expressed their opinion in 


more feminine phraseology to one 


another. 

From this Sunday, Veronica began 
to tire of Fraser’s society. There 
was in her something which resisted 
anything good or kindly, only the 
bizarre or brutal appealed to her at 
this stage of her development, and 
she despised all virtue, whether homely 
or heroic. ‘“‘Silly ” was her epithet 
for all the gentler qualities of huma- 
nity, and lawlessness was the only 
passport to her favour. Among her 
fellow-clerks was one of a more dare- 
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devil type than the rest, and although 
his commonness really revolted her, 
his knowledge of life—such as it was— 
attracted her. She began to neglect 
Fraser’s society for that of Tom 
Mackinnon, who offered her racing * 
tips, and was, on his side, surprised 
by ‘her knowledge of the subject. 
Betting had been one of Veronica’s 
favourite means of scandalising her ~ 
family, and her friends of other days 
had given her many tips. 

She had not much to learn from 
this cockney sportsman. The dis- 
covery of this common taste brought 
them together. Here, again, Veronica 
was lucky. Her cool common-sense 
kept her from making a fool of her- 
self. She began to believe that what- 
ever she touched turned to gold, and 
that she could compel success. 

The weather was very hot in August 
and work slack, so she gladly accepted 
Tom’s invitation to come down with 
him to Surbiton, where his people 
‘ived, more especially as she and he 
were to go into lodgings together, the 
family mansion being already overful. 

Here Veronica found herself in’ a 
different atmosphere from that of 
Fraser’s modest home. She was at 
first overwhelmed at finding herself 
surrounded by a hevy of laughing, 
chaffing young women, sisters, cou- 
sins and friends, all quite at their 
ease, all more or less good-looking 
and vulgar and smartly dressed 
according to their lights. They called 
each other by nicknames, and made 
as much noise as the occupants of the 
Parrot house at the Zoo. 

After a heavy tea in a hideous little 
dusty, flowerless back garden under 
a large Japanese umbrella, the party 
started for the boats, and Veronica 
found herself with Tom totted off to 
row three robust maidens, named 
Jim, Loo, and Shrimp. She had been 
used to a river from her childhood, 
and knew all there was to know about 
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a boat; but she found the load some- 
what heavy on this hot day, as they 
rowed up the stream, and she had 
much ado to keep up her masculine 
supremacy, without attempting con- 
versation.- The girls chattered in- 
cessantly, and she felt her head 
splitting. It was a relief when they 
shot into a backwater to lie to under 
the sweeping branches, looking down 
one of the most beautiful reaches of 
the beautiful Thames. The cool, 
acrid smell of the river and the fami- 
liar lap of the water made Veronica 
feel almost homesick. 

‘‘This beats the Avon,” she said, 
half to herself. 

“Ts that where you come from ?” 
queried the best-looking of the girls, 
and Veronica, full of lazy mischief, 
looked into her eyes and determined 
to act her man’s part without scruple. 
The girl knew her business, and the 
brown eyes and blue eyes were soon 
using the universal language which 
existed before Esperanto, and when 
the boat started again one of the 
other girls volunteered, with a laugh, 
to take Veronica’s place at the oar. 
As they. returned in the dark, after 
supper at a riverside inn, Veronica’s 
arm stole, unreproved, round Jim’s 
waist, and her position in the Mac- 
kinnon family was assured. 

After this, Veronica spent all her 
week-ends at Surbiton, and there 
made the acquaintance of a man who 
was destined to influence her future 
life not a little. Tom Mackinnon had 
spoken once or twice with reverence 
of a certain Wellesley Tincombe— 
called Wells by the young ladies—and 
had hinted that he might require a 
rival’s blood if he saw how things were 
going between Marshall and Jim. 
And one day, sure enough, this hero 
appeared, dropping in upon the tea- 
party with a cool air of assurance, 
which was not overdone. 

He was a slim, good-looking young 
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fellow of about thirty, very dark and 
with a suspicion of Hebrew origin 
traceable in the slight stoop from the 
neck and the thunderous depths of 
his black eyes. 

Veronica saw at once, with some- 
thing like relief, that her day as a lady- 
killer was! over. The farce was be- 
coming wearisome, and as Jim blushed 
at the newcomer’s lordly greeting, she 
hurriedly made up her mind to retire 
gracefully from the situation, which 
was getting awkward. Her natural 
spitefulness, however, prompted re- 
venge, and a pretty blonde cousin, just 
arrived, afforded an opportunity fora 
retreat in good order. She promptly 
invited the new girl to go out with her 
in a dinghy, and left the field to her 
successful rival. She was bored to 
death, however, by the ingénue she 
had selected, and, being of the same 
sex, she knew, what a man would not 
have known, that the innocence was 
on the surface and that the child saw 
through her, and dubbed her a ‘“‘dull 
fool,” in school-room parlance. They 
were both glad to rejoin the rest of 
the party at the Angler’s Rest, where 
Veronica got into conversation with 
the man of the amazing name. 

Wellesley Tincombe was already a 
fairly successful stockbroker, but he 
was full of dreams, practical visions 
with golden backgrounds and motor- 
cars in the foreground, and with a 
music-hall artiste somewhere in the 
middle distance. He took to Vero- 
nica at once. Brushing aside all the 
chaff levelled at his supposed discom- 
fiture in his absence, he began to 
sound his rival on matters of real 
interest, such as his knowledge of 
racing and his views on sport. They 
leaned on the wooden balcony of the 
inn hanging over the river, and 
smoked and chatted, finding many 
things in common in their views of 
life ; and when they parted, Wellesley 
Tincombe laid his hand on Val. 
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Marshall’s shoulder with a friendly 
invitation to breakfast next morning 
at his rooms in Washington Terrace. 

The Sunday morning wore away in 
smoke and “talk. Veronica uncon- 
sciously exercised her undoubted fasci- 
nation on this new friend, and he as 
unconsciously found himself confiding 
his plans and aspirations to her as 
he had never done before to a man. 
That the aspirations were very ma- 
terialistic was no bar to Veronica’s 
sympathy. She found herself all the 
more capable of understanding them, 
and her quick brain was rapidly 
maturing a plan which surpassed any 
of his in daring and vigour. 

When they met again for another 
smoke at midnight, she laid it before 
him with as much assurance as if she 
had considered it for months. It was 
no less than that she and Tincombe 
should go into partnership in trying 
to push a certain invention which he 
had got hold of, and which ran 
perilously near infringing a certain suc- 
cessful patent already in the market. 

““We must squeeze them out,” 
said Veronica, her blue eyes glittering, 
and drawing her black brows together. 
And she proceeded to suggest certain 
plans for advertising which were an 
astonishment to the older hand, to 
whom she was speaking. 

“Say, you’re smart!” said he. 
“*Couldn’t you find me a young 
woman with your brains to carry out 
these dodges ? It would be ever so 
much more effective.” 

For a moment Veronica’s face 
flamed. Was she discovered ? But 
she met nothing in the inscrutable 
black eyes looking into hers, except 
laughter at the boldness of her views, 
and she went on propounding these 
till they separated at two o’clock in 
the morning with an invitation from 
Tincombe to come to his office in a 
day or two to talk business. 

The talk brought them still nearer 
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together, but Tincombe stuck to his 
idea—the only one really his own in 
this business—that they ought to 
have a smart girl ready to go round 
arid persuade business men to take 
the thing up. 

“Rather a ticklish business ? ” 
queried Veronica. | 

‘* Oh, a girl who could take care of 
herself would be all right.”’ 

‘Well, look here,” said Veronica, 
““T have a sister who is looking out 
for a job. Sick of teaching dull 
brats—which has been her ‘trade. 
Shall I bring her round to see you this 
day week? She’s spry and fly and 
might suit you.” 

She made this suggestion looking 
full into the other’s black eyes, and 
watching the orange lights in them as 
she spoke. 

“Two of you? Rather a large 
order,” said the stockbroker, lazily. 

‘Oh, all right,” snapped Veronica ; 
‘find your girl yourself.” 

“No; let’s see your lovely twin.”’ 

‘All right; this day week.” 

And so they parted, Veronica going 
off to give notice at her office, and to 
make preparations for her change of 
part. 

It had been a sudden idea of hers, 
this return to femininity, prompted 
by a desire to try her influence on 
Wellesley and a thought that it might 
pay better to exploit her talents in her 
own character, and also a devil-may- 
care fancy for change and adventure. 
She now half regretted the suggestion, 
and wholly disliked giving up her 
masculine freedom. 

‘Why in the world should I again 
put my neck into the yoke and these 
unruly members into petticoats ? ” 
she said to herself. But planning the 
change was amusing. It was acurious 
thing, in all Veronica’s strange career 
she had no confidant and no familiar 
friend, so her secrets were and re- 
mained her own. 


(To be continued.) 
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mind it always appears that suggestion 
affords a higher kind of enjoyment 
than mere observation. That is to 
say, there is more true pleasure to be 
derived from what awakens vivid 
conceptions and stimulates thought, 
than from any scene, however fair, 
round which no halo of association 
lingers. 

Among the several ancient build- 
ings at Dax, the Cathedral,* dating 
from the thirteenth century, occupies 
a prominent position. For though the 
style throughout is decidedly austere 
and unrelieved by any light orna- 
mentation, it interests by reason of 
its sombre simplicity, and the air of 
earnestness and thoroughness by 
which it is characterised. Besides, 
old buildings of this kind always seem 
to have so much to say to one! There 
is neither speech nor language, it is 
true, and yet their voices are heard. 
And to those who listen —while every- 
thing has a meaning, from the soaring 
roof to the lowliest tomb and each 
separate detail conveys a message — 
the whole structure seems to reveal 
the history and character of the 
people by whom it was erected, and 
thus to be the outward and visible 
sign of their faith and aspirations. 

As to the present-day inhabitants 
of Dax—although they are very civil 
and polite and always anxious to 
oblige —they are staid in manner and 
have little of the light-hearted in- 
souciance which characterises their 
compatriots in other parts of the 
country, thus apparently taking their 
tone from their sombre surroundings. 
For there can be no doubt that 
climate and scenery have much to 
do in the formation of human charac- 
ter, and people, without knowing it, 
absorb to a great extent the physical 
attributes of the place they live in. 

Meanwhile, there are so many 


* This edifice, called ‘' J.’Eglise Cathédrale,”’ 
was restored in 1636, 
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pleasant excursions to be made by 
boat, rail and carriage from Dax that 
One might spend a month there with- 
out exhausting them. In the first 
place, the Adour is adorned with a 
succession of dainty little towns, 
which make themselves into pictures 
on its banks ; and then, going further 
South, you come upon some very re- 
markable scenic gems which ought to 
be better known than they are. Of 
the riverside towns, Saint Sever de- 
serves special mention; for it stands 
on a hill, overlooking a valley so 


green and smiling that it might be 


described as a modern Tempe, and it 
encloses the beautiful plateau de 
Morlanne (once the site of a Roman 
camp) and also the ancient Chateau 
de Palestrion—a very interesting re- 
main, whose antiquity is attested by 
its having been occupied by the 
Roman generals in days of old. 

Two other pretty towns are Aire- 
sur-l’Adour and Strip. The latter is 
a dainty spot situated on a tributary 
of the above river, and consists of a 
number of cottages scattered over a 
hillside, and all so picturesquely 
placed that the ensemble is quite 
idyllic. The consequence is that, 
notwithstanding its uneuphonious 
name, Strip, by reason of its baths, 
its waterfalls, its bowery trees and 
the excellent trout-fishing to be had 
in its clear waters, is thronged with 
visitors during the summer season. 

While making excursions from Dax 
in a more southerly direction, places 
of historic interest become fewer for 
some time. But on reaching the 
Pyrenees, they crop up again—that 
wondrous chain having been the 
theatre of so many remarkable events 
in times gone by. 

At the present day, however, it is 
the extreme beauty of those soaring 
peaks which most attracts the tra- 
veller and the fact that the finest 
scenery in France is to be found | 
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THE FAITHFUL SERVANT 


By ERIC HARDY 


Illustrated by C. H. Stafford 


article ‘“‘A Treatise on the 

Human Brain,” but I remem- 

bered that people, unless they 
are compelled to, do not read trea- 
tises, and as this is a really remarkable 
story—it is not made up at all, but 
true in every particular —it seems 
best not to handicap it by giving it a 
semi-scientific name. 

The brain is a most marvellous and 
delicate instrument, and on the whole 
it serves mankind very well, although 
at times it’ plays him strange tricks, 
and then we wonder at the actions of 
the owner of that particular brain. 
If a man compels his brain to do a 
certain thing day by day for years it 
becomes practically an automatic in- 
strument, and in time is incapable of 
dealing with affairs outside its regular 
When this happens, of 
course, One part of the brain lies 
dormant, and another part is active. 
If the dormant part of the brain re- 
mains unused long enough, it must 
become ultimately helpless, just as 
an arm becomes useless if held in one 
position for a long time. 

I imagine that as the years go by a 


| HAD some thought of calling this 


dormant particle of the brain affects’ 


one of the active particles that is 
beside it, just as a diseased potato 
corrupts the healthful one lying next 
to it in the sack. It is a curious fact 
that a man with a portion of his brain 
unused comes to be regarded as a safe 
person ; one who can be depended 
upon to do nothing foolish. He goes 
to his office at a certain hour, transacts 
his business in a certain way, and 
leaves at a certain time. Ordi- 
narily, when the inert portion of his 


brain exercises an influence over the 
active portion, nothing particular 
may happen, except, perhaps, in the 
case Of railway servants; then an 
accident occurs which causes people 
to exclaim, and newspapers to wonder 
why it 1s that a man who, for ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years, has conducted 
his business with safety to the public 
should have allowed the disaster to 
take place through what looks like 
carelessness. If it were a new man, 
they say, there might be some excuse, 
but for a man who has done this 
thing creditably and well for a dozen 
years, the thing is inexplicable. 

Half a dozen years ago a man stood 
in his signal-box and saw a train pass 
him and enter a tunnel. He knew 
vaguely that the train should not have 
gone past ; that he should have set a 
signal against it, and he had neglected 
to doso. Why he had neglected this 
duty he could not tell. The whole 
active portion of his brain now con- 
centrated itself in listening for the 
crash which he knew was sure to 
come, and as he stood listening, he 
saw, without the sight having any 
effect at all on his brain, four trains 
pass and enter the tunnel. The result 
was a combination of wrecks such as 
probably never had happened before. 
The man was tried, but he could give 
no explanation for his temporary 
neglect to push a lever. 

In another instance this sort of thing 
once happened with no disaster follow- 
ing, because some part of the signal- 
man’s brain remained active enough 
to induce him to stop the whole traffic 
of a suburban line for twenty miles. 
He paralysed the line for the time 
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never said a kindly word to his em- 
ployee, well knew his value as a 
methodical, reliable man, and was 
alarmed at this unaccountable state 
of things. The clerk returned and in- 
formed his employer that no one in 
the office knew Eldridge’s address. 

‘* Bring me the London Directory,” 
said Mr. Sweeps, and the huge 
volume was placed before him. 

‘“See if any one knows what his 
Christian name is.’”’. The clerk de- 
parted and came back to say that the 
general impression in the office was 
that his name was Horace. Mr. 
Sweeps ran his finger down the long 
column of Eldridges, and at last came 
to the sentence: 

‘Eldridge, Horace, Book-keeper, 
128, Light Street.” The employees 
were much impressed by Mr. Sweeps’ 
magnanimity, condescension, and be- 
nevolence, when he ordered a mes- 
senger to be at once dispatched to 
Light Street with instructions that, if 
Eldridge were ill, everything that 
could be done for him was to be done. 
The messenger returned with the in- 
formation that Eldridge had left his 


lodgings that morning as usual, and 


his landlady was as much amazed at 
his mysterious disappearance as those 
at the office had been. 

Then the mystery began. Why 
had the sedate, methodical Eldridge 
disappeared ? The first idea of the 
firm’ appeared to be that something 
was wrong with the books; but an 
accountant was called in, who, after 
an examination, pronounced each 
figure as accurate as everyone who 
knew Eldridge had a right to expect. 
The firm now took serious alarm at 
the continued absence of Eldridge. 
They ‘advertised : 

‘‘ DISAPPEARED from his lodgings 
in Light Street, Horace Eldridge, 
aged fifty-six. Dressed, when last 
seen, in a dark business suit ; wearing 
a silk hat in good condition, but not 
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new. A smoothly-shaven man with 
grey hair and a tendency to baldness. 
About five feet and three inches in 
height. Information regarding the 
whereabouts of the said Horace Eld- 
ridge will be rewarded by Simpkins, 
Sweeps and Simpkins, Budge Walk, 
City.” 

The result of the advertisement 
was that the greater part of the 
population seemed to answer to the 
description given, and had been seen 
by various persons at various places. 
Detectives called upon the firm and 
offered their services, and at last one 
of the best recommended of these 
human searchers was engaged by Mr. 
Sweeps. The extraordinary thing 
about Eldridge’s disappearance was 
the absence of all motive, and it 
seemed to amaze every one who knew 
him that. a man with so little imagina- 
tion as Eldridge could have disguised 
himself with a success which baffled 
all pursuit. Not even a clue to his 
whereabouts had been discovered, 
His disappearance was as complete as 
if an earthquake had engulfed him. 
There was no reason to believe in foul 
play, because Eldridge had not an 
enemy in the world, and he did not 
receive Salary enough to tempt the 
cupidity of any rascal who might 
have done away with him. | 

Two weeks after his mysterious 
disappearance the office was once 
more bowled over by seeing Eldridge 
enter, hang up his hat on the usual 
peg, and go to the high chair on which 
he was accustomed to sit. Talking 
was not allowed during business hours 
in the office of Simpkins, Sweeps 
and Simpkins, but the clerks could 
scarcely refrain from asking Eldridge 
where in the name of Heaven he had 
been ; yet so strict was the discipline 
that no one spoke until ten o’clock 
arrived, and with it Mr. Sweeps, who 
stood gazing at Eldridge as if he had 
been a ghost. Mr. Sweeps, however, 
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said nothing, but entered his own 
private room and rang the bell. 

“* Ask Eldridge to step in here,”’ he 
said to the boy. 

Eldridge came in, suave and de- 
ferential as usual. 

** Eldridge,” said Mr. Sweeps, “ will 
you be good enough to tell me where 
you have been ? ” | 

“‘ Been, sir?” inquired Eldridge, 
with just the slightest indication of 
surprise. “I have been having my 
holiday, sir.” 

** Your holiday ! And where, pray, 
have you been enjoying your holi- 
day ?” 

‘* At Minch-Hampton-on-Sea, sir ; 
I always go there, sir.” | 

It was quite evident that the 
usually meek Eldridge was disturbed 
by this cross-examination, and he 
looked furtively at his employer with 
ill-disguised uneasiness. _ | 

** Will you be so good as to explain 
to me, Eldridge, why you left for your 
holiday without giving notice to the 
firm ?” 

Eldridge started as if an electric 
shock had gone through him, and 
smote his forehead with his ope 
palm. 

“Qh, sir,” he cried in dismay, 
“that is what I forgot. I felt for the 
week before that I had neglected some- 
thing, but could not think for the 
— life of me what it was. I can’t ex- 
plain how it came about, sir, I really 
can’t; but it has troubled me all 
through my holiday. I felt that 
something was wrong, but yet I was 
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unable to fix on what was the trouble. 
I do hope you will forgive me, sir ; 
the neglect was not intentional.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Sweeps. 
‘“‘That’s a very extraordinary excuse, 
Eldridge—very extraordinary indeed. 
Did you see none of our advertise- 
ments in the papers? Did you see 
nothing of the detectives ? ” 

‘“‘Advertisements, sir? No, sir; I 
never read the papers, sir.” 

“Very well, Eldridge, very well; 
I will consult with the other members 
of the firm ; possibly we may take no 
further steps. You have been with 
us for some time now, Eldridge, and 
that fact shall be taken into considera- 
tion. Should we be inclined to show 
clemency to you, I hope I am not 
going too far in saying that I trust 
such a thing will not occur again.” 

“ Thank you kindly, sir,” said the 
unfortunate. Eldridge, backing out of 
the room. As a matter of fact, 
nothing was done, and Eldridge was 
forgiven. He feels, however, that it 
will take at least a score of years until 
he stands once more where he formerly 


did in the estimation of the firm. 


The detectives had, of course, been 
looking for disguised men, for clues, 
and for motives ; and never once did 
the simplicity of the case occur to 
them. Eldridge looks older and a 
little more shaky than he did, and 
there is a timorous glance in his eyes 
which indicates that he fears a re- 
currence of the lapse of memory 
that might have had such disastrous 
results. 
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to be desired from the point of 


view of comfort and convenience in 
use, and those who aim for such re- 
sults must’always bear that in mind. 
I remember some years ago congratu- 
lating an old lady on her. beautiful 
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little home—one of a series of pic- 
turesque almshouses. 

‘““Ah!” she said, “these outside 
chimneys leave a place terrible cold.” 
Then I noted that a projecting ingle- 
nook perhaps gave more pleasure to 
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the architect than to the mfirm old 
folk who had to’sit in it. ‘Compactly 
planned houses, “with plenty of chim- 
neys on the 1 inner walls instead of the 
outer, well-screened entrances, avoid- 
ance of through draughts, and good 


GENERAL PLAN OF 
HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


enclosure ofs staircases are amongst 
the things that tell in small houses. 

There is much sound sense in the 
contention of a client to whom I was 
talking the other day that it was 
better not to think of the staircase 
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A RECONCILIATION 


By CAROLINE DUER 


Illustrated by C. Olmstead 


HE time was’ midsummer, . 

the place London, and the 

principal character one Mr. 

John Maxwell, a very much 

depressed and discontented young 
man. 

After a lonely dinner at the club 
he had returned to the apartment 
usually occupied by his mother and 
himself, and was now lounging in 
a big armchair drawn close to the 
window, gloomily contemplating the 
noisy, electric-lighted street, and 
wishing himself almost anywhere else. 

He had, on the whole, just cause 
for irritation both of body and mind, 
for the weather was hot, and the 
client whose business detained him 
in town particularly exasperating. 
Moreover, he had quarrelled with the 
girl whom he proposed to marry, and 
in a word, or, rather, in his own 
words—addressed partly to himself 
and partly to the caretaker’s ‘cat, 
who all unbidden was bearing him 
company—he was ‘‘ up against it.” 

“Up against it, old man.” he ob- 
served, “‘ and no mistake. She and I 
are cursed with firm dispositions. 
She said I had an obstinate upper 
lip, besides. Perhaps I have.” Here 
he stroked it with a pride that had 
yet a touch of chagrin init. ‘“ Any- 
how, I can’t take the first step 
towards reconciliation. I can't. 
Something inside won’t let me. And 
if I can’t, and she won’t—well, you 
see, Thomas, there’s the deuce to 

a is 
The cat—who was not that kind 
of a cat at all, but the fond mother 
of several families of kittens—looked 


at him disdainfully, and curled the 
tip of her tail demurely about her 
toes. 

‘* After all,” broke out the young 
man, suddenly impressed with the 
fact that his lady-love’s conduct 
showed, in its outward and visible 
signs, a distinct lack of inward and 
spiritual grace; “after all, it’s a 
woman’s place to give way ; to admit 
that she’s in the ‘wrong ; to kneel for 
peace, as Shakespeare says in ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew.’ Not that 
Linda’s a shrew, but the quotation 
is applicable just the same, and my 
judgment suggests to me that if 
a girl’s heart isn’t big enough to 
make her humble when she’s in love 
—why, she’s not got the nght kind 
of a heart, or she’s not in love! 
I’ve done my best, anyway, and the 
quarre! was none of my making. 
I’ve told her [’d come back when 
she sent for me. She hasn’t sent for 
me yet, so I can’t do anything more ; 
no self-respecting man could.” 

He pulled the cat’s ears, and she 
immediately got up and walked 
away with offended dignity, stopping 
to yawn before she disappeared into 
the hall. 

‘So you're going, are you?” mut- 
tered the deserted one, looking after 
her. ‘‘If that contemptible client 
of mine would only call me up, as I 
directed, I’d go, too—out—off—any- 
where to escape from myself and 
my thoughts. There are plenty of 
distractions to be found, no doubt.” 

He sighed, and, leaning over toward 
the table, groped for the match-box, 
and began to light a cigarette. At 
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“It’s like a miracle,” she said, 

“‘our meeting. I’m. on my way to 
Newport. J knew that you might 
be in town about this time, because 
your mother mentioned it in a letter 
_to my mother; but how did you 
know TI was going to be here ?”’ 
- “T didn’t know it till about an hour 
ago, or, to be quite exact, I should 
_say fifteen minutes ago, when a 
certain kind lady ’—her expression 
hardened, and he perceived that he 
‘had better, after all, touch lightly 
upon her surrender—“ a certain lady,”’ 
-he continued, “‘ who shall be name- 
less—we might call her Dame Fate, 
or Madam Destiny—just breathed 
into my ear that you might be here. 
And when I observed the light in 
‘syour window, and when that blessed 
old woman opened the door, and 
- when I saw you with my own eyes, 
I knew there was nothing else on 
earth but you, even if you were so 
wickedly obstinate and unfortunately 
hideous in appearance.” 

There seemed to be no adequate 
reply .to make to this, and for a 
few minutes Linda attempted none, 
then she murmured softly : 

** I suppose I am hideous if you say 
so, and I know I’m determined. I 
don’t see why you love me——” 

*“ T’ve often wondered myself,” put 
in Maxwell. 

“But you've proved that you do,”’ 
she went on. “Proved it in the 
most generous way. I’m ashamed 
to think how petty I’ve been. Of 
course, it’s a man’s place to be 
- generous ; to show he’s large-minded 
and willing to come more than half- 
way to save a situation. And it’s 
lucky for women that men are like 
that; lucky for us and for them, 
too, I suppose, or else there'd be 
more quarrels and fewer reconcilia- 
tions. But, all the same, I don’t 
think many men would have come 
back as you’ve come, dear.” 
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“Surely, if they were in love, 
honestly and heartily in love,”’ cried 
the young man, beginning to deprecate 
in words the conduct which her 
praise was causing him to regard 
with rapidly increasing admiration. 

“Perhaps,” she answered ; “ for, 
unless a man’s love is great enough 
to make him humble, he’s not much 
of a man, or he’s not much in love.” 

‘But I’m both,” declared Max- 
well, catching her in his arms again. 
‘** Acknowledge at once that I’m 
both.” 

Linda acknowledged it at once. The 
young man had never beheld her 
in so sweet a mood. She contra- 
dicted him in nothing. They dis- 
cussed their affairs exhaustively. They 
settled the time of their wedding, 
the details of their projected honey- 
moon abroad. They did not differ 
as to the kind of motor they should 
buy, or the place they should visit 
in it. Then Linda insisted that 
all this travel-talk had made her 
hungry, and she confessed she had 
been too depressed to eat any dinner ; 
and Maxwell ordered sandwiches and 
champagne, and she nibbled and 
sipped, and he watched her de- 
lightedly. | 

““What was it we quarrelled 
about ?”’ he inquired in a daze. 

‘“‘T’ve almost forgotten, Jack,”’ she 
whispered. ‘“ What does it matter?” 

‘“Not very much now, it is true ? 
But to think we might have let 
come between us a thing so slight 
that we can hardly remember it? 
Men and women are stupid to play 
thus with their happiness. It makes 
me shudder to think what might 
have happened if you had not sent 
for me.” 

“Sent for you!” cried Linda. 

‘*Telephoned for me, if your pride 
requires accuracy,” he answered, with 
fond mockery. 

‘““T never telephoned for you.” 
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They separated, and stood staring 
at each other. 

“You didn’t 2” 

She shook her head. 

“You never said over the _ tcele- 
phone that you wanted me? Told 
me you were passing through town ; 
were all alone at the house; wanted 
to see me; were sure I’d come if I 


knew ? But, my dear girl, you're 
dreaming. I got the message my- 
self.” 


‘But I am not responsible for 
it.” 

““T recognised your voice.” 

‘“'You could not have done so. I 
wanted you to come—with all my 
heart I wanted you to come—till 
I almost thought you’d feel it. But 
I would not let myself send for you. 
I was too proud.” 

‘““And I wanted to come. The 
Lord knows I wanted to come. 
But I would not till you sent for me. 
I’d rather have died.” 

“But you're here.” 

‘By mischance. Since you did 
not send, the last hours are wiped 
out.” : 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“You mean—?”’ she said. 

‘“The woman I dreamed of would 
have sent.” 

‘“The man I dreamed of would 
not have waited to be sent for,’’ she 
retorted. | 
' He shrugged his shoulders. “ There 
seems to be nothing more to say,” he 
suggested. 

‘Except good-night,” she agreed, 
‘and good-bye.” 
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‘“ Good-bye,” he responded, adding 
gently: “if you will have it so.” 

He touched her hand, turned, and 
left her. 

Vaguely he realised that he had 
got himself out of the house and 
was striding as quickly away from 
it as, a little while before, he had been 
striding towards it, when he be- 
came aware of following footsteps, and 
heard a breathless voice calling his 
name. 

““T beg your pardon, sir,’ cried 
Linda’s maid, overtaking him, “ but 
Miss Stone desired me to call your 
attention to the fact that you'd 
left your hat behind you, sir.” 

The young man put his hand to 
his head. It was bare. 

Then he looked at the maid’s 
hands. They were empty. 

‘* You didn’t bring me my hat,”’ he 
said, smiling into the darkness. 

“Miss Stone did not give it to 
me, sir.” 

Maxwell laughed out aloud, and 
returned. 

“ She'll think I did it on purpose,” 
he said to himself; “‘and I won't 
undeceive her till after we’re married, 
and then—she won’t believe me. 
We're reconciled ‘for keeps’ this 
time. Bless the telephone that be- 
gan it!” 

What Linda wants to know is: 
‘“ What impudent person has a voice 
that Jack could mistake for hers ?” 

What Jack’s client wants to know 
is: “Why is he not at home when 
he says he will be?” 

What Jack knows he doesn’t tell. 
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“CARL ROSA” 


By GEORGE CECIL 


ITS FARLY DAYS ; A CONSTELLATION OF STARS ; SANTLEY’S CONNECTION WITH THE COMPANY ; 
LUDWIG'S VANDERDECKEN: AN EXTENSIVE REPERTOIRE; A COMING REVIVAL. 


Carl Rosa Opera Company, or 
the “‘Carl Rosa’’—as the troupe 
is generally known, has been 
before the public. In these cir- 
cumstances, some account of its 
achievements since it was formed 
should be of interest. : 
When the late Carl Rosa married 
Madame Parepa—a much-esteemed 
soprano in her day, the Parepa Opera 
Company wasinexistence. Carl Rosa 
also was interested in operatic enter- 
prise, and shortly after his marriage 
the Parepa Opera Company became 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company. The 
astute manager, quick to recognise 
those who showed promise, engaged 
several young people, who, under his 
fostering care, developed into excel- 
lent singers, some of them even 
achieving fame. In due course he 
secured the services of Minnie Hauck, 
who sang in his production of “ Aida ” 
and “‘ Mignon ” ; Joseph Maas, whose 
untimely death brought consterna- 
tion to musical circles ; Marie R6ze, 
an enchanting Cherubino and a par- 
ticularly fine Carmen ; and Josephine 
Yorke, the original Frederick (“‘ Mig- 
non ’’) in England. The invulnerable 
J. W. Turner was the steersman in 
the Carl Rosa production of the 
‘Flying Dutchman,” in which Sant- 
ley, in the ¢#le-role, covered himself 
with glory. In the early eighties the 
company’s leading artistes earned dis- 
tinction by their singing in “‘ Manon,”’ 
which Carl Rosa produced with all the 
resources at his disposal. Joseph 
Maas was the Des Grieux; Marie 
R6ze made a captivating Manon ; 
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Ludwig sang admirably as Lescaut, 
and Walter Clifford, as De Bretigny, 
completed a particularly fine cast. A 
few years later, the troupe was streng- 
thened by the engagement of Zélie de 
Lussan, whose immediate success 
caused a furore wherever the company 
went. This. period in the “Carl 
Rosa’’ history also was remarkable 
for the production in English of 
“Robert le Diable,” ‘Le Juive,” 
and “ L’Etoile du Nord.” 

In the mid-nineties, the company 
included Barton McGuckin, who 
created a number of parts; Alec 
Marsh, a baritone with an exceedingly 
good voice; Alice Esty, a reliable 
singer; Robert Cunningham; E. C. 
Hedmondt, an excellent artist, with 
a boundless repertoire; Lempriére 
Pringle, and Zélie de Lussan, whose 
Mignon, Marion (“La Vivandiére ”’) 
and Marie (‘The Daughter of the 
Regiment’) drew music-lovers in 
shoals. A little later, Dennis O’Sulli- 
van’s Lothario and Vanderdecken 
were amongst the company’s attrac- 
tions. From rigor till 1904, Arthur 
Dean, an Australian baritone with 
a particularly fine voice; Julius 
Walther, the versatile ¢enore robusto, 
the tireless Aurélie Revy, who thrived 
on hard work, and William Ludwig, 
were the chief pillars of the company. 
The last-named is one of the finest 
artists ever known to the English 
lyric stage. His natural dignity and 
intelligence make his Vanderdecken as 
satisfactory an impersonation as can 
be wished for; as I] Conte, in ‘* Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” he can give points 
to the most successful of the younger 
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generation ; and the restraint which 
he exercises 1s not the least admirable 
of the qualities which have endeared 
him to a discriminating public. It 1s 
singers such as he who help the cause 
of opera in the vernacular. 
Doubtless many readers will recall 
Packhard, the American tenor, who 
sang Don José in the eighties; Julia 
Gaylord, a fascinating Mignon ; 
Valleria, who created the role of 
Nadeshda; Aynsley Cook, of Leporello 
fame; Amanda Fabbris, who sang 
Isabella in ‘“‘ Robert the Devil,” 
Eudoxie in “‘ La Juive,”’ and Filina 
in ‘‘ Mignon ”’ ; Kate Drew, a Susanna 
of former days ; F. H. Celli, a dashing 
Don Giovanni ; Max Eugene; G. H. 
Snazelle; Payne Clark, and Abramoff, 
the basso profundo. The late “ Drurio- 
lanus,” after trying Abramoff at 
Covent Garden, sent him on an ill- 
fated Italian opera tour about the 
year °88. Shortly afterwards, he 
joined the Carl Rosa Company and 
sang Méfiste and various other bass 
voles with great success all over the 
Kingdom. He was, in turn, suc- 
ceeded’ by others; and to-day the 
Company’s primo basso is Arthur 
Winckworth, a singer whose methods 
convey an excellent object-lesson to 
most British basses. Amongst the 
_ other artists who are at the present 
moment enlisted under the Carl Rosa 
banner, are Miss Grace Nicoll; Miss 
Elizabeth Burgess, a capable colora- 
dura singer; Miss Doris Woodall, a 
mezzo-soprano with temperament ; 
Miss Ina Hill, a promising light 
soprano, and Miss Christine Ritz. 
The tenor element is represented by 
Herr Julius Walther, Mr. Walter 
Wheatley (who is to be congratulated 
on the carrying quality of his voice) 
and Mr. Edward Davies. Mr. Charles 
Victor and Mr. Dillon Shallard divide 
the baritone parts; and Mr. Van 
Noorden and Mr. Goosens (whose 
father was for so many years asso- 
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ciated with the company) share the 
duties of conductor. The _ general 
management is in the exceedingly 
capable hands of Mr. Van Noorden. 
In addition to the operas alréady 
mentioned, to the Carl Rosa Company 
belongs the honour of having produced 
in English “‘ Masaniello,’”’ “‘ Les Deux 
Journées ”—with Santley, ‘ Rienzi,” 
‘* Tannhauser,”’ “ Lohengrin,” “ Sieg- 
fried,’ ‘“‘The- Meistersingers ’’—in 
which Eva, Walter, and Hans Sachs 
were impersonated by Alice Esty, 
Barton McGuckin, and Ludwig, re- 
spectively; “Tristan und _ Isolde,” 


‘La Traviata,” ‘* Rigoletto,” 
‘““Cavalleria Rusticana,” “I Pag- 
hiacci,” ‘‘La Bohéme,” ‘“ André 


Chenier,” ‘* A Basso Porto ’’—a lurid 
work, ‘“‘Cing Mars,’ and ‘“‘ Roméo 
et Juliette.”’ Cowen’s “ Pauline,” 
Goring-Thomas’ ‘“ Esmeralda” and 
‘*Nadeshda,’”’ and Corder’s ‘‘Nordisa,” 
were commissioned by Carl Rosa; 
and Hamish McCunn’s_ “ Jeanie 
Deans,” and Goldmark’s charming 
‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth,” were pro- 
duced some years later. Carl Rosa 
also “ presented’ for the first time 
Wallace’s “‘Lurline” and “ The 
Amber Witch,” Balfe’s ‘** The Puri- 
tan’s Daughter,’ and half a dozen 
other English operas; and, with his 
customary enterprise, he produced in 
English many operas which otherwise 
might have remained unknown to the’ 
provincial public. Amongst these are 
Milloecker’s ‘Beggar Student,” 
Hérold’s “‘ Zampa,”’ Flotow’s “ Stra- 
della,’ Cagnoni’s “‘ Porter of Havre,” 
Auber’s ‘Crown Diamonds,” Gu- 
raud’s “ Piccolino,” and Boildieu’s 
‘‘Dame Blanche.” Isouarde’s “ Jo- 
conde,” Adam’s “ Giralda,” Brull’s 
‘“* Golden Cross,”” Goetz’ “‘ Taming of 
the Shrew,” and Poncielli’s ‘“* Promessi 
Sposi.” Ambroise Thomas “ Le Caid,” 
Mozart’s ‘‘Cosi Fan Tutte,” and 
Maillart’s ‘‘ Fadette,” also may be in- 
cluded in the list. Marchetti’s “‘ Ruy 
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Cars RANSOM had -no_ 


real hope that Providence 

would give him an oppor- 

tunity to rescue Lucy Elmer 
from deadly peril when he began his 
practice of following her unseen on 
her way at night through the streets 
of Riverton’s poorest and most densely 
populated quarter. He was in love 
with her, so he watched her for the 
ease of his own heart ; and he watched 
at a distance because she had for- 
bidden speech on one topic, and it 
was so hard to think of any other 
topic in. her presence that accept- 
able conversation became difficult. 
The houses Lucy visited were not really 
dangerous, but they came as near 
to being a slum as anything that 
Riverton had yet been able to achieve. 
That was why the.social settlement 
to which she had enthusiastically 
attached herself had been located in 
that district. From seven to eight 
on Saturday evenings Lucy taught 
a class of citizens-in-the-making in a 
near-by 1ight school, and then she 
walked back to the Settlement House 
where she lived. Her procedure was 
so regular that Charlie had little 
difficulty in timing his own Saturday 
evening engagements to permit him 
to perform his escort duty syst ematic- 
ally. 


So far nothing had happened to 
give him the excuse for making his 
presence known, which, of course, had 
been a dramatic background to his 
thoughts, but on this rainy Saturday 
evening Fate was busy. Just as 
Lucy approached a building whose 
cheerful lights proclaimed it a public- | 
house, the door swung open, and half 
a dozen men, in a noisy altercation, 
burst out directly in her path and 
seemed to engulf her. Charlie had 
a record as a sprinter, and the way in 


-which he crossed the street did credit 


to his record. Lucy was half a dozen 
steps beyond the crowd when -he 
reached her, but he was so blinded 
by the vision his imagination had 
conjured up that he was not in a 
condition to take observations with 
scientific calm. He came swiftly up 
behind her and thrust his hand pro- 
tectingly within her arm. At the 
unexpected touch she jumped and 
gave a little scream; and instantly 
one of the big, rough-looking men 
behind them wrenched Charlie’s hand 
away and swung him around with a 
violence that sent, him to his knees 
in the gutter. 

‘‘Ah’ll teach you,” he said ag- 
gressively, preparing to continue the 
lesson. 

But Lucy screamed again. 


\ 
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“Oh, Jack! 
a friend of mine.’ 

‘* He made you afraid,” Jack said, 
suspiciously. 

‘“* Oh, at first I didn’t know who it 
was. Hedidn’t mean to frighten me. 
’ He is a good friend.” 

Jack released his grip on Charlie’s 
collar regretfully. 

““ If he makes bother, you call,” 
he said, cautioning Lucy, while he 
still eyed Charlie distrustfully. “I 
shan’t be far away.” 

“Oh, thank you, but you needn’t 
mind. I’m sure he’s all right,” Lucy 
said earnestly. 

She went on a little hastily, and 
Charlie, released by Jack, fell into 
step beside her. He did not offer 
his arm. Neither did hespeak. The 
atmosphere just then seemed too 
highly charged for speech. But when 
he made out that the convulsive 
tremors which shook Lucy were due 
to suppressed laughter, his wounded 
dignity could no longer suffer in 
silence. 

‘“*T’m glad it amuses you,” he said 
stiffly. 

There up 
laughter. 

‘“* Oh, Charlie!” she Sine: 

‘* T always said I would never marry 
a woman who lacked a sense of 
humour,” Charlie said, quickly re- 
covering his customary poise. 

‘Don’t be absurd.” 

*“T won’t. My ambition in that 
direction is temporarily satisfied.” 

She laughed again. ‘“‘ But wasn’t 
itfunny ? Jackin the ole of rescuer, 
and you the skulking villain of the 
piece!” 

‘Where did you come from?” 
concluded Lucy. 

‘From the other side of the 
street.” He looked ruefully at his 
footgear. 

‘*But how did you happen to be 
in this neighbourhood ?”’ 


It's all right. He’s 


rippled 


irrepressible 
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“* T wonder.” 

“You are uncommonly well-dressed 
to-night,” she hurried on, fending off 
the emotion that had suddenly surged 
into his voice. 

“IT am going to make a call. On 
a very charming lady.” 

“Oh! People do still make calls 
in the world of fashion which you 
represent, don’t they? They don’t 
in the slums. The custom is one of 
the things that differentiates civilised 
man from the savage.- It shows that 
he has come to idealise human inter- 
course and to surround it with a halo’ 
of ceremony and good clothes.” 

“Oh, Lucy, can’t you see that you 
are wasted here? Jack may have 
his good points, but you know he 
wouldn’t understand you when you 
talk like that.” 

“No, that’s where you are useful. 
You give me a chance to babble.” 

‘““T’d give you a chance to babble 
every day and all day! Just con- 
sider it in that light for a moment.” 

‘““ Now, Charlie,” she said gently, 
** don’t ° make bother.’ ” 

They tramped along in silence for 
a few minutes, before Charlie, crush- 
ing something down into the silence, 
said whimsically : 

You didn’t pay any attention to 
my remark that I was going to call 
on a lady. Couldn’t you go so far 
as to seem a little piqued at my 
gaiety, even if you don’t care? A 
little crumb of comfort like ‘that 
would help me over the long periods 
in between.” 

“But Iam_ truly aad if you are 
going to have an interesting evening.” 

‘* Even if it is another who makes 
it interesting ?”’ There was some- 
thing like genuine despair under his 
words. “I suppose.my vanity is 
insufferable, but it is so hard for me 
to realise it.” 

** ‘Who is the woman ? ” 

““A very popular and delightful 
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woman,” he said hopefully. ‘ And 
her approval is a full-page testi- 
monial.”’ 

“You don’t mean that it is—— 
She stopped suddenly and laughed. 

“It is Mrs. Fessenden,’’said Charlie, 
with the air of playing a trump. 

Lucy laughed again—a little laugh 
of amusement that was at the same 
time somewhat surprised, 

“People who have so highly de- 
veloped a sense of humour that they 
can find occasion for merriment in 
Mrs. Fessenden’s interest in a young 
fellow like me, ought to be able 
to give a course of twelve lectures 


33 


upon the topic * On Seeing the Point,’”’ 


Charlie remarked. 

*“Oh, I was just thinking,” 
said in explanation. © 

“What were you thinking ?” 

* That the Settlement House is not 
directly on your way to Mrs. Fessen- 
den’s. 99 

: Perhaps you were thinking that— 
but it wasn’t the thought you were 
laughing at,’’ Charlie said sagely. 

She laughed again, but offered no 
explanation. 

“IT am to meet a distinguished 
guest there,” he continued, after 
waiting a hopeful but futile moment. 
‘‘ A Professor Waylen.” 

‘** Wayland,” she corrected. 

“Oh, you know him ? ” 

“He happens to be my god- 
father.” 

* Really! I knew he was dis- 
tinguished, but I didn’t know it went 
so far as that.” He was watching 
her closely, but there was no laughter 
in her face now. Indeed, it was 

“Prost too nonchalant. “ Honorary 

tive ?”’ Charlie asked abruptly. 


Lucy 


cael takes his obligations rather 


«Fy if that is what you mean. 
street.” Mrs. Fessenden happen to 
footgear. relation to you?” 

“But neourse. She is an old 


in this neighamily.’ 
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** ‘You never mentioned him to me.” 

‘““There has been no occasion.” 

““IT would have established the 
occasion if you hadn’t been so cold.” 

‘TI don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

“That is a departure from the 
strict standard of truthfulness that 
distinguishes you. Mrs. Fessenden, 
you say, is an old friend of the 
family ?” 

“Charlie, you are positively in- 
coherent.” 

“Some people laugh at their own 
inner thoughts and some people grow 
incoherent. It is merely a matter 
of temperament. Why didn’t you 
invite me to meet him ? ” 

‘Why should I?” 

“It would have been so flattering, 
and a little flattery would be good for 
me. Besides, I should rather appear 
under your auspices than under Mrs. 
Fessenden’s.” 

“Mrs. Fessenden likes to take up 
young men and give them a. chance 
to meet distinguished people. She 
thinks it good for their development.”’ 

““But she is an old friend of the 
family.” 

*‘ Friends rush in,”’ she murmured. 

Charlie shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. “‘Oh, I suppose if you 
have made up your mind not to 
admit there is a reason why I should 
meet your godfather, I can’t coerce 
you into it. We'll say that Mrs. 
Fessenden asked me out of the air, 
and let it go at that. But the idea 
surprised you into—into _ secret 
laughter. 

““T didn’t know it was going to 
happen to- -night.”’ 

“Tt?” 

““T mean I didn’t know Protecur 
Wayland meant to come so soon. 
Probably there is a wire at home. I 
have been away all the afternoon.” 

‘“ What is he professor of ?” 

** Sociology.” 
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_.* Of your college oy 

‘* Of course.’ 

“* Then it was he who put you into 
this social settlement ? ” 

_ Her frowning silence conveyed the 
idea that she took exception to the 
form of his question. 

“I beg your pardon, I didn’t mean 
to seem disrespectful to it. I think 
it is good work—for anyone else in 
the world.” 

_ “You think I do it inefficiently ? ” 
, “I don’t know how you do it.” 

* “© Professor Wayland thinks I 
have a special gift for it.” 

‘* He has never been here to see you 
before, has he ? ”’ 

‘“Not here. But I worked two 
years in Rivington Street, you know. 
He promised to spend a day here as 
soon as he could arrange it, to help 
_me with suggestions.” 

“What do you want with sug- 
gestions about this work, when you 
are going to give it up so soon?” 
asked Charlie blandly. 

Instead of the saucy retort that he 
expected, she walked on in silence 
for a moment, and then asked 
seriously : 

“What am I to do instead ? ” 

’ His opportunity was so open that 
he looked at her doubtfully, neatine 
a trap. 

‘© May I[ tell you ? ” 

“Tf you think your imagination is 
equal to it.”’ 

‘“My imagination takes you out 
of all this,’? Charlie cried, with a 
gesture including all the social 
settlement. “It puts you into 
a home of your own—not as beauti- 
ful as it ought to be, but the most 
beautiful that my imagination can 
make. It shows you in the setting 
that belongs to you—dressed in silks 
and laces and radiant with jewels. 
It shows me your face in the light 
of our home—with all the world shut 
out—and there is a light on it—the 
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light I have been waiting for all my 
life—the light—oh, Lucy !— 

“What a commonplace imagina- 
tion !”’ cried Lucy. It was the tone 
to restore him to sanity. ‘“ Laces 
and silks and jewels and general 
uselessness. Any primitive imagina- 
tion could work as well as that.” 

Charlie frowned into the darkness. 
“Primitive, indeed! You don’t 
know how primitive. If I could fight 
for you 56 

** You are going to beard a lion 
to-night,” she said, lightly. 

““ Then he ts the lion ? ” he caught 
her up quickly: 

“You said yourself that he is 
distinguished, and you don’t know 
half.” 

‘“T know so much less than half 
that it is practically indistinguishable 
from nothing,” hesaidgloomily. ‘Is 
he the Lion in my Path ? ” | 

““And I ventured to call your 
imagination commonplace! Perhaps, 
after all, I did you an injustice in 
that.” 

He bent down to look sharply into 
her face as a street lamp made a 
yellow spot in the murk. 

“Tf you thought my imagination 
beyond hope of development, you 
did,” he said, quietly. “JZ don’t 
care what sort of a pattern it (weaves. 
You know that, don’t = you, 
Lucy?” 

She did not admit it, but in her 
secret soul she did know it. She 
knew it so well that her heart misgave 
her about letting him go to meet the 
critical judgment that he did not 
know. If it had not been her doing, 
moreover! The dismay that had 
lurked under her banter decpened 
suddenly into remorse. 

“Why, here we are already,” cried 
Charlie, in surprise, as they turned 
a corner and came directly upon the 
Settlement House. ‘‘ This walk has 
the quecrest way of telescoping. We 
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must have inadvertently skipped 
three or four streets somewhere.” 

Lucy ran up the little flight of steps 
that led to the entrance. ~ 

** ‘Won’t you come in ?”’ she asked 
sweetly. Her hand was on the door, 
which she pushed invitingly open. 

‘You told me last Wednesday that 
I must not call again for a week.” 

‘That was last Wednesday.” 

‘* And you mentioned specially that 
you were going to start a new sewing 
class to-night.” His suspicion had 
deepened into reproach. 

‘ That is my affair,” she said, with 
a touch of impatience. “If I invite 
you to come in, you needn’t make 
difficulties.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“Tam going to Mrs. Fessenden’s.”’ 

“Oh, if you prefer to spend the 
evening with Mrs. Fessenden——”’ 

‘“ Incredible as it may seem, I do.” 

‘’ He who will not when he may—”’ 
she warned. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” he cried in 
exasperation. “It would be like you 
to keep me away for two weeks now, 
to pay me out. All the same, I’m 
going. Iam not one to shut my eyes 
when occasions come, and pretend I 
don’t know they are there. What 
your dark and deadly purpose is in 
trying to keep us apart, I don’t know, 
but I suppose Ill find out before I 
am through. I am going now to 
meet your godfather.” 

He turned resolutely and trudged 
off into the darkness. Lucy lingered 
to watch him, with that curious ming- 
ling of laughter and dismay in her 
eyes, until he had passed the last 
yellow street lamp in - sight. 
Then, as she closed the door softly, 
she fell back upon the feminine word- 
of-all-work to express the situation. 

“Oh, dear!’ she murmured in 
perplexity. 

* * * * * 


* Now, do be at your best. Every- 
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thing depends on it,”’ Mrs. Fessenden 
whispered energetically, when Charlie 
had presented himself in her drawing- 
room. 

** Why didn’t you warn me before- 
hand, so that I could practice up a 
little ? ’’ he murmured reproachfully. 

“You would have become nervous 
and spoiled your chances. Besides, 
I didn’t know he was coming until 
this afternoon, when I telephoned you. 
I had his wire, saying he would be 
here to-night and would stay over 
to-morrow to visit Lucy and see her 
settlement work.” - 

‘’ Does he know anything about— 
me?” 

“I suspect he does. He looked 
so uncommonly wise when I men- 
tioned your name that I think he 
must know how you stand.” 

‘* T wish I did.” 

“That’s why I had the idea of 
getting you here this evening. 
Then he will have something concrete 
against which to measure settlement 
work as a life-job.”’ 

Charlie looked distinctly startled. 
“ He will have! Why, you don’t 
mean that his opinion will have any- 
thing to do with ue 

“With Lucy’s decision. I think 
it possible. She is devoted to him. 
In fact, I’m not sure she hasn’t been 
waiting——”’ 

** Oh, not so bad as that !”’ 

“At any rate, she has been wait- 
ing ?” 

i) Yes.”’ 

“And he has come ?.” 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘“He’s her godfather, you know. 
And since she’s an orphan, he takes 
it seriously.’ 

“And she takes his advice seri- 
ously ? ” 

6 Yes.”’ 

‘One moment,” he gasped. “ Give 
a drowning man a straw. What are 
his hobbies 2? ” 
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** Heredity and environment,” she 
whispered hastily, as Professor Way- 
land approached. 

‘The keen look in the old man’s eyes 
left Charlie little room for hoping he 
might escape under cover of anony- 
mity. 

“A son of Ellery Ransom, I 
believe,’ the professor said, with the 
look of interest he might turn upon 
a valuable specimen on a pin. 

Yes,” said Charlie, brightening. 
Modesty would have prevented his 
seeking shelter under cover of his 
father’s widely-known name, but it 
might be permitted even to modesty 
to be glad that the professor had so 
identified him. ‘ Do you know him, 
sir ? ”’ 

“TI knew him some twenty years 
ago.” 

“Oh,” laughed Charlie, reminis- 
cently. “‘ That was one of our inter- 
vals of being bankrupt.” — 

“IT met him three years later. He 
was on the top of the wave then.” 

“Qh, he never stayed down very 
long. He made and lost half a 
dozen fortunes in his time.” 

“So I understand,” said the pro- 
fessor ; and a cool, impersonal some- 
thing in his voice made Charlie shiver 
a little, as though wounded unaware. 
To win and lose half a dozen fortunes 
suddenly looked less debonair and 
gallant. It drooped into a problem, 
weighted with ethics. He looked 
down at the little old professor with 
startled wistfulness. 

“You have a good position, I 
believe,” the professor said, his tone 
suggesting a sequence of thought that 
did not appear on the surface. 

*Yes,’’ Charlie admitted. It was 
a recent promotion, and until this 
moment he had innocently been rather 
proud of it. 

‘How long have you been with 
the house ? ” 

‘ About a year ? ” 

‘“Nolonger ? Then your advance- 
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ment is due less to your experience 
than to your special qualifications ? ”’ 

Some instinct warned Charlie that 
his only safety lay in extenuating 
nothing. “I am afraid that, more 
than either, it was due to my father’s 
influence,” he said sweetly. 

“J should have supposed that 
something more individualistic and 
less of routine would have appealed 
to you,” the professor said, medita- 
tively. ‘‘ You went to college?” 

6¢ Yes.”’ 

“How did you get the name of 
Chalky Charlie ? ” | 

“Oh, that was just a joke,” 
Charlie stammered. The old man’s 
knowledge of his past was so be- 
wildering that he had not time to 
reflect on the advisability of adding 
to information. “I made a little 
when Amalgamated Chalk jumped 
ten points——”’ 

‘That is, you were speculating in 
stocks when you were in your fresh- 
man year?” | 

‘It takes a freshman to do a thing 
like that.” 

‘“* Do you mean you have never done 
it since?” 

‘**T don’t mean that exactly.” 

‘““T suppose you have what they 
call inside information ? ” 

‘Entirely inside,” said Charlie 
deliriously. “‘So much inside that 
they might be called subjective hallu- 
cinations, usually.”’ 

‘Do you—er—-make every time?” 

‘““ No,” said Charlie, shortly. He 
was growing restive, and his voice 
showed it. The wise old professor 
gave him a long look and then said 
cheerfully : 

“There wasn’t much the matter 
with the Olympic games, was there ? 
I suppose you keep up some interest 
in athletics ? ” 

But Charlie was not to be cheered 
by any conversational sugarplum so 
obviously meant for consolation. HH" 
was bewildered and hurt. 
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‘“What has happened?” asked 
Mrs. Fessenden, with an anxious 
glance. “ Youlook like a wilted lily.” 

‘* Something 1s the matter with me. 
I don’t know what, but that only 
makes it worse. When I get over 
being frightened I am going to devote 
myself to repentance. Good-night !”’ 

‘You're not going already ?” 

‘IT must.” There was real pain 
and dismay in his eyes, and she let 
him go. 

“IT wish I had gone in when Lucy 
asked me,”’ Charlie said, as he walked 
home through the drizzly streets. 
“The dear girl wanted to save me. 
But she would do that even for Jack, 
so it doesn’t count. Why should she 
bother with an idiot like me ? ” 

* * * * * 

‘* Oh, dear, dear !’’ murmured Lucy. 
She was bending over a box that had 
come from the florist’s. Charlie’s 
card was hidden under some ex- 
quisitely fragile orchids that looked 
like butterflies playing a game of 
being asleep. It was nothing unusual 
for Charlie to send flowers, but these 
flowers were so expensive that they 
evidently meant something more than 
undying devotion. They probably 
meant another crisis. Lucy had 
acquired, from long practice, a good 
deal of skill in fending off crises, but 
she had known for some time that 
she couldn’t keep it up indefinitely. 
Sooner or later the great crisis would 
have to be faced, and for weeks she 
had spent all the time she could 
trying to decide what she should say 
when the time came. It was by no 
means an easy thing to settle. She 
would decide one way in the morning, 
and by night she was sure that the 
other course was the only one possible. 
The next day she would reverse the 
process, but somehow it didn’t seem 
to bring her any nearer finality. 

For Lucy, in her own small way, 
was face to face with the problem 
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which lies at the foundation of all 
the moral codes and most of the 
tragedies of the world, namely, the 
conflict between society and the 
individual. The social settlement 
represented the claims of society and 
Charlie Ransom represented the indi- 
vidual. Lucy’s work was no mere 
fad, compounded of curiosity and 
vacuity. She had been brought up - 
in an atmosphere where social service 
was a familiar subject of thought and 
moral responsibility, and was accepted 
as the commonplace of decent living. 
Her little world was made up of 
people who were doing something 
philanthropic, and Professer Way- 
land was its ruler. It had never 
occurred to her to question his gentle 
suggestion that she take up residence 
in a social settlement after leaving 
college. It was the natural way 
of living. Then, merely as an indi- 
vidual, she began to slip into love 
with Charlie Ransom. The process 
had been so gradual that she did not 
yet consider her old position of free- 
will as hopelessly lost. Rather, she 
looked upon her heart as a would-be 
traitor, deserving of little mercy. 
Charlie was delightful, of course—so 
sweet-tempered and generally “ nice ”’ 
that it would have been pure stupidity 
not to value him. But he belonged 


to a different world. When she 


annoyed him by calling his imagina- 


tion ‘‘commonplace,” she had dar- 
ingly cloaked with laughter the very 
heart of her difficulty. He was of the 


world worldly, and she was—Lucy 
Elmer! Should she give up all the 
things that Professor Wayland had 
expected Lucy Elmer to do, and 
devote herself to keeping house for 
one young man—a _ comparative 
stranger at that—merely because he 
had an amusing habit of making droll 
speeches ? Of course from the 
individual standpoint she would be 
horribly, inconceivably lonely if 
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Charlie were eliminated. But so 
every Darby and Joan has felt from 
the beginning of time. It was a 
part of the phenomena of being in 
love — which was an_ exceedingly 
common experience, regarded socio- 
logically. 

And then, from the tendency of 
all lovers to consult oracles and the 
feminine instinct for throwing the 
responsibility for action upon some- 
one else, she hit upon the expedient 
of making Professor Wayland him- 
self solve her uncertainty. Not that 
she could—or for a moment would— 
ask his opinion directly. It wasn’t 
advice she wanted. It was an oracle. 
He wouldn’t give advice, for that 
-matter. He would say—what she 
knew perfectly well already—that 
no one could decide such a matter 
but herself. But if she could con- 
trive to have him see Charlie all 
unaware, she could tell in a moment 
what he thought of him. And in all 
the world there could be no oracle 
more wise, and withal unequivocal. 

“Pll take his word for a sign,” 
Lucy said to herself, and felt after 
that the responsibility rested with 
Providence. | 

So she said two words and a half 
-to Mrs. Fessenden, and as Mrs. 
Fessenden was a woman for whom 
that was an ample allowance, Charlie 
had been invited to meet her dis- 
tinguished guest the first time Pro- 
fessor Wayland arrived in Riverton 
for a flying visit. And then had 
come this gorgeous box of orchids ! 

“Qh, dear!’ laughed Lucy, bend- 
ing over them with misty eyes. She 
could read their message without any 
Language of Flowers to help her. 
They meant that ae was badly 
frightened. 

And the minute the oe ap- 
peared she knew that Charlie’s dis- 
may was justified. His look was so 
transparent to his thought that 
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there was little need for her to wait 
for his spoken word. Yet to keep 
him from the fatal word a little 
while she talked breathlessly of 
the things they were both supposed 
to care about—her classes and the 
approved methods and the relative © 
adaptability of the characters they 
tried to form; but all this was from 
her lips, and in her quaking heart she 
was Saying all the time : 

‘““He doesn’t like Charlie! He 
doesn’t! And I said I would let his 
word decide. And of course I will. 
There is no use going back again to 
worry by myself. I said I would 
take his word—and I will.” 

“You are looking tired,” the pro- 
fessor said abruptly, peering at her 
through his glasses. ‘‘ Are you tired ? 
To-day especially ? Or generally ?”’ 

‘““T didn’t know it. Never mind 
me.” | 

‘“QOh, no, you don’t count,” her 
godfather scoffed. “‘What makes 
you look so—disheartened, then ? ” 

‘“Nonsense. I’m not disheartened 
or tired of anything at all. I’m 
going to make you some tea. It is 
a comfort to make tea for tea’s sake 
sometimes, and not as an object- 
lesson in the amenities.” 

‘“Humph,” commented the pro- 
fessor, as though he had come upon 
a symptom. 

‘“* You are never tired of doing the 
things you ought to do, are you, 
dear ?”’ she asked. 

“IT? Humph!” 

‘“‘T suppose if people keep on long 
enough they get used to it.” 

‘““Humph!” said the professor 
again, turning away and wandering 
about the room. 

Lucy was busy with the tea-things, 
but she knew the exact moment when 
he discovered the orchids. She was 
acutely conscious of every shade of 
surprise, inductive reasoning, and 
disapprobation expressed by his 
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shoulders. The professor was so un- 
necessarily intelligent about orchids. 
It would be quite impossible, even 
if it were ethically defensible, to 
persuade him that they grew in every 
backyard. 

‘““T’ve given you the biggest two 
lumps in the bowl,” she said with 
disarming sweetness. 

He took his cup of tea from her 
hand and stirred it thoughtfully. 


“Did young Ransom sénd you 


those orchids ?”’ he asked. 
‘““Yes. Aren’t they exquisite ? 
Some orchids are merely queer, but 


these are really beautiful, even if they - 


are a trifle pronounced.” 

“* Oh, yes, he has good taste, so far 
as that goes. I met him at Mrs. 
Fessenden’s last night.”’ 

“Is your tea just right ? ” 

“Yes. I knew his father.” 

66 Oh ! 29 

** He had good taste, also, and the 
same tendency to reckless and irre- 
sponsible extravagance. His col- 
lection of Japanese bronzes ought to 
have been in a public museum. 
Contemporaneously, he settled with 
his creditors at five shillings in the 
pound.” 

Lucy looked startled. 

“You may be dazzled by a man’s 
brilliance, but that sort of thing is 
nothing more or less than dishonesty.”’ 

‘““No,”’ said Lucy. 

‘* He made a fortune in mines, and 
lost it. Made another promoting 
some South Sea Island venture, and 
lost it. He doesn’t run a faro bank, 
but he is a thorough-going gambler 
for all that.” 

** Oh,’ said Lucy. 

“The young man was brought up 
in that atmosphere, and it is evident 
that he admires his father.”’ 

“Yes,” said Lucy. 

“It is quite evident that he does 
not think of him concretely as dis- 
honest.” 
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“No,” said Lucy. 

** 'What’s more, that same gambler’s 
instinct isin his blood. These orchids 
prove it. He is brilliant and auda- 
cious and irresponsible.” 

Yes,” said Lucy. 

““And there are incidents in his 
career, young as he is, that show the 
same wild, law-defying spirit.” 

Yes,” said Lucy. 

He looked relieved at her acquies- 
cence. “I am very glad you see it 
in the right light, my dear. I was 
afraid—I thought from something 
Mrs. Fessenden said in a letter ——”’ . 

Lucy was stirring her tea absently 
and did not help him out. Her face 
was very thoughtful. The professor 
adjusted his glasses to see better. 
There must be no doubt left. 

“That young man is morally 
bound—I should say, immorally 
bound—to end up as a bank wrecker 
or anembezzler. He has the heredi- 
tary tendency, he is gambling in 
stocks now incidentally. Heredity 
and environment, my dear—you can’t » 
get away from them. Charlie Ran- 
som was doomed from his cradle.” 

“No,” said Lucy. She lifted her 
thoughtful face, and there was a 
wonderful light shining in it that 
made the professor forget how he 
stared. ‘‘ No, for I shall marry him. 
Thank you so much, dear, for making 
it clear. I said to myself that I 
would take your word for an augury, 
and I am so glad that I did! You 
see, I’ve been thinking that I ought 
not to give up the work here just for 
Charlie—it seemed so personal, some- 
how, to do it. But if he needs me, 
that makes all the difference in the 
world. Charlie will be a much more 
valuable member of the community 
than Jack, for instance, if he can be 
saved from himself. That is going to 
be my mission in life.” 

‘But, my dear child,” he began, 
in amazement. Then he stopped, 
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realising the futility of argument 
against that rapt look. The professor 
was wise as well as worldly wise. He 
said nothing at all for a moment, 
and then he came over and patted 
her shoulder and said, ‘‘ He’s a charm- 
ing young fellow, my dear, and I 
think you will be very happy,” and 
then he added briskly, “ Are those 
little cakes for ornament, or do they 
come with the tea ? ” 

Then, as he walked apart with his 
little cake (and, it must be confessed, 
with some secret constraint), his eye 
fell upon a young man who was 
walking along the opposite side of 
the street with nervous haste, and 
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who raised his hat, when he saw the 
professor at the window, with a 
curious and youthful mixture of 
deference and defiance. The oracle 
watched the young man with lively 
interest for a moment and his con- 
straint melted into a smile. Just in 
time he put down his cup and reached 
for his hat. hj | 

“TI musn’t miss my train,” he said. 
‘Oh, by. the way, my dear—are you 
going to explain to him the reason 
for your decision, or is that just 
between us ? ” | 

But the opening of the door to 
admit Charlie Ransom very properly 
left the question unanswered. 


A FIRELIGHT SONG 


By DUFFIELD BENDALL 


To the tune of the wind in a sunset sky 

My firelight song I sing. 
When the glows in the western windows die, 
And the feet of the night draw softly nigh, 
Low as the lilt of a lullaby | 

And soft as the night’s dark wing. 


O light noSlamp, for I love so well 

The flame of the flickering fire. 
The shadoweshapes and the subtle spell, 
That sunset brings with day's death-knell, 
The softest sound of an evening bell 


Just heard from a far-off spire. 


Twilight-born are the dreams I dream 


As shadows grow deep and long. 
As fades the rose of the last bright beam 
On the wings of a fancy-sleep I seem 
To fly to the bourne of that golden gleam 
To the tune of my firelight song. 


DIPLOMACY AT THE BACHELORS’ 
CLUB 


By ST. JOHN BRADNER 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


HERE is no more onerous posi- 
tion in London than that of 


Hon. Secretary of the Bache- . 


lors’ Club. The office of Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and Ireland 
is a sinecure compared with it, and 
by the same token the berth of Irish 
Secretary is as a bed of roses, be- 
gotrah. The handsome exterior of the 
Bachelors’ Club on Smirle Street, off 
Piccadilly, gives a passer-by no hint 


of the difficulties that beset the re- 


sponsible man within. 

All other clubs are reasonably 
stable in their membership. It is 
true that political clubs run the risk 
of some debatable question arising 
that plays havoc with the member- 
ship, as, for instance, Home Rule with 
one party, or Tariff Reform with the 
other; but such upheavals are rare, 
whereas with the Bachelors’ Club, 
defection is frequent. The force of 
human affection being constant, the 
man responsible for the finances of 
the organisation needs to be con- 
stantly on the alert to prevent mem- 
bers disqualifying themselves by heed- 
lessly falling in love, or, in those in- 
stances where his pleading or reason- 
ing is in vain (which, alas! is often 
the case, so headstrong is man), he 
must see to it that new and less 
susceptible members are obtained to 
replace those ignominiously ejected 
through breaking the vital and final 
rule of the Club, viz., No. 13, known 
in the smoke-room as the unlucky 
mumber, which reads :— 

‘¢ A member who commits matri- 


mony in any form shall be expelled 
from this Club on the Friday following 
the day on which proof of this offence 
has been lodged’ with the Qualifica- 
tion Committee.” 

Sydney Dormans had been Hon. 
Secretary of the Bachelors’ Club for 
more than ten years, and during that 
period had grown old in wisdom, tact 
and diplomacy. His haggard face, 
prematurely aged, was seamed with 
lines of anxiety, because the post he 
held was, as I have indicated, and as 
I hope further on to show, one re- 
quiring the exercise of patience and 
infinite forbearance. He was in the 
position of a champion who might 
be called upon to fight at any hour 
of the day the most potent force in 
nature—namely, the love of a man 
for a woman. Sometimes successful, 
he was, nevertheless, often defeated, 
and his victories, no less than his 
disasters, had marked his good-na- 
tured countenance until it resembled 
a map of the seat of war. & 

No sooner was one contest come 
pleted than another came on, and the 
passing years were conflicts continual, 
a mode of life that leaves its impress 
even on the most hardened of men. 
Dormans himself was immune so far 
as the tender passion was concerned, 
yet this immunity, though grateful 
and comforting, rendered him less 
able to sympathise with those victims 
with whom he was called upon to deal, 
and, perhaps, militated against that 
success which he always endeavoured 
to achieve in the breaking-off of 
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betrothals that, left to themselves, 
would have resulted in marriage, and, 
what in his eyes was more serious, 
expulsion from the Bachelors’ Club. 

The episode of Larry O’Flattery 
had been most disquieting and un- 
satisfactory ; still, Dormans had re- 
cognized that this case was hopeless 
from the first. But Larry had made 
defeat more bitter by an action that 
threatened to bring the Club into 
ridicule, causing delight to scoffers, 
who are much too numerous in this 
vale of tears, even in the best of cir- 
cumstances. The reckless O’Flattery, 
‘on the Thursday preceeding the 
Friday on which he was to be ex- 
pelled (Larry had married the girl in 
spite of Dormans’ pleadings), took a 
sheet of Bachelors’ Club paper, and 
wrote thereon a most exuberant and 
wholesale proposal of marriage to the 
Diana Club, a very exclusive and high- 
class organisation of ladies interested 
in hunting, shooting, and all out- 
door life. This fervent declaration of 
undying affection he signed with the 
names of President, Vice-President, 
Hon. Secretary, and all the‘ other 
officials of the Bachelors’ Club, en- 
closing a list of members and asking 
for a similar list of those privileged 
to belong to the Diana Club by return 
of post. He proposed that after the 
matrimonial merging of the two 
clubs, the amalgamation should let 
the building of the Bachelors’ Club, 
and occupy that of the Diana Club, 
which possessed the advantage of 
being the larger, and of occupying a 
site on Piccadilly. He suggested that 
the new organisation should be called 
the Darby and Joan Club, and men- 
tioned the name of his favourite 
Bishop as the proper person to per- 
form the multitudinous marriage cere- 
mony. 

This ill-advised communication 
caused great indignation at the Diana 
Club, and Sydney Dormans was put 
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to infinite trouble in the suppression 
of the scandal that threatened to 
ensue. . The Bachelors’ Club could 
inflict no greater punishment on the 
frivolous O’Flattery than expulsion, 
and as he had already incurred this 
penalty by his marriage in haste (con- 
trary to by-law No. 9), the committee 
was compelled to let him go practically 
unscathed, and the Hon. Secretary 
mopped his fevered brow and breathed 
a sigh of relief when the doors were 


Closed upon him, although in every 


other instance- it was with a pang of 
regret that poor Mr. Dormans ‘saw 
a member depart. 

Sydney Dormans was highly praised 
for his delicate management of this 
annoying affair, soothing as he did 
the ruffled dignity of the Dianas, and 
acting with such judiciousness that 
not even a rumour of the contretemps 
got into the halfpenny press ; but no 
sooner had he written “‘ Finis ” to this 
embarrassing chapter,than there came 
to his knowledge the double event of 
Lord Pentmore’s engagement with 
Gladys Ewing, and Peter Thompson’s 
betrothal to Lady Adele Morton. 
Dormans came near to resigning the 
Secretaryship in despair. One en- 
gagement is difficult enough to deal 
with, but when ‘two come along 
simultaneously—well, I don’t believe 
there is another man in London who 
would have faced the appalling situa- 
tion. 

These two were the leading mem- 
bers of the Bachelors’ Club. Lord 
Pentmore’s high social position is so 
well known that it needs no eulogy 
here. The Pentmore family has never 
been celebrated for either brains or 
riches; but no one disputes that its 
founder came over with the Con- 
queror. | 

Peter Thompson is one of the 
richest men in London (Messrs. 
Thompson, Sacket, and Co,, paper 
makers, Cannon Street). Peter is a 
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the members know the merits of the 
soap, so I consented: to their appear- 
ance on the wash-room walls.” 
Then you can order them down 
from the walls just as soon as you 
please.” 
(x4 Why ? 99 


ha‘ Simply because I won't have it. 


I’m being chaffed enough as ‘it is. 
Didn’t you notice what some fool 
has done with one of the posters ? ” 

** What has he done ? ”’ 

“* He, with red ink, substituted the 
word ‘debt’ for the word ‘ dirt,’ and 
so the sentence reads: . ‘ Ewing’s 
Soap eliminates debt.’ Now, that’s a 
shy at me, and I won’t have it, I tell 
you.” 

*’ Very sorry, my lord, but I don’t 
understand. You are not interested 
in Ewing’s Soap, are you? Share- 
holder, or anything of that sort ? In 
that case you should thank me for 
the effort I am making to increase the 
use of Ewing’s Soap.” 

“IT don’t hold a bally share in any 
bally soap company.” | | 

“Then, my lord, I may as well tell 
you how the case stands, trusting to 
your lordship’s honour that what I 
say will go no further. You'll never 
breathe a word of what I’m about to 
tell you?” 

Certainly not.” 

‘* Old Ewing’s on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. He’s a decent sort of fellow, 
but he hasn’t kept up with the times. 
Increasing competition has been too 
much for him. I used to know him 
years ago, and I’Jl be sorry to see the 
old chap go under. That’s why I?m 
doing everything I can for his soap.” 

Lord Pentmore’s jaw dropped, and 
he stared speechless at the men- 
dacious Hon. Secretary. 

‘“ That’s—that’s bad,’ stammered 
his lordship, at last. ‘*‘ Why, I per- 
suaded my mother to invite Mr. 
Ewing and Miss Ewing to our house- 
party ext week. If ’d——” He 
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stopped in mid-air, apparently not 
knowing what further to say. 

‘* Of course, 1 would not like any- 
thing I have said to be repeated,” 
continued the alert. Dormans, de- 
lighted with the effect produced by 


~ his tale of woe. 


““Pve already promised to keep 
silence,’’ said Lord Pentmore. 

‘ By the way, wouldn’t you like to 
do the old chap a good turn, as he is 
an acquaintance of yours ?”’. 

“Yes, I would.” 

’ Then why can’t you invite Peter 
Thompson to your house-party, and 
introduce him to Miss Ewing. With 
the help of Peter’s money, old Ewing 
might pull through. They tell me that 
Miss Ewing is rather a presentable 
girl.” 

‘* But they say Peter’s engaged to 
Lady Adele Morton.”’ 

“Oh, I thought that affair was off 
some time ago.” 

“Ts it? I really know nothing 
about it. Merely gossip. Thompson 
has never spoken to me on the sub- 
ject. Dll invite him down. By the 
way, Dormans, couldn’t you come, 
too? I wish you would.” 

x3 Why ? 99 

‘“ Well, you see,” said his lordship, 
with noticeable hesitation, “I may 
need your advice. If Thompson is to 
have a clear run for his money with 
Miss Ewing, who is a most charming 
girl, there may arise some complica- 
tions. I can’t explain, and perhaps 


nothing will happen ; but if anything 


does, I’ve no sort of head for meeting 
a crisis. I never know what to do. 
I’m an awful ass.” 

“Very well. I’d be delighted to come, 
and if my advice is of any assistance 
to you, you're welcome to it.” 

‘You're an awfully good fellow, 
Dormans, and I’m no end obliged to 
you.” : 

The house-party at Pentmore Castle 
was even more successful for his 
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purposes than the excellent Sydney 
Dormans had anticipated, because he 
soon found that he was going to kill 
two birds with one stone, always an 
economical thing to do. Lord Pent- 
more avoided the vivacious young 
woman to whom rumour said he was 
engaged. That nobleman was giving 
Peter Thompson, 

as he had pre- 
viously expressed 
it, a run for his 
money. Gladys 
Ewing was not 
without a pride 
of her own, even 
if her father did 
manufacture part 
of the soap used 
by the cleanly 
British nation, and © 
she resented the 
neglect of her 
amiable host. At 
first she thought 
of leaving the cas- 
tle, dragging her 
indulgent father 
away with her; 
but, using a wo- 
man’s _ privilege, 
she changed her 

mind, and entered | 
with great zest | 


into the festivities | 
that marked the | 
doings of the week. 

Much to Peter’s | 
bewilderment, she | 
captured him, and 

flaunted him 

everywhere, and 

so pronounced was her predilection 
for that rich youth, that presently 
people began to smile, and _ to 
say that wealth would unite with 
wealth, as was eminently proper ; 
a condition of ; things supposed 
to be favoured by the British 
_ constitution. The girl was deter- 
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mined that no one should suspect 
she was eating her heart out because 
some other lady should be the future 
Countess of Pentmore. 
Peter, being but an infant in the 
hands of a clever woman, began to 
believe that he was loved for himself 
alone, which is always an intoxicating 
thought, some- 
times indulged in 
by kings them- 
selves, although 
rarely justified by 
the fact. It must 
be admitted that 
young Midas 
rather lost his 
head, saying and 
doing many in- 
judicious moon- 
lighty things, and, 
| temporarily, I 
fear, forgetting 
Lady Adele, who 
was hot a mem- 
ber of the Pent- 
more house-party. 
The crafty Syd- 
ney Dormans saw 
to it that a report 
of Sydney’s go- 
ings - on reached 
the dainty ears of 


they flushed red 
with indignation; 
the more so as her 
own family had 
never thought 
much of § Mr. 
" Thompson,in spite 
of the great quan- 
tity of his earthly gear, and also inspite 
of the equally undoubted fact that 
Lady Adele possessed but a meagre in- 
comein her own right. The astonishing 
thing (to all who know Peter) is that 
Lady Adele was actually in love with 
him, and vainly thought, poor girl, 
that she could lead him into a higher 
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intellectual plane than he had hitherto 
_ occupied, which was manifestly ab- 
surd, but then affection leads to many 
absurdities which help to make this 
world the delightful place it is. 
Thank goodness, our lives are not 
lived on the lines of mathematical 
precision that obtains in the counting 
rooms of Ewing (Ltd.), or even in the 
business office of Thompson’s Paper 
Co., for that matter. 

Lady Adele’s pride differed some- 
what from that of Gladys Ewing, and 
when from various independent quar- 
ters there came to her the story of 
Peter’s engagement with the rich 
girl, she sent to his town address a 
package containing all the letters and 
presents that Peter had ever sent her, 
together with a dignified little note 
neither too cold nor too cordial, pre- 
senting him with his liberty again, 
and wishing him well. | 

This met Peter Thompson on his 
return from that amazing, breathless 
week at Pentmore Castle, and he 
wondered in dumb astonishment, and 
regret, how Lady Adele had heard so 
soon of his conduct in the country. 
He never suspected the fine Italian 
hand of Sydney Dormans in the dis- 
seminating of news, nor, indeed, did 
ke dream that the subtle Hon. Secre- 
tary was meddling with his fortunes 
in the least. He endeavoured to call 
upon Lady Adele, but she never hap- 
pened to be at home. The letters he 
sent to her were returned unopened, 
which was strictly in accordance with 
what happened in those works of 
fiction dealing with high society which 
Peter was in the habit of reading in 
the comfortable leather arm-chairs of 
tne Club smoking-room, when he 
didn’t happen to fall asleep during 
their perusal. 

So thus at last everything even- 
tuated in the happiest manner for the 
Hon. Secretary, who chuckled to him- 
self in glee, and rubbed his hands tv- 
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gether. He was in high feather, as, 
indeed, he had every reason to be, for 
complete success brings exultation in 
its train. Lord Pentmore had re- 
tired morose and gloomy to his Scot- 
tish estate, and Peter moped about 
London a mere shadow of his former 
self-satisfied personality. 

Yes, the smash-up was complete, 
and reflected great credit on the in- 
genuity of Sydney Dormans, although 
it did not say much for the common- 
sense of the two melancholy young 
men. But a famous victory is only 
half a triumph if it must be concealed 
in the breast of the victor. Dormans 
dare not confide in any member of the 
Club, because no one could tell when 
that member himself might qualify 
for the receipt of similar treatment, 
and it was therefore not wise to give 
away the mysteries of the trade. 
The ropes must be taught only to 
those who are going to use them. 

But Dormans possessed a friend 
who was not a member of the Bache- 
lors’ Club, being, indeed, a married 
man. One night over their cups he 
told the whole tale, and the married 
man laughed hilariously, clapped 
Sydney on the back,and congratulated 
him on his ingenuity. Sydney was 
very much pleased. The married man, 
when he went home, related the in- 
cident with much hilarity to his wife, 
as the best joke he had heard in a 
year. To his amazement the wife did 
not agree with him, and actually 
called Dormans an unfeeling old 
beast. The husband hotly defended 
his friend, which was natural, but in- 
judicious. Next day the wife wrote 
it all out in a letter which she marked 
** Personal’ and sent to Miss Gladys 
Ewing, whom she did not in the least 
know, excusing herself for the liberty 
she had taken by adding in a post- 
script that she thought Lord Pent- 
more had not been treated fairly, as 
he had sacrificed himself under the 
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his affection for another had been 
stemmed for so long that Peter let 
himself go, and thus his love-letter 
was one of the most ardent and con- 
vincing that has ever been taken 
charge of by a special messenger. 
Gladys Ewing came of an excellent 
business family who knew the value 
of time, and she blessed Peter for en- 
gaging a special messenger instead of 
the more economical but more lei- 
surely penny post. Immediately after 
reading Peter’s ardent effusion she 
telegraphed to Scotland :— 

“Earl of Pentmore, Pentmore 
House, Renfrewshire, N.B.—Am con- 
fronted by a serious problem, and 
earnestly request your advice.” 

To this dispatch she received in 
two hours and fourteen minutes (she 
counted the time) the following :— 

“Will take the London express 
from Glasgow to-night, and call 
an you at nine to-morrow morning. 
Delighted to be of assistance.— 
Pentmore.”’ 

Nine in the morning is not a fashion- 
able hour for calling, but Lord Pent- 
more found Miss Ewing waiting for 
him, and she raised no objection to the 
time he had chosen, but received him 
with her most bewitching smile. 

'“TIt is more than kind of you to 
respond so readily to my peremptory 
message, and I assure you that noth- 
ing but my great friendship for you 
gave me the courage I needed for 
making my request. Then, of course, 
there is also the importance of the 
matter on which I need your counsel. 
You are a friend of mine, aren’t 
rou?” 

‘’ Oh, yes, oh, yes,”’ said the Earl, 
with great earnestness. 

'-“* Then read this letter, and tell me 
how I should answer it.” 

His lordship read the letter very 
slowly, a frown deepening and deepen- 
ing on hjs brow as he did so. As he 
sat there, he sank into thought, and 
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allowed the love-letter to flutter un- 
heeded from his nerveless fingers to 
the floor. 

‘ Well,” she demanded at last, tap- 
ping her small foot impatiently on 
the floor. — - 

“My mind works slowly,” said the 
Earl. “Everyone who knows me 
thinks I am rather a numskull, and I 


daresay they are right. I cannot give 
you advice until you answer a few 
questions.”’ 


‘* What are they ? ” 

‘ First, is wealth necessary for your 
happiness ? ” | 

“Yes,” she answered, promptly. — 

The young man sighed. 

“Could you not live contented 
with—with a man you—I mean with 
a man who loved you, on a small 
income ? ”’ , 

¢ No.”’ 

“You need a grand house like 
this ?” 

6é Yes.”’ 

“* Troops of servants, and all that >?” 

Ge Yes.”’ 

‘* Couldn’t do without automobiles, 
town and country houses, a steam 
yacht ?” 

ce No.”’ 

‘* Hate the simple life, eh ? ” 

Ge Yes.”’ | 

“Very good, Miss Ewing; I advise 
you to accept Mr. Thompson’s pro- 
posal.” an 

‘“Oh, I am disappointed.” 

“Are you? He can give you all 
these things.” 

‘But I don’t need them.” 

“TI thought you said you did.” 

‘Nonsense! I never said anything 
of the kind. I’ve got all these things 
already. I don’t need any man to 
give them to me.” 

‘*But a man would need a good 
deal of money to keep them going.”’ 

‘Not if he married me. My father 
has given me a million pounds, which 
T now control,” , 
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PLAY-ACTING AT OXFORD 


By ARTHUR 


Maurier in an old num- 

ber of Punch which repre- 

sents a hair-dresser in a 
University town giving his opinion 
of some changes in the date of 
examinations, ‘‘ which,’ says he, 
** will interfere sadly with the young 
gentlemen’s private  theatricals”’! 
This is one view. The converse of it 
would be a fairly accurate description 
of the manner in which amateur 
acting was regarded by the authori- 
ties at Oxford for many years, up 
to the date of the foundation of the 
present O.U.D.S. 

This prejudice, however, had not 
been invariably the rule. At an 
earlier period in the history of the 
University, dramatic art had flou- 
rished exceedingly under the direct 
encouragement of the powers. Thus 
we are told that when Queen Eliza- 
beth visited Oxford in 1566, a play 
called “Pale mon and Archyte’”’ 
was performed at Christ Church, in 
which for the more realistic presenta- 
tion of a hunting scene an actual 
pack of hounds was introduced into 
Tom Quad. The effect was even 
greater than the sixteenth century 
stage-manager could have antici- 
pated, for no sooner did his audience 
hear the cry of the pack than they 
rushed incontinent into the quad- 
rangle, leaving the play to finish 
itself. At St. John’s College also 
theatrical performances were always 
prominent. The scholars of this 
foundation produced a play called 
‘““Vertumnus’”’ for the delight of 
King James I., and in Mr. W. H. 
Hutton’s history of the college a 
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most interesting chapter is devoted 
to the Christmas mummings at which 
a Prince was elected and various 
pieces enacted. 

From the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries there is a 
hiatus in the dramatic records of 
Oxford, and when in 1845 the 
chronicle is resumed, the attitude of 
those in authority towards such per- 
formarices had become very different. 
The stage and all its associations 
were regarded by the Dons through 
the eyes of Early Victorian prejudice.. 
This, however, was not the case with 
the undergraduates. 

“Oxford,” says Father James 
Adderley, ‘‘ was passing in 1845 
through one of her witty periods, 
and, side by side, came, as it 
generally does, the desire for the 
Drama, the desire, that is, to put 
wit into action.” 

It was Frank Talfourd, who, with 
some other B.N.C. men, started the 
first organised theatrical company. 
“The Oxford Dramatic Amateurs,” 
as they called themselves, did not 
act much-in Oxford itself, but gener- 
ally appeared at Henley during re- 
gatta week. Their first production 
was a burlesque written by their 
founder entitled “Macbeth Travestie,”’ 
which met with such success that in 
the same year (1847) it was repeated 
in London, at Mr. Talfourd’s house 
in Russell Square, before an audience 
that included Charles Dickens, Albert 
Smith, and other men famous in 
literature and art. 

The following year is the date of 
the first public dramatic entertain- 
ment given by undergraduates in 
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actor soon afterwards vanished, and 
was reported drowned. The™ per- 
formance proceeded, years were sup- 
posed to have elapsed, when suddenly 
at a dramatic crisis the long-lost 
hero reappeared safe and sound, but 


still (either from necessity or in-. 


advertence) wearing the same suit. 
The sequel was immediate and ex- 
citing. With a howl of wrath his 
interlocutor leaped from a box over 
the footlights: the actor saw him 
coming, and fled not only from the 
stage, but from the house, and with 
terror to urge him forward, raced 
through the streets of Oxford in full 
theatrical make-up, followed by his 
persecutor and a delighted mob... 
Small wonder,. then, that Mr. 
Adderley and his friends, disgusted 
with this condition of things, deter- 
mined to improve it on their own 
account. A programme containing 
nothing more ambitious than “ The 
Area Belle,’ some imitations, and 
‘“Box and Cox” was arranged for 
performance in the rooms of the 
leading spirit (and an excellent theatre 
room “ The House” can provide, as 
the present writer well knows !). The 
authorities were amazed, and knew 
not what to do. But when Mr. 


Adderley applied for supper rations 


for forty to feed his invited guests, 
they remembered, and indignantly 
enforced, an old Ch.-Ch. rule that not 
more than four supper rations should 
be allowed to each person. So far 
so good. But Mr. Adderley remem- 
bered also. He found that there 
was no veto against ordering forty 
cold luncheons and eating them at 
night! Thus was ingenuity victori- 
ous; both theatricals and supper 
were an enormous success, and some 
days later a command performance 
at the Deanery before the late Duke 
of Albany and the Vice-Chancellor 
completed the triumph of the amateur 
players. 
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The .1mmediate result was the 
organisation of the “‘ Oxford Philo- 
thespians,”” a society that was the 
parent of the present O.U.D.S., and 
under whose auspices a more am- 
bitious performance was given at 
No. 26, Cornmarket, the residence of 
one of the members. ‘“‘ Ici on parle 
Frangais,” the screen scene from 
** School for Scandal,” and ‘“ Villikins 
and his Dinah” made up the pro- 
grdmme, which was repeated for two 
nights before a crowded audience. 
It transpired afterwards that the 
Proctors came to the door of the 
house, but hearing that certain dis- 
tinguished academic ladies were pre- 
sent thought it prudent to retire. 
The stage on this occasion formed a 
decided contrast to the sumptuous 
mounting of the latest O.U.D.S. 
performance ! 

In the following term (Michaelmas 
1880) the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Evans, 
having again refused his permission, 
was again successfully ‘“‘ avoided ” 
by the Philothespians, who were so 
much encouraged by this that in the 
summer of 188r they announced 
public performances of “ The Clan- 
destine Marriage’’ in the Holywell 
Music Room. This was too much for 
Dr. Evans, who sent for Mr. Adderley 
shortly before the day of the per- 
formance, and demanded an explana- 
tion. Hearing from him of the 
trouble and expense to which the 
society had been put, Dr. Evans’ 
kindness induced him to grant leave 
for that occasion only, and on strict 
condition that public performances 
must henceforward cease. Accord- 
ingly the play was boldly announced 
“By the Permission of the Vice- 
Chancellor,” and performed to an 
audience that included heads of 
colleges, and even proctors. Oxford 
acting appeared to have reached a 
climax, but to be at an end. 
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quite so wicked as a ‘ Shooting Star.’ 
I went to Pembroke. 

***The Vice-Chancellor is out, but 
will be in at one o’clock,’ said the 
servant. 


“One o’clock !—only an hour before | 


the curtain was timed to rise. One 
o'clock came, and I was ushered into 
his presence. 

““* Haven’t you got my letter?’ 
he said. ‘Why do you come here ? 
You must come next Thursday.’ 

‘** No, Dr. Evans,’ I said, ‘ I can- 
not wait till next Thursday. 1 hear 
you are going to send me down: I 
want to know if this is true before I 
go and act. Ishall not actif you are 
going to send me down.’ 

“How do you know I am going 
to do anything of the kind °?’ said he. 

‘** Thave been told so,’ Isaid. ‘Is 
it true? Because I don’t intend to 
act if it Is.’ . 

“JT decline to answer, sir; you 
must come on Thursday; I cannot 
speak to you.’ | 

“With a heavy heart, I left the room, 
and proceeded to the Holywell Music 
Room, to play Madame Phillipeau 
in “ Husband to Order’ and Aman- 
this in “ Little Toddlekins.”” I spent 
a very miserable five days, as you 
may imagine, but the end was satis- 
factory. Thanks almost entirely to 
the Senior Proctor, Dr. Evans was 
persuaded to look kindly on the 
matter. It was his last day of office 
when he sent for me. 

““*T am glad,’ he said, ‘not to 
have to do anything disagreeable, as 
this is my last day of office; I shall 
not trouble you any more after 


to-day. Good-bye,’ and he shook 
hands.” 
Looking at the picture of Mr. 


Adderley as Amanthis, one may 
assume from its expression, either 
that the actor possessed great com- 
mand of countenance, or that the 
photograph was not taken until after 
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the fatal Thursday had been success- 
fully passed. 

This was in 1882. In the Michael- 
mas term of the same year, Jowett 
became Vice-Chancellor, and Arthur 
Bourchier, fresh from Eton, an under- 
graduate and a member of the Philo- 
thespians. Once more the partisans 
of the drama in Oxford had cause 
to congratulate themselves upon an 
auspicious ‘‘double event.’ Mr. 
Bourchier’s first appearance with the 
society was as Sir John Vesey in 
“Money” given at the Holywell 
Music Room, and it was in conse- 
quence of a somewhat cheeky invita- 
tion to the new Vice-Chancellor to 
attend this performance that Jowett 
summoned a meeting of the Philo- 
thespians to his house and gave the 
famous decision which remains un- 
altered to this day as the law under 
which play-acting is recognised at 
Oxford. This decision rests upon two 
conditions (an entire contrast, by the 
way, to those that form the basis of 
the Cambridge A.D.C.), which are 
(1) that only Shakespearean or Greek 
plays may be acted; (2) that the 
female characters shall be taken by 
ladies. hl 

In December of the following year 
was given the first public performance 
under the new constitution, when 
‘“ The Merchant of Venice ” was pro- 
duced for two nights at the Town 
Hall. The occasion excited much 
attention, not only in the ’Varsity, 
but throughout the country. Clement 
Scott wrote an enthusiastic account 
in the Telegraph, and the Town Hall 
was crowded with an audience repre- 
sentative of the light and learning of 
Oxford. Mr. Bourchier produced the 
play and himself acted Shylock, a 
fact of interest in view of his recent 
revival at the Garrick Theatre. The 
caste also included Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Courteney, Mr. Allan Mackinnon, and 
Mr. W. J. Morris (still an attached 
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THE EXPERT CYCLISTS 


By ERNEST CALTHORP 


said Lord Bacon. I am not 
sure that I have the quota- 
tion right; perhaps it is 
‘reading ” that makes a full man, or 
probably drinking ; anyhow, a man 
. picks up a good deal of information 
while travelling which he would not 
have acquired had he remained at 
home. Nearly everything I know I 
have picked up on the road from one 
tramp or another, and although I 
have met scientists who sneer at my 
acquirements, I put their contempt 
down to jealousy, because the learning 
they possess has been gathered slowly 
and painfully from much reading of 
books, while I arrive at my knowledge 
through a few minutes’ pleasant con- 
versation with an utter stranger. 
Scientists naturally do not like 
another man to take a short cut across 
the fields of knowledge ; they stick to 
the broad roundabout beaten highway 
of education—a dry and dusty road— 
while I take a pleasant path across 
the fields and arrive ahead of them. 
For instance, I was returning from 
Switzerland a while ago, and, in the 
same railway compartment with me, 
were three cyclists who had been en- 
joying themselves among the moun- 
tains. They were quite evidently 
bashful countrymen, while I, being 
from the city, and knowing most 
things, spoke condescendingly to 
them, just as if they were my equals, 
so as to put them at their ease with me, 
which is my invariable custom when 
meeting non-citified strangers. They 
were naturally very much gratified at 
this, and proceeded to tell me all 
they knew. 


” Tossa makes a full man,” 


‘* Yes,” said John W. Simpson, lean- 
ing towards me with thankfulness for 
my geniality beaming from his eyes, 
‘* I’ve had a very nice time in Switzer- 
land, thank you, a very successful 
time ; although I didn’t go so much 
for the cycling as to try my new 
avalanche wheel.” 

“Your avalanche wheel!” I cried 
in amazement. “‘ I never heard of such 
a thing.” 

‘It is a little invention of my own. 
Nothing has been published about it 
yet, and I tell you this in strict con- 
fidence. Some people have studied 
avalanches, and some have not. Per- 
haps you have made avalanches a 
specialty ?” 

“No,” I replied with some reluct- 
ance, hating to admit my ignorance, 
‘* T can’t say that I have investigated 
avalanches to any great extent, my 
sole care being to get out of their way 
as quickly as possible.” 

“Quite so,” retorted John W. 
Simpson, “‘ that is the usual attitude 
of mankind towards an avalanche. 
Of course people can’t study the 
habits and customs of avalanches 
while running away from them. Now 
I have estimated that 20,000,000 
horse-power goes to waste every year 
through the avalanches. Heretofore 
nobody has made any effort to use 
this tfemendous power, and aval- 
anches are allowed to slide down in 
utter idleness all over the place. Of 
course, when people grow wiser, this 
wasted force will all be utilized, and 
at present I am doing a little in my 
humble way to show how useful an 
avalanche can be to a cyclist. It 
takes a man, roped to a couple of 
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guides, ten hours to 
descend from the 
top of the Jung- 
frau to the level 
ground below. The 
distance, with the 
zigzagging they must 
do, is something 
under eleven miles ; 
now I have done it 
in two minutes and ~ 
sixteen seconds on 
.my avalanche bike. 
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matically, and they 
keep the cycle 
steady. The great 
point is, of course, to 
remain upright in 
your saddle and 
keep your machine 
on the surface of the 
avalanche. There is 
always room on top, 
as the philosopher 

says, and that ap- 

plies to avalanches 


Look what a saving = as to everything 
of time that is, not hs \ else. There are 
to mention the A a three dangers to a 
comfort.” ENS XY . man coming down 

“Comfort!” I SLES wk without a machine 
cried. ‘* Good gra- & SS nee ° on an avalanche: 
cious, do you mean 7 eS ee First, he may be 
to tell me you have , smothered in the 
cycled down = an debris; second, he 
avalanche ? ”’ may be smashed 

““T have cycled against a rock; 


down forty-seven of = 


them this season, a 
and never had an © / 
accident, except ; 


once I punctured 
the tire on the front 
wheel.” 

‘*But how do you know when an 
avalanche is going to start? As I 
understand you, you must travel with 
it from the beginning. There are no 
avalanche time-tables in Switzerland 
that I ever heard of.” 

‘* Oh, I don’t wait for avalanches, 
I make my own. You see, at the 
top of a mountain, if a man starts a 
snowball down hill, it becomes an 
avalanche on very short notice. My 
cycle is so constructed that it throws 
up a bit of snowball as it goes along. 
I start from the top of a peak in any 
direction, and the first thing I know 
I am in the midst of a tremendous 
avalanche. On the front of the 
machine are a couple of fins, if I may 
call them so, which spread out auto- 





“““OH, I DON'T WAIT FOR AVALANCHES, 
MY OWN,” 


third, he may get 
ahead of the ava- 
lanche and the wind 
which it causes will 
kill him.’ More peo- 
ple are killed every 
year in Switzerland 
by the wind of an avalanche than by 
the avalanches themselves. Now, you 
see, going with the avalanche you are 
out of the wind, then the fins on my 
machine keep you from sinking in the 
snow, and if you strike a rock the 
wheels revolve and send you up into 
the air, where, after a most delightful 
flight, steadied by the patent fins I 
have spoken of, you join the avalanche 
lower down. I know of nothing 
more exhilarating than going eleven 
miles in two minutes and sixteen 
seconds. When the avalanche quits 
business at the bottom, your momen- 
tum carries you out of it until you 
strike some path, and then you cycle 
along as any ordinary man would on 
any ordinary wheel. T intend to get 
I. L 
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up avalanche parties for Switzerland 
next summer, and we would be very 
glad to have you join us.” 

There was a deep silence after John 
W. Simpson had concluded. I mopped 
my brow and thought deeply for a 
while; then I said to the man who 
sat next Simpson, Lapthorn Davis by 
name: ‘I suppose you have been 
avalanching with your friend also ? ” 

‘““No,” said Davis with a sigh: 
‘““T’m afraid I am rather a reckless 
person, and tame, plain, ordinary 
avalanche cycling, such as my friend 
Simpson delights in, has few attrac- 
tions for me. I have been practising 
with my aquatic bicycle, which has 
justified all the expectations I had of 
ait: ° 

‘* Dear me,” said I, ‘and what is 
an aquatic bicycle?” 

‘* Well, perhaps you have been in 
Havre and have seen the new roller- 
steamer, the Ernest Basin, invented 
and built by an engineer of that name. 
As doubtless you know, it goes on six 
wheels, which are simply exaggerated 
pneumatic tyres made of steel. There 
are three on each side, and Sir Edward 
Reed said that he believed this 
wheeled boat would mark an era in 
steam navigation. It-struck me that 
‘a bicycle on two wheels could be made 
on somewhat similar lines. I accord- 
ingly ordered two gigantic pneumatic 
tyres, a foot and a half through. I 
had these fitted on my wheel, and 
practised for a while on a pond at 


home, in a bathing suit, until I got - 


thorough control of my machine.” 
‘**Do you mean to say you venture 
on the surface of the water with that 
machine ? How do you keep afloat ? 
Doesn't it turn over and sink you ? ” 
** Yes, it is a little apt to do that, 
until you get accustomed to,it. Of 
course, you turn the wheel toward 
the direction you are falling, and by 
and by you go along on the surface 
of the water as if you were on a 
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smooth road. Of course, I don't 
advise anyone to practise in an ordi- 
nary suit, but even then there is httle 
danger, because the two wheels form 
life preservers when the machine goes 
over. At first, I intended to take off 
these huge covers when I was cycling 


-along the road, but after I found they 


made the machine very easy riding | 
didn’t trouble to remove them, but 
ran along the road until I came to a 
canal or a river and then took to the 
water, coming out on the road again 
when I got tired of aquatic travelling.” 

** But can you get up any speed on 
that machine ? ”’ 

“That is just the trouble. As my 
wheel is now constructed, you can’t 
go very fast on the water, but I think 
that might be remedied easily by 
sort of fin-shaped paddles, such as my 
friend has on his avalanche bike: 
still, it was not for smooth water I 
wanted it. You see, there are a 
great many cataracts in Switzerland, 
of which, owing to their situation, it 
is impossible to get a complete view. 
My pleasure consisted in going over 
the cataracts.” 

‘“ Good gracious !” I ejaculated. 

“It is well to have a good water- 
proof on if you are particular about 
getting wet. After practising on the 
lakes of Switzerland until I had full 
control over my machine, I took the 
train up the Goschenen, and from 
there went to Andermatt and started 
down the Reuss, which, as you know, 
is a very turbulent stream. I found 
a good deal of difficulty in keeping 
upright, especially in such turns as 
when we dashed under the Devil's 
bridge, but it is safe enough if you 
keep your head and don’t get excited. 
I bounced up into the air a good deal 
when I struck the rocks, as my fnend 
does when coming down an avalanche, 
but, on the whole, it forms a verv 
pleasurable excursion to start with. 
Then I tackled my first fall, the 
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Handeck on the Grimsell pass. It is 
hardly possible, except from the top, 
to obtain a good view of this fall, but 
as you go over it on the bike you get 
an excellent tdea of the cataract by 
simply turning your head as you go 
down, taking care, however, to strike 
fair at the bottom. After that I went 
over the Gries pass and did the Tosa 
river. The Tosa falls are 470 feet high 
and 85 feet wide ; 
that is worth do- 
ing, but you ought 
to look over your 
machine very 
closely before you 
start it; be sure 
there are no : 
punctures 
big cover, and 
tighten up riers 
screws a bit. I ‘i age 
have no patience | 
with cyclists who 
are careless about 
their machines 
when taking a trip 
like this.” 

“Then you got 


safely over the 
Tosa?” I ven- 
tured. 


‘Oh, certainly, 
several times. The 
last time I went 
over backward so 
as to get a better 
view of the falls 
as I went down, 
but this is a very 
dangerous ex- 
periment, and [I do not recom- 
mend it to any one but experts. 
Still, you do-get a much better know- 
ledge of the falls, and it is preferable 
to craning your neck round as you 
have te do when you descend face for- 
ward. But it has its drawbacks, 
because when you get down to the 
turmoil at the bottom and have to 
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citcle round and turn your bike, the 
situation presents many difficulties 
which I would not advise an amateur 
to encounter. [intend to do Niagara 
when [ reach home, but won’t try it 
backward at first.” 

Again there was deep silence in the 
railway compartment, and it was 
some moments before I could com- 
mand my voice sufficiently to make 
myself intelligible. 


“S$ ae N 
“VS ee I looked at the 
VA NG third man: George 
i Washington 


Verity, his name 
was. He said: 

“it ie ** Of course, if I 
| had not seen my 
two comrades do 
what they say 
they have done, I 
might have some 
difficulty in believ- 
ing their narra- 
tive.” 

“Oh, no,” I 
said; “truth is 
stranger than 
fiction, especially 
in bicycling, as 
your two com- 
rades bear wit- 
ness. I have no 
difficulty in be- 
lieving every word 
they say, but that 
perhaps is because 
a I have been living 
| in Switzerland, 
and feel particu- 
larly robust. In 
my ordinary state of health I 
don’t know that I could have 
swallowed the avalanche, even when 
washed down by the Tosa falls. But 
have you had no adventures on your 
cycle, Mr. Verity ?” 

‘‘ No,” he replied, “‘ not one; that 
is, not one worth speaking of. I kept 
to the ordinary roads, and did the 
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plain everyday cycling. I did have 
a little excitement coming down the 


Stelvio pass. Perhaps you know that 
road, the highest , 
pass in Europe. It 
cuns between Italy 
and the Tyrol.” 
‘““Ves, L have been 
over it.” 
‘“Then you know 
on the Tyrol side 
how the road zigzags fe 
down, and how steep ,“.-” 
it is. At the spot - f < 
where the man threw = 0 
his wife over you og! 
are doubtless aware 
there is a sheer cliff 
a mile deep. I re- 
solved to cycle down 
the Stelvio, and in 
order that this might 
-be done in safety, 
I bought a tree from 
a wood cutter up at 
the top and tied it 
with a rope to the 
back part of my 
bicycle, so that it 
might act as a brake 
and a drag as 1 went 
down the steep in- 
cline.” | 
“T have heard of 
such a thing being 
done,” I said, glad 
to be on familiar 
ground once more. 
“Yes, it is a very 
old device. You 
hitch the rope round ;=7/" 
the butt end of the ov 


tree and let the | Pe eae 
branches scrape — .-, 
along the ground. a) 


Unfortunately, there me 
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was exceedingly — slippery. By 


and by, to my horror, I found the tree 


was chasing me, butt forward, and 
instead of acting as 
a drag on my wheel, 
I had to pedal like 
one demented to 
keep clear of it. 
There was no going 
to one side and get- 
ting out of its way, 
because, you see, I 
was tied to it with 
a rope, and my 
only salvation was 
to keep ahead of it. 
I thought 1 was go- 
ying to succeed, and 

did succeed, until 
we came to that 
sharp turning near 
where the murder 
was committed. 
There, to my horror, 
the trunk of the 
tree struck against 
the granite rock and 
bounced over, drag- 
ging me and the 
bicycle after it.” 

“Suffering Pe- 
ter!”’ Icried.“* What 
a situation! Noth- 
ing but a mile of 
clear air between 
you and the bottom 
of the granite 
cliff !”’ 

“Exactly,” said 
George Washington, 
‘“‘T see you know the 
spot. Now it takes 
a good deal longer 
to drop a mile than 
most people think it 
does, and I believe, 


: Or CLIMBE "S SHE ROPE, AND TOOK UP A POSITION. ; : 
had fallen a little io OR ae pie AD, OP iE TREES “a” in fiction, that a man 
snow, and the night before in such a position spends the time in 
there had been a sharp frost; going over all his past deeds, especially 
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THE ALARM CLOCK 


By ROBERT BARR. 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


F you grind. castor sugar with 
| an equal quantity of chlorate 
of potash, the result is an 
innocent - looking white com- 
pound, sweet to the taste, and some- 
times beneficial in the case of a sore 
throat. But if you dip a glass rod 
into a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid, and merely touch the harmless- 
appearing mixture with the wet end 
of the rod, the dish which contains 
it becomes instantly a roaring furnace 
of fire, vomiting forth a mountain 
of burning balls, and filling the room 
with adense, black, suffocating cloud 
of smoke. 

So strange a combination is that 
mystery which we term Human 
Nature, that a touch of adverse 
circumstance may transform a quiet, 
peaceable, law-abiding citizen into 
a malefacter whose heart is filled 
with a desire for vengeance, stopping 
at nothing to accomplish it. 

In a little narrow street off the 
broad Rue de Rennes, near the great 
terminus of Mont-Parnasse, stood 
the clock-making shop of the brothers 
Delore. The window was filled with 
cheap clocks, and depending from 
a steel spring attached to the top 
of the door was a bell, which rang 
when anyone entered, for the 
brothers were working clockmakers, 
continually busy in the room at the 
back of the shop, and trade in the 
neighbourhood was not brisk enough 
to allow them to keep an assistant. 
The brothers had worked amicably 
in this small room for twenty 
vears, and were reported by the 
denizens of that quarter of Paris 
to be enormously rich. They were 


certainly contented enough, and had 
plenty of money for their frugal 
wants, as well as for their occasional 
exceedingly mild dissipations at 
the neighbouring café. They had 
always a little money for fhe church, 
and a little money for charity, 
and no one had ever heard either of 
them speak a harsh word to any 
living soul, and least of all to each 
other. When the sensitively adjusted 
bell at the door announced the 
arrival of a possible customer, Adolph 
left his work and attended to the 
shop, while Alphonse continued his 
task without interruption. The 
former was supposed to be the better 
business man of the two, while the 
latter. was admittedly the better 
workman. They had a room over 
the shop, and a small kitchen over 
the workroom at the back ; but only 
one occupied the bedroom above, 
the other sleeping in the shop, as 
it was supposed that the wares there 
displayed must have formed an 
almost irresistible temptation to any 
thief desirous of accumulating a 
quantity of timepieces. The brothers 
took weekly turns at guarding the 
treasures below, but in all the twenty 
years no thief had yet disturbed 
their slumbers. 

One evening, ‘just as they were 
about to close the shop and adjourn 
together to the café, the bell rang, 
and Adolph went forward to learn 
what was wanted. He found waiting 
for him an unkempt individual of 
uppearance so disreputable that he 
at once made up his mind that here 
at last was the thief for whom they 
had waited so long in vain. The 
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man’s wild, roving eye, that seemed 
to search out every corner and 
cranny in the place and rest nowhere 
for longer than a second at a time, 
added to Delore’s suspicions. The 
unsavoury visitor was evidently spy- 
ing out the land, and Adolph felt 
certain he would do no business with 
him at that particular hour, what- 
ever might happen later. 

The customer took from. under 
his coat, after a furtive glance at 
the door of the back room, a small 
paper - covered parcel, and, un- 
tying the string somewhat hurriedly, 
displayed a crude piece of clock- 
work made of brass. Handing it to 
Adolph, he said : 

“How much would it cost to make 
a dozen like that ? ”’ 

Adolph took the piece of machinery 
in his hand and examined it. It was 
slightly concave in shape, and among 
the wheels was a strong spring. 
Adolph wound up this spring, but 
so loosely was the machinery put 
together that when he let go the 
key, the spring quickly uncoiled 
itself with a whirring noise of the 
wheels. 

‘“* This is very bad workmanship,” 
said Adolph. 

“It is,’? replied the man, who, 
notwithstanding his poverty-stricken 
appearance, spoke like a person of 
education. “That is why I come 
to you for better workmanship.”’ 

‘“What ts it used for?” 

The man hesitated for a moment. 
“It is part of a clock,’ he said at 
last. 

““T don’t understand it. I never 
saw a Clock made like this.” 

“It is an alarm attachment,”’ 
replied the visitor, with some im- 
patience. “It is not necessary that 
you should understand it. All I 
ask is, can you duplicate it, and at 
what price?” 

* But why not make the alarm 
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machinery part of the clock? It 
would be much cheaper than to make 
this and then attach it to a clock.” 

The man made a gesture of an- 
noyance. 

‘*-Will you answer my question ?”’ 
he said gruffly. 

““I don’t believe you want this 
as part of a clock. In fact, I think 
I can guess why you came in here,” 
replied Adolph, as innocent as a 


-child of any correct suspicion of 


what the man was, thinking him 
merely a thief, and hoping to frighten 
him by this hint of his own shrewd- 
ness. j 

His visitor looked loweringly at 
him, and then, with a quick eye, 
seemed to measure the distance from 
where he stood to the pavement, 
evidently meditating flight. 

““T will see what my brother 
says about this,’ said Adolph. But 
before Adolph could call his brother, 
the man bolted and was gone in an 
instant, leaving the mechanism in 
the hands of the bewildered clock- 
maker. 

Alphonse, when he heard the story 
of their belated customer, was even 
more convinced than his brother 
of the danger of thesituation. The 
man was undoubtedly a thief, and 
the bit of clockwork merely an 
excuse for getting inside the fortress. 
The brothers, with much perturbation, 
locked up the establishment, and, 
instead of going to their usual café, 
they betook themselves as speedily 
as possible to the office of the police, 
where they told their suspicions and 
gave a description of the supposed 
culprit. The officer seemed much 
impressed by their story. 

“Have you brought with you the 
machine he showed you ?”’ 

“No. It is at the shop,” said 
Adolph. “It was merely an excuse 
to get inside; I am sure of that, 
for no clockmaker ever made it.” 
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midnight he was flung from his bed 
to the floor, and he felt the house 
rocking as if an earthquake had 
passed under Paris. He got on his 
hands and knees in a dazed condi- 
tion, with a roar as of thunder in 
his ears, mingled with the sharp 
crackle of breaking glass. He made 
his way to the window, wondering 
whether he was asleep or awake, 
and found the window shattered. 
The moonlight poured into the de- 
serted street, and he noticed a cloud 
of dust and smoke rising from the 
front of the shop. He groped his 
way through the darkness towards 
the stairway and went down, calling 
his brother’s name; but the lower 


part of the stair had been blown 


away, and he fell upon the débris 
below, lying there half-stunned, en- 
veloped in suffocating smoke. 
When Adolph partially recovered 
consciousness, he became aware that 
two men were helping him out of 
the ruins of the shattered shop. 
He was still murmuring the name of 
his brother, and they were telling 
him, in a= reassuring tone, 
everything was all right, although 
he vaguely felt that what they said 
was not true. They had their arms 
linked jn his, and he stumbled help- 
lessly among the wreckage, seeming 
to have lost control over his limbs. 
He saw that the whole front of the 
shop was gone, and noticed through 
the wide opening that a crowd stood 
in the street, kept back by the 
police. He wondered why he had 
not seen all these people when he 
looked out of the shattered window. 
When they brought him to the 
ambulance he resisted slightly, saying 
he wanted to go to his brother’s 
assistance, who was sleeping in the 
shop, but with gentle force they 
placed him in the vehicle, and he 
was driven away to the hospital. 
For several days Adolph fancied 


that: 
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that he was dreaming ; that he would 
soon awake and take up again the 
old pleasant, industrious life. It was 
the nurse who told him he would 
never see his brother again, adding 
by way of consolation that death 
had been painless and instant, that 
the funeral had been one of the 
grandest that quarter of Paris had 
ever seen, naming many high and 
important officials who had attended. 
it. Adolph turned his face to the 
wall and groaned. His frightful 
dream was to last him his life. 

When he trod the streets of Paris 
a week later, he was but the shadow 
of his former portly self. He was 
gaunt and haggard, his clothes hang- 
ing on him as if they had been for 
some other man, a fortnight’s stubbly 
beard on the face which had always 
heretofore been smoothly shaven..: 
He sat silently at the café, and few 
of his friends recognised him at 
first. They heard he had received 
ample compensation from the Govern- 
ment, and now would have money 
enough to suffice him all his life, 
without the necessity of working 
for it, and they looked on him_as 
a fortunate man. But he sat there 
listlessly, receiving their congratu- 
lations or condolences with equal 
apathy. Once he walked past the 
shop. The front was boarded up, 
and glass had been put in the upper 
windows. 

He wandered aimlessly through 
the streets of Paris, some saying he 
was insane, and that he was looking 
for his brother; others, that he was 
searching for the murderer. One 
day he entered the police-office where 
he had first made his unlucky com- 
plaint. 

“Have you arrested him yet ?” 
he asked of the officer in charge. 

Whom?” inguired the officer, 
not recognising his visitor. 

Picard. Fo am Adolph Delore.” 
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‘It was not Picard who committed 
the crime. He was in London at 
the time, and is there still.” 

‘“Ah! Hesaid he was in the north 
of Paris when he was with me in the 
south. He is a liar. He blew up 
the shop.” 

““I quite believe he planned it, 
but the deed was done by another. 
It was done by Lamoine, who left 
for Brussels next morning and went 
to London by way of Antwerp. He 
is living with Picard in London at 
this moment.” 

“If you know that, why has 
neither of them been taken?” 

‘“To know is one thing; to be 
able to prove quite another. We 
cannot get these rascals from England 
merely on suspicion, and they will 
take good care not to set foot in 
France for some time to come.” 

‘“You are waiting for evidence, 
then ?”’ 

‘We are waiting for evidence.” 

‘*'How do you expect to get it?” 

‘““'We are having them watched. 


They are very quiet just now, but | 


it won’t be for long. Picard is 
too restless. Then we. may arrest 
someone soon who will confess.” 

‘“Perhaps I could help. I am 
going to London. Will you give me 
Picard’s address ?”’ 

‘* Here is his address, but I think 
you had better leave the case alone. 
You do not know the language, 
and you may merely arouse his sus- 
picions if you interfere. Still, if 
you learn anything, communicate 
with me.” 

The former frank, honest expres- 
sion in Adolph’s eyes had given place 
to a look of cunning that appealed 
to the instincts of a French police- 
officer. He thought something might 
come of this, and his"instinets did 
not mislead him. 

Delore with great craftiness watched 
the door of the house in London, 
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taking care that no one should sus- 
pect his purpose. He saw Picard 
come out alone on several occasions, 
and once with another of his own 
stripe, whom he took to be La- 
moine. 

One evening, when crossing Lei- 
cester Square, Picard was accosted 
by a stranger in his own language. 
Looking round with a start, he saw 
at his side a cringing tramp, worse 
than shabbily dressed. — 

‘“ What did you say ?” asked Picard, 
with a tremor in his voice. 

‘* Could you assist a poor country- 
man ?”’ whined Delore. | 

‘“T have no money.” 

“Perhaps you could help me to 
get work. I don’t know the lan- 
guage, but I am a good workman.” 

‘“How can I help you to work ? 
I have no work myself.” 

“**T would be willing to work for 
nothing, if I could get a place to 
sleep in and something to eat.” 

** Why don’t you steal? I would 
if I were hungry. What are you 
afraid of ? Prison? It is no worse 
than tramping the streets hungry ; 
I know, for I have tried both. What 
is your trade ? ” : 

““T am a watchmaker and a first- 
class workman, but I have pawned 
all my tools. I have tramped from 
Lyons, but there is nothing doing 
in my trade.” 

Picard looked at him suspiciously 
for a few moments. 

“Why did you accost me?” he 
asked at last. 

‘““T saw you were a fellow-country- 
man; Frenchmen have helped me 
from time to time.” 

““Let us sit down on the bench. 
What is your name, and how long 
have you been in England ? ” 

‘“My name is Adolph Carrier, and 
T have been in London three months.” 

“So long as that? How have 
you lived all that time ?” 
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first, but- he went on industriously 
with his task, and made no attempt 
to communicate with anybody. They 
soon saw that he was an _ expert 
workman, and a quiet, innocent, 


half-daft, harmless creature, so he > 


was given other things to do, such 
as cleaning up their rooms and going 
errands for beer and other necessi- 
ties of life. 

When Adolph finished his_ first 
machine, he took it down to them 
and exhibited it with pardonable 
pride. There was a dial on it exactly 
like a clock, although it had but one 
hand. 

** Let us see it work,”’ said Picard ; 
‘set it so that the bell will ring in 
three minutes.” 7 

Adolph did as requested, and stood 
back when the machine began to 
work with a scarcely audible tick- 
tick. Picard pulled out his watch, 
and ‘exactly at the third minute the 
hammer fell on the bell. ‘“‘ That is 
very satisfactory,” said Picard. ‘“* Now 
can you make the next one slightly 
concave, so that a man may strap 
it under his coat without attracting 
attention ? Such a shape is useful 
when passing the Customs.” 

‘“T can make it any shape you like, 
and thinner than this one if you 
wish it.” 

“Very well. Go out and get us 
a quart of beer, and we will drink 
to your success. Here is the money.”’ 

Adolph obeyed with his usual 
docility, staying out, however, some- 
what longer than usual. Picard, im- 
patient at the delay, spoke roughly 
to him when he returned, and ordered 
him to go upstairs to his work. Adolph 
departed meekly, leaving them to 
their beer. 

“See that you understand that 
machine, Lamvuine,”* said Picard. “f Set 
it at half an hour.” 

Lamoine, turning the hand to the 
figure VE oon the dial, set the works 
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in motion, and. to the accompaniment 
of its quiet tick-tick they drank their 
beer. 

“He seems to understand his 
business,’ said Lamoine. 

‘Yes,’ answered Picard. -‘** What 
heady stuff the English beer is! I 
wish we had some good French bock ; 
this makes me drowsy.” 

Lamoine did not answer; he was 
nodding in his chair. Picard threw 
himself down on his mattress in one 
corner of the room; Lamoine, when 
he slipped from his chair, muttered 
an oath, and lay where he fell. 

Twenty minutes later the door 
stealthily opened, and Adolph’s head 
cautiously reconnoitred the situation, 
coming into the silent apartment inch 
by inch, his crafty eyes rapidly search- 
ing the room and filling with mali- 
clous glee when he saw that every- 
thing was as he had planned. He 
entered quickly and closed the door 
softly behind him. He had a great 
coil of thin, strong cord in his hand. 
Approaching the sleeping men on 
tiptoe, he looked down on them for 
a moment, wondering whether the 
drug had done its work sufficiently 
well for him to proceed. The ques- 
tion was settled for him with a 
suddenness that nearly unnerved him. 
An appalling clang of the bell, a 
startling sound that seemed loud 
enough to wake the dead, made him 
spring nearly to the ceiling. He 
dropped his rope and clung to the 
door in a panic of dread, his palpi- 
tating heart nearly suffocating him 
with its wild beating, staring with 
affrighted eyes at the machine which 
had given such an unexpected alarm. 
Slowly recovering command over him- 
self, he turned his gaze on the sleepers ; 
neither had moved ; both were breath- 
ing as heavily as ever. 

Pulling himself together, he turned 
his attention first to Picard, as the 
more dangerous man of the two, 
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Should an awakening come _ before 
he was ready for it.. He bound 
Picard’s wrists tightly together ; then 
his ankles, his knees, and his elbows. 
He next did the same with Lamoine. 
With great effort he got Picard 
in a seated position on his chair, 
tying him there with coil after coil 
of the cord. So anxious was he 
to make everything secure, that he 
somewhat overdid the business, mak- 
ing the two seem like seated mummies 
swathed in cord. The chairs he 
fastened immovably to the floor, 
then he stood back and gazed with 
a sigh at the two grim seated figures, 
with their heads drooping helplessly 
forward on their corded breasts, 
looking like silent effigies of the dead. 

Mopping his. perspiring _ brow, 
Adolph now turned his attention 
to the machine that had startled 
him so when he first camein. He 
examined minutely its mechanism 
to see that everything was right. 
Going to the cupboard, he took up 
a false bottom and carefully lifted 
out a number of dynamite cartridges 
that the two sleepers had stolen 
from a French mine. These he ar- 
ranged in a battery, tying them 
together. He raised the hammer 
of.the machine, and set the hand so 
that the blow would fall in sixty 
minutes after the machinery was set 
in motion. The whole deadly com- 
bination he placed on a small ‘table, 
which he pushed close in front of the 
two sleeping men. - 

This done, he sat down on a 
chair patiently to await the awaken- 
ing. The room was situated at the 
back of the house, and was almost 
painfully still, not a sound from 
the street penetrating to it. The 
candle burnt low, guttered and 
went out, ,but Adolph sat there 
and did not light. another. The 
room was still only half in darkness, 
-or the moon shone brightly in at 
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the window, reminding Adolph that 
it was just_a month since he had 
looked out on a moonlit street in 
Paris, while his brother lay murdered 
in the room below. The hours dragged 
along, and Adolph sat as immovable 
as the two figures before him. The 
square of moonlight at last illumin- 
ated the seated form of Picard, im- 
perceptibly climbing up, as the moon 
sank, until it touched his face. He 
threw his head first to one side, then 
back, yawned, drew a deep breath, 
and tried to struggle. 

*“Lamoine !” he cried, ‘“‘ Adolph! 
What the devil is this ? I say, here! 
Help! I am_ betrayed.” 

‘“Hush,” said Adolph, quietly. 
“Do not cry so loud. You will 
wake Lamoine, who is beside you. 
I am here; wait till I light a candle, 
the moonlight is waning.” 

‘Adolph, you fiend, you are in 
league with the police.” 

“No, I am not. I will explain 
everything in a moment. Have 
patience.” Adolph lit a candle, and 
Picard, rolling his eyes, saw that 
the slowly awakening Lamoine was 
bound like himself. 

Lamoine, glaring at his partner 
and not understanding what had 
happened, hissed— | 

‘* You have turned traitor, Picard: 
you have informed, curse you!” 

“Keep quiet, you fool. Don’t 
you see I am bound as tightly as 
you.” 

“There has been no traitor and 
no informing, nor need of any. A 
month ago to-night, Picard, there 
was blown into eternity a good and 
honest man, who never harmed you 
or anyone. I am_ his brother 
I am Adolph Delore, who refused 
to make your infernal machine for 
you. I am much changed since 
then; but perhaps now you recog- 
nise me?” 

“I swear to God,” cried Picard, 
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“that I did not do it. I was in 
London at the time. I can prove 
it. There is no use in handing me 
over to the police, even though, 
perhaps, you think you can terrorise 
this poor wretch into lying against 
me.’ 

' “Pray to the God, whose name 
you so lightly use, that the police 
you fear may get you before I have 
done with you. In the police, strange 
as it may sound to you, is your only 
hope; but they will have to come 
quickly if they are to save you. 
Picard, you have lived, perhaps, 
thirty-five years on this earth. The 
next hour of your life will be longer 
to you than all these years.”’ 

Adolph put the percussion cap 
in its place and started the mechan- 
ism. For a few moments its quiet 
tick-tick was the only sound heard 
in the room, the two bound men 
staring with wide-open eyes at the 
dial of the clock, while the horror of 
their position slowly broke upon them. 

Tick-tick, — tick-tick, tick-tick, 
tick-tick, tick-tick, tick-tick. Each 
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man’s face paled, and rivulets of 
sweat ran down from their brows. 
Suddenly Picard raised his voice in 
an unearthly shriek. 

“I expected that,’’ said Adolph 
quietly. “I don’t think anyone 
can hear, but I will gag you both, 
so that no risks may be run.”” When 
this was done, he said: “I have 
set the clockwork at sixty minutes ; 
seven of those are already spent. 


There is still time enough for medi- 


tation and repentance. I place the 
candle here so that its rays will 
shine upon the dial. When you 
have made your own peace, pray 
for the souls of any you have sent 
into eternity without time for pre- 
paration.” | 

Delore left the room as softly as 
he had entered it, and the doomed 
men tried ineffectually to cry out 
as they heard the key turning in 
the door. 

The authorities knew that some- 
one had perished in that explosion, 
but whether it was one man or two 
they could not tell. 
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RETROSPECTIVE FISHING 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


Illustrated by EB. A. Krause 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. 
Though thou the waters warp. 
Thy sting ts not so sharp 
_ As friend remembered not. 


€ 
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HEN the almanack decides 
W that the delights of many 
months shall cease and be 
gathered unto the past, it 
just as surely re-awakens those de- 
lights, even though they may have 
become a retrospective kind. It is in 
the “ close season ” that we open the 
pigeon-holes of memory just to have 
a peep at old friends; to dust them a 
little, it may be, and to replace them 
with all tenderness in the nooks which 
they have occupied for so long. His 
is a poor heart that must needs sigh, 
when the Spring comes, over the gun 
that is encased; or for the angling 
days that are gone when the rod is at 
rest upon the wall. And I hope that 
I shall never have to number among 
my angling friends any of those who, 
after having left the trout stream to 
Winter, must immediately turn their 
‘attention to the gross fishes of the 
sea or the finny connoisseurs in dough- 
nuts which live in the chilly muddi- 
ness of some artificial pond. 
have no sympathy with such (to me) 
inconstant lovers, it is because I do 
not understand their capricious na- 
tures. To be off with the old and on 
with the new is to be most violently 
out of harmony with the beautiful 
ethics of angling. 

The trout-fisher, whose sport ever 
keepeth his soul alive, may spend 
many an enjoyable hour by the 
streams of Summer even when the 
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January nor’-easter is howling about 
the “chimney tops, and he listens to 
it from the grateful recesses of an 
easy-chair. For if imagination forms 
so great a part of the pleasures of 
angling—and we know that it does, 
that it accompanies every cast, every 
backache, as we cautiously crawl 
between rock and herbage in the chase 
of the wily trout—why should we not 
coax it to our side, so to speak, in the 
off season? Worse things may hap- 
pen to a man than toying with his 
imagination in the fireglow of Whnter; 
the memory of less comforting things 
than the visions of those ‘‘ dear de- 
parted’? ones which fought so gal- 
lantly in the buoyant waters of 
Spring may invade his mind. And 
retrospect 1s never so sweet, never so 
full of such abiding comfort, as when, 
in the angler’s dozing thoughts, it re- 
freshes and illumines with the old 
familiar glow the half-light of those 
dim days which stud like crystals 
that living seam threading the dark 
rock of the buried past. 

There is much more that might be 
said in favour of retrospective fishing. 
One runs no risk of contracting an 
old age pension in the form of rheu- 
matism, forexample. No one is ever 
likely to ask you, How many fish have 
you caught ? What friends did you 
meet ? Was the company at ‘“‘ The 
Jolly Chub” so very entertaining, or 
did you manage to continue fishing 
for so many hours after dark? You 
are spared the _ possibility of 
ever being called upon to reply to 
these somewhat awkward and rather 
silly questions, Only the very best 
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days are lived over again in fireside 
fishing ; only the bonniest trout re- 
membered. And the armchair, in- 
Stead of impeding your angling pro- 
gress, seems to fold itself about you 
in a still more comforting way when 
the wind on the roof rises to a shriek 
and you fumble for your pipe, saying 
with due solemnity :— 

In Winter when the North wind blows, 

And bright drops hang on many a nose, 

And chilblains ttch on schoolboys’ toes, 

Give me my pipe. 


When times are queer and friends grow cold, 
And butter's dear, and women scold, 
Ani half my woes can not be told, 

“Give me my pipe. 


It is truc that waking moments 


may be somewhat rudely interrupted 


by a feminine voice, emphatic because 
of its so cleverly veiled curiosity, 
saying, “What were you talking 
about, John ?”’ to which your feeble 
pointing to the stuffed fish over the 
mantelpiece is an evidently unsatis- 
factory explanation. But still the 
compensation is there. You wake 
with a heart that is full of gratitude, 
however unwilling you may be to 
enter into lengthy explanations about 
the fact that trout are always called 
‘‘ she ” when they are beautiful speci- 
mens —and arc they not always beau- 
’ tiful and fascinating creatures ? Or, 
perhaps, when you think you have 
been fishing with uninterrupted joy 
for a season or two, and have tumbled 
in confusion and hurt your shins upon 
the rocks which the bracken hide, 
you awaken to find that it is only 
John Junior who is vigorously clam- 
bering up your legs for a “‘ good-night ” 
caress. And when you have seen that 
your whisky has not been knocked 
over, you swear that you will make an 
angler of the little chap, too, some 
day. Thus, saving interruptions of 
this kind, the angler who “ communes 
with himself and searches out his 
spirit ’’—and the latter is not always 
contained in a bottle, as unkindly 
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readers may imagine—when the 
streams are ice-locked, the trout un- 
seen, and Winter lays her subduing 
hand upon the fretful life of the 
earth, is a man.to be envied above 
many mortals. 

There is one grievous fault that | 
have to find with some of my angling 
brethren, which comes to me in these 
Winter evenings, and that is their 


’ partiality for the mummied remains 


of their “‘ great catches ’’ the stuffed 
fishes which, varnished and stiffened 
into the likeness of tan leather, are 
stuck among some atrocious creations 
in aquatic architecture, the whole en- 
closed in-a glass case whose only re- 
deeming feature is that it is not one 
of the “‘ dome ” sort which repose on 
wool mats in musty parlours. It is 
true I possessed a stuffed fish at one 
time, as the reader may have ga- 
thered, but that was kept for a par- 
ticular purpose, which also may have 
been divined, but it was a fish which 
to me had no history, no romance, for 
I had not caught it, neither had I been 
guilty of having it stuffed. The fact 
of my possessing that fish, therefore, 
does not lessen‘my contempt for those 
anglers already referred to who boast 
of their shrivelled relics to their 
friends. That one who has ever seen 
a trout as it is taken from the landing- 
net, its fleeting harmonies of living 
colour more wonderful than the iri- 
descent hues of all the dolphins which 
have ever died, should possess and 
even pretend to admire one of these 
stuffed specimens fills me. with sor- 
row —yea, almost indignation. There 
is Only one possible excuse for dis- 
playing such a hideous effigy of the 
wonderful creature—which is, that it 


- 1S conclusive evidence that the fish at 


one time really existed and that it is 
preserved for the express purpose of 
convincing sceptical people of the fact 
that, even in angling, truth is stranger 
than fiction. That there should live. 
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AN ELEMENTAL GIRL 


By BARBARA CHEYNE 


. MMlustrated by E. 8S. Hardy 


Part II. 2 

ERONICA set about her quick 
change turn most systematic- 

ally. Giving the landlady Mr. 
Valentine Marshall’s card, she 
engaged very quiet lodgings on 
Campden Hill for her sister, Miss 
Vera Marshall, who was coming up 
from Devonshire in a week, and told 
her that some parcels would arrive for 
the young lady, as she had asked a 
friend to do some shopping for her 
before she came up. She then pro- 
ceeded to do her own shopping, 
choosing always different shops in 
different parts of London for her 
purchases. A black coat and skirt, 
quiet but very smart, came from 
Harrod’s; Sloane Street provided 
her with a few blouses ; and her hat 
came from Regent Street. This last 
was a leap in the dark, as she could not 
try it on, and had to explain that it 
was a present for a young lady friend. 
The shop girl was very obliging and 
tried it on herself. Silk stockings 
and gloves were easily obtained, but 
a toupée was a troublesome necessity. 
Veronica, with an air sufficiently 
awkward to be masculine, walked 
into a good hairdresser’s, and ex- 


plained that she wanted a really. 


smart postiche, as she was going to 
take a lady’s part in some private 
theatricals. Trying on presented no 
obstacles with a cropped head, and 
presently, for an exorbitant price, she 
was suited with an absolutely natural- 
looking coiffure, which she took away 
in a box. 

On the day of her déménagement, 
she waited till dusk, and then, donning 
a skirt and concealing it with a long 


mackintosh—happily it was a_ wet 
evening—and telling her landlady she 
was going away for a week or two, she 


put herself and her portmanteau into 


a four-wheeler and told the cabman 
to drive to Victona Station. Here 
she deposited the leather portmanteau 
containing her masculine garments, 
and then drove on to her new diggings. 
From her capacious pockets she pro- 
duced a pair of dog-skin gloves and a 
large chiffon veil, in which = she 
shrouded her sailor hat, and, having 
tied it under her chin in a large bow, 
her head presented a_ tolerably 
feminine appearance. She then care- 
fully rolled up her nether garments. 
and, with the help of a hand-bag, out 
of which she produced her fare, she 
completely puzzled the cabman. 

‘* Blessed if I didn’t think she were 
a blooming bloke!”’ he commented 
to himself as he drove off, ‘* and 
behold she were a female.” 

The landlady, however, ‘had no 
suspicions, masculine young women 
being not uncommon, though she was 
somewhat surprised at the elegant 
appearance of her lodger when, in the 
perfect coiffure and a fashionable tea- 
gown, she came down to the solitary 
dinner of fried sole and chicken which 
she had ordered, as the most likelv 
meal for a lady traveller to command. 

The critical interview with Welles- 
ley Tincombe had now to be faced. 
Veronica provided herself with a very 
smart pair of shoes and purchased the 
latest thing in corsets. Altogether 
she was fairly pleased with her 
appearance on the eventful morning. 
The hat proved becoming, though a 
little audacious, and her eyes looked 
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intensely blue under its shadow. Her . 


complexion had improved in London, 
and excitement gave her a becoming 
colour. Her straight, black brows 
were always piquant, and the lace 
about her white blouse softened the 
somewhat square chin and firm throat. 
Her feet and hands were large, though 
well-shaped, but well gloved and well 
booted they passed muster in these 
days of coarsely finished Dianas. 

“Am I looking nice, Mary ?” she 
chaffingly asked of the lodging-house 
maid, who was already her warm 
admirer. 

“That you are, Miss. Nobody 
wouldn’t know you in that hat and 
them shoes!” 

Veronica went off laughing in her 
jingling hansom. The crisp October 
morning suited the beauty of London, 
and although the trees in the Park 
had only a few yellowish brown 
leaves hanging on them, the shops 
made up for the lack of colour by 
their brilliant display of dahlia and 
petunia tones. The baskets of the 
flower girls were gorgeous with chrys- 
anthemums; everyone was walking 
briskly in the sparkling autumn air, 
and the crowd had that alert, in- 
terested expression only seen in 
dwellers in big cities. The posters 
were unusually thrilling, and as 
Veronica leant forward to read them, 
she was surprised by a bold stare of 
admiration from a cad who was wait- 
ing at a crossing. 

“That old nuisance again,’’ she 
thought, colouring high ; ‘‘ how I 
shall hate being a woman!” 

Hyde Park Corner was blocked, 
but she had allowed herself plenty of 
time and was idly ,watching the 
traffic, when, in a hansom coming the 
other way, she suddenly recognised 
Anthony Ashley. She stiffened in her 
seat. What bad luck! The first day 
she had become herself again! What 
a fool she had been to attempt it ! 
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He was looking straight ahead, and 
had not seen her; but as the cabs 
moved on and crossed each other, she 
was sure he knew her. “Ships that 
pass in the night,” she quoted, as her 
hansom bowled along. Was he follow- _ 
ing her? -She looked out. No; in 
the throng of moving vehicles she 
could not see him or his cab. Her 
spirits rose with the sense of danger ; 
she was tingling all over with excite- 
ment. What a drive that was, along 
the Strand, through the City, and at 
last, dismounting, she ran up the 
grimy, broad stone staircase, and 
through the glass doors of Tincombe’s 
office. Anthony would not follow 
her there, she thought, as she looked 
laughingly over her shoulder. 

She had to pull herself together 
and assume a business-like demeanour 
before the clerks, as she presented one 
of them with a card—‘‘ Miss Vera 
Marshall ’’—which she had thought- 
fully had printed. 

Wellesley looked up sharply as she 
came in. He stood up and bowed. 
Veronica thought him better-looking, 
as she glanced at him with feminine 
eyes. 

‘“My brother told you I should 
call,’ she began. She was perfectly 
cool and at her ease, and enjoyed the 
slight confusion of her friend at being 
confronted by this _ self-possessed 
young woman. 

‘“He said he would bring you,” 
was his reply. | 

Veronica laughed. “I hated being 
brought, so I stole a march on poor 
old Val and just came.” 

It was very well done, but the black 
eyes opposite her were sharp and the 
brain behind them acute. 

‘You are remarkably hke your 
brother,”? said the stockbroker. 

“I don’t know him from my look- 
ing-glass,’”” was the careless answer. 
‘* You know we are twins ? ”’ 


Tincombe turned business-like, ‘‘ J 
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know nothing of Marshall’s family,” 
he said. ‘“‘I understand you have 
just come back from New Zealand, 
where you have been staying with 
friends. Have you had any expe- 
rience of business ? ” 

“ A little,” said Veronica, modestly. 
‘‘T did some typing for my friend’s 
husband out there; he was in busi- 
ness, so I picked up something by the 
way, and sometimes I interviewed his 
clients.” 

“What sort of business ? ” 

‘“‘ Dry goods store,”’ said Veronica, 
-audaciously. 

“And your parents?” enquired 
Tincombe blandly. ‘‘ Marshall told 
me he had quarrelled with them, but 
will they like their only daughter 
going into business with an un- 
married man of no particular charac- 
ter?” 

Veronica actually blushed. 

“* IT am quite able to take care of 
myself, thank you; and I quarrelled 
with my parents at the same time as 
Val did.” 

“Yes ; and no doubt your brother 
will look after you,” said Wellesley, 
with a scornful inflexion. Then, 
briskly and with a complete change of 
manner —‘ Look here, Val, this won’t 
do, old chap; it’s too thin. Why, 
the police would interfere! Did you 
think you could take me in?” 

“I’ve done it so long, you see,’ 
said the girl, with equal parce 
She was quite prepared for this dis- 
covery. ‘‘ This is the real me: Valen- 
tine was the sham.” 

Tincombe fell back in his chair 
really overcome by surprise. The 
truth convinced him; there had 
always been something strange about 
his friend Valentine, and though no 
suspicion had ever crossed his mind— 
how should it ?—he had always felt 
a difference between Marshall and 
other young men, a difference which 
attracted him, but which he had 
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never been able to seize. Now the 
girl opposite to him was quite abso- 
lutely natural, voice, manner, and 
attitudes—a rather masculine young 
woman, but a woman to her finger 
tips. 

“ Lummy !”’ he exclaimed at last, 
wiping his brow. ‘“‘ You must excuse 
me, Miss Marshall, but I can’t get 
over it.” 

It was extraordinary how much 
more vulgar he became directly he 
knew himself to be talking to a 
woman. Veronica almost hated 
him. 

‘““How on earth did you keep it 
up?’ he went on. “None of the 
clerks guessed it, and none of the 
Wonderful how 
you deceived your own sex.” 

‘* They never liked me,”’ said Vero- 
nica, candidly. 

“What, not little Jessie?’ Here 
Tincombe went into a roar of laughter, 
slapping his knee and going off again 
and again at the recollection. 

The girl’s effrontery pleased him. 
He looked at her admiringly, but 
quite frankly. 

“Well, you have got nerve! And 
the clothes!’’—here he went off 
again. 

‘* It’s much easier to be a man than 
a woman,” said Veronica. ‘* Think 
of all the shams we have to keep up, 
and how we have to be always pre- 
tending something or other. If you 
can act the woman, it’s easy enough 
to act the man! Besides, I had 
always been trying, ever since | 
could toddle, to be a boy. That’s 
why I shocked everybodyso. Noone 
would have minded, if I had carried 
on in feminine fashion, how bad | 
was. It is much more unpopular to 
be eccentric than to be wicked.” 

‘* Right-o !”? said Tincombe. ‘* Well, 
I am not conventional, and hanged if 
I think I could get on without you in 
this plot. What’s your figure ?” 
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“Leave it to you,” said 
‘’ Make it a living wage.” 
“Can you drive ?” he asked. 
‘* Rather!’ said the girl, straight- 
ening herself involuntarily. ‘‘I have 


she. 


driven everything from the old pony. 


who spun round and round in the 
governess cart at sight of a wheel- 
barrow to the M.F.H.’s coach.” 

‘* Well, I shall set up a buggy, and 
send you round to persuade fellows 
to take up this pneumatic hub.” 

‘““ Nonsense,”’ she said. ‘‘ Put the 
hub on a motor and I'll drive that. 
(ll take them for spins in the city 
traffic and scare their souls out of 
them. When I bring them home 
they’ll be so glad I have saved their 
lives they will go in for anything.” 

‘“ By Jove, that’s the very thing! 
How long will you take to learn ? ” 

““f can drive with the chauffeur 
until I have learnt. I have driven a 
motor a bit at home, only nobody 
knew.” 

‘* Well, here’s your quarter’s screw,” 
handing her a substantial cheque. 
‘** Tell me your address,” taking out 
a pencil, ‘and I will let you know 
when we start business.”” He looked 
up surprised at her momentary hesi- 
tation. 

‘ At last she said, firmly —‘ I shall 
come round to the office every day 
and do a bit of work for you. I can 
sit here and see folks when you are 
out. My rooms are rather out of the 
way.” 

**T see. No more music-halls or 
suppers,” said he. ** Well, perhaps 
you're right, but it’s a bit dull.” 

‘“T’m in despair, old man,” she 
said, reaching out a firm, well-gloved 
hand, “TI tell you it’s an awful bore 
being a woman ; but you would have 
it.” 

‘“ Did you always mean to tell me, 
or did you mean to go on pretending 
you were your own sister.” 

“Thad not made up my mind,” she 
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said. ‘‘ I wanted to see how the cat 
jumped. It’s just as well you found 
me out ; pussy always gets out of the 
bag somehow.” . 

He looked at her admiringly, as she 
strolled out of the office without so 
much as a glance in his direction. 
‘* She’ll do; no nonsense about her,” 
he mused. And as he sat there think- 
ing, the hard lines smoothed them- 
selves out, the black eyes softened, 
and the thin brown hands played a 
meditative tattoo on the arms of his 
office chair. But it was not of 
Veronica he was thinking; another 
woman, older, but infinitely more in- 
teresting and attractive, held his 
heart. Wellesley Tincombe was one 
of those men who lead two lives—a 
wide-awake, daylight, unsentimental, 
business existence, and, behind or 
above that, a life of unselfish, un- 
worldly, unrewarded devotion to some 
woman who may, or may not, be 
worth it. 

Nearly a year had passed. The 
pneumatic hub buzzed round. It 
had some slight improvement on 
the original patent, whose inventor - 
starved whilst Vera, motoring in her 
landaulette through the crowded city, 
drew all eyes by her fearless driving 
and handsome face. She used every 
means, fair and unfair, to push her 
partner’s goods, and Wellesley picked 
up one or two other motor specialities 
which went as well as the hub. Vera 
rescued a millionaire one day from a 
broken down cab, and drove him 
home to Park Lane, and amused him 
so well by the way that he volunteered 
to float the ‘“‘ Hub of the Universe 
Company,” and did so, and Wellesley 
and Vera were well on the way to 
wealth. 

But Vera was bored. She had a 
good enough time in business hours, 
but afterwards what was she to do 
with herself ? Her dog was the only 
companion she allowed herself; her 
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men friends did not offer to introduce 
her to their wives and sisters, nor did 
she want to know them. She felt 
she was looked upon as Wellesley’s 
mistress, and she alone knew that he 
had never crossed her threshold. Once 
or twice he had taken her to the 
play; but her evenings were dull, 
and her week ends duller. 

One Saturday Tincombe asked her 
if she would drive with him in the 
motor the next day to see a friend 
of his who lived at Richmond. 

‘* Rather —wouldn’t she just ! ”’ 

. It was midsummer. Kensington 
was oppressive ; Richmond sounded 
attractive, and Wells was good com- 
pany. She met him in her best vein 
of camaraderie, when she called for 
him at his lodgings in Duke Street. 
They spun along High Street and 
over the Bridge at Hammersmith, 
across Barnes Common, up Rich- 
mond Hill, and across the Park under 
the big shady trees, where Veronica 
turned and asked him for the first 
time who they were going to see. 

‘* An old friend of mine,” said he. 
‘‘ A lady living alone. She sees very 
few people, but she is interested in 
you and asked me to bring you.” 

Vera figured to herself a comfort- 
able, middle-aged Jewess, and drove 
carelessly on to meet her fate, to 
learn for the first time in her life what 
love meant, and to experience it in 
the guise of friendship for a woman 
who had left few who had known her 
indifferént, and who had changed the 
course of many lives. 

By Wellesley’s direction, they 
pulled up at the gate of a pretty 
white house covered with creepers, 
and standing alone in a gay garden. 
Without ringing, he led the way 
through a curious hall into a drawing- 
room, which looked like a cave under 
the sea, so green, so cool, so still it 
was. : 

From the depths of this mermaid’s 
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haunt a lady rosc to greet them, who 
held out long, cool, alluring hands and 
spoke slowly, in a voice like chiming 
bells. Veronica, utterly unimagina- 
tive though she was, felt some charm 
stealing over her, and although she 
generally resented strangeness, with 
the brutal resentment which stupid 
people feel for what they can’t under- 
stand, she yet felt some curious 
sympathy gaining upon her as this 
slim sorceress, letting her grey eyes 
rest upon her, seemed to be seeking 
the soul which Veronica was scarcely 


‘conscious of possessing. 


Wellesley was explaining in how 
short a time they had come from 
town, and Veronica felt amazed at 
the terms of easy intimacy on which 
he seemed to be with this rare crea- 
ture. The hostess invited them to 
stay where they were for tea, as the 
room was cooler than the garden, and 
they found it awaiting them on an 
Arab table in little Chinese cups, iced 
and with a slice of lemon floating on 


' each. 


Tincombe’s conversation flowed on. 
He seemed to be telling Mrs. De Lisle 
how he had employed every minute 
of his time since he had seen her last. 
Veronica found the atmosphere more 
and more dreamy. She made no 
effort to talk, and presently Mrs. De 
Lisle said to Wellesley, with what 
seemed to Veronica a sort of divine 
impertinence: “ Hasn’t this motor- 
ette of yours learnt to speak yet ? ” 

Suddenly the girl was conscious of 
the stiffness of her attitude, her 
common-place clothes, her ungracious 
manners. This was how the Siren 
saw her—a sort of hard-driving, tear- 
ing machine, smelling of petrol. She 
should see that 1f she was a machine 
she was worked by thought. She 
joined in the talk, which happened to 
be about business, and, putting into 
it that shrewd, caustic humour which 
her male friends admired, she soon led 
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the conversation, and hardly realised 
how carefully,Mrs. De Lisle was ob- 
serving her. Tincombe was delighted 
at finding they were getting on so 
well, and took up the part of drawiig 
Vera out, making her tell her best 
stories and give her best sketches of 
the queer people she met in the way 
of business. Mrs. De Lisle’s silvery 
laugh rang out often. 

Presently they strolled out into the 
garden. It seemed this sorceress had 
the art of making strange things flower 
luxuriantly ; everything blossomed 
more and bigger with her than else- 
where, and nowhere could be seen the 
ugly gaps and crude colours which 
disfigure the plots which most people 
call gardens. A gum cistus spread 
all its blossoms to the evening air, a 
tangle of jasmine and marigolds sug- 
gested an Indian atmosphere. Olean- 
ders in pots, against a background of 
vines, set her talking of Italy, and a 
trellis of late-flowering white roses, 
which she called a Luini background, 
made a setting fit for her own charm- 
ing figure. 

All this, again, made Vera feel 
ashamed and afraid, and her astonish- 
ment was great at finding Wellesley 
quite at home in this paradise. The 
Oriental in him somehow dropped its 
everyday coat of vulgarity, and 
showed itself in an Eastern garb of 
poetic feeling. Vera saw that he 
loved this woman, and it was her first 
glimpse of what love might be to a 
man. She knew now why old Wells 
had always treated her so respect- 
fully and made it possible for her to 
work with him. It was this beautiful 
influence in his life which made him 
different to other men. Her heart 
warmed to them both, and for the 
first time she felt the thrill of a true, 
unselfish emotion. 

Mrs. De Lisle was graciously pleased 
at the sight of the motor. Turning to 
Tincombe,she suggested that he might 
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stay and smoke a cigar whilst Vera 
took her for a drive, and that both 
should then diné with her and spend 
a cool evening in the garden. They 
agreed eagerly, and when Mrs. De 
Lisle reappeared, in a hat which 
betrayed its Parisian origin by the 
way its uncommonness harmonised 
with its wearer’s beauty, Vera was 
childishly pleased to tuck her into 
the motor and show her how the 
‘“motorette ’? could steer and tum 
and back and drive smoothly and 
easily through the leafy glades of the 
Park. 

‘It’s like being a bird,” said 
Rhoda De Lisle. ‘“‘ I think it must be 
nice to be a ‘motorette.’ Did you 
think me insufferable ? I only said 
it to make you talk.” 

Vera had again been rather silent, 
and now she turned her calm blue 
eyes kindly on her passenger and 
said: ‘* You mustn’t try to fascinate 
the man at the wheel, please ; if you 
do, you may be driven into the ditch ; 
but you are the only woman I ever 
wanted to talk to. May I come and 
see you some day by myself ? ” 

Mrs. De Lisle’s permission was 
charmingly given, and Vera deposited 
her safely at her own garden-gate, 
put up the motor, and came in to 
dinner cool and business-like out- 
wardly, but really greatly stirred by 
this new influence that had come into 
her life. 

Dinner over—they had it in the 
garden—Vera and Wellesley drove 
back together. For the first time he 
let her see something of his real self 
and how his whole life was attuned 
and harmonized by his love for this 
woman. 

Yes, he told her, Rhoda’ De Lisle 
was a Jewess—one of his own people. 
She was married quite young to a 
man she adored, not one ct them. 
He was made by her money and 
despised her race, and was withal a 
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gambler. Together they frequented 
every foreign place where he could 
satisfy his craving. Wellesley met 
them first at Monte Carlo, without 
money enough to pay their hotel bill. 
Her capital was so tightly tied up by 
the business-like old money-lender 
who was her father, that her husband 
could not even borrow money on it, 
and roundly he cursed the good 
old man’s memory. But all their 
income and his own fortune found its 
way tothe tables. The hotel-keepers 
knew them well, and knew they 
would be paid when quarter-day 
came round; but they had been 
moved out of their sumptuous 
Southern suite into a dull north bed- 
room. She was the victim of her 
husband’s ill-temper when he had no 
more money to lose, and she could 
not take him away out of the sight 
of temptation until her dividends 
were due. He was like a dog with 
hydrophobia chained up in sight of 
water. ‘‘ Do go and see her and be 
kind to her,”’ one of his relations had 
written to him; and with that un- 
failing comradeship which the Chosen 
People show to each other all the 
world over, he had left a card, and, 
being refused admittance, he had. got 
introduced to her one day as she sat 
in front of a screen of tea-roses in 
sight of the violet-blue sea. ‘ Though 
younger then, she looked far more 
worn and tired than she does now,”’ 
he said. And he soon found what a 
hell upon earth her life was. The 
man was carelessly kind to her 
mostly, but betrayed her openly, and 
as she adored him, the sight of his 
gradual deterioration was torture to 
her. The effort she was always 
making to keep him at what she felt 
to be his true level was heart-break- 
ing. She and Tincombe became fast 
friends, and between them they got 
De Lisle away to Grasse. Here, 
xnowing he had no inoney to play 
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with, the fever left him, and he 
became his own good-looking, debon- 
natre self, enjoying expeditions, taking 
long walks amongst the beautiful 
hills and exploring the old walled 
towns perched on their summits. 
Rhoda, delighted to see him so well 
and happy, gave Wellesley credit for 
the transformation, and they spent 
some weeks together on the Riviera, 
keeping out of reach of the danger 
spots and revelling in sunshine, moon- 
shine, and the crystalline atmosphere. 
Wellesley knew, long before they 
parted, that his heart was hopelessly 
given to this exquisite woman whom 
he had befriended, as a man who had 
rescued a mermaid cast up on the 
shore might know himself entangled 
in her golden tresses ; as the man who 
has kissed La Belle Dame sans merci 
knows himself for ever in her thrall. 
But what mattered it so long as he 
could help her, be near her, be of use 
to her ? 

One night she had been singing to 
them : a heavenly voice and the musi- 
cal gift of her people were not the 
least of her many charms. He and 
she leant over a stone balustrade 
which the warm moonlight turned to 
marble; below them lay a climbing 
mass of rose camelia, each blossom 
on its dark glossy green leaves 
looking like a great white moth just 
ready to fly. She told him that they 
were going back to England at once ; 
her dividends had come and here was 
the money he had lent them at that 
dreadful time. They were due at 
Newmarket; De Lisle had become 
restless again; he knew she had some 
money. No! He must not come 
with them; it could not go on for 
ever; he must go back to his friends 
and his life. She must face her fate 
alone—that is to say, with her 
husband! In vain he pleaded; all 
he could obtain was a promise that if 
she really wanted him she would 
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trust him and let -him know. She 
had always kept her word ; whenever 
things were at their worst a summons 
would come for him, and this faithful 


soul would ungrudgingly go to the - 


help of the woman who gave him only 
friendship in return. ‘ But then,” 
he said, “what friendship, what 
tenderness! God only knows what 
she has been to me!” 

De Lisle went from bad to worse. 
The gambling fever grew on him; 
he took to drink; he ill-used his 
wife, and at last the mania which 
she had always suspected to be latent 
developed itself, and he became 
really mad, so mad that he was now 
in an asylum playing cards all day for 
counters with a.nurse. His still de- 
voted wife lived near, so that she 
might see him every day. And this 
was the mystery of her secluded life 
and Wellesley’s unspoken, unrewarded 
service! | 

Veronica was touched. Even her 
hard, cold nature could understand 
the self sacrifice of this man, denying 
himself wife and children to serve 
this woman who had not even a heart 
to give him in return. 

‘“You’re a good fellow, Wells, and 
I always knew it,” she said, as they 
parted, and she held out her hand to 
him. “ You know how to treat 
women, and that says a lot for a 
~ man.” 

Tincombe flushed a little under his 
dark skin. “I took you there be- 
cause you might perhaps amuse her, 
and you secmed a bit lonely your- 
self.” 

Veronica smiled somewhat rucfully. 
“So I, too, have my uses,”’ she said. 
And, hailing a cab, she had _ herself 
driven to her lonely lodgings. 

She was not long before she made 
her way to Mrs. De Lisle’s house 
alone. Tincombe had told her the 
lady had expressed a desire to sce her. 
Veronica found Icr,dicsscd in grey 


now I’ve got you ? 
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linen with a shady hat, tying up her 
roses. She smiled as Veronica came 
up the garden path. 

‘So there you are, strange girl,” 
she said, in the honeyed tones which 
took away all rudeness from her 
speech. ‘‘ Why have you come, I 
wonder, to see a lone creature like 
me? Isit to please Wellesley >? ” 

‘““No; to please myself,” said 
Veronica, bluntly. 

And the lady spoke again more 
gravely, ‘“‘ Poor soul! You want a 
woman friend.”’ 

* T thought it was you who wanted 
me; I never want anyone,” said the 
girl proudly. 

‘Well, then, perhaps I do want 
you. But what shall I do with you 
Come and see 
my Poets’ Garden. This is_ the 
Shelley bit, ‘ All bordered with lihtes 
and delicate bells... Here are the 
‘fabled asphodels’ and the * sweet 
tuber rose; the sweetest flower on 
earth that blows.” And here is 
Shakespeare’s bank, ‘whereon_ the 
wild thyme blows ’—* quite over-cano- 
pied,’ you see, ‘with lush woodbine. 


with sweet musk roses and with 
eglantine.’ Wordsworth only liked 
wildflowers. His daffodils have done 


dancing, and my heart, too, but there 
are violets by a mossy stone for him. 
Browning has the httle plant that 
‘starts up green’ with the one drop 
of red blood in its heart. These. I 
think, are the blue desert lilies that 
David twisted round his harp when 
he played to Saul; and here are the 
wind flowers, that nod their heads 
like the Venetian ladies to Galuppi’s 
music. Tennyson was too Early 
Victorian to care for flowers, but here 
arc Rossetti’s yellow Surf Poppies 
and Mary Robinson, a special favour- 
ite of mine, has a ‘ Handful of 
Honeysuckle” = =But To oam_ boring 
you.” 

Veronica wondered why she wasn't, 
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and mumbled something about have 
ing seen no flowers since she picked 
them out of her mother’s garden. 

‘Your mother?” said Rhoda, 
turning her sea green eyes upon her. 
“Have you a mother ? ” 

“Why not?” said Veronica; 
** most people have.” 

‘Wellesley told me you had quar- 
relled with your people, and I pic- 
tured astern loveless home, a father 
absorbed in his own business. Why 
did you run away ?”’ 

Nothing this woman did or said 
sounded violent or rude. Veronica 
laughed shortly. ‘ Boredom,” she 
said, ‘‘sheer boredom. I had done 
everything tiresome and annoying 


that I could think of, till it had ceased. 


to be amusing, and I wanted to be 
free to live my own life without let 
or hindrance, without being always 
tied down by propriety and rules and 
regulations.”’ 

‘* Who does not want to be free ?”’ 
asked Rhoda. ‘‘ The mistake is to 
think circumstances bind us. Really 
we shut the door ourselves and cry 
because we are in the dark, when we 
have only to get out of the windows 
into the sunlight and fresh air to help 
ourselves with both hands to splen- 
dour and wisdom and riches.” 

‘* Ah,” said the girl, “‘ that is all 
very well for ideal creatures like you, 
who can live on beautiful thoughts in 
Poets’ Gardens——’ She stopped 
at the look on the other woman’s 
face. 

‘*T have lived in Hell,” she said ; 
‘but the windows were always open 
towards the dawn.” 

The two women clasped hands, and 
sitting down on a garden bench, Mrs. 
De Lisle drew from Veronica all the 
story of her escapade. Her silvery 
laugh rang out as the girl told of her 
freaks in man’s attire, of her mis- 
takes and her successes, and then, 
grown grave, “ Oh, that poor mother 
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at home,”’ she said. ‘‘ At least write 
to her.” 

“‘Not yet,” said Veronica. “ They 
are so stupid, they would tease me to 
go back. I should never have any 
peace.”’ 

And Rhoda De Lisle forbore ‘to 
press her for the moment. 

‘‘ Why did you want to be aman ?,” 
she asked. 

‘“ Because [ wanted to do things 
and see things for myself. And 
then —the freedom of trousers ! Think 
how many harmless things a man 
can do. that a woman can’t! I 
could walk about the streets at night. 
go to music halls and billiard saloons 
with Wells, study the crowds at the 
Crystal Palace on a Bank Holiday 
or at race meetings, come in when I 
liked and go out when I liked, and 
never look in a looking-glass to see 
if my hat was straight.” 

Mrs. De Lisle laughed. 

‘* And why change back again ? ” 

“Well, you see, I wasn’t making 
enough money ; I wanted to get on. 
Wellesley offered a good berth to a 
decent-looking girl and it struck me I 
was perhaps neglecting my natural 
advantages. A business woman was 
more out of the common than a busi- 
ness man, and I wanted to see if I 
could manage men. But ’’—clench- 
ing her hands—‘‘I hate it. It is low 
and false. I don’t really want 
triumphs of that sort; I want to 
succeed because I am ’cute and clever. 
not because of my sex, or because ! 
have blue eyes. At every turn it 
meets me, this sex business. A man 
says ‘ No,’ and I argue with him; he 
grows grumpier and grumpier ; I pay 
him a little compliment and _ lovk 
admiringly at him, and he is ready 
to be made a fool of directly. He 
won’t take up my wares, and I look 
tired and disappointed and go away 
submissively, and‘he calls me back. 
Or I toss my head and look offended, 
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and show him I think him a brute, 
and he is pleased to show me he isn’t. 
No man ever talks naturally to a 
woman. It was such fun to be behind 
the scenes, and they weren’t half as 
bad as I expected ’’—meditatively— 
‘ really they are good, simple-minded 
fellows mostly, and old Wells is one 
of the best.” 

“That he is,’? assented Mrs. De 
Lisle, warmly; and in heart she 
longed that he might marry this girl 
who seemed such a good comrade for 
him ; for in the not far distant future, 
she saw herself free and knew she 
would not be satisfied if she re- 
warded Tincombe for his long and 
faithful service, yet knew not how 
to let him go unrewarded. 

From this moment Veronica spent 
more and more time with Rhoda, 
learning to love and admire her as 
she had never loved or admired any 
human being in her life. She grew 
more tender and more sensitive, more 
attractive, too, as her manners and 
expression softened. Meanwhile busi- 
ness hummed. Tincombe was growing 
rich, and Veronica, lucky as ever in 
her speculations, had increased her 
capital and was trying to persuade 
Mrs. De Lisle to go abroad with her 
for a holiday. But Rhoda knew she 
must not leave her post—the poor 
lunatic, though the doctors saw no 
change, was, to his wife’s eyes, visibly 
failing. She spent more and more 
time with him and talked more and 
more to Veronica of old days, the 
early days of her passion. 

‘““T know,” she said to the girl, 
“that he and I are really one. I 
must wait here whilst he learns more. 
I cannot go far without him, and 
somehow and somewhere I shall meet 
and help him again, though I have 
failed this time.” 

“ You fail, you angel!” said Vero- 
nica; ‘‘ why, you are the sacrifice.” 

‘ That is the sign of failure, dear, 





not as people foolishly think, the hall- 
mark of success. Voluntary sacrifice 
may be an object-lesson, but involun- 
tary useless sacrifice shows that we 
have taken the wrong turn and have 
to go back again to find the way.” 

Veronica did not understand, but 
she worshipped, and her affection 
became ever more and more a stay to 
the woman she loved; her. caustic 
boyish wit amused her friend and her 
honest outlook on life refreshed her. 

One day she went with Rhoda to 
see the poor wreck who. was still her 
husband. He looked: up from his 
game of “‘ beggar my neighbour ”’ as 
the two women entered. The nurse, 
bored to death, rose with a perfunc- 
tory remark, and Vera noted the 
blear eyes, the shaking hand, and the 
shrunk figure on which the clothes 
hung loosely. Rhoda had brought 
him some grapes and he clutched 
them eagerly and scolded like a 
monkey as she tried to take away the 
stalks from him. Veronica turned 
away her head, tears in her eyes, but 
looked again in wonder at the way 
in which this exquisite woman soothed 
the poor maniac and gently bore 
with: his petulance and cunning. 
Veronica wanted to come away, but 
the wife stayed on as long as she was 
allowed and even begged for a few 
minutes more, though the patient 
showed no joy in her presence. 

Now all this time business was 
flourishing exceedingly, and it oc- 
curred to Wellesley’s shrewd mind, 
the side of him on which his Jewish 
vulgarity came out, that the moment 
had come for what he called “‘ a bust.” 
Veroni¢a, when she joined him, had 
made him promise her that neither 
her name nor her picture should ever 
appear in print; but he had for- 
gotten or he chose to forget all that. 
She had never given him her photo- 
graph, but she had one done for Mrs. 
De Lisle, and it stood on her table in a 
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silver frame—it was easy for Tin- 
combe to take its number and the 
photographer’s name. He _ ordered 
some copies in Vera’s name, got a 
literary friend to write a really in- 
teresting account of the business, with 
Miss Vera Marshall’s share in its 
success. Her ideas were exploited, 
her methods discussed, the reporter 
went round to her customers and got 
fatuous accounts of their interviews 
with her. They got their money 
value, so they were all in a good 
temper with her. The article was 
illustrated by some snapshots Welles- 
ley had taken of Vera driving the 
motor and her portrait quite large with 
her name underneath. The paper he 
chose to publish in was The Sporting 
Woman, the very paper Veronica’s 
family took in in their country home. 

The day it appeared, Veronica 
travelled by electric train to the city, 
and, waiting on the platform, she 
looked carelessly at the illustrated 
papers swaying on a string. There 
was her own likeness staring at her 
from the open page. Shecould hardly 
believe her eyes, or control herself 
enough to pay sixpence for a copy of 
the paper. She hurled herself into a 
first-class carriage, careless of where 
the train was taking her, and read 
the blatant, vulgar article—no worse 
than hundreds she had read and 
laughed at, but with the dates, the 
portrait, the description of her manner 
and methods, the name and number 
of Wellesley’s office. She knew that to 
her father’s eyes she stood revealed, 
under the thin disguise of a change of 
name. | 

‘* Fool that I was to go back to 
women’s clothes—fool to trust that 
ass Wellesley! But the photograph— 
where did he get it? I never gave 
him one when [I had it done for 
Rhoda.” 

Rhoda! The name awoke a sus- 
picion. Had she supplied the photo- 
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graph ? Written the article, perhaps ? 
She had always urged Veronica to 
communicate with her people. Only 
the other day she had put it strongly, 
even been quite hurt at the girl’s re- 
fusals. So this was the way she had 
chosen of forcing her hand! 

Veronica was hurt to the soul. This 
woman was the first human being she 
had ever trusted. It was with a burn- 
ing sense of injury that she felt she had 
been betrayed. The girl had not been 
impervious to her reasoning ; she had 
really meant to return home some day 
in the not far distant future, when her 
affairs were flourishing, when, per- 
haps, she had started a business of 
her own. To be betrayed by the one 
person she loved! To be ignomi- 
niously revealed against her will, re- 
proached, persuaded, bullied—never ! 
She would never stand it ! 

Mechanically she got out at the - 
Mansion House Station, and with the 
paper in her hand walked to Bucklers- 
bury and into Tincombe’s office. 

He laughed somewhat nervously as 
she entered, and found him sitting 
with the accusing paper before him. 
But he laughed no more after a glance 
at her set white face, as, in a few 
trenchant words, she told him that 
their connection was at an end, the 
bond broken by his unfair action. 

‘* Do you realize,” she asked, “‘ that 
my father is in the train at this 
moment on his way to see you, to 
question you, as to our relations ? 
That is the beastly paper they take 
in. My mother is always down early ; 
she opens it at breakfast. There is a 
train at ten my father could catch. 
He will be here about three, and he 
will find me gone—gone, you under- 
stand, and you will never hear of me 
again. I meant soon to let them 
know what I was about, but at my 
own time; and now to be betrayed 
by that vulgar flaring thing, confirm- 
ing all their worst suspicions, giving 
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breathing hard but controlling him- 
self absolutely. 

- “*] am sorry, but I do not know 
it,’ said Tincombe. 

*“ What,’ thundered Mr. Milnes, 
‘* you ask me to believe that a young 
woman works with you on such inti- 
mate lines, makes money for you, 
shares your schemes, and, for all I 
know, your pleasures, and then that 
you do not know her address ? ”’ 

“My dear sir,” said Tincombe, 
placing both hands on the edge of 
the table and bending forward so as 
to look the angry father straight in 
the face, “the lady, if she is your 
daughter, is a lady of the greatest 
circumspection, and what I have said, 
though strange, is absolutely true.”’ 

Mr. Milnes gasped. He sat upright 
and his face cleared. He would have 
liked to shake hands with the man 
before him, but the time was not 
yet. ' 

‘* Mr. Tincombe,”’ he said, ‘‘if that 
is your name ’’—Mr. Tincombe bowed 
—‘‘my daughter left home nearly a 
year ago, quite suddenly, without a 
word to tell us why she had gone, or 
where she had gone to. We suffered 
great anxiety and distress on her 
account. Her mother has been quite 
broken down by sorrow. There had 
been no home troubles to cause her to 
leave us. The young man to whom 
she was to have been married is as 
much in the dark as any of us. The 
article and the portrait in the paper 
form the first clue we have obtained 
to her whereabouts. I came away, 
as you see, directly 1 saw them, and 
now I must beg of you not to tell my 
daughter of my visit, but to detain her 
in this office to-morrow morning till 
I arrive and to accord me an interview 
with her.’”’? He rose as he spoke, but 
Tincombe laid his hand on his arm. 

“Stay, sir,” he said. ‘‘ When Miss 
Vera Marshall entered my business 
she asked me to promise that I would 
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not in any way advertise her name or 
position in the papers, because she did 
not wish to be traced by her relations.”’ 
‘* Did she give you any reason why 
she was afraid of us?” 
‘“ Frankly, she was not afraid. She 
said she was bored by you all.” 
The father winced. ‘Go on,’ he 
said. | a 
‘Well, really, I forgot all about 
this fad. The Editor of The Sporting 
Woman who had met her here came 
and asked me for copy. I saw a 
chance of doing a good thing for the 
business. I procured her photo from 
a lady friend, gave the reporter chap 
a few hints, and he worked it up into 
the article which has given your 
young lady so much offence.” 


‘“ Offence ?”’ said Mr. Milnes. 
‘Then you have seen her ?” 
‘Yes, about ten o’clock. She 


walked into this office, told me 
practically that I was a mean hound, 


- broke off all connection with the 


business, for which I can prosecute 
her if I lke, and walked out of this 
office saying that I should never see 
or hear from her again; and from 
what I know of the young woman, I 
Should think she was very likely to 
keep her word.” 

‘‘ Good gracious!’ said Mr. Milnes, 
plumping down into his chair. “And 
you don’t know her address ? ” 

Thetwo men looked at each other, 
completely done. Tincombe laughed 
a short angry laugh, which seemed to 
say he had had enough of Mr. Milnes 
and his daughter ; but, really, he was 
very sorry for the man opposite him, 
who looked quite old and tired all at 
once. 

Literally that is exactly the state 
of the case,” he said. 

‘What is to be done?” queried 
Mr. Milnes, dejectedly. 

Tincombe thought for a minute or 
two. 

“The lady from whom I got the 
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my family, when my escapade should 
have justified itself by success, when 
I could announce myself independent 
and prosperous. And now, from some 
meddlesome sense of duty, you have 
knocked down my house of cards and 
left me _ shelterless and by your 
treachery friendless. I suppose you 
and Wellesley are laughing over the 
way you have trapped me. Well, I 
am not caught yet. Look for me !— 
Yours, VERA.” 

‘* Of course, it is ridiculously exag- 
gerated,” said Rhoda, wiping her eyes, 
‘* but the poor child really trusted me. 
She was putting out the first little 
tendrils of affection, very shyly and 
very reluctantly, and now she has 
shut up again, and gone back into her 
shell, and goodness knows what mad 
_prank she won’t be up to!” 
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“My dear lady,” said Mr. Milnes, 
clasping the white hand which still 
lay on his, ‘‘ you have nothing to 
reproach yourself with.”’ Men are so 
fond of encouraging women thus! 
‘“‘ The girl is so heartless and so im- 
possible that she must go her own 
way.” 

‘* She will,” thought Rhoda. | 

‘“‘ It comforts me to find that so far 
she has found friends such as you and 
Mr. Tincombe ; at least, she seems to 
know how to take care of herself. I 
shall return home to-night and make 
no further effort to trace her. She 
knows where to find me if she wants 
me.” 

And return home he did by the 
next train; Veronica vanished from 
London, and the ‘** Hub of the Uni- 
verse ’’ ‘knew her no more. 


(To be concluded.) 


MY DUTCH GARDEN. 


By AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 


Oh, my little prim Dutch garden, set about with hedge of yew, 

With its peacocks quaintly-fashion’d, sombre:plumag’d 'gaiast the blue, 
. You’re so fair with bud and blossom, nodding in the wind to-day, 

That I'd fain, the world forgetting, ia your peaceful pleasaunce stay. 


Tulip-cups all rose and golden, jonqull-stars of pearl and snow, 

Swing and sway in splendid sunshine, where the breezes come and go, 
Hyacinths like bells for fairies,sweet narcissi white as moon, 

Open in those quaint old borders in the golden light of noon. 


Daffodils with lifted trumpets keep the way for passing Spring, 
*Mid the rose-flush’d bloom of almond, silver-throated blackbirds sing, 
Crocus-flow’rs are mauve and amber, scillas like a sea of blue, 
And to me, my heart's quaint garden, there's no spot on earth like you, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT GERALD 
WOLCOTT 


By LAURENCE ENFIELD 


Illustrated by C. B. Humble 


QUITE agree with the literary 
critics in their opinion that the 
recently published biography of 
Gerald Wolcott is a well-written 

book. I have perused the volume 
myself with both pleasure and profit. 
Talented works of fiction have always 
interested me, and I admit that the 
book forms, as some of the papers 
have said, a noble and stirring example 
to those who are young and ambitious, 
as showing to what eminence a 
man may attain by dogged persever- 
ance in the face of difficulty, when 
united with the talents which we all 
admit Gerald Wolcott possessed. 

The biographer, James Gourley, 
was a-talented newspaper man, an 
expert in descriptive writing, yet no 
one knew better than he that Gerald 
Wolcott’s rise to fame was not en- 
tirely because of his mental qualities, 
but owing rather to his muscles than 
his mind. I do not allude to the well- 
remembered nobility of Gerald Wol- 
cott’s presence on the stage, for he was 
an ideal Hamlet, a p'cturesque Riche- 
lieu, and a most subtle Iago. What I 
refer to is rather his physical prowess, 
and that is touched upon but once in 
the biography where, on page 67, the 
reader will find some slight allusion 
to his strength. 

Of course, we now can never know, 
as Geurley and Wolcott are both 
gone (Gourley did not live to see the 
last proofs of his book through the 
press, which is a fact to be deplored, 
because no one would have enjoyed its 


success better than Gourley, attribut- 
ing it, no doubt, to the popularity of 
the actor rather than to his own 
picturesque style of writing, for such 
was the modesty of this clever artist 
in words): in the circumstances, as I 
was about to say, no one can know 
why Gourley suppressed what seéms 
to me so interesting a chapter in the 
life of Gerald Wolcott, for he well 
knew its value as a _ picturesque 
episode, and the fact that he 
did not use it when he might well 
have done so, Wolcott being dead, 
indicates that the actor forbade him 
to touch upon this phase of his life, 
and loyally Gourley respected the 
request. 

Gourley says in his introduction to 
the book that he first met the actor 
in New York. This statement is rather 
a play on words. He first met the 
actor there, no doubt, and first knew 
him there as Gerald Wolcott, but 
years before he had encountered the 
same man under his real name, at a 
time when he was connected with the 
stage, and yet no actor. I cannot set 
down the particulars in the vivid 
language Gourley would have used, 
making the scene live again before the 
reader's eyes, but I must just do 
the best I can, acting as reporter for 
Gourley’s own words, for he was even 
more brilliant as a raconteur than as a 
writer—a combination seldom found. 
Indeed, if I were to turn biographer, 
as Gourley did in the latter years of 
his life, the setting down of his sayings | 
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it with everything that is love- 
able. 

Among other interests that Gourley 
had taken up in his varied career was, 
of course, the theatrical profession. 
His acquaintance with newspaper men 
was so extensive that naturally he 
made an excellent advance agent, and 
often he held forth on the brilliant 
prospects of a company that had 
already gone on the rocks, for it was 
always Gourley’s luck to be associated 
with some company approaching its 
break-up. 

One evening, Gourley was in the 
office of a paper seeking a job when 
there was no vacancy. Finally, some- 
one asked him to go to the theatre. 
Gerald Wolcott was to appear that 
night as Hamlet, and Gourley’s enter- 
tainer held that Wolcott was a coming 
man, although he admitted sadly that 
he had been a long time on the way. 

There was a scant audience, and the 
man who had invited Gourley stayed 
but a short time, as was his custom, 
for he had often seen Wolcott in that 
part, and his notice was already 
written, even to the phrase, “ a small 
but discriminating audience”; a 
phrase which is the horror of the box- 
office. Gourley, however, stayed on 
in the theatre, to the other’s amaze- 
ment, for he had .admitted, as they 
walked along, that Hamlet was not 
enough up-to-date to suit him. It 
was not that this Hamlet had awak- 
ened new appreciation in Gourley’s 
mind, but because from the moment 
the actor came on the stage, Gourley 
was haunted by an idea, an idea which 
would not accept any definite locality ; 
that somewhere and in exceptional 
circumstances he had met this man 
Wolcott before; so when the other 
left his place in the circle, Gourley, 
between the acts, moved to one of the 
empty seats next the orchestra to 
study the man more closely and 
arrive at some solution of the problem, 
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All at once a quick movement of 
Hamlet, as he talked with his mother, 
flashed through :Gourley’s remem- 
brance and illuminated a hall in San 
Francisco twenty years before. As 
Hamlet turned to kill the unfortunate, 
inopportune Polonius, Gourley, ab- 
sorbed in his thought and unconscious 
that he spoke aloud, cried, ‘ No, you 
don’t !”? and Hamlet nearly dropped 
his sword, drawing in his breath with 
a gasp. The actor darted one quick 
apprehensive look over the small 
audience, then heroically pulled him- 
self together and went on with his 
work. | 

Gourley gazed steadily at the play, 
but saw little of it, living again the 
years gone by. He recognised in 
Gerald Wolcott a Nick Bingley, cham- 
pion wrestler of America, then in the 
first flush of his youth, skilful and 
irresistible. As Gourley remembered, 
the champion sat in a room, being 
fanned with an outspread towel, 
evidently in a state of collapse. His 
eyes were closed, his mouth open, and 
he drew in his breath mechanically at 
long intervals. 

‘He'll be all right in a minute,”’ 
said the manager. “It’s no use 
questioning him ; he can’t talk to you 
now.” 3 
“No, you don’t,” said Bingley, in a 
feeble whisper, using the phrase of 
his hard-pressed opponent. A faint 
smile was on his lips as he opened his 
eyes, and he again repeated the phrase 
his opponent had so often made use 
of, and which had become the cant 
sentence of the night. 

‘““Newspaper man?” inquired 
Bingley. ‘“‘ What is it you want to 
know ? I can talk, if you give me a 
drink of something.” 

“Not yet,” said the manager. 

‘* When do you think you'll be able 
to meet him again ? ” persistéd Gour- 
ley. 

The wrestler shook his head, 
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changed that you recognise me even 
in make up?” 

‘It was a motion of your shoulders 
that I recognised, not your face. 
Your face, if you will forgive me 
Saying so, is much more refined than 
it was-when you were a wrestler.” 

‘““Thank you,” ‘replied Wolcott, 
without enthusiasm. “But in re- 
cognising me you have shown your- 
self to have a better memory than I. 
Were you one of the audience that 
night ? ” 

‘““T interviewed you just after the 
struggle. It was to me you said you 
would never wrestle again.” 

‘““ Ah, I said that to you, did I ? 
Well, I was woefully wrong. I have 
been doing nothing but wrestle ever 
since, and with an even more im- 
placable opponent than he of that 
night, wrestling with bitter ill-luck, 
so perhaps you come in time to hear 
me say I will give up acting.” 

‘*T have come instead to beg the 
position of your advance agent,” said 
Gourley. 

‘* Advance agent ?”’ said Wolcott, 
half-sadly. ‘‘ I suppose some actors 
do possess such a luxury, but I cannot 
afford one. Nor do I really need one. 
The Press has always been kind to me, 
and I have sheaves of appreciative 
notices. I don’t precisely know what 
it is I lack, but certainly it is not an 
advance agent.” 

‘“There’s where you are wrong,” 
cried Gourley, enthusiastically. “‘ Now 
let me tell you my qualifications for 
the position. I don’t suppose there’s 
a man——” 

‘* Pardon me,” interrupted Wolcott, 
‘but first let me tell you the one dis- 
qualification on my own part that 
will far outweigh all your advan- 
tages—whatever they may be. It is 
this—I have not the money to pay 
you. You saw the audience to-night. 
Well, there’s your answer.” 

“Asamatter of fact, Mr. Wolcott, 
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that is no answer at all. Of course 
I never have any money of my own. 
and so I shall need a little sometimes ; 
but the hotel men all know me and 
they know Ill get the money from 
somewhere, sometime; even if I didn’t, 
they wouldn’t mind:- they’re good 
fellows. Now, you are the greatest 
actor I ever saw, small audience or 
not, and if you'll tell me the biggest 
house you ever had, Pll draw my pay 
on the basis of a percentage over that ; 
the percentage I leave you to name. 
The plain fact is, Mr. Wolcott, you 
are badly managed, and I propose to 
manage you well.”’ 

‘Your terms are certainly reason- 
able,” replied Wolcott, “but there 
are still obstacles in the way. In the 
first place, I am the head of a Shake- 
spearian combination, and I must not 
take on any new, popular dramas, 
even if there is money in them. Iam 
going to succeed or fail as a Shake- 
spearian actor.” 

‘Oh, of course, of course,” replied 
Jim. buoyantly. “If you think I 
shall interfere with you in any way, 
you are making a mistake.” 

‘‘ Another thing,” continued the 
actor, with a smile, ““I am not going 
to descend to popular advertising. 
This is the Gerald Wolcott Company, 
and not a circus.” 

“‘T quite understand, and nothing 
will be done that you can object to; 
still, I should like to have some in- 
fluence in the arranging of the plays.” 

‘“Ah,” said the actor, freezing 
again. 

‘*'You don’t like that, but, never- 
theless, I submit that great as Hamlet 
undoubtedly is, it isn’t what you 
would call a cheerful play.” 

‘No, it is not.” 

‘“There is too much murder and 
general gloom about it. A_ tired 
business man, when he goes to the 
theatre, wants something to brighten 
him up; therefore he goes to the 
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Carleton Comedy Company, and 
takes his wife with him. Now I 
propose to leave ‘Hamlet,’ until 
Saturday night, when the business 
man has Sunday to recover. We can 
open with ‘As You Like It.’ You 
wouldn’t object to that, would you, 
Mr. Wolcott?” ~~ 

‘* Oh, no.” 

“Very well; that is settled. Do 
you regularly engage a wrestler, or 
do you secure one when you need 
one ?” 

‘We secure a wrestler when we 


need one, but I am not going to. 


change ‘As You Like It’ into a 
wrestling match, you know.” 

“Of course not,’ said Gourley 
soothingly. “Then it is a. bar- 
gain?” 

The actor smiled a discouraged 
smile as he shook hands with Gourley, 
and after the enthusiastic man had 
gone, remembered that he had not 
even asked him his name. 

When Gourley entered the office of 
the Daily Gazette, a friend shouted : 
““Where did you spring from, 
Gourley ? Coming on the paper 
again ?”’ 

‘“No,” replied Gourley. ‘I’m ad- 
vance agent for the Gerald Wolcott 
Combination.” 

“Oh, Wolcott’s no good—doesn’t 
draw.” 

“‘ That is truth to a certain extent. 
I haven’t had any salary from him 
since I began.” 

“Then why don’t you join the staff 

of some paper ? ” 
» “It’s about that I wanted tox see 
you. The fact is, I want to put up 
a little game on "Wolcott, who is a 
haughty beggar. You’d think he 
owned the earth, yet he can’t draw a 
paying house.” 

‘“'What’s your game ?” asked the 
other, alert for anything new. 

‘** You see, Wolcott opens next week 
in ‘ As You Likelt.’ In the beginning 
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of this play there is a wrestling 
scene, you know.” 

“I didn’t know,” 
other. 

“* Well, it is there, just the same. 
Of course, Wolcott is an actor, of 


replied the 


‘sorts, and he doesn’t know anything 


about wrestling, so it’s usually a very 
poor scene. The engaged wrestler 
comes up, Orlando clenches him, 
turns him over gently, and on to the 
floor with him. I am going to en- 
gage a real wrestler ; I wish you could 
recommend me a good rough and 
tumble wrestler, who would simply 
throw Wolcott over his head and 
paralyse the play. It would be great 


- fun for the audience.” 


“Tommy Sloan’s your man,” said 
the other, with enthusiasm. 

The two went out together to the 
haunt of Tommy Sloan. ‘They picked 
up two or three congenial spirits on 
the way, to whom the plot was con- 
fidentially disclosed. 

“Tommy Sloan can’t throw any- 
thing,’’ said one contemptuously. 
‘“« Jack Bond is your man, he would 
toss Wolcott in fine style.” 

‘Jack!’ said another, in scorn. 

“* Let us organise a wrestling match 
here, between Bond and Sloan, and 
the man that wins shall tackle 
Gerald Wolcott,” proposed Gourley. 
‘“Of course you'll keep quiet about 
this,’’ he concluded. 

% Oh, of course, of course,”’ they all 
said, unanimously. 

There was a good audience to see 
the match between Tommy Sloan and 
Jack Bond, and Tommy _ quite 
justified the sporting editor’s predic- 
tion, throwing Bond twice consecu- 
tively ; not, however, without some 
difficulty. Sloan accepted the posi- 
tion of wrestler in ‘“‘ As You Like It,” 
and Gourley delivered a short address, 
stating the situation, and asking them 
all to keep silent about it. 


For a_ secret, the matter was 
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men struggled up and down the stage, 
the other actors pressed back against 
the scenery to be out of the way. But 
Wolcott was out of practice, and his 
wind was not as sound as it had been 
years before, and after a most severe 
tussle that brought beads of sweat on 
his brow, he found himself down on 
one knee, and Sloan pressing him hard 
to lay him over backward prone on the 
boards. In the storm of applause, 
Wolcott -was enabled to speak to his 
opponent unheard by any of the 
audience, 

“* Look here, my man,” he said, in 
quick gasps, “‘ you are not to throw 
me, you know; I’m to throw you.” 

‘* Well, do it, then,”’ replied Sloan, 
between his set teeth. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” growled 
Wolcott, then his old trick came back 
to him. He whipped out sideways, 
almost from under Sloan, whirled him 
round in transit, and down went 
Sloan’s broad back on the boards, 
Wolcott.standing erect over the pros- 
trate body with heaving chest. The 
audience rose and cheered. Never 
before had Shakespeare been so en- 
thusiastically received, and the frantic 
applause saved the break in the play, 
for the Duke Frederic, standing with 
his back against the painted canvas 
forest, was so astounded at the contest 
that he forgot he had to cry “ No 
more, no more,” until a sharp whisper 
from Wolcott reminded him, and then 
the audience having calmed down, 
could not but laugh when Wolcott 
himself said: “ Yes, I beseech your 
grace, I am not yet well breathed,” 
because it was quite palpable from 
his heavy breathing that he was as 
near done out as any man could well 
be. Then, when the Duke, bending 
over the prostre*e man, said : 
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‘** How dost thou, Charles ?”’ there 
was truth in the other actor’s re- 
sponse, “* He cannot speak, my lord.” 

It was announced in the papers 
that because of the numerous dis- 
appointments, “As You Like It” 
would be repeated on Tuesday and 


‘Wednesday. Asa matter of fact, this 


play occupied the boards for some 
time, Tommy Sloan and Jack Bond 
taking the part of Charles on 
alternate nights, always doing their 
best, but always being thrown. 

And thus Gourley, prince of agents, 
worked up local pride in every town 
they visited, and Gerald Wolcott came 
at last to be not only a rich man, 
but a magnificent actor as well. 

His admirers may say what they 
like—I am one of them myself—but 
it seems tO me it is an indication of 
his unbounded conceit or else a slur 
on his intelligence, that never did he 
suspect the game that Gourley was 
playing. 

When the mercurial Gourley came 
to the actor and said he had concluded 
to leave business management and 
take up his old newspaper duties, the 
actor looked at him with a kindly 
gleam in his eye. 

‘““No, you don’t,” he said, whereat 
Gourley smiled. ‘“ You’ve been the 
making of me somehow, and you must 
stick by me.” 

And stick by him Gourley did until 
the actor’s sudden death on the stage. 
And thus he came to write Gerald 
Wolcott’s biography, and I have no 
doubt it was at Wolcott’s request that 
he left out of the book all reference 
to wrestling. But I hold it should be 
written if only to do justice to a man 
ever kindly to others, although I can- 
not tell the incidents as graphically 
as Gourley himself would have done. 
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stucco walls,with a brown stone slating 
on the roofs, which tone well together, 
and the chimneys are built of a 
brownish red brick, harmonising with 
the stone roofing. 

The garden promises well. As the 
whole site 1s less than two acres, the 
treatment is simple, and no attempt 
has been made to get too much out 
of it. A terrace surrounds the house 
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of the entrance front, and the appear- 
ance of the other front of the house is 
indicated in my bird’s-eye view, but 
one of the best results is looking down 
the pathway from the pond directly 
towards the south front. 

Such a modest home as this by 
Mr. Stanley Hamp, F.R.I.B.A., is 
just a matter of everyday practice 
in the office of a capable architect, 
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PLAN OF THE GARDEN. 


on two sides, and below this on the 
south side there is a stone pond, with 
stone flagging round and down from 
the terrace. Pergolas cover the long 
paths which lead across the ground 
to two garden houses which will form 
pleasant features from the house. 
To illustrate the effect of the group, 
T have given sketches from each end 


and as such it issatisfactory evidence 
enough in its general result that 
it comes from a real belief in the 
best qualities of English domestic | 
art. At least we feel in such a home 
there is no attempt to give effect by 
meretricious means, no playing to the 
gallery, and no parade of either good 
or bad qualities } 
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which, although enviable, had its 
drawbacks. | 

His rank in the navy was such that 
it entitled him to no consideration 
whatever, but, unfortunately for his 


own popularity, De Lambelle had a_ 


method of giving force to his sug- 
gestions. His father was a very big 
man in the French Government. He 
was so big a man that he could send 
a censure to the commander of a 
squadron in the navy, and the com- 
mander dare not talk back. It takes 
a very big man indeed to do this, and 
that was the elder De Lambelle’s size. 
But then it was well known that 
the elder De Lambelle was an easy- 
going man who loved comfort, and 
did not care to trouble himself too 
much about the navy in his charge, 
and so when there was trouble, young 
De Lambelle got the credit of it; 
consequently, the love of the officers 
did not flow out to him. | 

Often young De Lambelle’s idiotic 
impetuosity gave colour to these 
suspicions. For instance, there is 
the well-known Toulon incident. In 
a heated controversy young De 
Lambelle had claimed that the firing 
of the French ironclads was some- 
thing execrable, and that the whole 
fleet could not hold their own at the 
cannon with any ten of the British 
navy. Some time after, the naval 
officers learned that the Government 
at Paris was very much displeased 
with the inaccurate gun practice of 
the fleet, and the hope was expressed 
that the commander would see his 
way to improving it. Of course, the 
officers could do nothing but gnash 
their teeth, try to shoot better, and 
hope for a time to come when the 
Government then in power would 
be out, and they could find some 
tangible pretence for hanging young 
De Lambelle from the yard-arm. 

All this has only a remote bearing 
upon this story, but we now come 
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to a matter on which the story sinks 
or swims. De Lambelle had a secret 
—not such a secret as is common in 
Parisian life, but one entirely credit- 
able to him. It related to an in- 
vention intended to increase the 
efficiency of the French army. The 
army being a branch of the defences 
of his country with which De Lam- 
belle had nothing whatever to do, his 
attention naturally turned towards 
it. He spoke of this invention, once, 
to a friend, a lieutenant in the army, 
expecting to get some _ practical 
suggestions. He never mentioned it 
again to anyone. 

‘ It is based on the principle of the 
umbrella,’ he said to his friend; 
“in fact, it was the umbrella that 
suggested it to me. If it could be 
made very light, so as not to add 
seriously to the impedimenta at 
present carried by the soldier, it 
seems to me it would be exceedingly 
useful. Instead of being circular as 
an umbrella is, it must be oblong with 
sharp ends. It would have to be 
arranged so as to be opened and 
closed quickly, with the cloth thin, 
but impervious to water. When the 
army reached a river each soldier 
could open this, place it in the water, 
enter it with some care, and then 
paddle himself across with the butt- 
end of his gun, or even with a light 
paddle, if the carrying of it added 
but little to the weight, thus saving 
the building of temporary bridges. 
It seems to me such an invention 
ought to be of vast use in a forced 
march. Then at night it might be 
used as a sort of tent, or in a heavy 
rain it would form a temporary 
shelter. What do you think of the 
idea?” 

His friend had hstened with half- 
closed eyes. He blew a whiff of 
cigarette smoke from his nostrils, 
and answered : , 

‘** It is wonderful, De Lambelle,”’ he 
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Said drawlingly. ‘“‘ Its possibilities are 
vast—more so than even you appear 
to think. It would be very useful 
in our Alpine corps as well.” 

““T am glad you think so. 
why there ?”’ 

** Well, you see, if the army reached 
a high peak looking into a deep 
valley, only to be reached over 
an inaccessible precipice, all the army 
would have to do would be to spread 
out your superb invention and use 
it as a parachute. The sight of the 
army of France gradually floating 
down into the valley would be so 
terrifying to the nations of Europe, 
that I imagine no enemy would wait 
for a gun to be fired. De Lambelle, 
your invention will immortalise you, 
and immortalise the French army.” 

Young De Lambelle waited to hear 
no more, but turned on his heel and 
strode away. 

This conversation caused young 
De Lambelle to make two resolutions ; 
first, to mention his scheme to no 
one ; second, to persevere and perfect 
his invention, thus causing confusion 
to the scoffer. There were several 
sub-resolutions dependent on these 
two. He would not enter a club, he 
would abjure society, he would not 
speak to a woman—he would, in 
short, be a hermit until his invention 
stood revealed before an astonished 
world. 

All of which goes to show that 
young De Lambelle was not the con- 
ceited, meddlesome fop his acquaint- 
ances thought him. But in the large 
and small resolutions he did not 
deduct the ten per cent. for the un- 
known quantity. 

Where ? That was the question. 
De Lambelle walked up and down 
his room, and thought it out. A 
large map of France was spread on 
the table. Paris and the environs 
thereof were manifestly impossible. 
He needed a place of seclusion. He 
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needed a stretch of water. Where, 
then, should be the spot to which 
coming generations would point and 
say, “ Here, at this place, was per- 
fected De Lambelle’s celebrated para- 
chute-tent-bateau invention.” 

No, not parachute. Hang the para- 
chute!. That was the scoffing lieu- 
tenant’s word. De Lambelle paused 
for a moment to revile his folly in 
making a confidant of any army man. 

There was a sufficiency of water 
around the French coast, but it was 
too cold at that season of the year 
to experiment in the north and east. 
There was left the Mediterranean. 
He thought rapidly of the different 
delightful spots along the Riviera— 
Cannes, St. Raphael, Nice, Monte 


- Carlo—but all of these were too 


public and too much thronged with 
visitors. -The name of the place 
came to him suddenly, and, as he 
stopped his march to and fro, De 
Lambelle wondered why it had not 
suggested itself to him at the very 
first. Hyéres! It seemed to have 
been planned in the Middle Ages for 
the perfecting of just such an in- 
vention. It was situated two or 
three miles back from the sea, the 
climate was perfect, there was no 
marine parade, the sea coast was 
lonely, and the bay sheltered by the 
islands. It was an ideal spot. 

De Lambelle easily secured leave 
of absence. Sons of fathers high up 
in the service of a grateful country 
seldom have any difficulty about a 
little thing like that. He purchased 
a ticket for that leisurely train which 
the French with their delicious sense 
of humour call the “‘ Rapide,” and 
in due time found himself with his 
various belongings standing on the 
station platform at Hyéres. 

Few of us are as brave as we thinx 
ourselves. De Lambelle flinched when 
the supreme moment came, and per- 
haps that is why the gods punished 
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him. He had resolved to go to one 
of the country inns at Carqueyranne 
on the coast, but this was in a heroic 
mood when the _ lieutenant had 
laughed at his project. Now in a 
cooler moment he thought of the 
cuisine of Carqueyranne and shud- 
dered. There are sacrifices which no 
man should be called upon to endure, 
so the naval officer hesitated, and at 
last directed the porter to put his 
luggage on the top of the Costebelle 
Hotel “‘ bus.”” There would be society 
at the hotel, it is true, but he could 
avoid it, while if he went to the rural 
tavern he could not avoid the cooking. 
Thus he smothered his conscience. 
Lunch at Costebelle seemed to justify 
his choice of an abiding place. The 
surroundings of the hotel were dan- 
gerously charming to a man whose 
natural inclination was toward in- 
dolent enjoyment. It was a place 
to “‘ Loaf and invite your soul,” as 
Walt Whitman phrases it. Lambelle, 
who was there incognito, for he 
had temporarily dropped the “ De,” 
strolled towards the sea in the after- 
noon, with the air of a man who has 
nothing on his mind. No one to see 
him would have suspected he was 
the future Edison of France. When 
he reached the coast at the ruins of 
the ancient Roman naval station 
called Pomponiana, he smote his 
thigh with joy. He had forgotten 
that at this spot there had been 
erected a number of little wooden 
houses, each larger than a bathing- 
machine and smaller than a cottage, 
which were used in summer by the 
good people of Hyéres, and in winter 
were silently vacant. The largest of 
these would be exactly the place for 
him, and he knew he would have no 
difficulty in renting it for a month or 
two. Here, he could bring down his 
half-finished invention ; here, work at 
it all day unmolested ; and here test its 
sailing qualities with no onlookers. 
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He walked up the road, and hailed 
the ancient ‘bus which jogs along 
between Toulon and Hyéres by way 
of the coast; mounted beside the 
driver, and speedily got information 
about the owner of the cottages at 
Pomponiana. 

As he expected, he had no difficulty 
in arranging with the proprietor for 
the largest of the little cottages, but 
he thought he detected a slight de- 
pression on the nght eyelid as that 
person handed him the key. Had 
the owner suspected his purpose, 
he asked himself anxiously, as he 
drove back from the town to Coste- 
belle. Impossible. He felt, how- 
ever, that he could not be too secret 
about his intentions. He had heard 
of inventors being forestalled just at 
the very moment of success. . 

He bade the driver wait, and placed 
that part of his luggage in the cab 
which consisted of his half-finished 
invention and the materials for com- 
pleting it. Then he drove to the 
coast, and after placing the packages 
on the ground, paid and dismissed the 
man. When the cab was out of 
sight, he carried the things to the 
cottage and locked them in. His 
walk up the hill to the hotel rendered 
the excellent dinner provided doubly 
attractive. 

Next morning he was early at 
work, and speedily began to realise 
how many necessary articles he had 
forgotten at Paris. He hoped he 
would be able to get them at Hyéres, 
but his remembrance of the limited 
resources of the town made him 
somewhat doubtful. The small win- 
dows on each side gave him scarcely 
enough light, but he did not open 
the door, fearing the curiosity of a 
chance passer-by.- One cannot be 
too careful in maturing a great 
invention. 

Lambelle had been at work for 
possibly an hour and a half, when 
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box was nothing to him; of course 
not. He waved her aside and turned 
to his work. He had lost enough of 


time as it was; he would lose no' 


more. 

Although armed with this heroic 
resolution, his task somehow did not 
seem so interesting as before, and 
he found himself listening now and 
then for the siren’s song. He drama- 
tised imaginary situations, which is 
always bad for practical work. He 
saw the frail craft shattered or over- 
turned, and beheld himself bravely 
buffeting the waves rescuing the 
fair girl, Then he remembered 
with a sigh that he was not a good 
swimmer. Possibly she was more 
at home in the waves than he was. 
Those English seemed on such terms 
of comradeship with the sea. 

At last, intuition rather than hear- 
ing told him she had returned. He 
walked on tip-toe to the dingy 
window. She was pulling the light 
canoe up from the water. Hechecked 
his impulse to offer assistance. When 
the girl sprang lightly up the bank, 
Lambelle sighed and concluded he 
had done enough work for the day. 
As he reached the road, he noticed 
that the figure in the distance 
did not take the way to the hotel, 
but towards one of the neighbouring 
chateaux. 

In the afternoon, Lambelle worked 
long at his invention, and made pro- 
gress. He walked back to his hotel 
with the feeling of self-satisfaction 
which indolent men have on those 
rare occasions when they are in- 
dustrious. He had been uninter- 
rupted, and his resolutions were again 
heroic. What had been done one 
afternoon might be done all after- 
noons. He would think no more of 
the vision he had seen, and he would 
work only after lunch, thus avoiding 
the necessity of revealing himself, 
or of being a concealed watcher of 
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her actions. Of course she came 


always in the morning, for the 


English are a methodical people, and 
Lambelle was so learned in their 
ways that he knew what they did 
one day they were sure to do the next. 
An extraordinary nation, Lambelle 
said to himself with a shrug of his 
shoulders, but then of course, we 
cannot all be French. 

It is rather a pity that temptation 
should step in just when a man has 
made up his mind not to deviate 
from a certain straight line of con- 
duct. There was to be a ball that 
night at the big hotel. Lambelle had 
refused to have anything to do with 
it. He had renounced the frivolities 
of life. He was there for rest, quiet, 
and study. He was adamant. That 
evening the invitation was again 
extended to him, the truth being 
that there was a scarcity of young 
men, as is usually the case at such 
functions. Lambelle was about to 
re-state his objections to frivolity 
when through the open door he 
caught a glimpse of two of the 
arriving guests ascending the stair. 
The girl had on a long opera cloak 
with some fluffy white material round 
the neck and down the front. A 
filmy lace arrangement rested lightly 
on her fair hair. It was the lady 
of the canoe—glorified. Lambelle 
wavered and was lost. He rushed to 
his room and donned his war paint. 
Say what you like, evening dress 
improves the appearance of a man. 
Besides this, he had resumed the De 
once more, and his back was naturally 
straighter. De Lambelle looked well. 

They were speedily introduced, of 
course. De Lambelle took care of 
that, and the manager of the ball 
was very grateful to him for coming, 
and for looking so nice. There was 
actually an air of distinction about 
De Lambelle. She was the Hon. 
Margaret Stansby, he learned. 
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shone brightly. He had some little 
difficulty in getting seated, but he 
was elated to find that his invention 
answered all expectations. As he 
went further out he noticed a great 
buoy floating a long distance away. 
His evil genius suggested that it 
would be a good thing to paddle 
out to the buoy and back. Many 
men can drink champagne and 
show no sign, but few can drink 
success and remain sober. The 
eccentric airs assumed by noted 
authors prove the truth of this. De 
Lambelle was drunk, and never sus- 
pected it. The tide, what little there 
is of it in the Mediterranean, -helped 
him, and even the gentle breeze blew 
from the shore. He had some doubts 
as to the wisdom of his course before 
he reached the gigantic red buoy, 
but when he turned around and saw 
the appalling distance to the coast he 
shuddered. | 
The great buoy was of iron, ap- 
parently boiler plate, and there were 
rings fastened to its side. It was 
pear-shaped, with the point in the 
water, fastened to a chain that 
evidently led to an anchor. He 
wondered what it was for. As he 
looked up it was moved by some 
unseen current, and rolled over as if 
bent on the destruction of his craft. 
Forgetting himself, he sprang up to 
ward it off, and instantly one foot 
went through the thin waterproof 
that formed the bottom and sides of 
his boat. He found himself strug- 
gling in the water almost before he 
realised what had happened. Kick- 
ing his foot free from the entangle- 
ment that threatened to drag him 
under, he saw his invention slowly 
settle down through the clear, green 
water. He grasped one of the rings 
of the buoy, and hung there for a 
moment to catch his breath and con- 
sider his position. He rapidly came 
to the conclusion that it was not a 
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pleasant one, but further than that 
he found it difficult to go. Attempt- 
ing to swim ashore would-be simply 
one form of suicide. The thing to do 
was evidently to get on top of the 
buoy, but he realised that if he tried 
to pull himself up by the rings it 
would simply roll him under. He 
was surprised to find, however, that 
such was not thecase. He had under- 
estimated both its size and its weight. 

He sat down on top of it and 
breathed heavily after his exertions, 
gazing for a few moments at the 
vast expanse of shimmering blue 
water. It was pretty, but dis- 
couraging. Not even a fishing-boat 
was in sight, and he was in a position 
where every prospect pleases,. and 
only man is in a vile situation. The 
big iron island had an uncomfortable 
habit every now and then of lounging 
partly over to one side or the other, 
so that De Lambelle had to scramble 
this way or that to keep from falling 
off. He vaguely surmised that his 
motions on these occasions lacked 
dignity. The hot sun began to dry 
the clothes on his back, and he felt 
his hair become crisp with salt. He 
recollected that swimming should be 
easy here, for he was on the saltest 
portion of the saltest open sea in the 
world. Then his gaze wandered over 
the flat lands about Les Salins, where 
acres of ground were covered arti- 
ficially with Mediterranean water, so 
that the sun may evaporate it, and 
leave the coarse salt used by the 
fishermen of the coast. He did not 
yet feel hungry, but he thought with 
regret of the good dinner which would 
be spread at the hotel that evening, 
when, perhaps, he~-would not be 
there. 

He turned himself around and 
scanned the distant Islands of Gold, 
but there was as little prospect of 
help from that quarter as from 
the mainland. Becoming more 
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accustomed to the swaying of the big 
globe, he stood up. What a fool he 
had been to come so far! He used 
French words between his teeth that 
sounded terse and emphatic. Still, 
there was little use thinking of that. 
Here he was, and here he would stay, 
as a President of his country had 
once remarked. The irksomeness and 
restraint of his position began to 
wear on his nerves, and he cried 
aloud for something—anything—to 
happen rather than what he was 
enduring. 

Something happened. 

From between the islands there 
Slowly appeared a great modern 
French ship of war, small in the 
distance. Hope lighted up the face 
of De Lambelle. She must pass near 
enough to enable his signalling to be 
seen by the lookout. Heavens ! how 
leisurely she moved! Then a second 
war vessel followed the first into view, 
and finally a third. The three came 
slowly along in stately procession. 
De Lambelle removed his coat and 
waved it up and down to attract 
attention. So intent was he upon 
this that he nearly lost his footing, 
and, realising that the men-of-war 
were still too far away, he desisted. 
He sat down as his excitement abated, 
and watched their quiet approach. 
Once it seemed to him they had 
stopped, and he leaned forward, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and 
watched them eagerly. They were 
just moving—that was all. 

Suddenly from the black side of 
the foremost battle-ship there rolled 
upward a cloud of white smoke, 
obscuring the funnels and the rigging, 
thinning out into the blue sky over 
the topmasts. After what seemed 
a long interval the low, dull roar of a 
cannon reached him, followed by 
the echo from the high hills of the 
island, and later by the fainter re- 
echo from the mountains on the main- 
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land. This depressed De Lambelle, 
for, if the ships were out for practice, 
the obscuring smoke around them 
would make the seeing of his signal- 
ling very improbable ; and then that 
portion of the fleet might return the 
way it came, leaving him in his pre- 
dicament. From the second iron- 
clad arose a similar cloud, and this 
time far to his left there spurted up 
from the sea a jet of water, waving 
in the air like a plume for a moment, 
then dropping back in a shower on 


the ruffied surface. 


The buoy was a target ! 

As De Lambelle realised its use, he 
felt that uncomfortable creeping of 
the scalp which we call the hair 
standing on end. The third cannon 
sent up its cloud, and De Lambelle’s 
eyes extended at what they saw. 
Coming directly towards him was a 
cannon ball, skipping over the water 
like a thrown pebble. His experi- 
ence in the navy—at -Paris—had 
never taught him that such a thing 
was possible. He slid down flat on 
the buoy, till his chin rested on the 
iron, and awaited the shock. A 
hundred yards from him the ball 
dipped into the water and disap- 
peared. He found that he had in- 
effectually. tried to drive his nails 
into the boiler plate until his fingers’ 
ends were sore. He stood up and 
waved his arms, but the first vessel 
fired again, and the ball came shriek- 
ing over him so low that he intuitively 
ducked his head. Like a pang of 
physical pain, the thought darted 
through his brain that he had insti- 
gated a censure on the bad firing of 
these very boats. Doubtless they 
saw a man on the buoy, but as no 
man had any business there, the 
knocking of him off by a cannon ball 
would be good proof of accuracy of 
aim. The investigation which fol- 
lowed would be a feather in the cap 
of. the officer in charge, whatever the 
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verdict. De Lambelle, with some- 
thing like a sigh, more than suspected 
that his untimely death would not 
cast irretrievable gloom over the fleet. 

Well, a man has to die but once, 
and there is little use in making a fuss 
over the inevitable. He would: meet 
his fate calmly and as a Frenchman 
should, with his face to the guns. 
There was a tinge of regret that there 
would be no witness to his heroism. 
It is always pleasant on such occa- 
sions to have a war correspondent, 
or at least a reporter, present. It is 
best to be as comfortable as possible 
under any circumstances, so De 
Lambelle sat down on the spheroid 
and let his feet dangle towards the 
water. The great buoy for some 
reason floated around until it pre- 
sented its side to the ships. . None 
of the balls came so near as those 
first fired—perhaps because of the 
accumulated smoke. New features 
of the situation continued to present 
themselves to De Lambelle as he sat 
there. The firing had been going on 
for some time before he reflected 
that if a shot punctured the buoy it 
would fill and sink. Perhaps their 
orders were to fire until the buoy 
disappeared. There was little com- 
fort in this suggestion. 

Firing had ceased for some minutes 
before he noticed the fact. A bank 
of thinning smoke rested on the water 
between the buoy and the ships. 
He saw the ironclads move ponderous- 
ly around and steam through this 
bank turning broadside on again in 
one, two, three, order. He watched 
the evolution with his chin resting 
on his hands, not realising that the 
moment for signalling had come. 
When the idea penetrated his some- 
what dazed mind, he sprang to his 
feet, but his opportunity had gone. 
The smoke of the first gun rose in 
the air, there was a clang of iron on 
iron, and De Lambelle found himself 
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whirling in space—then sinking in 
the sea. Coming breathless to the 
surface, he saw the buoy revolving 
slowly, and a deep dinge in its side 
seemed to slide over its top and 
disappear into the water, showing 
where the shot had struck. The 
second boat did not fire, and he knew 
that they were examining the buoy 
with their glasses. He swam around 
to the other side, intending to catch 
a ring and have it haul him up where 
he could be seen. Before he reached 
the place the buoy was at rest again, 
and as he laboriously climbed on top 
more dead than alive, the second 
ship opened fire. He lay down at 
full length exhausted, and hoped if. 
they were going to hit they would hit 
quick. Life was not worth having on 
these conditions. He felt the hot sun 
on his back, and listened dreamily 
to the cannon. Hope was gone, and 
he wondered at himself for feeling a 
remote rather than an active interest 
in his fate. He thought of himself 
as somebody else, and felt a vague 
impersonal pity. He criticised the 
random firing, and suspected the hit 
was merely a fluke. When his back 
was dry he rolled lazily over and lay 
gazing up at the cloudless sky. For 
greater comfort he placed his hands 
beneath his head. The sky faded, 
and a moment’s unconsciousness inter- 
vened. 

‘This won’t do,” he cried, shaking 
himself. ‘If I fall asleep I shall roll 
off.” 

He sat up again, his joints stiff 
with his immersion, and watched the 
distant ironclads. He saw with lan- 
guid interest a ball strike the water, 
take a new flight, and plunge into the 
sea far to the right. He thought 
that the vagaries of cannon balls at 
sea would make an interesting study. 

‘Are you injured ?” cried a clear 
voice behind him. 

‘“ Mon Dieu!” shouted the young 
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man in a genuine fright, as he sprang 
to his feet. 

** Oh, I beg pardon,”’ as if a rescuer 
need apologise, ‘I thought you were 
M. De Lambelle.” 

“IT am De Lambelle.”’ 

“* Your hair is grey,” she said in an 
awed whisper ; then added, “‘ and no 
wonder.” 7 

** Mademoiselle,” replied the 
stricken young man, placing his hand 
on his heart, “‘ itis needless to deny— 
I do not deny—that I was frightened 
—but—TI did not think—not so much 
as that. I regret.. It is so—so— 
theatrical—I am deeply sorrowful.” 

“Please say no more, but come 
quickly. Can you come down? Step 
exactly in the middle of the canoe. 
Be careful—it is easily upset—and 
sit down at once. That was very 
nicely done.” 

** Mademoiselle, allow me at least 
to row the boat.” 

“It is paddling, and you do not 
understand it. I do. Please do- not 
speak until we are out of range. I 
am horribly frightened.” 

“You are very, very brave.” 

** Hs—s—sh !”’ ° 

Miss Stansby wielded the double- 
bladed paddle in a way a Red Indian 
might have envied. Once she uttered 
a little feminine shriek as a cannon 
ball plunged. into the water behind 
them ; but as they got further away 
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from the buoy those on the ironclads 
appeared to notice that a boat was 
within range, and the firing ceased. 

Miss Stansby looked fixedly at the 
solemn young man sitting before her ; 
then placed her paddle across the 
canoe, bent over it, and laughed. 
De Lambelle saw the reaction had 
come. Hesaid sympathetically :— 

‘““ Ah, Mademoiselle, do not, I beg. 
All danger is over, I think.”’ 

‘““T am not frightened, don’t think 
it,’' she cried, flashing a look of 
defiance at him, and forgetting her 
admission of fear a moment before. 
‘“ My father was"an Admiral. I am 
laughing at my mistake. It is salt.” 

- ““ What is ?”’ asked her astonished 
passenger. 

“In your hair.” 

He ran his fingers through his hair, 
and the salt rattled down to the 
bottom of the canoe. There was 
something of relief in his laugh. 

* * * * * 


De Lambelle always believes the 
officers on board the gunboats recog- 
nised him. When it was known in 
Paris that he was to be married to 
the daughter of an English Admiral, 
whom rumour said he had bravely 
saved from imminent peril, the army 
hleutenant remarked that she could 
never have heard him speak her 
Janguage—which, as we know, is 
not true. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


By WILFRED MARSHALL 


Illustrated by ‘ Balbus” 


HEN Squire Heaton’s only 
son went wrong, the squire 
raged, as was natural. He 
was one of a long line of 

hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard- 
swearing squires, and it was madden- 
ing to think that his only son should 
deliberately take to books and cold 
water, when there was manly sport on 
the country-side and old wine in the 
cellar. Yet before now such blows 
have descended upon deserving men, 
and they have to be borne as best they 
may. Squire Heaton bore it badly, 
and when his son went off on 
a Government scientific expedition 
around the world, the squire drank 
harder and swore harder than ever, 
but never mentioned the boy’s name. 


Two years after, young Heaton re-~ 


turned, but the doors of the Hall were 
closed against him. He had no 
mother to plead for him, although it 
was not likely that would have made 
any difference, for the squire was not 
a man to be appealed to and swayed 
this way or -that. He took his 
hedges, his drinks, and his course in 
life straight. The young man went to 
India, where he was drowned. As 
there is no mystery in this matter, it 
may as well be stated here that young 
Heaton ultimately returned to Eng- 
land, as drowned men have ever been 
in the habit of doing, when their 
return will mightily inconvenience 
innocent persons who have taken their 
places. It 1s a disputed question 
whether the sudden disappearance of 
a man, or his reappearance after a 
lapse of years, is the more annoying. 

If the old squire felt remorse at the 
supposed death of his only son he did 


not show it. The hatred which had 
been directed against his unnatural 
offspring redoubled itself and was 
bestowed on his nephew, David Allen, 
who was now the legal heir to the 
estate and its income. Allen was the 
impecunious son of the squire’s sister, 
who had married badly. It is hard to 
starve when one is heir to a fine 
property, but that is what David did, 
and it soured him. The Jews would 
not lend on the security—the son 
might return—so David Allen waited 
for a dead man’s shoes, impoverished 
and embittered. 

At last the shoes were ready for 
him to step into. The old squire 
died, as a gentleman should, of apo- 
plexy, in his armchair, with a decanter 
at his elbow; David Allen entered 
into his belated inheritance, and his 
first act was to discharge every ser- 
vant, male and female, about the 
place, and engage others who owed 
their situations to him alone. Then 
were the Jews sorry they had not 
trusted him. 

He was now rich, but broken in 
health, with bent shoulders, without 
a friend on the earth. He was aman 
suspicious of all the world, and he had 
a furtive look over his shoulder as if 
he expected Fate to deal him a 
sudden blow—as, indeed, it did. 

It was a beautiful June day, when 
there passed the porter’s lodge and 
walked up the avenue to the main 
entrance of the Hall, a man whose 
face was bronzed by a torrid sun. He 
requested speech with the master, 
and was asked into a room to wait. 

At length David Allen shuffled in, 
with his bent shoulders, glaring at 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


Still, that’s neither here nor there. 
Choose three of your own friends. I 
will lay my proofs before them, and 
abide by their decision. Come, noth- 
ing could be fairer than that, now, 
could it?” | 

““Go to the courts, I tell you.” 

“Oh, certainly. But only as a last 
resort. No wise man goes to law if 
there 1s another course open. Yet 
what is the use of taking such an 
absurd position? You know I’m 
your cousin. I'll take you blindfold 
into every room in the place.” 

‘“* Any discharged servant could do 
that. I have had enough of you. I 
am not a man to be blackmailed. Will 
you leave the house yourself, or shall 
I call the servants to put you out ? ” 

** T should be sorry to trouble you,” 
said Heaton, rising. 
last word, I take it ?”’ 

‘* Absolutely.” 

“Then good-bye. 
at Philippi.” 

Allen watched him disappear down 
the avenue, and it dimly occurred to 
him that he had not acted diplomatic- 
ally. 

Heaton went directly to lawyer 
Grey, and laid the case before him. 
He told the lawyer what his modest 
demands were, and gave instructions 
that if, at any time before the suit 
came off, his cousin would com- 
promise, an arrangemfent avoiding 
publicity should be arrived at. 

‘“* Excuse me for saying that looks 
like weakness,” remarked the lawyer. 

‘‘T know it does,”’ answered Heaton. 
‘* But my case is so strong that I can 
afford to have it appear weak.”’ 

The lawyer shook his head. He 
knew how uncertain the law was. 
But he soon discovered that no com- 
promise was possible. 

The case came to trial, and the 
verdict was entirely in favour of 
Bernard Heaton. 

The pallor of death spread over the 
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sallow face of David Allen as he 
realized that he was once again a man 
without a penny or a foot of land. 
He left the court with bowed head, 
speaking no word to those who had 
defended him. Heaton hurried after 
him, overtaking him on the pavement. 

** T knew this had to be the result,”’ 
he said to the defeated man. ‘“‘ No 
other outcome was possible. I have 
no desire to cast you penniless into 
the street. What you refused to me 
I shall be glad to offer you. I will 
make the annuity a thousand pounds.” 

Allen, trembling, darted one look of 
malignant hate at his cousin. 

“You successful scoundrel!’ he 
cried. “You and your villainous 
confederate Grey. I tell you-——’”’ 

The blood rushed to his mouth; 
he fell upon the pavement and died. 
One and the same day had robbed 
him of his land and his life. 

Bernard Heaton deeply regretted 
the tragic issue, but went on with his 
researches at the Hall, keeping much 
to himself. Lawyer Grey, who had 
won renown by his conduct of the 
celebrated case, was almost his only 
friend. Tohim Heaton partially dis- 
closed his hopes, told what he had 
learned during those years he had been 
lost to the world in India, and claimed 
that if he succeeded in combining the | 
occultism of the East with the science 
of the West, he would make for him- 
self a name of imperishable renown. 

The lawyer, a practical man of the 
world, tried to persuade Heaton to 
abandon his particular line of re- 
search, but without success. 

‘“No good can come of it,” said 
Grey. “‘ India has spoiled you. Men 
who dabble too much in that sort of 
thing gomad. The brain isa delicate 
instrument. Do not trifle with it.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” persisted Heaton, 
“the great discoveries of the twen- 
ticth century are going to be in that 
line, just as the great discoveries of 
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the nineteenth century have been in 
*the direction of electricity.” 

‘The cases are not parallel. Elec- 
tricity is a tangible substance.” 

“Is it? Then tell me what it is 
composed of ? We all know how it is 
generated, and we know partly what 
it will do, but what is it ?” 

“TI shall have to charge you six- 
and-eightpence for answering that 
question,’’ the lawyer had said with 
a laugh. ‘“‘ At any rate, there is a 
good deal to be discovered about 
electricity yet. Turn your attention 
to that and leave this Indian nonsense 
alone.”’. 

Yet, astonishing as it may seem, 
Bernard Heaton, to his undoing, suc- 
ceeded, after many futile attempts— 


several times narrowly escaping death. 


Inventors and discoverers have to 
risk their lives as often as soldiers, 
with less chance of worldly glory. 

First his invisible excursions were 
confined to the house and his own 
grounds, then he went further afield, 
and to his intense astonishment one 
day he met the spirit of the man who 
hated him. | 

‘* Ah,” said David Allen, “ you did 
not live long to enjoy your ill-gotten 
gains. 

‘* You are as wrong in this sphere of 
existence as you were in the other. 
I am not dead.” 

‘“Then why are you here, and in 
this shape ? ” 

“TIT suppose there is no harm in 
telling you. What I wanted to dis- 
cover, at the time you would not give 
me a hearing, was how to separate 
the spirit from its servant, the body — 
that is, temporarily and not finally. 
My body is at this moment lying 
apparently asleep in a locked room in 
my house —one of the rooms I begged 
from you. In an hour or two I shall 
return and take possession of it.” 

‘* And how do you take possession 
of it and quit it ?”’ 
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Heaton, pleased to notice the 
absence of that rancour which had 
formerly been Allen’s most prominent 
characteristic, and feeling that any 
information given to a disembodied 
spirit was safe so far as the world was 
concerned, launched out on the sub- 
ject that possessed his whole mind. 

‘It is very interesting,’’ said Allen, 
when he had finished. 

And so they parted. 

David Allen at once proceeded to 
the Hall, which he had not seen since 
the day he left it to attend the trial. 
He passed quickly through the fami- 
liar apartments until he entered the 
locked room on the first floor of the 
south wing. There on the bed lay 
the body of Heaton, most of the 
colour gone from the face, but breath- 
ing regularly, if almost imperceptibly, 
like a mechanical wax-figure. 

. If a watcher had been in the room, 
he would have seen the colour slowly 
return to the face and the sleeper 
gradually awaken, at last nsing from 
the bed. 

Allen, in the body of Heaton, at 
first felt very uncomfortable, as a man 
does who puts on an ill-fitting suit of 
clothes. The limitations caused by 
the wearing of a body also discom- 
moded him. He looked carefully 
around the room. It was plainly fur- 
nished. Adeskin the corner he found 
contained the MS. of a book prepared 
for the printer, all executed with the 
neat accuracy of a scientific man. 


Above the desk, pasted against the 


wall, was a sheet of paper headed : 

‘* What to do if I am found here 
apparently dead.”” Underneath were 
plainly written instructions. It was 
evident that Heaton had taken no one 
into his confidence. 

It is well if you go in for revenge to 
make it as complete as possible. Allen 
gathered up the MS., placed it in the 
grate, and set a match to it. Thus 
he at once destroyed his enemy’s 
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chances of posthumous renown, and 
also removed evidence that might, in 
certain contingencies, prove Heaton’s 
Insanity. 

Unlocking the door, he proceeded 
down the stairs, where he met a 
servant, who told. him luncheon was 
ready. He noticed that the servant 
was one whom he had discharged, so 
he came to the conclusion that Heaton 
had taken back all the old retainers 
who had applied to him when the 
result of the trial became public. 
Before lunch was over, he saw that 
some of his own servants were also 
there still. 

** Send the gamekeeper to me,” 
Allen to the servant. 

Brown came in, who had been on the 
estate for twenty years continuously, 
with the exception of the few months 
after Allen had packed him off. 

‘* What pistols have I, Brown ? ” 

‘* Well, sir, there’s the old squire’s 
duelling pistols, rather out of date, 
sir; then your own pair and that 
American revolver.” 

‘Is the revolver in working order ?” 

“* Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Then bring it to me and some 
cartridges.” 

When Brown returned with the 
revolver his master took it and exa- 
mined it. 

‘*Be careful, 
anxiously. 
cocker, sir.” 

“A what ?” 

““A self-cocking revolver, sir’ — 
trying to repress his astonishment at 
the question his master asked about a 
weapon with which he should have 
been familiar. 

“Show me what you mean,” said 
Allen, handing back the revolver. 

Brown explained that the mere 
pulling of the trigger fired the weapon. 

** Now shoot at the end window — 
never mind the glass. Don’t stand 
gaping at me; do as [| tell you.” 


said 


sir,’ said Brown 
“You know it’s a self- 
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Brown fired the revolver, and a 
diamond pane snapped out of the 
window. 

‘““ How many times will that shost 
without reloading ? ” 

‘* Seven times, sir. 

“Very good. Put in a cartridge 
for the one you fired and leave the 
revolver with me. Find out when 
there is a train to town, and let me 
know. 

It will be remembered that the 
dining-room incident was used at the 
trial, but without effect, as going to 
show that Bernard Heaton was in- 
sane. Brown also testified that there 
was something queer about his master 
that day. 

David Allen found all the money 
he neéded in the pockets of Bernard 
Heaton. He caught his train, and 
took a cab from the station directly 
to the law offices of Messrs. Grey, 
Leason, and Grey, anxious to catch 
the lawyer before he left for the 
day. 

-The clerk sent up word that Mr. 
Heaton wished to see the senior Mr. 
Grey for a few moments. Allen was 
asked to walk up. 

‘* You know the way, sir,” said the 
clerk. 

Allen hesitated. 

‘* Announce me, if you please.” 

The clerk, being well trained, 
showed no surprise, but led the visitor 
to Mr. Grey’s door. . 

‘* How are you, Heaton ? ” said the 
lawyer, cordially. “‘Take a chair. 
Where have you been keeping your- 
self this long time? How are the 
Indian experiments coming on ? ”’ 

‘* Admirably, admirably,” answered 
Allen. 

At the sound of his voice the lawyer 
looked up quickly, ‘then, apparently 
reassured, he said — 

‘“You’re not looking quite the 
same. Been keeping yourself too 
much indoors, I imagine. You ought 
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‘You show more quickness than I 
expected of you,” said Allen. 

‘* Thanks,” rejoined Grey, although 
he said to himself, “‘ Heaton has gone 
mad : stark staring mad, as I expected 
he would. He is armed. The situa- 
tion is becoming dangerous. 
humour him.” 

““Thanks. And now may I ask 
what you propose todo? You have 
not come here for legal advice. You 
never, unluckily for me, were a client 
of mine.” 

‘““No. I did not come either to give 
ortakeadvice. Iam here, alone with 
you—you gave orders that we were 
not to be disturbed, remember—for 
the sole purpose of revenging myself 
on you and on Heaton. Now listen, 
for the scheme will commend itself to 
your ingenious mind. I shall murder 
you in ‘this room. I shall then give 
myself up. I shall vacate this body 
in Newgate prison and your friend 
_may then resume his tenancy or not 
as he chooses. He may allow the un- 
occupied body to die in the cell or he 
may take possession of it and be 
hanged for murder. Do you appre- 
ciate the completeness of my ven- 
geance on you both? Do you think 
your friend will care to put on his 
body again ? ”’ 

‘It is a nice question,” said the 
lawyer, as he edged his chair imper- 
ceptibly along and tried to grope 
behind himself, unperceived by his 
visitor, for the electric button placed 
against the wall. ‘It is a nice ques- 
tion, and I would like to have time 
to consider it in all its bearings before 
I give an answer.” 

‘You shall have all the time you 
care to allow yourself. I am in no 
hurry, and I wish you to realize your 
situation as completely as possible. 
Allow me to say that the electric 
button is a little to the left and 
slightly above where you are feeling 
forit. I merely mention this because 


I must — 
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I must add, in fairness to you, 
that the moment you touch it, time 
ends as far as you are concerned. 
When you press the ivory button, I 
fire.” 

The lawyer rested his arms on the 
table before him, and for the first 
time a hunted look of alarm came into 
his eyes, which died out of them 
when, after a moment or two of in- 
tense fear, he regained possession of 
himself. 

‘* T would like to ask you a question 
or two,” he said at last. 

‘* As many as you choose. 
no hurry, as [ said before.” 

‘* Tam thankful for your reiteration 
of that. The first question is, then: 
has a temporary residence in another 
sphere interfered in any way with 
your reasoning powers ? ”’ 

‘“*T think not.” 

‘* Ah, I had hoped that your appre- 
ciation of logic might have improved 
during your—well, let us say absence ; 
you were not very logical—not very 
amenable to reason, formerly.” 

‘’ T know you thought so.” 

“I did; so did your own legal 
adviser, by the way. Well, now let 
me ask why you are so _ bitter 
against me? Why not murder the 
judge who charged against you, or 
the jury that unanimously gave a 
verdict in our favour? I was merely 
an instrument, as were they.” 

“Tt was your devilish trickiness 
that won the case.” 

‘* That statement is flattering but 
untrue. The case was its own best 
advocate. But you haven’t answered 
the question. Why not murder judge 
and jury?” 

‘“T would gladly do so if I had 
them in my power. You see, I am 
perfectly logical.” 

‘Quite, quite,’ said the lawver. 
‘Tam encouraged to proceed. Now 
of what did my devilish trickiness 
rob you ?” 
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‘Of my property, and then of my 
life.” 

‘“T deny both allegations, but will, 
for the sake of the argument admit 
them for the moment. First, as to 
your property. It was a possession 
that might at any moment be jeo- 
pardized by the return of Bernard 
Heaton.” 

‘“By the real Bernard Heaton— 

es.” 

“Very well, then. As you are now 
repossessed of the property, and as 
you have the outward semblance of 
Heaton, your rights cannot be ques- 
tioned. As far as property is con- 
cerned you are now in an unassailable 
position where formerly you were in 
an assailable one. Do you follow 
me?” 

‘* Perfectly.” | 

‘* We come (second) to the question 
of life. You then occupied a body 
frail, bent, and diseased, a body 
which, as events showed, gave way 
under exceptional excitement. You 
are now in a body strong and 
healthy, with, apparently, a long 
life before it. You admit the truth 
of all I have said on these two 
points ? ”’ 

“TI quite admit it.” 

‘Then, to sumup, you are now in 
a better position — infinitely—both as 
regards life and property, than the 
one from which my malignity— 
ingenuity, I think was your word 
—ah, yes—trickiness—thanks—te- 
moved you. Now, why cut your career 
short ? Why murder me? Why not 
live out your life, under better 
conditions, in luxury and health, 
and thus be completely revenged 
on Bernard Heaton ? If you are 
logical, now is the time to show 
it.” . 
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Allen rose slowly, holding the 
pistol in his right hand. 

‘You miserable scoundrel!” he © 
cried. ‘‘ You pettifogging lawyer— 
tricky to the last! How gladly you 
would throw over your friend to pro- 
long your own wretched existence ! 
Do you think you are now talking to 
a biased judge and a susceptible, 
brainless jury ? Revenged on Heaton ! 


_ I am revenged on him already. But 


part of my vengeance involves your 
death. Are you ready for it ?” 

Allen pointed the revolver at Grey, 
who had now also risen, his face ashen. 
He kept his eyes fastened on the man 
he believed to be mad. His hand 
crept along the wall. There was in- 
tense silence between them. Allen 
did not fire. Slowly the lawyer’s 
hand moved towards the electric 
button. At last he felt the ebony rim 
and his fingers quickly covered it.” In 
the stillness, the vibrating ring of an 
electric bell somewhere below was 
audible. Then the sharp crack of the 
revolver suddenly split the silence. 
The lawyer dropped on one knee, 
holding his arm in the air as if to 
ward off attack. Again the revolver 
rang out, and Grey plunged forward 
on his face. -The other five shots 
struck a lifeless body. 

A stratum of blue smoke hung 
breast high in the room as if it were 
the departing soul of the man who 
lay motionless on the floor. Outside 
were excited voices, and some one 
flung himself ineffectually against the 
stout locked door. 

Allen crossed the room, and, turning 
the key, flung open the door. “I 
have murdered your master,” he said, 
handing the revolver butt forward to 
the nearest man. “I give myself up. 
Go and get an officer.” 
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A VISIT TO NELLIE GREY 
By ROBERT BARR 


Oh, it’s my poor Nellie Grey ; they have taken 
her away, 
And I'll never see my darling any more. 
They have taken her to Georgia, for to wear her 
life away | 
So farewell to the old Kentucky shore.— 
ANCIENT PLANTATION SONG. 


HIS is a story of affection— 
of unrequited love, and 
therefore you may suppose 
it to be sad, but I think, 

on the contrary, vou will find the 
recital cheerful enough. Love that 
is’ unreturned is generally looked 
upon as unsatisfactory, so possibly 
my experience is unique, for I do 
not even say, “‘ If she be not fair to 
me, what care I how fair she be!” 
I care very much indeed, and always 
like to see her looking her best, 
deSpite the cool indifference with 
which she regards me, and_ has 
regarded me since first we met. 
She has had admirers without num- 
ber; I am merely one of the most 
insignificant of her victims, and 
perhaps the knowledge of my own 
unworthiness is in some measure a 
consolation, enabling me to offer my 
devotion without expecting any reci- 
procity of feeling. 

Great men have been in love with 
her, and have written great poems 
in her praise, so it is most unlikely 
that she will ever deign to read 
these Jines, even if I sent her a 
marked copy of the IpLer, which 
I have no intention of doing. Idon’t 
suppose any other woman in the 
world has had so much printed about 
her, has been so _ bepraised and 
comphmented. It is therefore little 
wonder that she regards all mankind 
as her legitimate prey. Yet ono 
writer, however talented, has been 
able to do justice to her beauty: 
to her majestic bearing; to her 
eternal calm; to the dignity that 
clothes her. It is a pity that Shake- 


speare could not have met her, 
because his tribute might have been 
more nearly adequate, for ** age can- 
not wither, nor custom stale her 
infinite variety.” Or perhaps the 
impassioned Byron might have been 
the right man. Anyhow she has 
hitherto met no poet worthy of her. 

I often wonder what would have 
happened if it had been a case oi 
love at first sight on my part. [I 
sometimes think that it was an in- 
stance of ‘‘ He who will not when 
he may”; but when I visit her— 
she always receives me graciously 
enough—I realise that her conduct 
would have been the same had my 
admiration been instantaneous in- 
stead of belated. Before my first 
visit I had heard so much about her 
that my imagination seemed to run 
ahead of the reality. At that time 
I knew little of the world, and I was 
foolish enough to believe that the 
European belles were more beautiful 
than this denizen of the Western 
forest. She was rather unsophisti- 
cated then, and had not adopted 
those artificial adornments, which 
later she indulged in. But even at 
that time fashion paid court to her, 
and she had her season like any 
London beauty. 

‘When at last I met the beauties 
of the old world, I knew instantly 
I had underestimated the dazzling 
perfection of this siren of the new 
land. Too late I recognised my 
mistake in bestowing upon this un- 
tamed splendid creature such scant 
consideration during my first formal 
call upon her. Well do I remember 
the occasion of that first visit. It 
was a sultry dav in July, and | 
tramped miles along a dusty road to 
her home. She was dressed in 
fleecy white stuff, opaque but filmy 
thin, with a jacket of deep sea green, 
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While 6n her brow there glittered a 
head-dress of more colours than 
Joseph’s coat. I cannot describe 
a lady’s attire, but you will gather 
from my lame attempt that she paid 
no attention to the feminine fashions 
of Paris. She always had wild ideas 
regarding costume—in winter, for 
example, she arrays herself in pure 
white, muffling herself up until she 
looks like a great polar bear; yet in 
all seasons, whatever she has on, 
the effect is startling and entrancing. 
Of course, there is no concealing 
the fact that I am completely in- 
fatuated, and a coherent account 
of her is not to be expected from 
my pen. Although I know that she 
is perfectly heartless, this knowledge 
makes no difference with my hope- 
less adoration of her, and thus every 
time I set foot on the American 
Continent I straightway visit her, 
although she gives me no encourage- 
ment. She has seen men die at her 
feet, and their tragedies have not 
cost her a pang. All who trusted 
her she has betrayed, and some too 
ardent lovers she has, Cleopatra-like, 
strangled with her own hands, yet 
her scandalous character has never 
lessened the love of those devotees 
that remain. 

Some years ago I heard with dis- 
smay that she had been tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to hard labour 
‘for life, but on reaching America I 
hastened to her side, to condole with 
her, although the hand-cuffs were 
clasped about her fair wrists, in 
place of the emerald bracelets that 
adorned them when I saw her seven 
years ago. 

I expected to find her vastly 
changed, but such was not the case. 
There was none of that emaciation 
I had looked for from her enforced 
captivity. She smiled with scorn 
upon her jailors, and treated them 
with that cold contempt which 1s 
characteristic of her. But this time 
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she was kinder to me than ever she 
had been before, and whispered con- 
fidences that filled me with joy, 
fanning to greater fury my anger 
against those who were misusing her. 
“It is the law,” they said. They 
were doing nothing but what was 
legal, yet those of us who knew her 
when she was free cursed both the 
Jaw and the men who carry it out. 
We will release her from prison if 
we can, law or no law. Lynch law, 
say I, if it will break down the doors 
of her jail, which is not a sentiment 
to be expected from a Britisher, 
although it shows the result of in- 
fatuation coupled with the effect 
of a two months sojourn in America. 
Perhaps the stimulating influence of 
the Transatlantic air is to blame. 

I call her Nellie Grey, although 
that is not her name, because Nellie, 
according to the song, was a beautiful 
slave girl who, like my Nellie, was 
made to wear her life away working 
for a heartless slave driver: and 
there is no slave-driver so exacting 
as Modern Commerce. 

‘ I approached my divinity a month 
ago in a Pullman car, travelling all 
night to. be with her in the morning. 
Americans think they have the world 
beaten in the art of operating rail- 
way trains, but every train on which 
I took a journey managed to lose 
from two to four hours on the way. 
The train that carried me to Niagara 
succeeded in misplacing three hours 
and forty-five minutes en route. As 
we approached the Falls, the train 
became slower and slower, pausing 
now and again for no_ particular 
reason that I could see, and exaspera- 
ting me beyond endurance. At last 
it came to a standstill amidst a maze 
of railway tracks that seemed suffici- 
ent for all the traffic of the world, 
and as there was a small platform 
alongside, I stepped off upon it, and 
determined to walk the rest of the 
way. I could hear the roar of the 
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great cataract calling to me from the 
gulf into which it plunged, and as 
every minute that this tardy train 
continued to lose was sixty seconds 
_of time that might have been spent 
with the object of my adoration, I 
determined to make a bolt for it, 
thinking there was no great harm 
in my breaking the rules of a railway 
company that had all night been 
ignoring its own time-table. 

A stalwart young man, begrimed 
with coal dust, hurried toward me, 
with an air of determination that 
was not to be mistaken. 

‘* Look here,”’ he cried, ‘* you can’t 
get down from this train.” 

** My dear sir,” I replied, “‘ you are 
mistaken. I have just done so.” 

‘* This ain’t nostation,” he shouted, 
with more regard for the rules of the 
company than for those of grammar. 
‘You climb aboard that car, and be 
blanked quick about it.” 

“Sir,” I said to him, very mildly, 
“I am not a stranger to this locality, 
and if you but turn your blind eye 
toward me, I shall quickly find my 
way out of the entanglement of 
tracks without harm to myself or 
damage to your rolling stock. I 
promise not to purloin an engine, 
even though I get out of your sight. 
The truth is,” I went on, with per- 
haps a catch in my voice, pointing 
towards the column of spray that 
rose clear white above the dingy 
distant house-tops, ‘“‘the truth is 
that over yonder lives a lady, with 
whom I have been for long on terms 
of affection. She thinks nothing of 
me, aS compared to what I think of 
her, and I have not seen her for 
seven years, so this delay of hours—”’ 

“Oh,” cried the young man, all 
his truculence vanishing, “if there 
is a lady in the case ‘i 

With that he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, turned his back upon me, and 
within ten minutes I had crossed 
the lines, climbed a fence, and was 





standing like a rapt pilgrim, gazing 
at the shrine of my devotion, the 
Falls of Niagara—Nellie Grey. 

The grandeur of Niagara is so 
overwhelming that the first sight of 
it, after a seven years’ absence, 
obliterated from my mind all thought 
of the apprehension that had filled it, 
and I forgot to notice whether the 
Falls had perceptibly diminished in 
volume, because of the immense 
quantity of water deflected on both 
sides of the upper river for the purpose 
of driving huge turbines. So far as 
the long absent eyes of a jealous 
lover can detect, there is still no 
change in the beauty and majesty of 
Niagara Falls. Not only is the 
cataract itself undiminished in its 
glory, but the surroundings are not 
perceptibly vulgarised by the new 
power houses that have been erected 
of late years. In the first place 
these buildings, although as  un- 
beautiful as possible, are mostly com- 
posed of stone, whose tint is exactly 
the same as the surrounding rocks. 
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In the second place, the height of 


the cliffs and the general magnitude 
of the scenery round about, form a 
landscape on such a gigantic scale, 
that the power houses remain un- 
noticed unless special attention is 
called to them. ° 
The city of Niagara Falls, on the 
American side, has been for years 
one of the ugliest towns in all creation, 
further brutalised by its abundance 
of railway tracks, for if all roads 
lead to Rome, all railroads seem 
to lead to Niagara Falls, and the 
acres of shunting yards, with their 
ever shifting processions of freight 
cars and passenger trains; with the 
pandemonium of clanging engine bells 
and hoarse locomotive whistles, con- 
stitute a Hades on earth which Satan 
himself would find impossible to 
compete with in the regions below. 
Cheek by jowl at Niagara you find 
the heavenly beauty of the works of 
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the Almighty in close conjunction 
with the hellish ugliness of the works 
of man. Great and unchallenged as 
is American ingenuity in the con- 
struction of the gigantic common- 
place in architecture, I doubt if it 
can add further baseness to the 
town of Niagara Falls, New York. 
The big hotels are still there, looking 
like huge warehouses, as they always 
have done long before the cataract 
was trained to harness, but the new 
factories which have been erected 
to take advantage of the electricity 
Niagara is forced to produce, are 
nearly all built along the shore of 
the upper river, out of sight of the 
Falls themselves. 


The Canadian town used to be. 


called Clifton, but they have now 
changed its name to Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, being determined that the 
Americans shall not enjoy a monoply 
of that title. Niagara Falls, (n- 
tario, tried hard to be as unlovely 
as its Yankee sister on the other 


side of the stream, and has partly 


succeeded, but as nothing can be 
as hideous as Niagara Falls, New 
York, the attempt to rival it showed 
Overweening ambition on the part of 
the Canadians. 

British subjects are quite as much 
. to blame for the sentencing of Niagara 
to hard labour as are American 
citizens. There is this, however, to 
be said in favour of the Canadians. 
They did not begin the outrage. 
Forty-one million tons of water per 
hour fall over that precipice. Each 
ton of water descending a hundred 
and fifty feet, as it does on the 
Canadian side, or a hundred and 
sixty-three feet, as it does on the 
American side, will, when properly 
directed, produce so much electricity, 
which is saleable in the open market 
for cash. Therefore any schoolboy 
can work out the money value of 
Niagara Falls each hour, although 
I am free to confess that my mathe- 
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matical knowledge is not equal to 
this task, so I cheerfully leave the 
problem to the schoolboy I have 
mentioned. For some years the 
Canadian stood idly on his own bank 
of the Niagara river, and saw his 
American cousin transmute its waters 
into gold, but it was not in human 
nature to allow this one - sided 
arrangement to continue, and sothe 
other day Isaw on the Canadian side 
the works of the Toronto Niagara 
Power Company, the Ontario Power 
Company, the Canadian N.F. Power 
Company, and doubtless there are 
others that escaped my observation. 
Of all commercial fiends in the 
world, the American is the most 
fiendish. His rapacity knows no 
bounds. He will destroy and not 
replace, as has been the case with 
his forests. Pine lumber has risen 
in price until it now ranks in price 
with jewellery. I believe there is a 
law in Canada compelling the cutter- 
down of timber to plant afresh. If 
there has been any law like this in 
the States, it has been ignored by 
the choppers, and not enforced by 
the authorities. It would be an 
undeserved reflection on the business 
acumen of the Republic’s inhabitants 
if I called them a law-abiding people. 
Law is a farce, a comedy, an easy- 
going, long-winded, expensive com- 
panion with which to play hide-and- 
seek. Now and then, of course, a 
criminal is punished, but that is 
merely because he is poor. The man 
who was hanged recently in Chicago 
for murdering the majority. of his 
forty-seven wives, complained bit- 
terly to an acquaintance of mine 
twenty-four hours before the execu- 
tion, that 1f he could raise six hundred 
dollars, and hand the same to his 
lawyer, he could have had the 
hanging again postponed. While 
his money lasted, he was all right, 
and held the hangman at bay for 
Over two years, but now that 
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‘It was not Picard who committed 
the crime. He was in London at 
the time, and is there still.”’ 

‘“ Ah! He said he was in the north 
of Paris when he was with me in the 
south. He is a liar. He blew up 
the shop.” 

““I quite believe he planned it, 
but the deed was done by another. 
It was done by Lamoine, who left 
for Brussels next morning and went 
to London by way of Antwerp. He 
is living with Picard in London at 
this moment.” 

“If you know that, why has 
neither of them been taken?” 

‘“To know is one thing; to be 
able to prove quite another. We 
cannot get these rascals from England 
merely on suspicion, and they will 
take good care not to set foot in 
France for some time to come.” 

‘You are waiting for evidence, 
then ?”’ 

‘We are waiting for evidence.” 

“How do you expect to get it?” 
. “We are having them watched. 

They are very quiet just now, but 
it won’t be for long. Picard is 
too restless. Then we. may arrest 
someone soon who will confess.” 

‘““Perhaps I could help. I am 
going to London. Will you give me 
Picard’s address ?” 

‘’ Here is his address, but I think 
you had better leave the case alone. 
You do not know the language, 
and you may merely arouse his sus- 
picions if you interfere. Still, if 
you learn anything, communicate 
with me.” 7 

The former frank, honest expres- 
sion in Adolph’s eyes had given place 
to a look of cunning that appealed 
to the instincts of a French police- 
officer. He thought something might 
come of this, and his"instincts did 
not mislead him. 

Delore with great craftiness watched 
the door of the jhouse in’ London, 
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taking care that no one should sus- 
pect his purpose. He saw Picard 
come out alone on several occasions, 
and once with another of his own 
stripe, whom he took to be La- 
moine. 

- One evening, when crossing Lei- 
cester Square, Picard was accosted 
by a stranger in his own language. 
Looking round with a start, he saw 
at his side a cringing tramp, worse 
than shabbily dressed. — 

‘What did you say ?” asked Picard, 
with a tremor in his voice. 

“Could you assist a poor country- 
man ?’”’ whined Delore. 

‘“T have no money.” 

“Perhaps you could help me to 
get work. I don’t know the lan- 
guage, but I am a good workman.” 

“How can I help you to work ?° 
I have no work myself.” 

“**T would be willing to work for 
nothing, if I could get a place to 
sleep in and something to eat.” 

““ Why don’t you steal? I would 
if I were hungry. What are you 
afraid of ? Prison? It is no worse 
than tramping the streets hungry ; 
I know, for I have tried both. What 
is your trade ? ” 

““T am a watchmaker and a first- 
class workman, but I have pawned 
all my tools. I have tramped from 
Lyons, but there is nothing doing 
in my trade.” 

Picard looked at him suspiciously 
for a few moments. 

‘“Why did you accost me?” he 
asked at last. 

‘“‘T saw you were a fellow-country- 
man; Frenchmen have helped me 
from time to time.” 

“Let us sit down on the bench. 
What is your name, and how long 
have you been in England ? ” 

‘“My name is Adolph Carrier, and 
IT lave been in London three months.” 

“So long as that? How have 
you lived all that time?” 
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first, but- he went on industriously 
with his task, and made no attempt 
te communicate with anybody. They 
soon saw that he was an expert 
workman, and a quiet, innocent, 
half-daft, harmless creature, so he 
was given other things to do, such 
as Cleaning up their rooms and going 
errands for beer and other necessi- 
ties of life. 

When Adolph finished his _ first 
machine, he took it down to them 
and exhibited it with pardonable 
pride. There was a dial on it exactly 
like a clock, although it had but one 
hand. 

‘* Let us see it work,” said Picard ; 
“set it so that the bell will ring in 
three minutes.” : 

Adolph did as requested, and stood 
back when the machine began to 
work with a scarcely audible tick- 
tick. Picard pulled out his watch, 
and ‘exactly at the third minute the 
hammer fell on the bell. ‘‘ That is 
very satisfactory,” said Picard. “‘ Now 
can you make the next one slightly 
concave, so that a man may strap 
it under his coat without attracting 
attention ? Such a shape is useful 
when passing the Customs.” 

“IT can make it any shape you like, 
and thinner than this one if you 
wish it.” : 

“Very well. Go out and get us 
a quart of beer, and we will drink 
to your success. Here is the money.” 

Adolph obeyed with his usual 
docility, staying out, however, some- 
what longer than usual. Picard, im- 
patient at the delay, spoke roughly 
to him when he returned, and ordered 
him to go upstairs to his work. Adolph 
departed meekly, leaving them to 
their beer. 

“See that you understand that 
machine, Lamoine,” said Picard. “f Set 
it at half an hour.” 

Lamoine, turning the hand to the 
feeure VIoon the dial, set the works 
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in motion, and to the accompaniment 
of its quiet tick-tick they drank their 
beer. 

“He seems to understand his 
business,’ said Lamoine. 

“Yes,” answered Picard. -‘‘ What 
heady stuff the English beer is! I 
wish we had some good French bock ; 
this makes me drowsy.” 

Lamoine did not answer; he was 
nodding in his chair. Picard threw 
himself down on his mattress in one 
corner of the room; Lamoine, when 
he slipped from his chair, muttered 
an oath, and lay where he fell. 

Twenty minutes later the door 
stealthily opened, and Adolph’s head 
cautiously reconnoitred the situation, 
coming into the silent apartment inch 
by inch, his crafty eyes rapidly search- 
ing the room and filling with mali- 
cious glee when he saw that every- 
thing was as he had planned. He 
entered quickly and closed the door 
softly behind him. He had a great 
coil of thin, strong cord in his hand. 
Approaching the sleeping men on 
tiptoe, he looked down on them for 
a moment, wondering whether the 
drug had done its work sufficiently 
well for him to proceed. The ques- 
tion was settled for him with a 
suddenness that nearly unnerved him. 
An appalling clang of the bell, a 
startling sound that seemed loud 
enough to wake the dead, made him 
spring nearly to the ceiling. He 
dropped his rope and clung to the 
door in a panic of dread, his palpi- 
tating heart nearly suffocating him 
with its wild beating, staring with 
affrighted eyes at the machine which 
had given such an unexpected alarm. 
Slowly recovering command over him- 
self, he turned his gaze on the sleepers ; 
neither had moved ; both were breath- 
ing as heavily as ever. 

Pulling himself together, he turned 
his attention first to Picard, as the 


more dangerous man of the two, 
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Should an awakening come before 
he was ready for it.. He bound 
Picard’s wrists tightly together ; then 
his ankles, his knees, and his elbows. 
He next did the same with Lamoine. 
With great effort he got Picard 
in a seated position on his chair, 
tying him there with coil after coil 
of the cord. So anxious was he 
to make everything secure, that he 
somewhat overdid the business, mak- 
ing the two seem like seated mummies 
swathed in cord. The chairs he 
fastened immovably to the floor, 
then he stood back and gazed with 
a sigh at the two grim seated figures, 
with their heads drooping helplessly 
forward on their corded breasts, 
looking like silent effigies of the dead. 

Mopping his perspiring brow, 
Adolph now turned his attention 
to the machine that had startled 
him so when he first camein. He 
examined minutely its mechanism 
to see that everything was right. 
Going to the cupboard, he took up 
a false bottom and carefully lifted 
out a number of dynamite cartridges 
that the two sleepers had stolen 
from a French mine. These he ar- 
ranged in a battery, tying them 
together. He raised the hammer 
of.the machine, and set the hand so 
that the blow would fall in sixty 
minutes after the machinery was set 
in motion. The whole deadly com- 
bination he placed on a small table, 
which he pushed close in front of the 
two sleeping men. -- 

This done, he sat down on a 
chair patiently to await the awaken- 
ing. The room was situated at the 
back of the house, and was almost 
painfully still, not a sound from 
the street penetrating to it. The 
candle burnt low, guttered and 
went out, but Adolph sat there 
and did not light. another. The 
room was still only half in darkness, 
-or the moon shone brightly in at 
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the window, reminding Adolph that 
it was just_a month since he had 
looked out on a moonlit street in 
Paris, while his brother lay murdered 
in theroom below. The hours dragged 
along, and Adolph sat as immovable 
as the two figures before him. The 
square of moonlight at last illumin- 
ated the seated form of Picard, im- 
perceptibly climbing up, as the moon 
sank, until it touched his face. He 
threw his head first to one side, then 
back, yawned, drew a deep breath, 
and tried to struggle. 

**Lamoine!” he cried, ‘‘ Adolph ! 
What the devil is this ? I say, here! 
Help! I am_ betrayed.” 

“Hush,” said Adolph, quietly. 
“Do not cry so loud. You will 
wake Lamoine, who is beside you. 
I am here; wait till I light a candle, 
the moonlight is waning.” 

‘* Adolph, you fiend, you are in 
league with the police.” 

“No, I am not. I will explain 
everything in a moment. Have 
patience.” Adolph lit a candle, and 
Picard, rolling his eyes, saw that 
the slowly awakening Lamoine was 
bound like himself. 

Lamoine, glaring at his partner 
and not understanding what had 
happened, hissed— 

** You have turned traitor, Picard: 
you have informed, curse you!” 


‘Keep quiet, you fool. Don’t 
you see I am bound as tightly as 
you.” 


“There has been no traitor and 
no informing, nor need of any. A 
month ago to-night, Picard, there 
was blown into eternity a good and 
honest man, who never harmed you 
or anyone. I am _ his_ brother 
I am Adolph Delore, who refused 
to make your infernal machine for 
you. I am much changed since 
then; but perhaps now you recog- 
nise me?” 

“I swear to God,” cried Picard, 
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“that I did not do it. I was in 
London at the time. I can prove 
it. There is no use in handing me 
over to the police, even though, 
perhaps, you think you can terrorise 
this poor wretch into lying against 
me.” 

“Pray to the God, whose name 
you so lightly use, that the police 
you fear may get you before I have 
done with you. In the police, strange 
as it may sound to you, is your only 
hope; but they will have to come 
quickly if they are to save you. 
Picard, you have lived, perhaps, 
thirty-five years on this earth. The 
next hour of your life will be longer 
to you than all these years.” | 

Adolph put the percussion cap 
in its place and started the mechan- 
ism. For a few moments its quiet 
tick-tick was the only sound heard 
in the room, the two bound men 
staring with wide-open eyes at the 
dial of the clock, while the horror of 
their position slowly broke upon them. 

Tick-tick, tick-tick, — tick-tick, 
tick-tick, tick-tick, tick-tick. Each 
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man’s face paled, and rivulets of 
sweat ran down from their brows. 
Suddenly Picard raised his voice in 
an unearthly shriek. 

“I expected that,’’ said Adolph 
quietly. “I don’t think anyone 
can hear, but I will gag you both, 
so that no risks may be run.”” When 
this was done, he said: “‘I have 
set the clockwork at sixty minutes ; 
seven of those are already spent. 


‘There is still time enough for medi- 


tation and repentance. [I place the 
candle here so that its rays will 
shine upon the dial. When you 
have made your own peace, pray 
for the souls of any you have sent 
into eternity without time for pre- 
paration.” | 

Delore left the room as softly as 
he had entered it, and the doomed 
men tried ineffectually to cry out 
as they heard the key turning in 
the door. 

The authorities knew that some- 
one had perished in that explosion, 
but whether it was one man or two 
they could not tell. 
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RETROSPECTIVE FISHING 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


Illustrated by E. A. Krause 


Freese, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. 
Though thou the waters warp. 
Thy sting ts not so sharp 
— yAs_friend remembered not. 


HEN the almanack decides 
W/ that the delights of many 
months shall cease and be 
gathered unto the past, it 
just as surely re-awakens those de- 
lights, even though they may have 
become a retrospective kind. It is in 
the “ close season ”’ that we open the 
pigeon-holes of memory just to have 
a peep at old friends; to dust them a 
little, it may be, and to replace them 
with all tenderness in the nooks which 
they have occupied for so long. His 
is a poor heart that must needs sigh, 
when the Spring comes, over the gun 
that is encased; or for the angling 
days that are gone when the rod is at 
rest upon the wall. And I hope that 
I shall never have to number among 
my angling friends any of those who, 
after having left the trout stream to 
Winter, must immediately turn their 
‘attention to the gross fishes of the 
sea or the finny connoisseurs in dough- 
nuts which live in the chilly muddi- 
ness of some artificial pond. 
have no sympathy with such (to me) 
inconstant lovers, it is because I do 
not understand their capricious na- 
tures. To be off with the old and on 
with the new is to be most violently 
out of harmony with the beautiful 
ethics of angling. 

The trout-fisher, whose sport ever 
keepeth his soul alive, may spend 
many an enjoyable hour by the 
streams of Summer even when the 


If I 


January nor’-easter is howling about 
the ‘chimney tops, and he listens to 
it from the grateful recesses of an 
easy-chair. For if imagination forms 
so great a part of the pleasures of 
angling—and we know that it does, 
that it accompanies every cast, every 
backache, as we cautiously crawl 
between rock and herbage in the chase 
of the wily trout—why should we not 
coax it to our side, so to speak, in the 
off season ? Worse things may hap- 
pen to a man than toying with his 
imagination in the fireglow of Wnter; 
the memory of less comforting things 
than the visions of those ‘‘ dear de- 
parted”? ones which fought so gal- 
lantly in the buoyant waters of 
Spring may invade his mind. And 
retrospect 1s never so sweet, never so 
full of such abiding comfort, as when, 
in the angler’s dozing thoughts, it re- 
freshes and illumines with the old 
familiar glow the half-light of those 
dim days which stud like crystals 
that living seam threading the dark 
rock of the buried past. 

There is much more that might be 
said in favour of retrospective fishing. 
One runs no risk of contracting an 
old age pension in the form of rheu- 
matism, forexample. No one is ever 
likely to ask you, How many fish have 
you caught ? What friends did you 
meet ? Was the company at “ The 
Jolly Chub ”’ so very entertaining, or 
did you manage to continue fishing 
for so many hours after dark? You 
are spared the _ possibility of 
ever being called upon to reply to 
these somewhat awkward and rather 
silly questions. Qnly the very best 
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days are lived over again in fireside 
fishing ; only the bonniest trout re- 
membered. And the armchair, in- 
- stead of impeding your angling pro- 
gress, seems to fold itself about you 
~ in a still more comforting way when 
the wind on the roof rises to a shriek 
and you fumble for your pipe, saying 
with due solemnity :— 

In Winter when the North wind blows, 

And bright drops hang on many a nose, 


And chilblains ttch on schoolboys’ toes, 
Gtve me my pipe. 


When times ave queer and friends grow cold, 

And butter’s dear, and women scold, 

And half my woes can not be told, 

“Give me mv pipe. 

It is true that waking moments 
may be somewhat rudely interrupted 
by a feminine voice, emphatic because 
of its so cleverly veiled curiosity, 
saying, “What were you talking 
about, John ? ” to which your feeble 
pointing to the stuffed fish over the 
mantelpiece is an evidently unsatis- 
factory explanation. But still the 
compensation is there. 
with a heart that is full of gratitude, 
however unwilling you may be to 
enter into lengthy explanations about 
the fact that trout are always called 
“ she ” when they are beautiful speci- 
mens—and are they not always beau- 
 tiful and fascinating creatures ? Or, 
perhaps, when you think you have 
been fishing with uninterrupted joy 
for a season or two, and have tumbled 
in confusion and hurt your shins upon 
the rocks which the bracken hide, 
you awaken to find that it is only 
John Junior who 1s vigorously clam- 
bering up your legs for a “‘ good-night ”” 
caress. And when you have seen that 
your whisky has not been knocked 
over, you swear that you will make an 
angler of the little chap, too, some 
day. Thus, saving interruptions of 
this kind, the angler who “‘ communes 
with himself and searches out his 
spirit ’—and the latter is not always 
contained in a bottle, as unkindly 
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readers may imagine—when the 
streams are ice-locked, the trout un- 
seen, and Winter lays her subduing 
hand upon the fretful life of the 
earth, is a man. to be envied above 
many mortals. 

There is one grievous fault that I 
have to find with some of my angling 
brethren, which comes to me in these 
Winter evenings, and that.is their 


' partiality for the mummied remains 


of their ‘‘ great catches ” —the stuffed 
fishes which, varnished and stiffened 
into the likeness of tan leather, are 
stuck among some atrocious creations 
in aquatic architecture, the whole en- 
closed in-a glass case whose only re- 
deeming feature is that it 1s not one 
of the ‘“‘ dome ”’ sort which repose on 
wool mats in musty parlours. It is 
true I possessed a stuffed fish at one 
time, as the reader may have ga- 
thered, but that was kept for a par- 
ticular purpose, which also may have 
been divined, but it was a fish which 
to me had no history, no romance, for 
I had not caught it, neither had I been 
guilty of having it stuffed. The fact 
of my possessing that fish, therefore, 
does not lessen‘my contempt for those 
anglers already referred to who boast 
of their shrivelled relics to their 
friends. That one who has ever seen 
a trout as it is taken from the landing- 
net, its fleeting harmonies of living 
colour more wonderful than the iri- 
descent hues of all the dolphins which 
have ever died, should possess and 
even pretend to admire one of these 
stuffed specimens fills me. with sor- 
row —yea, almost indignation. There 
is Only one possible excuse for dis- 
playing such a hideous effigy of the 
wonderful creature—which is, that it 


-1§ conclusive evidence that the fish at 


one time really existed and that it is 
preserved for the express purpose of 
convincing sceptical people of the fact 
that, even in angling, truth is stranger 
than fiction. That there should live . 
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AN ELEMENTAL GIRL 


By BARBARA CHEYNE 


’ Tilustrated by E. S. Hardy 


Part II. 

ERONICA set about her slick 
change turn most systematic- 
ally. Giving the landlady Mr. 
Valentine Marshall’s card, she 

engaged very quiet lodgings on 
Campden Hill for her sister, Miss 
Vera Marshall, who was coming up 
from Devonshire in a week, and told 
her that some parcels would arrive for 
the young lady, as she had asked a 
friend to do some shopping for her 
before she came up. She then pro- 
ceeded to do her own shopping, 
choosing always different shops in 
different parts of London for her 
purchases. A black coat and skirt, 
quiet but very smart, came from 
Harrod’s; Sloane Street provided 
her with a few blouses ; and her hat 
came from Regent Street. This last 
was a leap in the dark, as she could not 
try it on, and had to explain that it 
was a present for a young lady friend. 
The shop girl was very obliging and 
tried it on herself. Silk stockings 
and gloves were easily obtained, but 
a toupée was a troublesome necessity. 
Veronica, with an air sufficiently 
awkward to be masculine, walked 
into a good hairdresser’s, and ex- 


plained that she wanted a really. 


smart postiche, as she was going to 
take a lady’s part in some private 
theatricals. Trying on presented no 
obstacles with a cropped head, and 
presently, for an exorbitant price, she 
was suited with an absolutely natural- 
looking coiffure, which she took away 
in a box. 

On the day of her déménagement, 
she waited till dusk, and then, donning 
a skirt and concealing it with a long 


¢ mackintosh—happily it was a_ wet 
evening—and telling her Jandlady she 
was going away for a week or two, she 
put herself and her portmanteau into 
a four-wheeler and told the cabman 
to drive to Victoria Station. Here 
she deposited the leather portmanteau 
containing her masculine garments, 
and then drove on to her new diggings. 
From her capacious pockets she pro- 
duced a pair of dog-skin gloves and a 
large chiffon veil, in which she 
shrouded her sailor hat, and, having 
tied it under her chin in a large bow, 
her head presented a tolerably 
feminine appearance. She then care- 
fully rolled up her nether garments, 
and, with the help of a hand-bag, out 
of which she produced her fare, she 
completely puzzled the cabman. 

‘* Blessed if I didn’t think she were 
a blooming bloke!’ he commented 


to himself as he drove off, ‘‘ and 
behold she were a female.” 
The landlady, however, ‘had no 


suspicions, masculine young women 
being not uncommon, though she was 
somewhat surprised at the elegant 
appearance of her lodger when, in the 
perfect coiffure and a fashionable tea- 
gown, she came down to the solitary 
dinner of fried sole and chicken which 
she had ordered, as the most likely 
meal for a lady traveller to command. 

The critical interview with Welles- 
ley Tincombe had now to be faced. 
Veronica provided herself with a very 
smart pair of shoes and purchased the 
latest thing in corsets. Altogether 
she was fairly pleased with her 
appearance on the eventful morning. 
The hat proved becoming, though a 
little audacious, and her eyes looked 
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intensely blue under its shadow. Her . 


complexion had improved in London, 
and excitement gave her a becoming 
colour. Her straight, black brows 
were always piquant, and the lace 
about her white blouse softened the 
somewhat square chin and firm throat. 
Her feet and hands were large, though 
well-shaped, but well gloved and well 
booted they passed muster in these 
days of coarsely finished Dianas. 

“Am I looking nice, Mary ?” she 
chaffingly asked of the lodging-house 
maid, who was already her warm 
admirer. 

“That you are, Miss. Nobody 
wouldn’t know you in that hat and 
them shoes!” 

Veronica went off laughing in her 
jingling hansom. The crisp October 
morning suited the beauty of London, 
and although the trees in the Park 
had only a few yellowish brown 
leaves hanging on them, the shops 
made up for the lack of colour by 
their brilliant display of dahlia and 
petunia tones. The baskets of the 
flower girls were gorgeous with chrys- 
anthemums ; everyone was walking 
briskly in the sparkling autumn air, 
and the crowd had that alert, in- 
terested expression only seen in 
dwellers in big cities. The posters 
were unusually thrilling, and as 
Veronica leant forward to read them, 
she was surprised by a bold stare of 
admiration from a cad who was wait- 
ing at a crossing. 

“That old nuisance again,” she 
thought, colouring high ; ‘how I 
shall hate being a woman! ”’ 

Hyde Park Corner was blocked, 
but she had allowed herself plenty of 
time and was idly ,watching the 
traffic, when, in a hansom coming the 
other way, she suddenly recognised 
Anthony Ashley. She stiffened in her 
seat. What bad luck! The first day 
she had become herself again! What 
a fool she had been to attempt it! 


confronted by 
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He was looking straight ahead, and 
had not seen her; but as the cabs 
moved on and crossed each other, she 
was sure he knew her. ‘“ Ships that 
pass in the night,”’ she quoted, as her 
hansom bowled along. Was he follow- | 
ing her? -She looked out. No; in 
the throng of moving vehicles she 
could not see him or his cab. Her 
Spirits rose with the sense of danger ; 
she was tingling all over with excite- 
ment. What a drive that was, along 
the Strand, through the City, and at 
last, dismounting, she ran up the 
grimy, broad stone staircase, and 
through the glass doors of Tincombe’s 
office. Anthony would not follow 
her there, she thought, as she looked 
laughingly over her shoulder. 

She had to pull herself together 
and assume a business-like demeanour 
before the clerks, as she presented one 
of them with a card—‘‘ Miss Vera 
Marshall ’’—which she had thought- 
fully had printed. 

Wellesley looked up sharply as she 
came in. He stood up and bowed. 
Veronica thought him better-looking, 
as she glanced at him with feminine 
eyes. | 

“My brother told you I should 
call,’ she began. She was perfectly 
cool and at her ease, and enjoyed the 
slight confusion of her friend at being 
this self-possessed 
young woman. 

“He said he would bring you,” 
was his reply. | 

Veronica laughed. ‘I hated being 
brought, so I stole a march on poor 
old Val and just came.” 

It was very well done, but the black 
eyes opposite her were sharp and the 
brain behind them acute. 

“You are remarkably like your 
brother,”’ said the stockbroker. 

“TI don’t know him from my look- 
ing-glass,’’ was the careless answer. 
‘You know we are twins ? ”’ 


Tincombe turned business-like, ‘‘ I 
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know nothing of Marshall’s family,” 
he said. “I understand you have 
just come back from New Zealand, 
where you have been staying with 
friends. Have you had any expe- 
rience of business ? ” 

“ A little,” said Veronica, modestly. 
‘‘T did some typing for my friend’s 
husband out there; he was in busi- 
ness, so I picked up something by the 
way, and sometimes I interviewed his 
clients.”’ 

‘“‘ What sort of business ? ” 

‘‘ Dry goods store,” said Veronica, 
audaciously. 

““And your parents?’ enquired 
Tincombe blandly. ‘‘ Marshall told 
me he had quarrelled with them, but 
will they like their only daughter 
going into business with an _ un- 
married man of no particular charac- 
ter?” 

Veronica actually blushed. 

‘““ IT am quite able to take care of 
myself, thank you; and I quarrelled 
with my parents at the same time as 
Val did.” 

“Yes ; and no doubt your brother 
will look after you,” said Wellesley, 
with a scornful inflexion. Then, 
briskly and with a complete change of 
manner —*‘ Look here, Val, this won’t 
do, old chap; it’s too thin. Why, 
the police would interfere! Did you 
think you could take me in?” 

‘““T’ve done it so long, you see,’ 
said the girl, with equal Aron 
She was quite prepared for this dis- 
covery. ‘“ This is the real me: Valen- 
tine was the sham.” 

Tincombe fell back in his chair 
really overcome by surprise. The 
truth convinced him; there had 
always been something strange about 
his friend Valentine, and though no 
suspicion had ever crossed his mind— 
how should it ?—he had always felt 
a difference between Marshall and 
other young men, a difference which 
attracted him, but which he had 
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never been able to seize. Now the 
girl opposite to him was quite abso- 
lutely natural, voice, manner, and 
attitudes—a rather masculine young 
woman, but a woman to her finger 
tips. 

“Lummy!” he exclaimed at last, 
wiping his brow. ‘‘ You must excuse 
me, Miss Marshall, but I can’t get 
over it.” 

It was extraordinary how much 
more vulgar he became directly he 
knew himself to be talking to a 
woman. Veronica almost hated 
him. 

‘““How on earth did you keep it 
up ?”? he went on. ‘“‘ None of the 
clerks guessed it, and none of the 
Wonderful how 
you deceived your own sex.” 

‘* They never liked me,” said Vero- 
nica, candidly. 

“What, not little Jessie ?”’ Here 
Tincombe went into a roar of laughter, 
slapping his knee and going off again 
and again at the recollection. 

The girl’s effrontery pleased him. 
He looked at her admiringly, but 
quite frankly. 

‘* Well, you have got nerve! And 
the clothes!’’—here he went. off 
again. 

** It’s much easier to be a man than 
a woman,”’ said Veronica. ‘“‘ Think 
of all the shams we have to keep up, 
and how we have to be always pre- 
tending something or other. If you 
can act the woman, it’s easy enough 
to act the man! Besides, I had 
always been trying, ever since I 
could toddle, to be a boy. That’s 
why I shocked everybody so. Noone 
would have minded, if I had carried 
on in feminine fashion, how bad I 
was. It is much more unpopular to 
be eccentric than to be wicked.” 

‘*Right-o !”’ said Tincombe. “ Well, 
I am not conventional, and hanged if 
I think I could get on without you in 
this plot. What’s your figure ? ” 
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“Leave it to you,” 
Make it a living wage.” 
“Can you drive ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Rather!” said the girl, straight- 
ening herself involuntarily. ‘‘I have 


said = she. 


6 


driven everything from the old pony. 


who spun round and round in the 
governess cart at sight of a wheel- 
barrow to the M.F.H.’s coach.”’ 

‘* Well, I shall set up a buggy, and 
send you round to persuade fellows 
to take up this pneumatic hub.” 

** Nonsense,”’ she said. ‘* Put the 
hub on a motor and I'll drive that. 
Yll take them for spins in the city 
trafic and scare their souls out of 
them. When I bring them home 
they’ll be so glad I have saved their 
lives they will go in for anything.” 

‘“ By Jove, that’s the very thing! 
How long will you take to learn ? ” 

‘“T can drive with the chauffeur 
until I have learnt. I have driven a 
motor a bit at home, only nobody 
knew.” 

‘* Well, here’s your quarter’s screw,” 
handing her a substantial cheque. 
‘* Tell me your address,” taking out 
a pencil, “‘ and I will let you know 
when we start business.”” He looked 
up surprised at her momentary hesi- 
tation. 

‘ At last she said, firmly —‘‘ I shall 
come round to the office every day 
and do a bit of work for you. I can 
sit here and see folks when you are 
out. My rooms are rather out of the 
way.” 

“JT see. No more music-halls or 
suppers,” said he. ** Well, perhaps 
you're right, but it’s a bit dull.” 

‘“1’m in despair, old man,’ she 
said, reaching out a firm, well-gloved 
hand, “I tell you it’s an awful bore 
being a woman ; but you would have 
it.” 

‘“ Did you always mean to tell me, 
or did you mean to go on pretending 
you were your own sister.” 

‘Thad not made up my mind,” she 
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said. ‘‘ I wanted to see how the cat 
jumped. It’s just as well you found 
me out ; pussy always gets out of the 
bag somehow.” | 

He looked at her admiringly, as she 
strolled out of the office without so 
much as a glance in his direction. 
‘* She’ll do; no nonsense about her,”’ 
he mused. And as he sat there think- 
ing, the hard lines smoothed them- 
selves out, the black eyes softened, 
and the thin brown hands played a 
meditative tattoo on the arms of his 
office chair. But it was not of 
Veronica he was thinking; another 
woman, older, but infinitely more in- 
teresting and attractive, held his 
heart. Wellesley Tincombe was one 
of those men who lead two lives—a 
wide-awake, daylight, unsentimental, 
business existence, and, behind or 
above that, a life of unselfish, un- 
worldly, unrewarded devotion to some 
woman who may, or may not, be 
worth it. 

Nearly a year had passed. The 
pneumatic hub buzzed round. It 
had some slight improvement on 
the original patent, whose inventor - 
starved whilst Vera, motoring in her 
landaulette through the crowded city, 
drew all eyes by her fearless driving 
and handsome face. She used every 
means, fair and unfair, to push her 
partner’s goods, and Wellesley picked 
up one or two other motor specialities 
which went as well as the hub. Vera 
rescued a millionaire one day from a 
broken down cab, and drove him 
home to Park Lane, and amused him 
so well by the way that he volunteered 
to float the ‘‘ Hub of the Universe 
Company,” and did so, and Wellesley 
and Vera were well on the way to 
wealth. 

But Vera was bored. She had a 
good enough time in business hours, 
but afterwards what was she to do 
with herself 2? Her dog was the only 
companion she allowed herself; her 
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men friends did not offer to introduce 
her to their wives and sisters, nor did 
she want to know them. She felt 
she was looked upon as Wellesley’s 
mistress, and she alone knew that he 
had never crossed her threshold. Once 
or twice he had taken her to the 
play; but her evenings were dull, 
and her week ends duller. 

One Saturday Tincombe asked her 
if she would drive with him in the 
motor the next day to see a friend 
of his who lived at Richmond. 

‘* Rather —wouldn’t she just ! ”’ 

It was midsummer. Kensington 
was oppressive ; Richmond sounded 
attractive, and Wells was good com- 
pany. She met him in her best vein 
of camaraderie, when she called for 
him at his lodgings in Duke Street. 
They spun along High Street and 
over the Bridge at Hammersmith, 
across Barnes Common, up Rich- 
mond Hill, and across the Park under 
the big shady trees, where Veronica 
turned and asked him for the first 
time who they were going to see. 

‘* An old friend of mine,” said he. 
‘‘ A lady living alone. She sees very 
few people, but she is interested in 
you and asked me to bring you.” 

Vera figured to herself a comfort- 
able, middle-aged Jewess, and drove 
carelessly on to meet her fate, to 
learn for the first time in her life what 
love meant, and to experience it in 
the guise of friendship for a woman 
who had left few who had known her 
indifferént, and who had changed the 
course of many lives. 

By Wellesley’s direction, they 
pulled up at the gate of a pretty 
white house covered with creepers, 
and standing alone in a gay garden. 
Without ringing, he led the way 
through a curious hall into a drawing- 
room, which looked like a cave under 
the sea, so green, so cool, so still it 
was. 

From the depths of this erate S 
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haunt a lady rosc to greet them, who 
held out long, coo], alluring hands and 
spoke slowly, in a voice like chiming 
bells. Veronica, utterly unimagina- 
tive though she was, felt some charm 
stealing over her, and although she 
generally resented strangeness, with 
the brutal resentment which stupid 
people feel for what they can’t under- 
stand, she yet felt some curious 
sympathy gaining upon her as this 
slim sorceress, letting her grey eyes 
rest upon her, seemed to be seeking 
the soul which Veronica was scarcely 


‘conscious of possessing. 


Wellesley was explaining in how 
short a time they had come from 
town, and Veronica felt amazed at 
the terms of easy intimacy on which 
he seemed to be with this rare crea- 
ture. The hostess invited them to 
stay where they were for tea, as the 
room was cooler than the garden, and 
they found it awaiting them on an 
Arab table in little Chinese cups, iced 
and with a slice of lemon floating on 
each. 

Tincombe’s conversation flowed on. 
He seemed to be telling Mrs. De Lisle 
how he had employed every minute 
of his time since he had seen her last. 
Veronica found the atmosphere more 
and more dreamy. She made no 
effort to talk, and presently Mrs. De 
Lisle said to Wellesley, with what 
seemed to Veronica a sort of divine 
impertinence: ‘‘ Hasn’t this motor- 
ette of yours learnt to speak yet ? ” 

Suddenly the girl was conscious of 
the stiffness of her attitude, her 
common-place clothes, her ungracious 
manners. This was how the Siren 
saw her—a sort of hard-driving, tear- 
ing machine, smelling of petrol. She 
should see that if she was a machine 
she was worked by thought. She 
joined in the talk, which happened to 
be about business, and, putting into 
it that shrewd, caustic humour which 
her male friends admired, she soon led 
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the conversation, and hardly realised 
how carefully,Mrs. De Lisle was ob- 
serving her. Tincombe was delighted 
at finding they were getting on so 
well, and took up the part of drawing 
Vera out, making her tell her best 
stories and give her best sketches of 
the queer people she met in the way 
of business. Mrs. De Lisle’s silvery 
laugh rang out often. 

Presently they strolled out into the 
garden. It seemed this sorceress had 
the art of making strange things flower 
luxuriantly ; everything blossomed 
more and bigger with her than else- 
where, and nowhere could be seen the 
ugly gaps and crude colours which 
disfigure the plots which most people 
call gardens. A gum cistus spread 
all its blossoms to the evening air, a 
tangle of jasmine and marigolds sug- 
gested an Indian atmosphere. Olean- 
ders in pots, against a background of 
vines, set her talking of Italy, and a 
trellis of late-flowering white roses, 
which she called a Luini background, 
made a setting fit for her own charm- 
ing figure. 

All this, again, made Vera feel 
ashamed and afraid, and her astonish- 
ment was great at finding Wellesley 
quite at home in this paradise. The 
Oriental in him somehow dropped its 
everyday coat of vulgarity, and 
showed itself in an Eastern garb of 
poetic feeling. Vera saw that he 
loved this woman, and it was her first 
glimpse of what love might be to a 
man. She knew now why old Wells 
had always treated her so respect- 
fully and made it possible for her to 
work with him. It was this beautiful 
influence in his life which made him 
different to other men. Her heart 
warmed to them both, and for the 
first time she felt the thrill of a true, 
unselfish emotion. 

Mrs. De Lisle was graciously pleased 
at the sight of the motor. Turning to 
Tincombe,she suggested that he might 
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stay and smoke a cigar whilst Vera 
took her for a drive, and that both 
should then diné with her and spend 
a cool evening in the garden. They 
agreed eagerly, and when Mrs. De 
Lisle reappeared, in a hat which 
betrayed its Parisian origin by the 
way its uncommonness harmonised 
with its wearer’s beauty, Vera was 
childishly pleased to tuck her into 
the motor and show her how the 
‘“motorette’’ could steer and turn 
and back and drive smoothly and 
easily through the leafy glades of the 
Park. 

‘It’s like being a bird,” said 
Rhoda De Lisle. “ I think it must be 
nice to be a ‘motorette.’ Did you 
think me insufferable ? I only said 
it to make you talk.” 

Vera had again been rather silent, 
and now she turned her calm blue 
eyes kindly on her passenger and 
said: ‘“‘ You mustn’t try to fascinate 
the man at the wheel, please ; if you 
do, you may be driven into the ditch ; 
but you are the only woman I ever 
wanted to talk to. May I come and 
see you some day by myself ? ”’ 

Mrs. De Lisle’s permission was 
charmingly given, and Vera deposited 
her safely at her own garden-gate, 
put up the motor, and came in to 
dinner cool and business-like out- 
wardly, but really greatly stirred by 
this new influence that had come into 
her life. 

Dinner over—they had it in the 
garden—Vera and Wellesley drove 
back together. For the first time he 
let her see something of his real self 
and how his whole life was attuned 
and harmonized by his love for this 
woman. 

Yes, he told her, Rhoda’ De Lisle 
was a Jewess—one of his own people. 
She was married quite young to a 
man she adored, not one ct them. 
He was made by her money and 
despised her race, and was withal a 
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gambler. Together they frequented 
every foreign place where he could 
satisfy his craving. Wellesley met 
them first at Monte Carlo, without 
money enough to pay their hotel bill. 
Her capital was so tightly tied up by 
the business-like old money-lender 
who was her father, that her husband 
could not even borrow money on it, 
and roundly he cursed the good 
old man’s memory. But all their 
income and his own fortune found its 
way tothe tables. The hotel-keepers 
knew them well, and knew they 
would be paid when quarter-day 
‘came round; but they had been 
moved out of their sumptuous 
Southern suite into a dull north bed- 
room. She was the victim of her 
husband’s ill-temper when he had no 
more money to lose, and she could 
not take him away out of the sight 
of temptation until her dividends 
were due. He was like a dog with 
hydrophobia chained up in sight of 
water. ‘‘ Do go and see her and be 
kind to her,” one of his relations had 
written to him; and with that un- 
failing comradeship which the Chosen 
People show to each other all the 
world over, he had left a card, and, 
being refused admittance, he had. got 
introduced to her one day as she sat 
in front of a screen of tea-roses in 
sight of the violet-blue sea. ‘* Though 
younger then, she looked far more 
worn and tired than she does now,”’ 
he said. And he soon found what a 
hell upon earth her life was. The 
man was carelessly kind to her 
mostly, but betrayed her openly, and 
as she adored him, the sight of his 
gradual deterioration was torture to 
her. The effort she was always 
making to keep him at what she felt 
to be his true level was heart-break- 
ing. She and Tincombe became fast 
friends, and between them they got 
De Lisle away to Grasse. Here, 
Knowing he had no money to play 
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with, the fever left him, and he 
became his own good-looking, debon- 
natre self, enjoying expeditions, taking 
long walks amongst the beautiful 
hills and exploring the old walled 
towns perched on their summits. 
Rhoda, delighted to see him so well 
and happy, gave Wellesley. credit for 
the transformation, and they spent 
some weeks together on the Riviera, 
keeping out of reach of the danger 
spots and revelling in sunshine, moon- 
shine, and the crystalline atmosphere. 
Wellesley knew, long before they 
parted, that his heart was hopelessly 
given to this exquisite woman whom 
he had befriended, as a man who had 
rescued a mermaid cast up on the 
shore might know himself entangled 
in her golden tresses ; as the man who 
has kissed La Belle Dame sans merci 
knows himself for ever in her thrall. 
But what mattered it so long as he 
could help her, be near her, be of use 
to her? 

One night she had been singing to 
them : a heavenly voice and the musi- 
cal gift of her people were not the 
least of her many charms. He and 
she leant over a stone balustrade 
which the warm moonlight turned to 
marble; below them lay a climbing 
mass of rose camelia, each blossom 
on its dark glossy green leaves 
looking like a great white moth just 
ready to fly. She told him that they 
were going back to England at once ; 
her dividends had come and here was 
the money he had lent them at that 
dreadful time. They were due at 
Newmarket; De Lisle had become 
restless again; he knew she had some 
money. No! He must not come 
with them; it could not go on for 
ever; he must go back to his friends 
and his life. She must face her fate 
alone—that is to say, with her 
husband! In vain he pleaded; all 
he could obtain was a promise that if 
she really wanted him she would 
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trust him and let -him know. She 
had always kept her word ; whenever 
things were at their worst a summons 
would come for him, and this faithful 


soul would ungrudgingly go to the. 


help of the woman who gave him only 
friendship in return. “ But then,” 
he said, ‘“‘what friendship, what 
tenderness! God only knows what 
she has been to me!” 

De Lisle went from bad to worse. 
The gambling fever grew on him; 
he took to drink; he ill-used his 
wife, and at last the mania which 
she had always suspected to be latent 
developed itself, and he became 
really mad, so mad that he was now 
in an asylum playing cards all day for 
counters with a.nurse. His still de- 
voted wife lived near, so that she 
might see him every day. And this 
was the mystery of her secluded life 
and Wellesley’s unspoken, unrewarded 
service ! 

Veronica was touched. Even her 
hard, cold nature could understand 
the self sacrifice of this man, denying 
himself wife and children to serve 
this woman who had not even a heart 
to give him in return. 

‘*“’You’re a good fellow, Wells, and 
I always knew it,” she said, as they 
parted, and she held out her hand to 
him. ‘You know how to treat 
women, and that says a lot for a 
man.” 

Tincombe flushed a little under his 
dark skin. “I took you there be- 
cause you might perhaps amuse her, 
and you seemed a bit lonely your- 
self.” 

Veronica smiled somewhat ruefully. 
‘* So I, too, have my uses,”’ she said. 
And, hailing a cab, she had herself 
driven to her lonely lodgings. 

She was not long before she made 
her way to Mrs. De Lisle’s house 
alone. Tincombe had told her the 
lady had expressed a desire to see her. 
Veronica found Icr,diessed in grey 


and delicate bells.’ 
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linen with a shady hat, tying up her 
roses. She smiled as Veronica came 
up the garden path. 

‘So there you are, strange girl,”’ 
she said, in the honeyed tones which 
took away all rudeness from her 
speech. ‘“‘Why have you come, I 
wonder, to see a lone creature like 
me? Is it to please Wellesley ? ” 

“No; to please myself,’ said 
Veronica, bluntly. 

And the lady spoke again more 
gravely, “‘ Poor soul! You want a 
woman friend.” 

* T thought it was you who wanted 
me; I never want anyone,” said the 
girl proudly. 

“Well, then, perhaps I do want 
you. But what shall I do with you 
now I've got you? Come and see 
my Poets’ Garden. This is the 
Shelley bit, ‘ All bordered with lihes 
Here are the 
‘fabled asphodels’ and the ‘sweet 
tuber rose; the sweetest flower on 
earth that blows.” And here is 
Shakespeare’s bank, ‘whereon the 
wild thyme blows ’—‘ quite over-cano- 
pied,’ you see, ‘with lush woodbinc, 
with sweet musk roses and with | 
eglantine.”. Wordsworth only hked 
wildflowers. His daffodils have done 
dancing, and my heart, too, but there 
are violets by a mossy stone for him. 
Browning has the little plant that 
‘starts up green’ with the one drop 
of red blood in its heart. These, I 
think, are the blue desert liles that 
David twisted round his harp when 
he played to Saul; and here are the 
wind flowers, that nod their heads 
like the Venetian ladies to Galuppt’s 
music. Tennyson was too Early 
Victorian to care for flowers, but here 
are Rossetti’s yellow Surf Poppies 
and Mary Robinson, a special favour- 


ite of mine, has a ‘ Handful of 
Honeysuckle” = But Tam boring 
you.” : 


Veronica wondered why she wasn’t, 
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and mumbled something about have 
ing seen no flowers since she picked 
them out of her mother’s garden. 

‘*Your mother?” said Rhoda, 
turning her sea green eyes upon her. 
‘‘Have you a mother ? ” 

“Why not?” said Veronica; 
‘* most people have.”’ 

‘Wellesley told me you had quar- 
relled with your people, and I pic- 
tured astern loveless home, a father 
absorbed in his own business. Why 
did you run away ?”’ 

Nothing this woman did or said 
sounded violent or rude. Veronica 
laughed shortly. ‘‘Boredom,”’ she 
said, ‘‘sheer boredom. I had done 
everything tiresome and annoying 
that I could think of, till it had ceased 
to be amusing, and I wanted to be 
free to live my own life without let 
or hindrance, without being always 
tied down by propriety and rules and 
regulations.” 

‘* Who does not want to be free ?”’ 
asked Rhoda. “The mistake is to 
think circumstances bind us. Really 
we shut the door ourselves and cry 
because we are in the dark, when we 
have only to get out of the windows 
into the sunlight and fresh air to help 
ourselves with both hands to splen- 
dour and wisdom and riches.” 

‘* Ah,” said the girl, “that is all 
very well for ideal creatures like you, 
who can live on beautiful thoughts in 
Poets’ Gardens——’ She _ stopped 
at the look on the other woman’s 
face. . 

‘“*T have lived in Hell,” she said ; 
“but the windows were always open 
towards the dawn.” 

The two women clasped hands, and 
sitting down on a garden bench, Mrs. 
De Lisle drew from Veronica all the 
story of her escapade. Her silvery 
laugh rang out as the girl told of her 
freaks in man’s attire, of her mis- 
takes and her successes, and then, 
grown grave, “Oh, that poor mother 
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at home,” she said. ‘* At least write 
to her.” . 

‘‘Not yet,” said Veronica. “ They 
are so stupid, they would tease me to 
go back. I should never have any 
peace.” 

And Rhoda De Lisle forbore ‘to 
press her for the moment. 

‘* Why did you want to be'aman ?,” 
she asked. " 

‘Because I wanted to do things 
and see things for myself. And 
then —the freedom of trousers ! Think 
how many harmless things a man 
can do. that a woman can’t! I 
could walk about the streets at night, 
go to music halls and billiard saloons 
with Wells, study the crowds at the 
Crystal Palace on a Bank Holiday 
or at race meetings, come in when I 
liked and go out when [ liked, and 
never look in a looking-glass to ‘see 
if my hat was straight.” 

Mrs. De Lisle laughed. 

‘* And why change back again ? ” 

“Well, you see, I wasn’t making 
enough money; I wanted to get on. 
Wellesley offered a good berth to a 
decent-looking girl and it struck me I 
was perhaps neglecting my natural 
advantages. A business woman was 
more out of the common than a busi- 
ness man, and I wanted to see if I 
could manage men. But ’’—clench- 
ing her hands—“ I hate it. It is low 
and false. I don’t really want 
triumphs of that sort; I want to 
succeed because I am ’cute and clever, 
not because of my sex, or because I 
have blue eyes. At every turn it 
meets me, this sex business. A man 
says ‘ No,’ and I argue with him; he 
grows grumpier and grumpier ; I pay 
him a little compliment and look 
admiringly at him, and he is ready 
to be made a fool of directly. He 
won’t take up my wares, and I look 
tired and disappointed and go away 
submissively, and:he calls me back. 
Or I toss my head and look offended, 
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and show him I think him a brute, 
and he is pleased to show me he isn’t. 
No man ever talks naturally to a 
woman. It was such fun to be behind 
the scenes, and they weren’t half as 
bad as I expected ’—meditatively— 
‘* really they are good, simple-minded 
fellows mostly, and old Wells is one 
of the best.” 

“That he is,’? assented Mrs. De 
Lisle, warmly; and in heart she 
longed that he might marry this girl 
who seemed such a good comrade for 
him ; for in the not far distant future, 
she saw herself free and knew she 
would not be satisfied if she re- 
warded Tincombe for his long and 
faithful service, yet knew not how 
to let him go unrewarded. 

From this moment Veronica spent 
more and more time with Rhoda, 
learning to love and admire her as 
she had never loved or admired any 
human being in her life. She grew 
more tender and more sensitive, more 
attractive, too, as her manners and 
expression softened. Meanwhile busi- 
ness hummed. Tincombe was growing 
rich, and Veronica, lucky as ever in 
her speculations, had increased her 
capital and was trying to persuade 
Mrs. De Lisle to go abroad with her 
for a holiday. But Rhoda knew she 
must not leave her post—the poor 
lunatic, though the doctors saw no 
change, was, to his wife’s eyes, visibly 
failing. She spent more and more 
time with him and talked more and 
more to Veronica of old days, the 
early days of her passion. 

“Tt know,” she said to the girl, 
“that he and I are really one. I 
must wait here whilst he learns more. 
IT cannot go far without him, and 
somehow and somewhere I shall meet 
and help him again, though I have 
failed this time.” 

‘You fail, you angel !’’ said Vero- 
nica; ‘ why, you are the sacrifice.” 

‘That is the sign of failure, dear, 
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not as people foolishly think, the hall- 
mark of success. Voluntary sacrifice 
may be an object-lesson, but involun- 
tary useless sacrifice shows that we 
have taken the wrong turn and have 
to go back again to find the way.” 

Veronica did not understand, but 
she worshipped, and her affection 
became ever more and more a stay to 
the woman she loved; her. caustic 
boyish wit amused her friend and her 
honest outlook on life refreshed her. 

One day she went with Rhoda to 
see the poor wreck who was still her 
husband. He looked up from his 
game of “‘ beggar my neighbour ”’ as 
the two women entered. The nurse, 
bored to death, rose with a perfunc- 
tory remark, and Vera noted the 
blear eyes, the shaking hand, and the 
shrunk figure on which the clothes 
hung loosely. Rhoda had brought 
him some grapes and he clutched 
them eagerly and scolded like a 
monkey as she tried to take away the 
stalks from him. Veronica turned 
away her head, tears in her eyes, but 
looked again in wonder at the way 
in which this exquisite woman soothed 
the poor maniac and gently bore 
with: his petulance and cunning. 
Veronica wanted to come away, but 
the wife stayed on as long as she was 
allowed and even begged for a few 
minutes more, though the patient 
showed no joy in her presence. 

Now all this time business was 
flourishing exceedingly, and it oc- 
curred to Wellesley’s shrewd mind, 
the side of him on which his Jewish 
vulgarity came out, that the moment 
had come for what he called “‘ a bust.” 
Veroni¢éa, when she joined him, had 
made him promise her that neither 
her name nor her picture should ever 
appear in print; but he had for- 
gotten or he chose to forget all that. 
She had never given him her photo- 
graph, but she had one done for Mrs. 
De Lisle, and it stood on her table ina 
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silver frame—it was easy for Tin- 
combe to take its number and the 
photographer’s name. He _ ordered 
some copies in Vera’s name, got a 
literary friend to write a really in- 
teresting account of the business, with 
Miss Vera Marshall’s share in its 
success. Her ideas were exploited, 
her methods discussed, the reporter 
went round to her customers and got 
fatuous accounts of their interviews 
with her. They got their money 
value, so they were all in a good 
temper with her. The article was 
illustrated by some snapshots Welles- 
ley had taken of Vera driving the 
motor and her portrait quite large with 
her name underneath. The paper he 
chose to publish in was The Sporting 
Woman, the very paper Veronica’s 
family took in in their country home. 

The day it appeared, Veronica 
travelled by electric train to the city, 
and, waiting on the platform, she 
looked carelessly at the illustrated 
papers swaying on a string. There 
was her own likeness staring at her 
from the open page. Shecould hardly 
believe her eyes, or control herself 
enough to pay sixpence for a copy of 
the paper. She hurled herself into a 


first-class carriage, careless of where. 


the train was taking her, and read 
the blatant, vulgar article—no worse 
than hundreds she had read and 
laughed at, but with the dates, the 
portrait, the description of her manner 
and methods, the name and number 
of Wellesley’s office. She knew that to 
her father’s eyes she stood revealed, 
under the thin disguise of a change of 
name. 

‘* Fool that I was to go back to 
women’s clothes—fool to trust that 
ass Wellesley! But the photograph— 
where did he get it? I never gave 
him one when I had it done for 
Rhoda.”’ 

Rhoda! The name awoke a sus- 
picion. Had she supplied the photo- 
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graph ? Written the article, perhaps ? 
She had always urged Veronica to 
communicate with her people. Only 
the other day she had put it strongly, 
even been quite hurt at the girl’s re- 
fusals. So this was the way she had 
chosen of forcing her hand! 

Veronica was hurt to the soul. This 
woman was the first human being she 
had ever trusted. It was with a burn- 
ing sense of injury that she felt she had 
been betrayed. The girl had not been 
impervious to her reasoning ; she had 
really meant to return home some day 
in the not far distant future, when her 
affairs were flourishing, when, per- 
haps, she had started a business of 
her own. To be betrayed by the one 
person she loved! To be ignomi- 
niously revealed against her will, re- 
proached, persuaded, bullied—never ! 
She would never stand it ! 

Mechanically she got out at the - 
Mansion House Station, and with the 
paper in her hand walked to Bucklers- 
bury and into Tincombe’s office. 

He laughed somewhat nervously as 
she entered, and found him sitting 
with the accusing paper before him. 
But he laughed no more after a glance 
at her set white face, as, in a few 
trenchant words, she told him that 
their connection was at an end, the 
bond broken by his unfair action. 

‘* Do you realize,” she asked, ‘‘ that 
my father is in the train at this 
moment on his way to see you, to 
question you, as to our relations ? 
That is the beastly paper they take 
in. My mother is always down early ; 
she opens it at breakfast. There is a 
train at ten my father could catch. 
He will be here about three, and he 
will find me gone—gone, you under- 
stand, and you will never hear of me 
again. I meant soon to let them 
know what I was about, but at my 
own time; and now to be betrayed 
by that vulgar flaring thing, confirm- 
ing all their worst suspicions, giving 
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breathing hard but controlling him- 
self absolutely. 

- “Tam sorry, but I do not know 
it,’ said Tincombe. 

‘“ What,’ thundered Mr. Milnes, 
‘* you ask me to believe that a young 
woman works with you on such inti- 
mate lines, makes money for you, 
shares your schemes, and, for all I 
know, your pleasures, and then that 
you do not know her address ? ” 

‘““My dear sir,” said Tincombe, 
placing both hands on the edge of 
the table and bending forward so as 
to look the angry father straight in 
the face, “‘ the lady, if she is your 
daughter, is a lady of the greatest 
circumspection, and what I have said, 
though strange, is absolutely true.” 

Mr, Milnes gasped. He sat upright 
and his face cleared. He would have 
liked to shake hands with the man 
before him, but the time was not 
yet. ' 

‘* Mr. Tincombe,”’ he said, “‘ if that 
is your name ”—Mr. Tincombe bowed 
—‘‘my daughter left home nearly.a 
year ago, quite suddenly, without a 
word to tell us why she had gone, or 
where she had gone to. We suffered 
great anxiety and distress on her 
account. Her mother has been quite 
broken down by sorrow. There had 
been no home troubles to cause her to 
leave us. The young man to whom 
she was to have been married is as 
much in the dark as any of us. The 
article and the portrait in the paper 
form the first clue we have obtained 
to her whereabouts. I came away, 
as you see, directly I saw them, and 
now I must beg of you not to tell my 
daughter of my visit, but to detain her 
in this office to-morrow morning till 
I arrive and to accord me an interview 
with her.” He rose as he spoke, but 
Tincombe laid his hand on his arm. 

“Stay, sir,” he said. ‘*‘ When Miss 
Vera Marshall entered my business 
she asked me to promise that I would 
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not in any way advertise her name or 
position in the papers, because she did 
not wish to be traced by her relations.”’ 

‘* Did she give you any reason why 
she was afraid of us?” 

‘Frankly, she was not afraid. She 
said she was bored by you all.” 

The father winced. ‘‘ Go on,” he 
said. | . a 

‘Well, really, I forgot all about 
this fad. The Editor of The Sporting 
Woman who had met her here came 
and asked me for copy. I saw a 
chance of doing a good thing for the 
business. I procured her photo from 
a lady friend, gave the reporter chap 
a few hints, and he worked it up into 
the article which has given your 
young lady so much offence.” 

‘ Offence ?”’ said Mr. Milnes. 
“Then you have seen her ?” 

“Yes, about ten o’clock. She 
walked into this office, told me 
practically that I was a mean hound, 


-broke off all connection with the 


business, for which I can prosecute 
her if I like, and walked out of this 
office saying that I should never see 
or hear from her again; and from 
what I know of the young woman, I 
should think she was very likeiy to 
keep her word.” 

‘‘ Good gracious!’ said Mr. Milnes, 
plumping down into his chair. ‘“‘And 
you don’t know her address ? ” 

Thetwo men looked at each other, 
completely done. Tincombe laughed 
a short angry laugh, which seemed to 
say he had had enough of Mr. Milnes 
and his daughter ; but, really, he was 
very sorry for the man opposite him, 
who looked quite old and tired all at 
once. 

‘ Literally that is exactly the state 
of the case,” he said. 

‘** What is to be done?” queried 
Mr. Milnes, dejectedly. _ 

Tincombe thought for a minute or 
two. 

“The lady from whom I got the 
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photograph may know where she 
lives,’’ he said. 

‘For heaven’s sake let us go to her 
at once,” said the father. “* That head- 
strong minx of mine will lead us a 
pretty dance before we have done 
with her unless we can catch her 
now.” 

Well,’ said Tincombe reluctantly, 
‘‘T will drive with you to Mrs. De 
Lisle’s,”’> and they started in a fast 
hansom for Richmond. 

Rhoda heard their tale with dismay, 
and with some inward astonishment 
that Veronica had not come straight 
to her with her gNevance. _ 

‘“‘This is serious; she said. Yes, 
she knew the girl’s ada@ress, but as 


she had promised never to reveal it 


to aliving soul—she smiled—the only 
thing to be done was to go there at 
once herself. Would the other two 
please stay where they were till she 
came back ? 

** You will bring Veronica with you, 
I hope,” said Mr. Milnes. ‘“‘ Please 
tell her from me that all we want is 
to know she is safe. There can be no 
thought of capturing her or putting 
any pressure on her to return home.”’ 

Mrs. De Lisle shook her head 
‘* Vera knows how to resist pressure,” 
she said, gravely. 

** You surely don’t think she would 
disappear again?’’ The men were 
looking astonished. 

“Why not?” she asked. “ You 
two gentlemen do not seem to have 
managed things very judiciously.” 
And letting fly this feminine shaft she 
swished out of the room and into the 
fast hansom and had herself driven 
to Veronica’s lodgings. 

In about an hour she was back 
again. She scemed to the two men 
like a messenger of fate in a Greek 
play. She stretched out her hand, 
dramatically. ‘“‘ Gone,” she © said. 
“No letter, no message. She went 
home straight from your office, Wel- 
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lesley, packed all her clothes, and her 
very few belongings. Paid her bill, 
told the landlady she was going away 
for a fortnight’s holiday, told the cab- 
man to drive to Hyde Park Corner, 
and that is all!” . 
Wellesley Tincombe took up his 
hat. ‘I don’t see that I can be of 
any further use,” he said, “I-am 
dining out.” Before he got to the 
door of the room the postmans 
knock resounded through the house. 
“There may be a letter,” said 
Rhoda. 
‘“‘ There is,” he replied, as, putting 
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his head out of the door he took from 


the maid one of Vera’s square business- 
like envelopes, witb the red ‘sea 
whixip was one of her few affectations 
The poor rassed father turned quite 
pale, as Mrs. We Lisle opened and 


read it. 










that vulgar thing,’ she as 
ing to the paper. ; 

‘““Good Lord!” groaned tht 
ried Tincombe. “ Yes, I did, @ ed 
wish I had never seen the confou 
girl or her photograph, and I ky 
hope I never may again.” And wi ‘d 
that he went out banging the doo 
behind him. | : 

Rhoda flushed ever so slightly, but 
sat down quietly beside Mr. Milnes,- 
and laid her hand on his. Even then 
he noticed what a beautiful hand it 
was and how its rings became it. 
‘‘ The hand of consolation,” Wellesley 
always called it. She put Verortiga’s 
letter before him :— \ 

“Dear Rhoda,” it began. ‘*. 
never trusted a woman before and ; 
never will again. You betrayed mck 
and gave my photograph to that 
hound Wellesley. You, and you 
only, knew that I did not want to be 
ignominiously found out and con- 
fronted, that I wanted to take my 
own time of making myself known to 





way you have trapped me. 
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my family, when my escapade should 
have justified itself by success, when 
I could announce myself independent 
and prosperous. And now, from some 
meddlesome sense of duty, you have 
knocked down my house of cards and 
left me shelterless and by your 
treachery friendless. I suppose you 
and Wellesley are laughing over the 
Well, I 
am not caught yet. Look for me !— 
Yours, VERA.”’ 

“* Of course, it is ridiculously exag- 
gerated,” said Rhoda, wiping her eyes, 
‘* but the poor child really trusted me. 
She was putting out the first little 
tendrils of affection, very shyly and 
very reluctantly, and now she has 
shut up again, and gone back into her 
shell, and goodness knows what mad 


prank she won’t be up to!” 
| (To be concluded.) 
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‘My dear lady,” said Mr. Milnes, 
clasping the white hand which still 
lay on his, “‘ you have nothing to 
reproach yourself with.”’ Men are so 
fond of encouraging women thus! 
‘* The girl is so heartless and so im- 
possible that she must go her own 
way.” 

** She will,”’ thought Rhoda. 

“It comforts me to find that so far 
she has found friends such as you and 
Mr. Tincombe; at least, she seems to 
know how to take care of herself. I 
shall return home to-night and make 
no further effort to trace her. She 
knows where to find me if she wants 
me.” 

And return home he did by the 
next train; Veronica vanished from 
London, and the ‘“‘ Hub of the Uni- 
verse ”’ ‘knew her no more. 


MY DUTCH GARDEN. 


By AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 


Oh, my little prim Dutch garden, set about with hedge of yew, 

With its peacocks quaintly-fashion’d, sombre-plumag’'d ‘gainst the blue, 
. You’re so fair with bud and blossom, nodding in the wind to-day, 

That I'd fain, the world forgetting, in your peaceful pleasaunce stay. 


Tulip-cups all rose and golden, jonquil-stars of pearl and snow, 


Swing and sway in splendid sunshine, where the breezes come and go, 
Hyacinths like bells for fairies, sweet narcissi white as moon, 
Open in those quaint old borders in the golden light of noon. 


Daffodils with lifted trumpets keep the way for passing Spring, 


: 'Mid the rose-flush’d bloom of almond, silver-throated blackbirds sing, 
Crocus-flow’rs are mauve and amber, scillas like a sea of blue, 
i And to me, my heart’s quaint garden, there's no spot on earth Jike you, 


| 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT GERALD 
WOLCOTT 


By LAURENCE ENFIELD 


INustrated by C. B. Humble 


QUITE agree with the literary 
critics in their opinion that the 
recently published biography of 
Gerald Wolcott is a well-written 

book. I have perused the volume 
myself with both pleasure and profit. 
Talented works of fiction have always 
interested me, and I admit that the 
book forms, as some of the papers 
have said, a noble and stirring example 
to those who are young and ambitious, 
as showing to what eminence a 
man may attain by dogged persever- 
ance in the face of difficulty, when 
united with the talents which we all 
admit Gerald Wolcott possessed. 
The biographer, James Gourley, 
was a-talented newspaper man, an 
expert in descriptive writing, yet no 
one knew better than he that Gerald 
Wolcott’s rise to fame was not en- 
tirely because of his mental qualities, 


but owing rather to his muscles than. 


his mind. I do not allude to the well- 
remembered nobility of Gerald Wol- 
cott’s presence on the stage, for he was 
an ideal Hamlet, a ptcturesque Riche- 
lieu, and a most subtle Iago. What I 
refer to is rather his physical prowess, 
and that is touched upon but once in 
the biography where, on page 67, the 
reader will find some slight allusion 
to his strength. 

Of course, we now can never know, 
as Gceurley and Wolcott are both 
gone (Gourley did not live to see the 
last proofs of his book through the 
press, which is a fact to be deplored, 
because no one would have enjoved its 


success better than Gourley, attribut- 
ing it, no doubt, to the popularity of 
the actor rather than to his own 
picturesque style of writing, for such 
was the modesty of this clever artist 
in words): in the circumstances, as I 
was about to say, no one can know 
why Gourley suppressed what seems 
to me so interesting a chapter in the 
life of Gerald Wolcott, for he well 
knew its value as a_ picturesque 
episode, and the fact that he 
did not use it when he might well 
have done so, Wolcott being dead, 
indicates that the actor forbade him 
to touch upon this phase of his life, 
and loyally Gourley respected the 
request. 

Gourley says in his introduction to 
the book that he first met the actor 
in New York. This statement is rather 
a play on words. He first met the 
actor there, no doubt, and first knew 
him there as Gerald Wolcott, but 
years before he had encountered the 
Same man under his real name, at a 
time when he was connected with the 
stage, and yet no actor. I cannot set 
down the particulars in the vivid 
language Gourley would have used, 
making the scene live again before the 
reader’s eyes, but I must just do 
the best I can, acting as reporter for 
Gourley’s own words, for he was even 
more brilliant as a xaconteur than as a 
writer—a combination seldom found. 
Indeed, if I were to turn biographer, 
as Gourley did in the latter years of 
his life, the setting down of his sayings | 
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it with everything that is love- 
able. 

Among other interests that Gourley 
had taken up in his varied career was, 
of course, the theatrical profession. 
His acquaintance with newspaper men 
was so extensive that naturally he 
made an excellent advance agent, and 
often he held forth on the brilliant 
prospects of a company that had 
already gone on the rocks, for it was 
always Gourley’s luck to be associated 
with some company approaching its 
break-up. 

One evening, Gourley was in the 
office of a paper seeking a job when 
there was no vacancy. Finally, some- 
one asked him to go to the theatre. 
Gerald Wolcott was to appear that 
night as Hamlet, and Gourley’s enter- 
tainer held that Wolcott was a coming 
man, although he admitted sadly that 
he had been a long time on the way. 

There was a scant audience, and the 
man who had invited Gourley stayed 
but a short time, as was his custom, 
for he had often seen Wolcott in that 
part, and his notice was already 
written, even to the phrase, “‘ a small 
but discriminating audience”; a 
phrase which 1s the horror of the box- 
office. Gourley, however, stayed on 
in the theatre, to the other’s amaze- 
ment, for he had admitted, as they 
walked along, that Hamlet was not 
enough up-to-date to suit him. It 
was not that this Hamlet had awak- 
ened new appreciation in Gourley’s 
mind, but because from the moment 
the actor came on the stage, Gourley 
was haunted by an idea, an idea which 
would not accept any definite locality ; 
that somewhere and in exceptional 
circumstances he had met this man 
Wolcott before; so when the other 
left his place in the circle, Gourley, 
between the acts, moved to one of the 
empty seats next the orchestra to 
study the man more closely and 
arrive at some solution of the problem. 
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All at once a quick movement of 
Hamlet, as he talked with his mother, 
flashed through -Gourley’s remem- 
brance and illuminated a hall in San 
Francisco twenty years before. As 
Hamlet turned to kill the unfortunate, 
inopportune Polonius, Gourley, ab- 
sorbed in his thought and unconscious 
that he spoke aloud, cried, “‘ No, you 
don’t!’ and Hamlet nearly dropped 
his sword, drawing tn his breath with 
a gasp. The actor darted one quick 
apprehensive look over the small 
audience, then heroically pulled him- 
self together and went on with his 
work. 

Gourley gazed steadily at the play, 
but saw little of it, living again the 
years gone by. He recognised in 
Gerald Wolcott a Nick Bingley, cham- 
pion wrestler of America, then in the 
first flush of his youth, skilful and 
irresistible. As Gourley remembered, 
the champion sat in a room, being 
fanned with an outspread towel, 
evidently in a state of collapse. His 
eyes were closed, his mouth open, and 
he drew in his breath mechanically at 
long intervals. 

‘* He'll be all right in a minute,” 
said the manager. “It’s no use 
questioning him ; he can’t talk to you 
now.” | 

‘“ No, you don’t,” said Bingley, in a 
feeble whisper, using the phrase of 
his hard-pressed opponent. A faint 
smile was on his lips as he opened his 
eyes, and he again repeated the phrase 
his opponent had so often made use 
of, and which had become the cant 
sentence of the night. 

‘““Newspaper man?” inquired 
Bingley. ‘‘ What is it you want to 
know ? I can talk, if you give me a 
drink of something.” 

“Not yet,” said the manager. 

‘When do you think you’ll be able 
to meet him again ? ” persistéd Gour- 
ley. | 

The wrestler shook his head, 
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belt as he said, “He's a_ 
goad man; the best man | 
Tevermet; Inever want 
a meet. such another.”* | : 
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changed that you recognise me even 
in make up?” | 

‘It was a motion of your shoulders 
that I recognised, not your face. 
Your face, if you will forgive me 
Saying so, is much more refined than 
it was-when you were a wrestler.” 

‘“Thank you,” ‘replied Wolcott, 
without enthusiasm. “ But in re- 
cognising me you have shown your- 
self to have a better memory than I. 
Were you one of the audience that 
night ? ”’ 

‘‘T interviewed you just after the 
struggle. It was to me you said you 
would never wrestle again.” 

‘“Ah, I said that to you, did I ? 
Well, I was woefully wrong. I have 
been doing nothing but wrestle ever 
since, and with an even more im- 
placable opponent than he of that 
night, wrestling with bitter ill-luck, 
so perhaps you come in time to hear 
me say I will give up acting.” 

‘‘T have come instead to beg the 
position of your advance agent,” said 
Gourley. 

‘“* Advance agent ?” said Wolcott, 
half-sadly. “I suppose some actors 
do possess such a luxury, but I cannot 
afford one. Nor do I really need one. 
The Press has always been kind to me, 
and I have sheaves of appreciative 
notices. I don’t precisely know what 
it is I lack, but certainly it 1s not an 
advance agent.” 

‘‘There’s where you are wrong,” 
cried Gourley, enthusiastically. “‘ Now 
let me tell you my qualifications for 
the position. I don’t suppose there’s 
a man——” 

‘‘ Pardon me,” interrupted Wolcott, 
‘‘ but first let me tell you the one dis- 
qualification on my own part that 
will far outweigh all your advan- 
tages—whatever they may be. It is 
this—I have not the money to pay 
you. You saw the audience to-night. 
Well, there’s your answer.” 

“Asamatter of fact, Mr. Wolcott, 
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that is no answer at all. Of course 
I never have any money of my own. 
and so I shall need a little sometimes ; 
but the hotel men all know me and 
they know [ll get the money from 
somewhere, sometime; even if I didn’t, 
they wouldn’t mind:- they’re good 
fellows. Now, you are the greatest 
actor I ever saw, small audience or 
not, and if you'll tell me the biggest 
house you ever had, I'll draw my pay 
on the basis of a percentage over that ; 
the percentage I leave you to name. 
The plain fact 1s, Mr. Wolcott, you 
are badly managed, and I propose to 
manage’ you well.” 

‘Your terms are certainly reason- 
able,” replied Wolcott, “but there 
are still obstacles in the way. In the 
first place, I am the head of a Shake- 
spearian combination, and J must not 
take on any new, popular dramas, 
even if there is money inthem. Iam 
going to succeed or fail as a Shake- 
spearian actor.” 

‘“Oh, of course, of course,” replied 
Jim, buoyantly. “If you think I 
shall interfere with you in any way, 
you are making a mistake.” 

“Another thing,’ continued the 
actor, with a smile, “I am not going 
to descend to popular advertising. 
This is the Gerald Wolcott Company, 
and not a circus.”’ 

‘‘T quite understand, and nothing 
will be done that you can object to ; 
still, I should like to have some in- 
fluence in the arranging of the plays.”’ 

‘“ Ah,” said the actor, freezing 
again. 

‘*'You don’t like that, but, never- 
theless, I submit that great as Hamlet 
undoubtedly is, it isn’t what you 
would call a cheerful play.” 

‘* No, it is not.” 

‘“There is too much murder and 
general gloom about it. A_ tired 
business man, when he goes to the 
theatre, wants something to brighten 
him up; therefore he goes to the 
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Carleton Comedy Company, and 
takes his wife with him. Now I 
propose to leave ‘ Hamlet,’ until 
Saturday night, when the business 
-man has Sunday to recover. We can 
open with ‘As You Like It.’ You 
wouldn’t object to that, would you, 
Mr. Wolcott?” ~— 

‘** Oh, no.” 

“Very well; that is settled. Do 
you regularly engage a wrestler, or 
'do you secure one when you need 
one ?” 

‘We secure a wrestler when we 


need one, but I am not going to. 


change ‘As You Like It’ into a 
wrestling match, you know.” 

“Of course not,” said Gourley 
soothingly. “Then it is a. bar- 
gain?” 

The actor siniled: a discouraged 
smile as he shook hands with Gourley, 
and after the enthusiastic man had 
gone, remembered that he had not 
even asked him his name. 

When Gourley entered the office of 
the Daily Gazette, a friend shouted : 


‘Where did you spring from, 
Gourley ? Coming on the paper 
again?” 


“No,” replied Gourley. ‘“ I’m ad- 
vance agent for the Gerald Wolcott 
Combination.” 

“Oh, Wolcott’s no good—doesn’t 
draw.” 

** That is truth to a certain extent. 
I haven’t had any salary from him 
since I began.” 

“* Then why don’t you join the staff 

of some paper ? ” 
» “It’s about that I wanted fon: see 
you. The fact is, I want to put up 
a little game on “Wolcott, who is a 
haughty beggar. You’d think he 
owned the earth, yet he can’t draw a 
paying house.” 

‘“What’s your game ?”’ asked the 
other, alert for anything new. 

‘* You see, Wolcott opens next week 
in‘ As You Like It.’ Inthe beginning 
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of this play there is a wrestling 
scene, you know.” 
‘IT didn’t know,” 
other. 
‘Well, it is there, just the same. 
Of course, Wolcott is an actor, of 


replied the 


‘sorts, and he doesn’t know anything 


about wrestling, so it’s usually a very 
poor scene. The engaged wrestler 
comes up, Orlando clenches him, 
turns him over gently, and on to the 
floor with him. I am going to en- 
gage a real wrestler ; I wish you could 
recommend me a good rough and 
tumble wrestler, who would simply 
throw Wolcott over his head and 
paralyse the play. It would be great 


‘fun for the audience.”’ 


‘Tommy Sloan’s your man,” said 
the other, with enthusiasm. 

The two went out together to the 
haunt of Tommy Sloan. They picked 
up two or three congenial spirits on 
the way, to whom the plot was con- 
fidentially disclosed. 

‘Tommy Sloan can’t throw any- 
thing,’’ said one contemptuously. 
‘“‘ Jack Bond is your man, he would 
toss Wolcott in fine style.”’ 

‘* Jack!” said another, in scorn. 

‘«Let us organise a wrestling match 
here, between Bond and Sloan, and 
the man that wins shall tackle 
Gerald Wolcott,” proposed Gourley. 
‘““Of course you'll keep quiet about 
this,” he concluded. 

“Oh, of course, of course,” they all 
said, unanimously. 

There was a good audience to see 
the match between Tommy Sloan and 
Jack Bond, and Tommy quite 
justified the sporting editor’s predic- 
tion, throwing Bond twice consecu- 
tively ; not, however, without some 
difficulty. Sloan accepted the posi- 
tion of wrestler in ‘‘ As You Like It,”’ 
and Gourley delivered a short address, 
stating the situation, and asking them 
all to keep silent about it. 

For a_ secret, the matter was 
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men struggled up and down the stage, 
the other actors pressed back against 
the scenery to be out of the way. But 
Wolcott was out of practice, and his 
wind was not as sound as it had been 
years before, and after a most severe 
tussle that brought beads of sweat on 
his brow, he found himself down on 
one knee, and Sloan pressing him hard 
to lay him over backward prone on the 
boards. In the storm of applause, 
Wolcott was enabled to speak to his 
opponent unheard by any of the 
audience, 

“Look here, my man,” he said, in 
quick gasps, “you are not to throw 
me, you know; I’m to throw you.” 

‘* Well, do it, then,”’ replied Sloan, 
between his set teeth. | 

‘“QOh, that’s it, is it?” growled 
Wolcott, then his old trick came back 
to him. He whipped out sideways, 
almost from under Sloan, whirled him 
round in transit, and down went 
Sloan’s broad back on the boards, 
Wolcott.standing erect over the pros- 
trate body with heaving chest. The 
audience rose and cheered. Never 
before had Shakespeare been so en- 
thusiastically received, and the frantic 
applause saved the breakin the play, 
for the Duke Frederic, standing with 
his back against the painted canvas 
forest, was so astounded at the contest 
that he forgot he had to cry “No 
more, no more,”’ until a sharp whisper 
from Wolcott reminded him, and then 
the audience having calmed down, 
could not but laugh when Wolcott 
himself said: ‘* Yes, I beseech your 
grace, I am not yet well breathed,” 
because it was quite palpable from 
his heavy breathing that he was as 
near done out as any man could well 
be. Then, when the Duke, bending 
over the prostre*e man, said : 
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‘** How dost thou, Charles ?”’ there 
was truth in the other actor’s re- 
sponse, ** He cannot speak, my lord.” 

It was announced in the papers 
that because of the numerous dis- 
appointments, “As You Like It” 
would be repeated on Tuesday and 


‘Wednesday. Asa matter of fact, this 


play occupied the boards for some 
time, Tommy Sloan and Jack Bond 
taking the part of Charles on 
alternate nights, always doing their 
best, but always being thrown. 

And thus Gourley, prince of agents, 
worked up local pride in every town 
they visited, and Gerald Wolcott came 
at last to be not only a rich man, 
but a magnificent actor as well. 

His admirers may say what they 
like—I am one of them myself—but 
it seems to me it is an indication of 
his unbounded conceit or else a slur 
on his intelligence, that never did he 
suspect the game that Gourley was 
playing. | 

When the mercurial Gourley came 


to the actor and said he had concluded 


to leave business management and 
take up his old newspaper duties, the 
actor looked at him with a kindly 
gleam in his eye. 

*“No, you don’t,” he said, whereat 
Gourley smiled. ‘“ You’ve been the 
making of me somehow, and you must 
stick by me.” 

And stick by him Gourley did until 
the actor’s sudden death on the stage. 
And thus he came to write Gerald 
Wolcott’s biography, and I have no 
doubt it was at Wolcott’s request that 
he left out of the book all reference 
to wrestling. But I hold it should be 
written if only to do justice to a man 
ever kindly to others, although I can- 
not tell the incidents as graphically 
as Gourley himself would have done. 
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stucco walls,with a brown stone slating 
on the roofs, which tone well together, 
and the chimneys are built of a 
brownish red brick, harmonising with 
the stone roofing. 

The garden promises well. As the 
whole site is less than two acres, the 
treatment is simple, and no attempt 
has been made to get too much out 
of it. A terrace surrounds the house 
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of the entrance front, and the appear- 
ance of the other front of the house is 
indicated in my bird’s-eye view, but 
one of the best results is looking down 
the pathway from the pond directly 
towards the south front. 

Such a modest home as this by 
Mr. Stanley Hamp, F.R.I.B.A., is 
just a matter of everyday practice 
in the office of a capable architect, 


PLAN OF THE GARDEN, 


on two sides, and below this on the 
south side there is a stone pond, with 
stone flagging round and down from 
the terrace. Pergolas cover the long 
paths which lead across the ground 
to two garden houses which will form 
pleasant features from the house. 
To illustrate the effect of the group, 
I have given sketches from each end 


and as such itissatisfactory evidence 
enough in its general result that 
it comes from a real belief in the 
best qualities of English domestic . 
art. At least we feel in such a home 
there is no attempt to give effect by 
meretricious means, no playing to the 
gallery, and no parade of either good 
or bad qualities } 
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which, although enviable, had its 
drawbacks. | 

His rank in the navy was such that 
it entitled him to no consideration 
whatever, but, unfortunately for his 


own popularity, De Lambelle had a> 


method of giving force to his sug- 
gestions. His father was a very big 
man in the French Government. He 
was so big a man that he could send 
a censure to the commander of a 
squadron in the navy, and the com- 
mander dare not talk back. It takes 
a very big man indeed to do this, and 
that was the elder De Lambelle’s size. 
But then it was well known that 
the elder De Lambelle was an easy- 
going man who loved comfort, and 
did not care to trouble himself too 
much about the navy in his charge, 
and so when there was trouble, young 
De Lambelle got the ,credit of it; 
consequently, the love of the officers 
did not flow out to him. 

Often young De Lambelle’s idiotic 
impetuosity gave colour to these 
suspicions. For instance, there is 
the well-known Toulon incident. In 
a heated controversy young De 
Lambelle had claimed that the firing 
of the French ironclads was some- 
thing execrable, and that the whole 
fleet could not hold their own at the 
cannon with any ten of the British 
navy. Some time after, the naval 
officers learned that the Government 
at Paris was very much displeased 
with the inaccurate gun practice of 
the fleet, and the hope was expressed 
that the commander would see his 
way to improving it. Of course, the 
officers could do nothing but gnash 
their teeth, try to shoot better, and 
hope for a time to come when the 
Government then in power would 
be out, and they could find some 
tangible pretence for hanging young 
De Lambelle from the yard-arm. 

All this has only a remote bearing 
upon this story, but we now come 
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to a matter on which the story sinks 
or swims. De Lambelle had a secret 
—not such a secret as is common in 
Parisian life, but one entirely credit- 
able to him. It related to an in- 
vention intended to increase the 
efficiency of the French army. The 
army being a branch of the defences 
of his country with which De Lam- 
belle had nothing whatever to do, his 
attention naturally turned towards 
it. He spoke of this invention, once, 
to a friend, a lieutenant in the army, 
expecting to get some _ practical 
suggestions. He never mentioned it 
again to anyone. 

‘ It is based on the principle of the 
umbrella,” he said to his frend; 
‘in fact, it was the umbrella that 
suggested it to me. If it could be 
made very light, so as not to add 
seriously to the impedimenta at 
present carried by the soldier, it 
seems to me it would be exceedingly 
useful. Instead of being circular as 
an umbrella is, it must be oblong with 
sharp ends. It would have to be 
arranged so as to be opened and 
closed quickly, with the cloth thin, 
but impervious to water. When the 
army reached a river each soldier 
could open this, place it in the water, 
enter it with some care, and then 
paddle himself across with the butt- 
end of his gun, or even with a light 
paddle, if the carrying of it added 
but little to the weight, thus saving 
the building of temporary bridges. 
It seems to me such an invention 
ought to be of vast use in a forced 
march. Then at night it might be 
used as a sort of tent, or in a heavy 
rain it would form a temporary 
shelter. What do you think of the 
idea?” 7 

His friend had listened with half- 
closed eyes. He blew a_ whiff of 
cigarette smoke from his nostrils, 
and answered : 

‘It is wonderful, De Lambelle,” he 
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Said drawlingly. ‘“‘ Its possibilities are 
vast—more so than even you appear 
to think. It would be very useful 
in our Alpine corps as well.” 

““T am glad you think so. 
why there ?”’ 

** Well, you see, if the army reached 
a high peak looking into a deep 
valley, only to be reached over 
an imaccessible precipice, all the army 
would have to do would be to spread 
out your superb invention and use 
it as a parachute. The sight of the 


But 


army of France gradually floating 


down into the valley would be so 
ternfying to the nations of Europe, 
that I imagine no enemy would wait 
for a gun to be fired. De Lambelle, 
your invention will immortalise you, 
and immortalise the French army.” 

Young De Lambelle waited to hear 
no more, but turned on his heel and 
strode away. 

This conversation caused young 
De Lambelle to make two resolutions ; 
first, to mention his scheme to no 
one ; second, to persevere and perfect 
his invention, thus causing confusion 
to the scoffer. There were several 
sub-resolutions dependent on these 
two. . He would not enter a club, he 
would abjure society, he would not 
speak to a woman—he would, in 
short, be a hermit until his invention 
stood revealed before an astonished 
world. | 

All of which goes to show that 
young De Lambelle was not the con- 
ceited, meddlesome fop his acquaint- 
ances thought him. But in the large 
and small resolutions he did not 
deduct the ten per cent. for the un- 
known quantity. 

Where ? That was the question. 
De Lambelle walked up and down 
his room, and thought it out. A 
large map of France was spread on 
the table. Paris and the environs 
thereof were manifestly impossible. 
He needed a place of seclusion. He 
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needed a stretch of water. Where, 
then, should be the spot to which 
coming generations would point and 
say, “ Here, at this place, was per- 
fected De Lambelle’s celebrated para- 
chute-tent-bateau invention.” 

No, not parachute. Hang the para- 
chute!. That was the scoffing lieu- 
tenant’s word. De Lambelle paused 
for a moment to revile his folly in 
making a confidant of any army man. 

There was a sufficiency of water 


around the French coast, but it was 


too cold at that season of the year 
to experiment in the north and east. 
There was left the Mediterranean. 
He thought rapidly of the different 
delightful spots along the Riviera— 
Cannes, St. Raphael, Nice, Monte 
Carlo—but all of these were too 
public and too much thronged with 
visitors. The name of the place 
came to him suddenly, and, as he 
stopped his march to and fro, De 
Lambelle wondered why it had not 
suggested itself to him at the very 
first. Hyéres! It seemed to have 
been planned in the Middle Ages for 
the perfecting of just such an in- 
vention. It was situated two or 
three miles back from the sea, the 
climate was perfect, there was no 
marine parade, the sea coast was 
lonely, and the bay sheltered by the 
islands. It was an ideal spot. 

De Lambelle easily secured leave 
of absence. Sons of fathers high up 
in the service of a grateful country 
seldom have any difficulty about a 
little thing like that. He purchased 
a ticket for that leisurely train which 
the French with their delicious sense 
of humour call the ‘‘ Rapide,” and 
in due time found himself with his 
various belongings standing on the 
station platform at Hyeres. 

Few of us are as brave as we thinx« 
ourselves. De Lambelle flinched when 
the supreme moment came, and per- 
haps that is why the gods punished 


$32 
him. He had resolved to go to one 
of the country inns at Carqueyranne 
on the coast, but this was in a heroic 
mood when the _ lieutenant had 
laughed at his project. Now in a 
cooler moment he thought of the 
cuisine of Carqueyranne and shud- 
dered. There are sacrifices which no 
man should be called upon to endure, 
so the naval officer hesitated, and at 
last directed the porter to put his 
luggage on the top of the Costebelle 
Hotel “* bus.”’ There would be society 
at the hotel, it is true, but he could 
avoid it, while if he went to the rural 
tavern he could not avoid the cooking. 
Thus he smothered his conscience. 
Lunch at Costebelle seemed to justify 
his choice of an abiding place. The 
surroundings of the hotel were dan- 
gerously charming to a man whose 
natural inclination was toward in- 
dolent enjoyment. It was a place 
to “‘ Loaf and invite your soul,” as 
Walt Whitman phrases it. Lambelle, 
who was there incognito, for he 
had temporarily dropped the “ De,”’ 
strolled towards the sea in the after- 
noon, with the air of a man who has 
nothing on his mind. No one to see 
him would have suspected he was 
the future Edison of France. When 
he reached the coast at the ruins of 
the ancient Roman naval station 
called Pomponiana, he smote his 
thigh with joy. He had forgotten 
that at this spot there had been 
erected a number of little wooden 
houses, each larger than a bathing- 
machine and smaller than a cottage, 
which were used in summer by the 
good people of Hyéres, and in winter 
were silently vacant. The largest of 
these would be exactly the place for 
him, and he knew he would have no 
difficulty in renting it for a month or 
two. Here, he could bring down his 
half-finished invention ; here, work at 
it all day unmolested ; and here test its 
sailing qualities with no onlookers. 
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He walked up the road, and hailed 
the ancient ’bus which jogs along 
between Toulon and Hyéres by way 
of the coast; mounted beside the 
driver, and speedily got information 
about the owner of the cottages at 
Pomponiana. 

As he expected, he had no difficulty 
in arranging with the proprietor for 
the largest of the little cottages, but 
he thought he detected a slight de- 
pression on the right eyelid as that 
person handed him the key. Had 
the owner suspected his purpose, 
he asked himself anxiously, as he 
drove back from the town to Coste- 
belle. Impossible. He felt, how- 
ever, that he could not be too secret 
about his intentions. He had heard 
of inventors being forestalled just at 
the very moment of success. , 

He bade the driver wait, and placed 
that part of his luggage in the cab 
which consisted of his half-finished 
invention and the materials for com- 
pleting it. Then he drove to the 
coast, and after placing the packages 
on the ground, paid and dismissed the 
man. When the cab was out of 
sight, he carried the things to the 
cottage and locked them in. His 
walk up the hill to the hotel rendered 
the excellent dinner provided doubly 
attractive. 

Next morning he was early at 
work, and speedily began to realise 
how many necessary articles he had 
forgotten at Paris. He hoped he 
would be able to get them at Hyéres, 
but his remembrance of the limited 
resources of the town made him 
somewhat doubtful. The small win- 
dows on each side gave him scarcely 
enough light, but he did not open 
the door, fearing the curiosity of a 
chance passer-by.- One cannot be 
too careful in maturing a _ great 
invention. 

Lambelle had been at work for 
possibly an hour and a half, when 
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box was nothing to him; of course 
not. He waved her aside and turned 
to his work. He had lost enough of 


time as it was; he would lose no’ 


more. 

Although armed with this heroic 
resolution, his task somehow did not 
seem so interesting as before, and 
he found himself listening now and 
then for the siren’s song. He drama- 
tised imaginary situations, which is 
always bad for practical work. He 
saw the frail craft shattered or over- 
turned, and beheld himself bravely 
buffeting the waves rescuing the 
fair girl. Then he remembered 
with a sigh that he was not a good 
swimmer. Possibly she was more 
at home in the waves than he was. 
Those English seemed on such terms 
of comradeship with the sea. 

At last, intuition rather than hear- 
ing told him she had returned. He 
walked on tip-toe to the dingy 
window. She was pulling the light 
canoe up from the water. Hechecked 
his impulse to offer assistance. When 
the girl sprang lightly up the bank, 
Lambelle sighed and concluded he 
had done enough work for the day. 
As he reached the road, he noticed 
that the figure in the distance 
did not take the way to the hotel, 
but towards one of the neighbouring 
chateaux. 

In the afternoon, Lambelle worked 
long at his invention, and made pro- 
gress. He walked back to his hotel 
with the feeling of self-satisfaction 
which indolent men have on those 
rare occasions when they are in- 
dustrious. He had been uninter- 
rupted, and his resolutions were again 
heroic. What had been done one 
afternoon might be done all after- 
noons. He would think no more of 
the vision he had seen, and he would 
work only after lunch, thus avoiding 
the necessity of revealing himself, 
or of being a concealed watcher of 
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her actions. Of course she came 
always in the morning, for the 
English are a methodical people, and 
Lambelle was so learned in their 
ways that he knew what they did 
one day they were sure to do the next. 
An extraordinary nation, Lambelle 
said to himself with a shrug of his 
shoulders, but then of course, we 
cannot all be French. 

It is rather a pity that temptation 
should step in just when a man has 
made up his mind not to deviate 
from a certain straight line of con- 
duct. There was to be a ball that 
night at the big hotel. Lambelle had 
refused to have anything to do with 
it. He had renounced the frivolities 
of life. He was there for rest, quiet, 
and study. He was adamant. That 
evening the invitation was again 
extended to him, the truth being 
that there was a scarcity of young 
men, as is usually the case at such 
functions. Lambelle was about to 
re-state his objections to frivolity 
when through the open door he 
caught a glimpse of two of the 
arriving guests ascending the stair. 
The girl had on a long opera cloak 
with some fluffy white material round 
the neck and down the front. A 
filmy lace arrangement rested lightly 
on her fair hair. It was the lady 
of the canoe—glorified. Lambelle 
wavered and was lost. He rushed to 
his room and donned his war paint. 
Say what you like, evening dress 
improves the appearance of a man. 
Besides this, he had resumed the De 
once more, and his back was naturally 
straighter. De Lambelle looked well. 

They were speedily introduced, of 
course. De Lambelle took care of 
that, and the manager of. the ball 
was very grateful to him for coming, 
and for looking so nice. There was 
actually an air of distinction about 
De Lambelle. She was the Hon. 


Margaret Stansby, he learned. 
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shone brightly. He had some little 
difficulty in getting seated, but he 
was elated to find that his invention 
answered all expectations. As he 
went further out he noticed a great 
buoy floating a long distance away. 
His evil genius suggested that it 
would be a good thing to paddle 
out to the buoy and back. Many 
men can drink champagne and 
show no sign, but few can drink 


success and remain sober. The 
eccentric airs assumed by noted 
authors prove the truth of this. De 


Lambelle was drunk, and never sus- 
pected it. The tide, what little there 
is of it in the Mediterranean, -helped 
him, and even the gentle breeze blew 
from the shore. He had some doubts 
as to the wisdom of his course before 
he reached the gigantic red buoy, 
but when he turned around and saw 
the appalling distance to the coast he 
shuddered. | 

The great buoy was of iron, ap- 
parently boiler plate, and there were 
rings fastened to its side. It was 
pear-shaped, with the point in the 
water, fastened to a chain that 
evidently led to an anchor. He 
wondered what it was for. As he 
looked up it was moved by some 
unseen current, and rolled over as if 
bent on the destruction of his craft. 
Forgetting himself, he sprang up to 
ward it off, and instantly one foot 
went through the thin waterproof 
that formed the bottom and sides of 
his boat. He found himself strug- 
gling in the water almost before he 
realised what had happened. Kick- 
ing his foot free from the entangle- 
ment that threatened to drag him 
under, he saw his invention slowly 
settle down through the clear, green 
water. He grasped one of the rings 
of the buoy, and hung there for a 
moment to catch his breath and con- 
sider his position. He rapidly came 
to the conclusion that it was not a 
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pleasant one, but further than that 
he found it difficult to go. Attempt- 
ing to swim ashore would.be simply 
one form of suicide. The thing to do 
was evidently to get on top of the 
buoy, but he realised that if he tried 
to pull himself up by the mings it 
would simply roll him under. He 
was surprised to find, however, that 
such wasnot thecase. He had under- 
estimated both its size and its weight. 

He sat down on top of it and 
breathed heavily after his exertions, 
gazing for a few moments at the 
vast expanse of shimmering blue 
water. It was pretty, but dis- 
couraging. Not even a fishing-boat 
was in sight, and he was in a position 
where every prospect pleases,. and 
only man is in a vile situation. The 
big iron island had an uncomfortable 
habit every now and then of lounging 
partly over to one side or the other, 
so that De Lambelle had to scramble 
this way or that to keep from falling 
off. He vaguely surmised that his 
motions on these occasions lacked 
dignity. The hot sun began to dry 
the clothes on his back, and he felt 
his hair become crisp with salt. He 
recollected that swimming should be 
easy here, for he was on the saltest 
portion of the saltest open sea in the 
world. Then his gaze wandered over 
the flat lands about Les Salins, where 
acres of ground were covered arti- 
ficially with Mediterranean water, so 
that the sun may evaporate it, and 
leave the coarse salt used by the 
fishermen of the coast. He did not 
yet feel hungry, but he thought with 
regret of the good dinner which would 
be spread at the hotel that evening, 
when, perhaps, he would not be 
there. 

He turned himself around and 
scanned the distant Islands of Gold, 
but there was as little prospect of 
help from that quarter as from 
the mainland. Becoming more 
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accustomed to the swaying of the big 
globe, he stood up. What a fool he 
had been to come so far! He used 
French words between his teeth that 
sounded terse and emphatic. Still, 
there was little use thinking of that. 
Here he was, and here he would stay, 
as a President of his country had 
onceremarked. The irksomeness and 
restraint of his position began to 
wear on his nerves, and he cried 
aloud for something—anything—to 
happen rather than what he was 
enduring. 

Something happened. 

From between the islands there 
slowly appeared a great modern 
French ship of war, small in the 
distance. Hope lighted up the face 
of De Lambelle. She must pass near 
enough to enable his signalling to be 
seen by the lookout. Heavens ! how 
leisurely she moved! Then a second 
war vessel followed the first into view, 
' and finally a third. The three came 
slowly along in stately procession. 
De Lambelle removed his coat and 
waved it up and down to attract 
attention. So intent was he upon 
this that he nearly lost his footing, 
and, realising that the men-of-war 
were still too far away, he desisted. 
He sat down as his excitement abated, 
- and watched their quiet approach. 
Once it seemed to him they had 
stopped, and he leaned forward, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and 
watched them eagerly. They were 
just moving—that was all. 

Suddenly from the black side of 
the foremost battle-ship there rolled 
upward a cloud of white smoke, 
obscuring the funnels and the rigging, 
thinning out into the blue sky over 
the topmasts. After what seemed 
a long interval the low, dull roar of a 
cannon reached him, followed by 
the echo from the high hills of the 
island, and later by the fainter re- 
echo from the mountains on the main- 
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land. This depressed De Lambelle, 
for, if the ships were out for practice, 
the obscuring smoke around them 
would make the seeing of his signal- 
ling very improbable ; and then that 
portion of the fleet might return the 
way it came, leaving him in his pre- 
dicament. From the second iron- 
clad arose a similar cloud, and this 
time far to his left there spurted up 
from the sea a jet of water, waving 
in the air like a plume for a moment, 
then dropping back in a shower on 
the ruffied surface. 

The buoy was a target ! 

As De Lambelle realised its use, he 
felt that uncomfortable creeping of 
the scalp which we call the hair 
standing on end. The third cannon 
sent up its cloud, and De Lambelle’s 
eyes extended at what they saw. 
Coming directly towards him was a 
cannon ball, skipping over the water 
like a thrown pebble. His experi- 
ence in the navy—at Paris—had 
never taught him that such a thing 
was possible. He slid down flat on 
the buoy, till his chin rested on the 
iron, and awaited the shock. A 
hundred yards from him the ball 
dipped into the water and disap- 
peared. He found that he had in- 
effectually tried to drive his nails 
into the boiler plate until his fingers’ 
ends were sore. He stood up and 
waved his arms, but the first vessel 
fired again, and the ball came shriek- 
ing over him so low that he intuitively 
ducked his head. Like a pang of 
physical pain, the thought darted 
through his brain that he had insti- 
gated a censure on the bad firing of 
these very boats. Doubtless they 
saw a man on the buoy, but as no 
man had any business there, the 
knocking of him off by a cannon ball 
would be good proof of accuracy of 
aim. The investigation which fol- 
lowed would be a feather in the cap 
of. the officer in charge, whatever the 
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verdict. De Lambelle, with some- 
thing like a sigh, more than suspected 
that his untimely death would not 
cast irretrievable gloom over the fleet. 

Well, a man has to die but once, 
and there is little use in making a fuss 
over the inevitable. He would: meet 
his fate calmly and as a Frenchman 
should, with his face to the guns. 
There was a tinge of regret that there 
would be no witness to his heroism. 
It is always pleasant on such occa- 
sions to have a war correspondent, 
or at least a reporter, present. It is 
best to be as comfortable as possible 
under any circumstances, so De 
Lambelle sat down on the spheroid 
and let his feet dangle towards the 
water. The great buoy for some 
reason floated around until it pre- 
sented its side to the ships. . None 
of the balls came so near as those 
first fired—perhaps because of the 
accumulated smoke. New features 
of the situation continued to present 
themselves to De Lambelle as he sat 
there. The firing had been going on 
for some time before he reflected 
that if a shot punctured the buoy it 
would fill and sink. Perhaps their 
orders were to fire until the buoy 
disappeared. There was little com- 
fort in this suggestion. 

Firing had ceased for some minutes 
before he noticed the fact. A bank 
of thinning smoke rested on the water 
between the buoy and the ships. 
He saw the ironclads move ponderous- 
ly around and steam through this 
bank turning broadside on again in 
one, two, three, order. He watched 
the evolution with his chin resting 
on his hands, not realising that the 
moment for signalling had come. 
When the idea penetrated his some- 
what dazed mind, he sprang to his 
feet, but his opportunity had gone. 
The smoke of the first gun rose in 
the air, there was a clang of iron on 
iron, and De Lambelle found himself 
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whirling in space—then sinking in 
the sea. Coming breathless to the 
surface, he saw the buoy revolving 
slowly, and a deep dinge in its side 
seemed to slide over its top and 
disappear into the water, showing 
where the shot had struck. The 
second boat did not fire, and he knew 
that they were examining the buoy 
with their glasses. He swam around 
to the other side, intending to catch 
a ring and have it haul him up where 
he could be seen. Before he reached 
the place the buoy was at rest again, 
and as he laboriously climbed on top 
more dead than alive, the second 
ship opened fire. He lay down at 
full length exhausted, and hoped if. 
they were going to hit they would hit 
quick. Life was not worth having on 
these conditions. He felt the hot sun 
on his back, and listened dreamily 
to the cannon. Hope was gone, and 
he wondered at himself for feeling a 
remote rather than an active interest © 
in his fate. He thought of himself 
as somebody else, and felt a vague 
impersonal pity. He criticised the 
random firing, and suspected the hit 
was merely a fluke. When his back 
was dry he rolled lazily over and lay 
gazing up at the cloudless sky. For 
greater comfort he placed his hands 
beneath his head. The sky faded, 
and a moment’s unconsciousness inter- 
vened. 

‘ This won’t do,” he cried, shaking 
himself. “If I fall asleep I shall roll 
off.” 

He sat up again, his joints stiff 
with his immersion, and watched the 
distant ironclads. He saw with lan- 
guid interest a ball strike the water, 
take a new flight, and plunge into the 
sea far to the right. He thought 
that the vagaries of cannon balls at 
sea would make an interesting study. 

“Are you injured ? ” cried a clear 
voice behind him. 

“ Mon Dieu!” shouted the young 
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man in a genuine fright, as he sprang 
to his feet. 

“* Oh, I beg pardon,” as if a rescuer 
need apologise, “I thought you were 
M. De Lambelle.”’ 

“I am De Lambelle.”’ 

“Your hair is grey,” she said in an 
awed whisper ; then added, “‘ and no 
wonder.” : 

“* Mademoiselle,” replied the 
stricken young man, placing his hand 
on his heart, “itis needless to deny— 
I do not deny—that I was frightened 
—but—TI did not think—not so much 
as that. I regret.. It is so—so— 
theatrical—I am deeply sorrowful.” 

‘*“ Please say no more, but come 
quickly. Can you come down? Step 
exactly in the middle of the canoe. 
Be careful—it is easily upset—and 
sit down at once. That was very 
nicely done.” 

** Mademoiselle, allow me at least 
to row the boat.” 

“It is paddling, and you do not 
understand it. I do. Please do not 
speak until we are out of range. I 
am horribly frightened.”’ 

“You are very, very brave.”’ 

** Hs—s—sh !” ° 

Miss Stansby wielded the double- 
bladed paddle in a way a Red Indian 
might have envied. Once she uttered 
a little feminine shriek as a cannon 
ball plunged. into the water behind 
them; but as they got further away 
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from the buoy those on the ironclads 
appeared to notice that a boat was 
within range, and the firing ceased. 

Miss Stansby looked fixedly at the 
solemn young man sitting before her ; 
then placed her paddle across the 
canoe, bent over it, and laughed. 
De Lambelle saw the reaction had 
come. Hesaid sympathetically :—- 

‘* Ah, Mademoiselle, do not, I beg. 
All danger is over, I think.” 

“IT am not frightened, don’t think 
it,’ ’ she cried, flashing a look of 
defiance at him, and forgetting her 
admission of fear a moment before. 
‘* My father was‘an Admiral. I am 
laughing at my mistake. It is salt.” 

- “What is °?”’ asked her. astonished 
passenger. 

“In your hair.” 

He ran his fingers through his hair, 
and the salt rattled down tod the 
bottom of the canoe. There was 
something of relief in his laugh. 

* * * * * 

De Lambelle always believes the 
officers on board the gunboats recog- 
nised him. When it was known in 
Paris that he was to be married to 
the daughter of an English Admiral, 
whom rumour said he had bravely 
saved from imminent peril, the army 
lieutenant remarked that she could 
never have heard him speak her 
language—which, as we know, is 
not true. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


By WILFRED MARSHALL 


Illustrated by “ Balbus” 


HEN Squire Heaton’s only 
W son went wrong, the squire 
raged, as was natural. He 

was one of a long line of 
hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard- 
swearing squires, and it was madden- 
ing to think that his only son should 
deliberately take to books and cold 
water, when there was manly sport on 
the country-side and old wine in the 
cellar. Yet before now such blows 
have descended upon deserving men, 
and they have to be borne as best they 
may. Squire Heaton bore it badly, 
and when his son went off on 
a Government scientific expedition 
around the world, the squire drank 
harder and swore harder than ever, 
but never mentioned the boy’s name. 


Two years after, young Heaton re-— 


turned, but the doors of the Hall were 
closed against him. He had no 
mother to plead for him, although it 
was not likely that would have made 
any difference, for the squire was not 
a man to be appealed to and swayed 
this way or -that. He took his 
hedges, his drinks, and his course in 
life straight. The young man went to 
India, where he was drowned. As 
there 1s no mystery in this matter, it 
may as well be stated here that young 
Heaton ultimately returned to Eng- 
land, as drowned men have ever been 
in the habit of doing, when their 
return will mightily inconvenience 
innocent persons who have taken their 
places. It is a disputed question 
whether the sudden disappearance of 
a man, or his reappearance after a 
lapse of years, is the more annoying. 

If the old squire felt remorse at the 
supposed death of his only son he did 


not show it. The hatred which had 
been directed against his unnatural 
offspring redoubled itself, and was 
bestowed on his nephew, David Allen, 
who was now the legal heir to the 
estate and its income. Allen was the 
impecunious son of the squire’s sister, 
who had married badly. It is hard to 
starve when one is heir to a fine 
property, but that is what David did, 
and it soured him. The Jews would 
not lend on the security—the son 
might return—so David Allen waited 
for a dead man’s shoes, impoverished 
and embittered. 

At last the shoes were ready for 
him to step into. The old squire 
died, as a gentleman should, of apo- 
plexy, in his armchair, with a decanter 
at his elbow; David Allen entered 
into his belated inheritance, and his 
first act was to discharge every ser- 
vant, male and female, about the 
place, and engage others who owed 
their situations to him alone. Then 
were the Jews sorry they had not 
trusted him. 

He was now rich, but broken in 
health, with bent shoulders, without 
a friend onthe earth. He was aman 
suspicious of all the world, and he had 
a furtive look over his shoulder as if 
he expected Fate to deal him a 
sudden blow—as, indeed, it did. 

It was a beautiful June day, when 
there passed the porter’s lodge and 
walked up the avenue to the main 
entrance of the Hall, a man whose 
face was bronzed by a torrid sun. He 
requested speech with the master, 
and was asked into a room to wait. 

At length David Allen shuffled in, 
with his bent shoulders, glaring at 
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Still, that’s neither here nor there. 
Choose three of your own friends. I 
will lay my proofs before them, and 
abide by their decision. Come, noth- 
ing could be fairer than that, now, 
could it?” , 

‘*Go to -the courts, I tell you.” 

‘Oh, certainly. But only as a last 
resort. No wise man goes to law if 
there is another course open. Yet 
what is the use of taking such an 
absutd position? You know I’m 
your cousin. [ll take you blindfold 
into every room in the place.” 

‘* Any discharged servant could do 
that. I have had enough of you. I 
am not aman to be blackmailed. Will 
you leave the house yourself, or shall 
I call the servants to put you out ? ”’ 


‘* T should be sorry to trouble you,” 


said Heaton, rising. ‘‘ That is your 
last word, I take it ? ”’ 

‘* Absolutely.” 

“Then good-bye. 
at Philippi.” 

Allen watched him disappear down 
the avenue, and it dimly occurred to 
him that he had not acted diplomatic- 
ally. 

Heaton went directly to lawyer 
Grey, and laid the case before him. 
He told the lawyer what his modest 
demands were, and gave instructions 
that if, at any time before the suit 
came off, his cousin would com- 
promise, an arrangenfent avoiding 
publicity should be arrived at. 

‘“ Excuse me for saying that looks 
like weakness,” remarked the lawyer. 

‘‘T know it does,’ answered Heaton. 
‘‘ But my case is so strong that I can 
afford to have it appear weak.”’ 

The lawyer shook his head. He 
knew how uncertain the law was. 
But he soon discovered that no com- 
promise was possible. 

The case came to trial, and the 
verdict was entirely in favour of 
Bernard Heaton. 

The pallor of death spread over the 
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sallow face of David Allen as he 
realized that he was once again a man 
without a penny or a foot of land. 
He left the court with bowed head, 
speaking no word to those who had 
defended him. Heaton hurried after’ 
him, overtaking him on the pavement. 

** T knew this had to be the result,”’ 
he said to the defeated man. “No 
other outcome was possible. I have 
no desire to cast you penniless into 
the street. What you refused to me 
I shall be glad to offer you. I will 
make the annuity a thousand pounds.” 

Allen, trembling, darted one look of 
malignant hate at his cousin. 

‘“'You successful scoundrel!” he 
cried. “You and your villainous 
confederate Grey. I tell you-——’’ 

The blood rushed to his mouth; 
he fell upon the pavement and died. 
One and the same day had robbed 
him of his land and his life. 

Bernard Heaton deeply regretted 
the tragic issue, but went on with his 
researches at the Hall, keeping much 
to himself. Lawyer Grey, who had 
won renown by his conduct of the 
celebrated case, was almost his only 
friend. Tohim Heaton partially dis- 
closed his hopes, told what he had 
learned during those years he had been 
lost to the world in India, and claimed 
that if he succeeded in combining the . 
occultism of the East with the science 
of the West, he would make for him- 
self a name of imperishable renown. 

The lawyer, a practical man of the 
world, tried to persuade Heaton to 
abandon his particular line of re- 
search, but without success. 

‘“No good can come of it,” said 
Grey. ‘India has spoiled you. Men 
who dabble too much in that sort of 
thing gomad. The brain isa delicate 
instrument. Do not trifle with it.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless,” persisted Heaton, 
‘the great discoveries of the twen- 
tieth century are going to be in that 
line, just as the great discoveries of 
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the nineteenth century have been in 
*the direction of electricity.” 

‘* The cases are not parallel. Elec- 
tricity is a tangible substance.” 

“Ts it? Then tell me what it is 
composed of ? We all know how it is 
generated, and we know partly what 
it will do, but what is it ?” 

“TI shall have to charge you six- 
and-eightpence for answering that 
question,”’ the lawyer had said with 
a laugh. ‘“‘ At any rate, there is a 
good deal to be discovered about 
electricity yet. Turn your attention 
to that and leave this Indian nonsense 
alone.”’. : 

Yet, astonishing as it may seem, 
Bernard Heaton, to his undoing, suc- 
ceeded, after many futile attempts— 


several times narrowly escaping death. 


Inventors and discoverers have to 
risk their lives as often as soldiers, 
with less chance of worldly glory. 

First his invisible excursions were 
confined to the house and his own 
grounds, then he went further afield, 
and to his intense astonishment one 
day he met the spirit of the man who 
hated him. | 

‘ Ah,” said David Allen, “ you did 
not live long to enjoy your ill-gotten 
gains. 

‘* You are as wrong in this sphere of 
existence as you were in the other. 
I am not dead.” 

“Then why are you here, and in 
this shape ?” 

‘““T suppose there is no harm in 
telling you. What I wanted to dis- 
cover, at the time you would not give 
me a hearing, was how to separate 
the spirit from its servant, the body — 
that is, temporarily and not finally. 
My body is at this moment lying 
apparently asleep in a locked room in 
my house —one of the rooms I begged 
from you. In an hour or two I shall 
return and take possession of it.”’ 

‘* And how do you take possession 
of it and quit it ?”’ 
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Heaton, pleased to notice the 
absence of that rancour which had 
formerly been Allen’s most prominent 
characteristic, and feeling that any 
information given to a disembodied 
spirit was safe so far as the world was 
concerned, launched out on the sub- 
ject that possessed his whole mind. 

‘‘It is very interesting,” said Allen, 
when he had finished. 

And so they parted. 

David Allen at once proceeded to 
the Hall, which he had not seen since 
the day he left it to attend the trial. 
He passed quickly through the fami- 
liar apartments until he entered the 
locked room on the first floor of the 
south wing. There on the bed lay 
the body of Heaton, most of the 
colour gone from the face, but breath- 
ing regularly, if almost imperceptibly, 
like a mechanical wax-figure. 

. If a watcher had been in the room, 
he would have seen the colour slowly 
return to the face and the sleeper 
gradually awaken, at last rising from 
the bed. 

Allen, in the body of Heaton, at 
first felt very uncomfortable, as a man 
does who puts on an ill-fitting suit of 
clothes. The limitations caused by 
the wearing of a body also discom- 
moded him. He looked carefully 
around the room. It was plainly fur- 
nished. Adeskin the corner he found 
contained the MS. of a book prepared 
for the printer, all executed with the 
neat accuracy of a scientific man. 
Above the desk, pasted against the 
wall, was a sheet of paper headed : 

‘What to do if I am found here 
apparently dead.” Underneath were 
plainly written instructions. It was 
evident that Heaton had taken no one 
into his confidence. 

It is well if you go in for revenge to 
make it as complete as possible. Allen 
gathered up the MS., placed it in the 
grate, and set a match to it. Thus 
he at once destroyed his enemy’s 
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chances of posthumous renown, and 
also removed evidence that might, in 
certain contingencies, prove Heaton’s 
insanity. 

Unlocking the door, he proceeded 
down the stairs, where he met a 
servant, who told. him luncheon was 
ready. He noticed that the servant 
was one whom he had discharged, so 
he came to the conclusion that Heaton 
had taken back all the old retainers 
who had applied to him when the 
result of the trial became public. 
Before lunch was over, he saw that 
some of his own servants were also 
there still. 

“* Send the gamekeeper to me,” said 
Allen to the servant. 

Brown came in, who had been on the 
estate for twenty years continuously, 
with the exception of the few months 
after Allen had packed him off. 

** What pistols have I, Brown ? ” 

‘* Well, sir, there’s the old squire’s 
duelling pistols, rather out of date, 
sir; then your own pair and that 
American revolver.” 

‘* Ts the revolver in working order ?” 

“* Oh, yes, sir.” 

‘Then bring it to me and some 
cartridges.”’ 

When Brown returned with the 
revolver his master took it and exa- 
mined it. 

“Be careful, 
anxiously. 
cocker, sir.” 

“A what ?” 

“A self-cocking revolver, sir” 
trying to repress his astonishment at 
the question his master asked about a 
weapon with which he should have 
been familiar. 

“Show me what you mean,” said 
Allen, handing back the revolver. 

Brown explained that the mere 
pulling of the trigger fired the weapon. 

‘* Now shoot at the end window — 
never mind the glass. Don’t stand 
gaping at me; do as I tell you.” 


sir,’ said Brown 
“You know it’s a self- 
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Brown fired the revolver, and a 
diamond pane snapped out of the 
window. 

‘* How many times will that shoot 
without reloading ? ” 

** Seven times, sir. 

““Very good. Put in a cartridge 
for the one you fired and leave the 
revolver with me. Find out when 
there is a train to town, and let me 
know. 

It will be remembered that the 
dining-room incident was used at the 
trial, but without effect, as going to 
show that Bernard Heaton was in- 
sane. Brown also testified that there 
was something queer about his master 
that day. 

David Allen found all the money 
he neéded in the pockets of Bernard 
Heaton. He caught his train, and 
took a cab from the station directly 
to the law offices of Messrs. Grey, 
Leason, and Grey, anxious to catch 
the lawyer before he left for the 
day. | 

-The clerk sent up word that Mr. 
Heaton wished to see the senior Mr. 
Grey for a few moments. Allen was 
asked to walk up. 

‘You know the way, sir,” said the 
clerk. 

Allen hesitated. 

‘* Announce me, if you please.” 

The clerk, being well trained, 
showed no surprise, but led the visitor 
to Mr. Grey’s door. | 

‘* How are you, Heaton ? ”’ said the 
lawyer, cordially. “‘Take a chair. 
Where have you been keeping your- 
self this long time? How are the 
Indian experiments coming on ? ”’ 

‘* Admirably, admirably,” answered 
Allen. 

At the sound of his voice the lawyer 
looked up quickly, ‘then, apparently 
reassured, he said — 

““You’re not looking quite the 
same. Been keeping yourself too 
much indoors, I imagine. You ought 
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‘* You show more quickness than I 
expected of you,” said Allen. 

** Thanks,” rejoined Grey, although 
he said to himself, “‘ Heaton has gone 
mad : stark staring mad, as I expected 
he would. He is armed. The situa- 
tion is becoming dangerous. 
humour him.” 

“Thanks. And now may I ask 
what you propose todo? You have 
not come here for legal advice. You 
never, unluckily for me, were a client 
of mine.” 

‘“No. I did not come either to give 
ortakeadvice. Iam here, alone with 
you—you gave orders that we were 
not to be disturbed, remember—for 
the sole purpose of revenging myself 
on you and on Heaton. Now listen, 
for the scheme will commend itself to 
your ingenious mind. I shall murder 
you in this room. I shall then give 
myself up. I shall vacate this body 
in Newgate prison and your friend 
_ may then resume his tenancy or not 
as he chooses. He may allow the un- 
occupied body to die in the cell or he 
may take possession of it and be 
hanged for murder. Do you appre- 
ciate the completeness of my ven- 
geance on you both? Do you think 
your friend will care to put on his 
body again ? ” ; 

‘“It is a nice question,” said the 
lawyer, as he edged his chair imper- 
ceptibly along and tried to grope 
behind himself, unperceived by his 
visitor, for the electric button placed 
against the wall. ‘It is a nice ques- 
tion, and I would like to have time 
to consider it in all its bearings before 
I give an answer.” 

“You shall have all the time you 
care to allow yourself. JI am in no 
hurry, and I wish you to realize your 
situation as completely as_ possible. 
Allow me to say that the electric 
button is a little to the left and 
slightly above where you are feeling 
forit. I merely mention this because 


I must — 
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I must add, in fairness to you, 
that the moment you touch it, time 
ends as far as you are concerned. 
When you press the ivory button, I 
fire.” 

The lawyer rested his arms on the 
table before him, and for the first 
time a hunted look of alarm came into 
his eyes, which died out of them 
when, after a moment or two of in- 
tense fear, he regained possession of 
himself. 

“* T would like to ask you a question 
or two,” he said at last. 

‘* As many as you choose. 
no hurry, as I said before.” 

‘“* Tam thankful for your reiteration 
of that. The first question is, then : 
has a temporary residence in another 
sphere interfered in any way with 
your reasoning powers?” 

“IT think not.” 

‘* Ah, I had hoped that your appre- 
ciation of logic might have improved 
during your—well, let us say absence ; 
you were not very logical—not very 
amenable to reason, formerly.” 

‘* IT know you thought so.” 

““T did; so did your own legal 
adviser, by the way. Well, now let 
me ask why you are so _ bitter 
against me? Why not murder the 
judge who charged against you, or 
the jury that unanimously gave a 
verdict in our favour? I was merely 
an instrument, as were they.” 

‘Tt was your devilish trickiness 
that won the case.” 

‘* That statement 1s flattering but 
untrue. The case was its own best 
advocate. But you haven’t answered 
the question. Why not murder judge 
and jury?” 

‘“T would gladly do so if I had 
them in my power. You see, I am 
perfectly logical.” 

‘Quite, quite,” said the lawyer. 
‘‘T am encouraged to proceed. Now 
of what did my devilish trickiness 
rob you?” 


I am in 
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‘‘Of my property, and then of my 
life.” 

‘*] deny both allegations, but will, 
for the sake of the argument admit 
them for the moment. First, as to 
your property. It was a possession 
that might at any moment be jeo- 
pardized by the return of Bernard 
Heaton.” 

“By the real Bernard Heaton— 

es.” 

‘* Very well, then. As you are now 
repossessed of the property, and as 
you have the outward semblance of 
Heaton, your rights cannot be ques- 
tioned. As far as property is con- 
cerned you are now in an unassailable 
position where formerly you were in 
an assailable one. Do you follow 
me?” | 

‘* Perfectly.” | 

‘* We come (second) to the question 
of life. You then occupied a body 
frail, bent, and diseased, a body 
which, as events showed, gave way 
under exceptional excitement. You 
are now in a_ body strong and 
healthy, with, apparently, a long 
life before it. You admit the truth 
of all I have said on these two 
points ? ” 

‘“*T quite admit it.” 

‘* Then, tosumup, you are now in 
a better position — infinitely—both as 
regards life and property, than the 
one from which my malignity— 
ingenuity, I think was your word 
—ah, yes—trickiness—thanks—re- 
moved you. Now, why cut your career 
short ? Why murder me? Why not 
live out your life, under better 
conditions, in luxury and health, 
and thus be completely revenged 
on Bernard Heaton? If you are 
logical, now is the time to show 
it.” 
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Allen rose slowly, holding the 
pistol in his right hand. 

“You miserable scoundrel!” he - 
cried. ‘“‘ You pettifogging lawyer— 
tricky to the last! How gladly you 
would throw over your friend to pro- 
long your own wretched existence ! 
Do you think you are now talking to 
a biased judge and a susceptible, 
brainless jury ? Revenged on Heaton ! 


IT am revenged on him already. But 


part of my vengeance involves your 
death. Are you ready for it ?” 

Allen pointed the revolver at Grey, 
who had now also risen, his face ashen. 
He kept his eyes fastened on the man 
he believed to be mad. His hand 
crept along the wall. There was in- 
tense silence between them. Allen 
did not fire. Slowly the lawyer’s 
hand moved towards the electric 
button. At last he felt the ebony rim 
and his fingers quickly covered it.” In 
the stillness, the vibrating ring of an 
electric bell somewhere below was 
audible. Then the sharp crack of the 
revolver suddenly split the silence. 
The lawyer dropped on one knee, 
holding his arm in the air as if to 
ward off attack. Again the revolver 
rang out, and Grey plunged forward 
on his face. -The other five shots 
struck a lifeless body. 

A stratum of blue smoke hung 
breast high in the room as if it were 
the departing soul of the man who 
lay motionless on the floor. Outside 
were excited voices, and some one 
flung himself ineffectually against the 
stout locked door. 

Allen crossed the room, and, turning 
the key, flung open the door. “I 
have murdered your master,” he said, 
handing the revolver butt forward to 
the nearest man. “I give myself up. 
Go and get an officer.” 
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A VISIT TO NELLIE GREY 
By ROBERT BARR 


Oh, it’s my poor Nellie Grey ; they have taken 
hey away, 
And I'll never see my darling any more. 
They have taken her to Georgia, for to wear her 
life away | 
So farewell to the old Kentucky shore.— 
ANCIENT PLANTATION SONG. 


HIS is a story of affection— 
of unrequited love, and 
therefore you may suppose 
it to be sad, but I think, 

on the contrary, you will find the 
recital cheerful enough. Love that 
is. unreturned is generally looked 
upon as unsatisfactory, so possibly 
my experience is unique, for I do 
not even say, “‘ If she be not fair to 
me, what care I how fair she be! ”’ 
I care very much indeed, and always 
like to see her looking her best, 
despite the cool indifference with 
which she regards me, and_ has 
regarded me since first we met. 
She has had admirers without num- 
ber; I am merely one of the most 
insignificant of her victims, and 
perhaps the knowledge of my own 
unworthiness is in some measure a 
consolation, enabling me to offer my 
devotion without expecting any reci- 
procity of feeling. 

Great men have been in love with 
her, and have written great poems 
in her praise, so it is most unlikely 
that she will ever deign to read 
these lines, even if I sent her a 
marked copy of the IDLER, which 
I have nointention of doing. I don’t 
suppose any other woman in the 
world has had so much printed about 
her, has been so bepraised and 
comphmented. It is therefore little 
wonder that she regards all mankind 
as her legitimate prey. Yet no 
writer, however talented, has been 
able to do justice to her beauty ; 
to her majestic bearing; to her 
eternal calm; to the dignity that 
clothes her. It ss a pity that Shake- 


speare could not have met her, 
because his tribute might have been 
more nearly adequate, for “‘ age can- 
not wither, nor custom stale her 
infinite variety.” Or perhaps the 
impassioned Byron might have been 
the right man. Anyhow she has 
hitherto met no poet worthy of her. 

I often wonder what would have 
happened if it had been a case oi 
love at first sight on my part. I 
sometimes think that it was an in- 
stance of ‘“‘ He who will not when 
he may” ; but when I visit her— 
she always receives me graciously 
enough—I realise that her conduct 
would have been the same had my 
admiration been instantaneous in- 
stead of belated. Before my first 
visit I had heard so much about her 
that my imagination seemed to run 
ahead of the reality. At that time 
J knew little of the world, and I was 
foolish enough to believe that the 
European belles were more beautiful 
than this denizen of the Western 
forest. She was rather unsophisti- 
cated then, and had not adopted 
those artificial adornments, which 
later she indulged in. But even at 
that time fashion paid court to her, 
and she had her season like any 
London beauty. 

“When at last I met the beauties 
of the old world, I knew instantly 
I had underestimated the dazzling 
perfection of this siren of the new 
land. Too late I recognised my 
mistake in bestowing upon this un- 
tamed splendid creature such scant 
consideration during my first formal 
call upon her. Well do I remember 
the occasion of that first visit. It 
was a sultry dav in July, and I 
tramped miles along a dusty road to 
her home. She was dressed in 
fleecy white stuff, opaque but filmy 
thin, with a jacket of deep sea green, 
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while 6n her brow there glittered a 
head-dress of more colours than 
Joseph’s coat. I cannot describe 
a lady’s attire, but you will gather 
from my lame attempt that she paid 
no attention to the feminine fashions 
of Paris. She always had wild ideas 
regarding costume—in winter, for 
example, she arrays herself in pure 
white, muffling herself up until she 
looks like a great polar bear; yet in 
all seasons, whatever she has on, 
the effect is startling and entrancing. 
Of course, there is no concealing 
the fact that I am completely in- 
fatuated, and a coherent account 
of her is not to be expected from 
my pen. Although I know that she 
is perfectly heartless, this knowledge 
makes no difference with my hope- 
less adoration of her, and thus every 
time I set foot on the American 
Continent I straightway visit her, 
although she gives me no encourage- 
ment. She has seen men die at her 
feet, and their tragedies have not 
cost her a pang. All who trusted 
her she has betrayed, and some too 
ardent lovers she has, Cleopatra-like, 
strangled with her own hands, yet 
her scandalous character has never 
lessened the love of those devotees 
that remain. 

Some years ago I heard with dis- 
‘may that she had been tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to hard labour 
for life, but on reaching America I 
hastened to her side, to condole with 
her, although the hand-cuffs were 
clasped about her fair wrists, in 
place of the emerald bracelets that 
adorned them when I saw her seven 
years ago. 

I expected to find her vastly 
changed, but such was not the case. 
There was none of that emaciation 
I had looked for from her enforced 
captivity. She smiled with scorn 
upon her jailors, and treated them 
with that cold contempt which 1s 
characteristic of her. But this time 
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she was kinder to me than ever she 
had been before, and whispered con- 
fidences that filled me with joy, 
fanning to greater fury my anger 
against those who were misusing her. 
“It is the law,” they said. They 
were doing nothing but what was 
legal, yet those of us who knew her 
when she was free cursed both the 
law and the men who carry it out. 
We will release her from prison if 
we can, law or no law. Lynch law, 
say I, if it will break down the doors 
of her jail, which is not a sentiment 
to be expected from a Britisher, 
although it shows the result of in- 
fatuation coupled with the effect 
of a two months sojourn in America. 
Perhaps the stimulating influence of 
the Transatlantic air is to blame. 

I call her Nellie Grey, although 
that is not her name, because Nellie, 
according to the song, was a beautiful 
slave girl who, like my Nellie, was 
made to wear her life away working 
for .a heartless slave driver: and 
there is no slave-driver so exacting 
as Modern Commerce. 

- [ approached my divinity a month 
ago in a Pullman car, travelling all 
night to be with her in the morning. 
Americans think they have the world 
beaten in the art of operating rail-. 
way trains, but every train on which 
I took a journey managed to lose 
from two to four hours on the way. 
The train that carried me to Niagara 
succeeded in misplacing three hours 
and forty-five minutes en route. As 
we approached the Falls, the train 
became slower and slower, pausing 
now and again for no particular 
reason that I could see, and exaspera- 
ting me beyond endurance. At last 
it came to a standstill amidst a maze 
of railway tracks that seemed suffici- 
ent for all the traffic of the world, 
and as there was a small platform 
alongside, I stepped off upon it, and 
determined to walk the rest of the 
way. I could hear the roar of the 
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great cataract calling to me from the 
gulf into which it plunged, and as 
every minute that this tardy train 
continued to lose was sixty seconds 
_of time that might have been spent 
with the object of my adoration, I 
determined to make a bolt for it, 
thinking there was no great harm 
in my breaking the rules of a railway 
company that had all night been 
ignoring its own time-table. 

A stalwart young man, begrimed 
with coal dust, hurried toward me, 
with an air of determination that 
was not to be mistaken. 

** Look here,”’ he cried, ‘‘ you can’t 
get down from this train.” 

‘* My dear sir,’”’ I replied, ‘‘ you are 
mistaken. I have just done so.” 

‘* This ain’t nostation,” he shouted, 
with more regard for the rules of the 
company than for those of grammar. 
‘* You climb aboard that car, and be 
blanked quick about it.” 

‘* Sir,” I said to him, very mildly, 
‘‘ Tam not a stranger to this locality, 
and if you but turn your blind eye 
toward me, I shall quickly find my 
way out of the entanglement of 
tracks without harm to myself or 
damage to your rolling stock. I 
promise not to purloin an engine, 
even though I get out of your sight. 
The truth is,” I went on, with per- 
haps a catch in my voice, pointing 
towards the column of spray that 
rose clear white above the dingy 
distant house-tops, “the truth is 
that over yonder lives a lady, with 
whom I have been for long on terms 
of affection. She thinks nothing of 
me, aS compared to what I think of 
her, and I have not seen her for 
seven years, so this delay of hours—”’ 

“Qh,” cried the young man, all 
his truculence vanishing, ‘‘if there 
is a lady in the case——” 

With that he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, turned his back upon me, and 
within ten minutes I had crossed 
the lines, climbed a fence, and was 
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standing like a rapt pilgrim, gazing 
at the shrine of my devotion, the 
Falls of Niagara—Nellie Grey. 

The grandeur of Niagara is so 
overwhelming that the first sight of 
it, after a seven years’ absence, 
obliterated from my mind all thought 
of the apprehension that had filled it, 
and I forgot to notice whether the 
Falls had perceptibly diminished in 
volume, because of the immense 
quantity of water deflected on both 
sides of the upper river for the purpose 
of driving huge turbines. So far as 
the long absent eyes of a jealous 
lover can detect, there is still no 
change in the beauty and majesty of 
Niagara Falls. Not only is_ the 
cataract itself undiminished in its 
glory, but the surroundings are not 
perceptibly vulgarised by the new 
power houses that have been erected 
of late years. In the first place 
these buildings, although as un- 
beautiful as possible, are mostly com- 
posed of stone, whose tint is exactly 
the same as the surrounding rocks. 
In the second place, the height of 
the cliffs and the general magnitude 
of the scenery round about, form a 
landscape on such a gigantic scale, 
that the power houses remain un- 
noticed unless special attention is 
called to them. : 

The city of Niagara Falls, on the 
American side, has been for years 
one of the ugliest towns in all creation, 
further brutalised by its abundance 
of railway tracks, for if all roads 
lead to Rome, all railroads seem 
to lead to Niagara Falls, and the 
acres of shunting yards, with their 
ever shifting processions of freight 
cars and passenger trains; with the 
pandemonium of clanging engine bells 
and hoarse locomotive whistles, con- 
stitute a Hades on earth which Satan 
himself would find impossible to 
compete with in the regions below. 
Cheek by jowl at Niagara you find 
the heavenly beauty of the works of 
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the Almighty in close conjunction 
with the hellish ugliness of the works 
of man. Great and unchallenged as 
is American ingenuity in the con- 
struction of the gigantic common- 
place in architecture, I doubt if it 
can add further baseness to the 
town of Niagara Falls, New York. 
The big hotels are still there, looking 
like huge warehouses, as they always 
have done long before the cataract 
was trained to harness, but the new 
factories which have been erected 
to take advantage of the electricity 
Niagara is forced to produce, are 
nearly all built along the shore of 
the upper river, out of sight of the 
Falls themselves. 

The Canadian town used to be 
called Clifton, but they have now 
changed its name to Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, being determined that the 
Americans shall not enjoy a monoply 
of that title. Niagara Falls, (n- 
tario, tried hard to be as unlovely 
as its Yankee sister on the other 


side of the stream, and has partly 


succeeded, but as nothing can be 
as hideous as Niagara Falls, New 
York, the attempt to rivalit showed 
overweening ambition on the part of 
the Canadians. 

British subjects are quite as much 
. to blame for the sentencing of Niagara 
to hard labour as are American 
citizens. There is this, however, to 
be said in favour of the Canadians. 
They did not begin the outrage. 
Forty-one million tons of water per 
hour fall over that precipice. Each 
ton of water descending a hundred 
and fifty feet, as it does on the 
Canadian side, or a hundred and 
sixty-three feet, as it does on the 
American side, will, when properly 
directed, produce so much electricity, 
which is saleable in the open market 
for cash. Therefore any schoolboy 
can work out the money value of 
Niagara Falls each hour, although 
I am free to confess that my mathe- 
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matical knowledge is not equal to 
this task, so I cheerfully leave the 
problem to the schoolboy I have 
mentioned. For some years the 
Canadian stood idly on his own bank 
of the Niagara river, and saw his 
American cousin transmute its waters 
into gold, but it was not in human 
nature to allow this one - sided 
arrangement to continue, and sothe 
other day Isaw on the Canadian side 
the works of the Toronto Niagara 
Power Company, the Ontario Power 
Company, the Canadian N. F. Power 
Company, and doubtless there are 
others that escaped my observation. 
Of all commercial fiends in the 
world, the American is the most 
fiendish. His rapacity knows no 
bounds. He will destroy and not 
replace, as has been the case with 
his forests. Pine lumber has risen 
in price until it now ranks in price 
with jewellery. I believe there is a 
law in Canada compelling the cutter- 
down of timber to plant afresh. If 
there has been any law like this in 
the States, it has been ignored by 
the choppers, and not enforced by 
the authorities. It would be an 
undeserved reflection on the business 
acumen of the Republic’s inhabitants 
if I called them a law-abiding people. 
Law is a farce, a comedy, an easy- 
going, long-winded, expensive com- 
panion with which to play hide-and- 
seek. Now and then, of course, a 
criminal is punished, but that is 
merely because he is poor. The man 
who was hanged recently in Chicago 
for murdering the majority of his 
forty-seven wives, complained bit- 
terly to an acquaintance of mine 
twenty-four hours before the execu- 
tion, that 1f he could raise six hundred 
dollars, and hand the same to his 
lawyer, he could have had the 
hanging again postponed. While 
his money lasted, he was all right, 
and held the hangman at bay for 
over two years, but now that 
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his resources had come to. an 
end, the poor unfortunate fellow 
was compelled to mount the scaffold. 
When a man has a purse as well 
filled as that of Mr. Harry Thaw, he 
may commit any crime he pleases in 
the United States, and he need fear 
neither the hangman’s rope nor the 
prison cell. I make these state- 
ments on the authority of some 
eminently respectable citizens of the 
United States with whom I con- 
versed during my recent visit. 

I heard, with unexcited indiffer- 
ence, that they intend to pass a law 
to prevent further water being taken 
from the Niagara River. I feel sure 
there will be power houses down each 
side of the Niagara River until not a 
drop of water falls over the precipice 
if something else than law does not 
intervene. Luckily that antidote 
which will preserve the great cataract 
has been invented here in dull old 
England, and if you chance to meet 
any stcck-holders in one of the 
Niagara power companies, it is as well 
not to mention this invention, othe 
wise you hear language that is painful 
and free. Even the power plants 
already in operation are doomed. 

In Africa there is a small insect 
whose sting will kill a horse, and in 
like manner the little engine worked 
by producer-gas, turned out by 
thousands in the Midlands, will grind 
forth electricity at about half the 
cost that the Niagara power com- 
panies can supply it. Niagara Falls 
will be preserved, not by the power 
of the law, but by a much more 
potent enactment, which is the law 
that mankind will buy in the cheapest 
market, and you can to-day place 
on the very banks of Niagara River 
itself an engine driven by suction 
gas that will produce clectricity just 
where you want it, and in such 
quantitics as you desire, at a tithe 
of the price the power companies can 
afford to sell. 
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As I remarked in the beginning ot 
this article, Niagara was kinder to 
me on the occasion of my last visit 
to her than ever she had been before, 
and I saw a sight, striking in its 
dramatic effect, which had hitherto 
been concealed from me. If you 
stand on the Canada shore, and watch 
intently the centre of the Horseshoe 
Falls, you may get the same glimpse 
of conflict that I did. The water at 
the brink is twenty feet deep, and it 
curves over with a quiet flow of 
dignity, an unbroken mass of the 
purest sea-green, that amazes you 
with its leisureliness,:if you have 
expected a swift rush such as Is to 
be seen in the rapids above and 
below. It descends as if all time 
belonged to it. Out of this cauldron 
rises the eternal cloud of spray that 
for ever conceals from the eye ot 
man the impact of the perpendicular 
waters upon the horizontal surface 
of the river. Up out of this mass of 
spray shoot long comets of pulverised 
water, rising like sky-rockets, as if 
someone were operating a white fire- 
work exhibition down below. Twice 
during my visit a sudden gale of 
wind down the channel scattered 
for one brief moment this cloud of 
spray, and exhibited a tremendous 
mountain of water, pure white, strug- 
gling insanely to reach the top ot 
the Falls. Dignified Niagara en- 
deavours to conceal from the world 
these family broils, but down in its 
heart they ragein a wild, indescribable 
tumult, unseen, but unceasing. The 
calm green flood is for ever crushing 
down, by weight rather than energy, 
this bitterly struggling white demon 
that is contesting supremacy with it, 
and thus the fight goes on for ever, 
calmness and strength defeating angry 
and heedless impetuosity. Then, hav- 
ingallowed me amomentary glimpse, 
Niagara wrapped her veil around her- 
self once more, and became again 
serene, imperturbable and supreme. 
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THE LAUNCHING OF HELEN 


By ROBERT BARR 


lWustrated by E. S. Hardy 


the wide western window 

that occupied the end of the 

library at  Monks-Acland. 
The window was a kaleidoscope of 
colour, but lacking the precise ar- 
rangement of the kaleidoscope, for 
Cromwell and his men had smashed 
it, even though the monks were long 
departed from the ancient edifice, and 
when the Acland of that day returned 
after the Parliamentary troops de- 
parted, he found that they had made 
a stable of the library, and perhaps 
the window was destroyed for ventila- 
tion, or the more conveniently to 
thrust fodder through to the horses. 
The returning Acland patiently 
gathered together the shattered glass, 
and leaded them in anyhow between 
the stone mullions. He glazed better 
than he knew, and when one stands 
at the entrance of the library at 
Monks-Acland, especially towards 
sunset, it is difficult to believe that 
the original pattern could have been 
more beautiful. 

Some said that the splendid room, 
with its timbered ceiling, had always 
been a library; others that it was 
the monks’ refectory, while a third 
coterie of antiquarians considered it 
to have been the chapel of the 


[oe sinking sun made aglory of 


~ end of the table. 


out by the fact that the great 
window faced the west. Whatever 
its original use, it was now a 
room lined with books, containing 
many embrasures and cosy nooks, 
where a lover of old tomes, or 
illuminated manuscripts, in which 
the collection was rich, might dwell 
in ecstasy. (See Badderley’s Guide- 
book to the District, or the Vic- 
torian History of the County.) 

The noble room was occupied by 
two persons, one at each end of the 
long, heavy oak table, whose polished 
surface was almost black with age. 


The girl stood with her back towards 


the great window, and the refulgence 
surrounding “her seemed an aureole 
that gave a touch of angelic signifi- 
cance to her earthly beauty. Her 
left hand rested on the polished top 
of the table; her right caressed the 
string of splendid pearls that encircled 
her neck. . 

The man was seated at the other 
His smooth-shaven 
face was nobly chiselled, and if, in- 
stead of the short-cropped, iron-grey 
hair, there had hung from his well- 
shaped head long curls descending to 
his shoulders, he might have stood 
as the original of that portrait in his 
gallery which represented, the ancestor 
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had crawled through wood and 
bracken, broken and wounded, to his 
dismantled home, when all was lost— 
the ancestor who, unexpectedly for- 
gotten by his enemies, had pieced 
together the shattered window, and 
in like manner had gathered the 
remnant of a fortune squandered in 
support of his Liege’s cause, to live 
in poverty until the Restoration. 
But though at first glance the resem- 
blance seemed complete, a closer 
scrutiny showed no such strength and 
decision as that which characterised 
the countenance of the portrait in 
the gallery. Civilisation had over- 
refined him. The wrinkles in the 
brow expressed doubts that had never 
troubled his forebears, and the gentle, 
pensive mouth betokened a self- 
distrust entirely absent from the 
stern lips of his ancestor. 

When he looked at the girl he gave 
her but a brief glance, and sat there 
with his elbow on the table, shading 
his eyes with his hand, as if the 
radiance of the window were too 
much for him. There was a tired 
droop about his shoulders which 
hinted at over-exertion. 

‘‘Why, guardian,” cried the girl, 
“where have you been all day? 
Both breakfast and lunch, with you 
absent, make but tedious meals. I 
have been searching everywhere for 
you. Surely you did not forget it 
was my birthday. No, no, guardian, 
do not say a word! Of course you 
did not. It shows how you have 
spoiled me that I dare hint such a 
thing, when I wear round my neck 
this magnificent evidence of your 
thoughtfulness and remembrance. I 
tried to find you that I might thank 
you for these lovely pearls. They 
are far, far too grand a present for me. 
They are fit for a Princess.” 

‘Yes, they are,” he agreed witha 
smile, ‘ and that is the use to which 
they are put.” 
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“Oh, you dear guardian, you in- 
stiller of vanity. You are trying to 
make me forget that {am the daughter 
of a poor clergyman.” 

“No, I am trying to make you 
remember you are :granddaughter 
of Earl Kinloch.” 

The girl shrugged her shapely 
shoulders, and laughed a little. 

‘Ah, but the Kinloch family were 
poor, even in its best days, and in this 
country, younger sons don’t count, 
and J am the daughter of the youngest. 
So this was why you stole off to Lon- 
don last Wednesday, and never let 
me know where you were going ’ 
And now this morning you go away 
without saying a word to anyone, and 
without wishing me many happy 
returns of the day.” 

‘Helen, every pearl in the string 
wishes you a happy year, and if you 
count them, you will know how long 
a life I hope for you; each twelve 
months a pearl of joy.” 

The fine eyes of the girl became 
suddenly moist. Once or twice she 
tried to speak, but could not; then 
went swiftly round the table, stooped 
down, and kissed him. 

Spenser Acland’s lips whitened, 
and for a moment their compression 
imitated the firmness of the painted 
lips on the canvas. After all there 
are battles fought and won with other 
weapons than the sword. For a 
brief moment he laid his cheek 
against the hand on his shoulder, 
then looked up at her with a smile 
that contained no hint of harshness. 

“I am more than repaid,” he said, 
quietly. 

‘And now, tell me,” she cried, 
“where you breakfasted this morn- 
ing?” ) 

“At the inn of my good friend, 
John Hopkins.”’ 

“What, ten miles away? You 
must have been hungry.” 

“Yes, I did justice to his crisp 
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rashers of bacon, and Mother Hopkins’ 
poached eggs are always a delight, 
likewise her coffee, which is of an 
excellence unusual in the country.” 

** And where did you lunch ? ” 

“Where ? Let me ses—I don’t 
quite remember.” 

‘““Ah, I know what that means. 
You hadn’t any lunch at all. Wait, 
and I shall get you something to eat.” 

‘* No, no, .don’t trouble, Helens 
Dinner-time is not far off. See, the 
sun has set, and the great window 
pales for the gloaming. That’s one 
of your Scotch words, Miss Kinloch,” 
but the girl, unheeding, had pressed 
the electric button, and when the 
servant appeared, requested tea to 
be served in the library. 

‘‘And bring my birthday cake,”’ 
she added. 

‘* But surely, Helen, you have had 
tea?” 

“Yes, but this being my 22nd 
birthday, and as I am verging on the 
state of an old maid, I use the 
privileges appertaining thereto, and 
will drink a second cup with you. 
I tell you, guardian, we are going 
to exchange positions. You’ve been 
my guardian now for fourteen years ; 
from this day forward, I shall con- 
stitute myself yours. I don’t half 
like the way you are behaving. If I 
didn’t know you so well, I should 
think you were falling into a melan- 
choly.” | 

“Into a melancholy what ? ” 

‘Into a melancholy mood, if you 
like, but I think my sentence was all 
right as it stood. What’s wrong? ”’ 

‘“A guilty conscience, I suppose, 
Helen. You sec, my guardianship 
ended with your last birthday, and I 
have fraudulently held it over for 
another year.” 

‘““ We used to have such jolly times 
together. You always took me with 
you on your rambles, and now you 
go off alone. You haven’t been 
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losing money in speculation, have 
you? I see by the newspapers that 
things are awfully bad on the Stock 
Exchange.” 

“No, it’s a game I don’t under- 
stand, and wouldn’t meddle with if 
I did.” 

Their conversation was _inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a servant 
with the tea service. Helen filled the 
cups, and cut the cake. 

‘‘There, tired man,” 
** that will do you good.” 

In silence Spenser Acland partook 
of the refreshment provided, while 
the anxious lines on his _ forehead 
deepened. Helen watched him also 
in silence, his lowered eyes not meet- 
ing hers. 

‘“You are worried about some- 
thing, Mr. Acland,” she said, at last. 

He looked up at her with a smile, 
neither denying nor admitting. 

““Did any parcel from London 
come for me?” he asked, with ap- 
parent irrelevance. 

“Yes, and a letter,’ she cried, 
springing to her feet. “ They are in 
your study. I will fetch them,” and 
before he could protest, she had 
disappeared. 

She returned presently with the 
package and the letter. 

‘Shall I open it for you?” she 
asked, holding up the oblong box. | 

‘* Please.” 

She brought to light four books 
printed on hand-made paper, and 
bound in white vellum. 

‘* One of them is for you,” he said, 
‘“and one for me. Then another is 
yours, to give to your best friend, 
and the remaining one mine for the 
same purpose.” 

‘““ How nice they are,” she cried, 


she _ said, 


‘then, glancing at the title page, 


**Oh!?? she exclaimed, with a little 
sigh of pleasure. The title-page ran : 

“Books and manuscripts in the 
library at Monks-Acland. Arranged 
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and catalogued by H.K. With notes 
by S.A. Privately Printed.”  . 

Spenser Acland did not open the 
volume she had handed to him, but 
placed it upright on the table before 
him. 

“‘ There,” he said, as if speaking to 
himself, “‘ stands a gravestone, sacred 
to the memory of things that are 


“No, no,” she cried, impulsively, 
springing to her feet, and snapping on 
the light in the great central chande- 
lier. ‘The gloom of the evening is 
making you dismal. How can you 
say such a gruesome thing?” and 
she glanced at the upright book, 
gleaming white, marble-like, under 
the electric rays. “It is not a grave- 
stone; itisamilestone. ‘ There are 
milestones on the Dover road,’ ’’ she 
quoted, with a nervous little laugh. 
** We have journeyed together along 
the most fascinating portion of the 
Dover road, and here is the milestone 


which shows that one section of our _ 


wanderings is finished. In the sweet 
years gone by H.K. has arranged and 
catalogued, and S.A. has written the 
most charming notes, historical, biblio- 
graphical, and critical, and I can tell 
you this, Mr. Spenser Acland, H.K. 
is very proud to have her initials: on 
the same page with S.A., and H.K. 
isn’t going to have her happiness 
dampened by melancholy remarks 
about monuments. Of course, your 
initials should have been printed first. 
You were the inspirer and the chief 
of the work, while I was merely the 
understudy. But this title-page in- 
justice is not my fault; it is the 
fault of your love of self-effacement, 
and on the other side of that milestone 
I shall carve ‘ Here the selt-efface- 
ment of S.A. must cease.’ You think 
too much of others, and not enough 
of your own interests.” 

‘““ That’s not self-effacement, Helen, 
it’s merely lack of ambition—a vice, 
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not a virtue. But sit down again, my 
dear girl. I wish to speak with you, 
about—about the continuation of the 
journey of which this milestone 
indicates the termination of one 
section. As I confessed, I have 
selfishly clung to my guardianship 
a year after it legally lapsed. You 
came to me fourteen years ago, a 
little tot of eight, with your nurse. 
You were very quiet, very shy, a 
little tearful, I think, coming as you 
did from a pretty village rectory to 
this sombre rambling old house, and 
I may admit now that I felt a little 
quaky myself, and if it hadn’t been 
that your father and I were the dearest 
of friends, I should have hesitated to 
undertake the guardianship he had 
asked me to assume. There was put 
aside to your credit from that 
year until now, one’ thousand 
pounds per annum, and at this 
moment fourteen thousand pounds 
and accumulated interest are at 
your disposal.” 

“* Oh, guardian ! ” sobbed the girl in 
distress. “I can never accept it, 
never! To think, after all you have 
done for me, that you should have 
robbed yourself a 

‘Listen, Helen. Ever since I was 
twenty-one, my income has been 
three thousand five hundred pounds a 
year, which is about four times more 
than I need. There has, therefore, 
been no deprivation in setting aside 
the little fund destined for your use. 
I cannot even flatter myself that 
there has been the least self-denial. 
I haven’t smoked one cigarette the 
less because of this. Aside from all 
that, I am never likely to marry, and 
my money in any case would go to 
those who don’t need it.” 

‘* ‘Why shouldn’t you marry ? You 
are not old.” 

Spenser Acland laughed a little, 
and ran his fingers through his grey 
hair, which the downpouring electric 
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light seemed to make whiter than was 
quite natural. 

“Do you know, my dear, the first 
words you spoke to me, when at last 
I enticed you to my knee? You 
said I was a nice old man. That was 
fourteen years ago.” 

“Oh!” cried Helen, impatiently, 
“what should a little simpleton of 
eight know about age ? ” 

“Out of the mouths of babes, my 
dear, we have Scriptural authority for 
stating we get the truth. Still, that’s 
all by the way. My long tramp this 


morning was for the purpose of. 


allowing my mind to review the cir- 
cumstances, and decide whether or 
not I had acquitted myself well of 
the confidence reposed in me by your 
father.” 

“* Of course,”’ said the girl, her eyes 
Swimming with unshed tears, and her 
voice just a little beyond her control. 
“Of course you decided you 
hadn’t.” 

Again Acland laughed a little, but 
there wasn’t much mirth in his 
laughter. He seemed determined to 
make the conference as cheerful as 
might be, and yet felt he was not 
succeeding. 

“You are partly right, Helen. My 
conscience is rather troubled about 
an episode that happened five years 
ago, of which I never told you. Your 
grandfather, Lord Kinloch, wrote to 
me rather formally, offering to relieve 
me of my guardianship, and asking 
that you might be sent to Kinloch 
Castle. He pointed out that a girl 
of seventeen should be with her own 
people, and not with a stranger.” 

“‘ A stranger !’ echoed Helen, with 
great contempt. 

‘“ At that time, my dear, you were 
triumphant with your studies. Kube- 
lik himself could not have excelled 
you at the violin, and while Mark 
Hambourg may play the piano with 
more vigour, he never, to my mind, 
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much as I admire him, approached 
your delicacy of——”’ 

‘“Oh, guardian, guardian ! " pro- 
tested Helen. 

“At any rate, I did not wish your 
studies interrupted, but the thing that 
led me to refuse his lordship’s request, 
was the undoubted fact that your 
father had committed you to my 
care, and so, until you were twenty- 
one, and free from my tyranny, I. 
decided that this belated offer should 
be courteously refused, and it was 
refused accordingly.” 

‘*T should have declined it also, if 
you had consulted me, guardian.” 

‘“‘T think you would, my dear, but 
I also fear that I allowed my own 
personal feelings to influence me more 
than perhaps I realised at the time I 
committed this ‘high-handed action.” 

‘“* High-handed ! Oh, guardian, you 


—couldn’t do anything high-handed if 


you tried!” 

‘** Nevertheless, Helen, we must not 
avoid the facing of an eternal truth 
merely because it doesn’t happen to 
jump with our own inclinations. 
Your grandfather spoke an eternal 
truth when he said that a girl grow- 
ing into womanhood should have a - 
chance in life which the household of 
a recluse did not afford.” 

‘* A chance for what ? ” 

““The chance--the chance that 
other young ladies possess, the oppor- 
tunity—the facility, you know, for 
seeing the world.” 

“But I don’t want to see the 
world. I tell you definitely, guar- 
dian, I will not go to Kinloch Castle.” 

“No, no; of course not. Besides, 
my dear, the offer was not repeated ; 
but when I was in London the other 
day, I consulted with my _ sister 
Sarah. She is Lady Kingswick, you 
know. I own an old-fashioned town 
house in St. James’s Square, which 
Sarah and her husband have occupied 
for many years. They are quite 
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wealthy, and if they weren’t, they 
would not have found me an exacting 
landlord. Sarah is rather a worldly 
woman, but we are great friends. 
She is somewhat older than I am, and 
has married off her own daughters, so 
she was delighted at having the 
privilege of being your hostess for a 
season or two. You see, you will 
still be under my roof-tree, and will 
have the advantage of my sister’s 
knowledge of the world. Iknowlittle 
of- London society, having always, 
since my Oxford days, preferred to 
live here, or travel on the Continent. 
But the life, from what I have seen of 
it, must be charming to one who is 
appreciative and young. You will 


meet the best people ; you will 
attend balls, parties, dinners, re- 
ceptions, and what not. - You will 


hear the greatest singers, and see the 
most notable plays ; indeed, you will 
‘enter an enchanted world, of which 
an old fogey like myself, out here in 
the country, can give but a most in- 
adequate description.” 

“Do you wish me to go, guardian : 2” 

‘“Oh, yes; I consider your going 
to be vitally necessary. I have di- 
rected your education to a certain 
point ; to a milestone, as you have 
said. My sister will superintend its 
completion.” 

“Very well, then, guardian, I will 

o.”’ 

: They were interrupted by the 


ringing of the dressing bell, and both 
arose. Acland held out his hand, and 
his ward grasped it. 

‘It’s a bargain, then,” 

‘* Yes,” she replied. 

With an impulsive sweep of her 
disengaged hand, she knocked over the 
standing book, which came down with 
a little vindictive flap on the table. 

‘* All the same, I’m sorry we came 
to that milestone,’ she added, with 
a little gulp at the throat, then drew 
away her hand and fled, 


he said. 
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The letters of Helen Kinloch from 
London to Monks-Acland were fre- 
quent and voluminous. She _ pos 
sessed the gift of writing, and if ever 
these documents are published, they 
will give a vivid picture of one section 
of London society under the reign of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It 
was evident that the girl was dazzled 
by the brilliancy of the new life that 
thus opened out toher. London quite 
certainly exceeded all she had ever 
thought or dreamt of it, if, indeed. 
waking or sleeping, London occupied 
much of her mind. There was al- 
ways some paragraph or postscript 
which showed she had not forgotten 
Monks-Acland ; its streams, its hills, 
its forests ; but the proprietor of all 
these, as he read the communica- 
tions in his favourite alcove of the 
deserted library which missed her so 
much, felt that the fascinations of 
London were overcoming her more 
and more as time went on. There 
was a personality about her letters. 
As he read he could hear her speak, 
and when he closed his eyes, he saw 
her standing there, so capable, so 
cheerful, so sympathetic. 

By degrees the letters becam: 
shorter, and the intervals between 
them longer. Of this he made no 
complaint when he wrote to her his 
usual guardian-like letters, telling for 
the most part what he was reading, or 
giving light and humorous gossip 
about the affairs of the estate, which 
he thought might interest her. Once 
he called at the house in St. James’s 
Square, and after a conversation with 
his sister, asked to see his former ward. 
Although his sister said nothing one 
way or the other, his sensitive mind 
gathered that in some particulars 
the younger woman did not meet 
with the unqualified approval of the 
elder. On the entrance of the former 
into the drawing-room, he was 
quite unprepared for the vision of 
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fashionable perfection which greeted 
him. He had noidea that court dress- 
makers could effect such a revolution. 
Helen was lovelier than ever, but 
seemed to be years and years older. 
The former impulsiveness was gone, 
and in its stead had come a quiet, 
almost distant, dignity; yet she 
greeted him affectionately enough. 
The roses of Monks-Acland had de- 
parted from her cheeks, and the 
pallor that replaced them was due, 
he thought, to late hours and, perhaps, 
fatigue. There was a certain wistful- 
ness about her eyes which he had 
never noticed before. She had not 
much to say, and thus differed from 
the Helen of other days. She sat 
there with her chin in her hand, re- 
garding him with some intentness, as 
if readjusting her previous opinion of 
him in the light of her present ex- 
periences. 

Suddenly she asked : 

‘* What brings you to London ? ” 

“Oh, Icame up to enjoy a chat with 
my old friend, the librarian of the 
British Museum, in connection with 
our manuscripts. He has long cast 
covetous eyes on some of them, and 
I, being a selfish beast, will not part 
with them. I have all William 
Morris’s love for an ancient illu- 
minated missal, and the librarian’s 
pleadings have hitherto been in vain.” 

‘Hitherto !”’ said the girl, abruptly. 
‘“ You don’t mean to say you have 
given way at last?” 

‘“Oh, no. As I told you, I am 
selfish, but I have promised him I 
shall leave them to the nation when 
I die, and so I suppose, from now on, 
I have lost a friend, who will be 
hoping for my early demise.” 

“Ts this all that brought you to 
London ? ”’ 

“This, and the pleasure of seeing 
you. I don’t think the fascinations 
of the librarian would have been 
enough in themselves.” 
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“IT thought perhaps you had come 
to scold me.” 

“To scold you? Why, Helen, 
have I ever ventured to do that, 
even in the days when I was the 
tyrant of your life ? ”’ 

‘“No, but ‘other times, other 
manners.’ I’m quite sure your sister 
thinks me an idiot, not that I mind 
in the least, but I shouldn’t like 
you to think so.” 
~ “ My dear Helen, what an absurd 
notion! Sarah has never written a 
sentence, or spoken a word in your 
dispraise. I am quite sure she is as 
proud of you as I am.” 

This was said in a tone of such 
sincerity that it convinced Helen she 
was wrong in her surmise that Lady 
Sarah had written, asking her brother 
to come to London. 

They lunched together at the new 
Piccadilly Hotel, but were both rather 
silent, and Spenser Acland kept saying 
to himself : 

** London has got her. 
of Monks-Acland is dead.” 

A month later Spenser Acland re- 
ceived two letters—a long one from 
his sister, and a short one from his 
ward. The latter he opened first, 
and read : 

“My DEAR GUARDIAN,—With the 
enthusiastic sanction of Lady Sarah 
Kingswick, I have promised to marry 
Lord Edward Crole. I hope this also 
meets with your approval.—Your 
obedient ward, “* HELEN.” 

After reading his sister’s letter 
Spenser could not have assured his 
ward that no complaint had been 
madeofher. In Lady Sarah’s graphic 
vocabulary, she described the young 
woman as a “handful.” Her lady- 
ship had been greatly worried by her 
silly conduct, entering as she did 
with enthusiasm into the whirl of 
London: society, she jibed, and be- 
came difficult to manage when the 
inevitable took place. The fatuoug 
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creature seemed to suppose that all the 
festivities to which she had gone were 
intended for the pleasure of the par- 
ticipant, and did not understand they 
‘were but a means to an end. She 
had had several eligible men fluttering 
around her, and yet treated them 
with an indifference that was exas- 
perating, and not until Lady Sarah 
had threatened to appeal direct to her 
guardian, did she show any signs of 
commonsense. Happily this trying 
period was now over, and Helen had 
succumbed to the fascinations of Lord 
Edward Crole. Lady Sarah then be- 
seeched her brother, the most igno- 
rant of men regarding the doings of 
high society, not to believe all he 
heard about Lord Edward Crole. 
Lord Edward, it seemed, like another 
notorious personage, was not nearly 
so black as he was painted. It was 
true that his estates were deeply in- 
volved, but Lord Edward assured 
Lady Sarah that he intended to turn 
over a new leaf, and, indeed, added 
the candid Lady Sarah, it is time, for 
his lordship is getting on in years. 
The engagement, of course, would not 
be announced until after Lord Ed- 
ward’s interview with Mr. Acland, and 
Lady Sarah more than hinted that 
the ultimate announcement would 
never be made unless the friends of 
the girl were prepared to make 
handsome settlements in her favour, 
and Lady Sarah, fearing that the old 
Earl of Kinloch would not, or could 
not, do anything, was frank enough 
to state that the girl’s future depended 
in a measure on Mr. Acland’s gene- 
rosity. Lord Edward Crole would 
reach Monks-Acland next Thursday 
by the train which arrived at 4.20, and 
would stop the night. Lady Sarah, 
in conclusion, hoped her brother 
would be decent to him, and it was 
evident, reading between the lines, 
that although a proposal had been 
made,’ and accepted, Lady Sarah did 
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not yet feel that she was out of the 
wood. 

Lord Edward proved to be a man 
of great polish and personal charm. 
Although the peerage gave his age 
as within two years of that of his 
host, he looked much younger than 
Acland, and if he had led a life that 
did not bear the strictest scrutiny, 
there were few traces of its ravages 
to be seen in his highly-bred face, 
which had never been sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought that had 
ploughed such furrows in the brow of 
his entertainer. He had evidently 
not expected to find so excellent a 
chef in the depths of the wilderness, 
and this surprise seemed to draw 
forth those qualities of conversa- 
tion that made him one of the 
most sought-after guests in London, 
and at country-houses. He had pro- 
bably thought it worth while to lay 
himself out to gain the favour of 
Acland, and it is doubtful if the silent 
man ever listened to anyone who 
talked better. 

“By Jove, Acland,” said his lord- 
ship, after his first sip of the claret, 
‘this wine is something unique. You 
must be a connoisseur.” 

‘““T like good wine,” said Acland, 
‘“ but the credit for this laying down 
must rest with my father and grand- 
father. They were connoisseurs in- 
deed, as I am sometimes reminded by 
a twitch of incipient gout.” 

His lordship laughed. 

“You should do as I do, Acland. 
Earn the gout for your posterity 
rather than accept it from your 
ancestors.”’ 

When the cigars, liqueurs, and coffee 
were brought in, his lordship, throwing 
one leg over the other, got right down 
to business, like the straightforward 
man he was. 

‘““T shall be perfectly frank with 
you, Acland. I cannot afford to 
marry on a thousand a year. My 
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own resources are seriously crippled, 
and the estate mortgaged all it will 
bear. As my old friend Salisbury 
used to say, I got into the habit of 
betting on the wrong horse, but 
‘from now on, as I told Lady Sarah, 
I intend to lead the exemplary life. 
Still, nobody can live on a thousand 
a year.” 

‘ Tintend to try it on five hundred,” 
said Acland, quietly. 

‘* Take my word for it, you’ll never 
do it, my boy. Why, clubs alone— 
oh, it’s impossible.” 

‘‘T am not what Dr. Johnson called 
a Clubbable man, so that temptation 
is removed from me. Now, Lord 
Edward, I will follow the example 
of your explicit statement and tell 
you exactly what I am prepared to 
do. Miss Kinloch’s income is at 
present athousandayear. To that I 
shall add two thousand pounds a year 
from the day of her marriage. This 
estatenot being entailed, I shall make 
it over to her in fee-simple.”’ 

Lord Edward Crole smoked for 
some minutes in silence, his head 
thrown back, his eyes gazing at the 
celling. The corrugated brow seemed 
to indicate that he was engaged in 
mathematical calculation. 

‘“ That’s not bad,’ he said at last, 
“and if you ask me, I think it very 
generous on your part. I suppose 
the old duffer can’t do anything ? ”’ 

“What old duffer ? ” 

‘“The Earl of Kinloch.” 

“I do not know, I am sure. I 
understand that the Earl is not a 
very well-to-do man, Still, you 
might approach him.” 

‘* Thanks, I will. One doesn’t see 
much of him in London, but when I 
come to think of it, one doesn’t see 
much of you, either, Mr. Acland. 
Now this estate and income will not 
be too strictly ticd up, Thope. Lady 
Edward might wish to realise on it, 
you know.” 


‘* If she does,”’ said Acland, calmly. 
“she will be disappointed. = The 
estate and income will be settled upon 
herself, and for her own exclusive 
use, tied up as tightly as the best legal 
firm in London can fasten the knot.” 

‘“Doesn’t that rather savour of 
distrust ?”? protested his lordship 
most politely, with the air of an 
outsider who has no personal interes: 
in the matter. 

‘Distrust of the lady 2? Oh, no; 
I am quite sure Helen Kinloch would 
not regard my action in that light. 
As the late Cecil Rhodes said of the 
Oxford dons, women know little of 
finance, and we as men of the world 
should do as much as we can to 
protect them.” 

Lord Edward Crole smiled genially 
when he heard Spenser Acland class 
himself as a man of the world, and 
this smile effectually masked what- 
ever sense of disappointment he felt 
at the other’s determination to put 
the money out of the bridegroom’s 
reach, under cover of protecting the 
bride. 

‘** And then,”’ continued Acland, as 
suavely as ever, “ since you are deter- 
mined to live the simple life, you 
may be able to show Lady Crole 
how existence may be made tolerable 
on three thousand pounds a year. 
with no rent, repairs or taxes to pay, 
because the farms on this estate pro- 
duce an income which keeps up this 
hall, pays the wages of the servants, 
and all out-goings, so the three thou- 
sand pounds may be termed duty 
free, in another sense than people 
mean who make that proviso in their 
wills when leaving legacies to friends.” 

“Why, Mr. Acland,” exclaimed 
his lordship, “as I said before, this 
is truly generous of you, and I quite 
concur with your own opinion that 
the lady will make no objection to 
any stipulation you deem fit to im- 
pose. This is a charming old house, 
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and an ideal spot in which to spend 
a honeymoon. We expect to be 
married in June.” 

A shade of greyness like a curtain 
drew down over Acland’s face; his 
lips compressed, and his eyes nearly 
closed. 

““T say,” exclaimed his lordship, 
who saw the quick change of ex- 
pression, “you’re not looking very 


. A wan smile loosened the rigidity 
of the lips. 

““T’m all mght, thank you. Just 
another: slight spasm of that gout I 
mentioned. I fear that the wine you 
praise has the defects of its qualities.” 

‘‘Insiduous thing, wine. I feel 
rather tired myself, after the railway 
journey,”’ said Crole, putting the stub 
of his cigar into the ash tray, “* and 
with your permission I will go to bed.”’ 

“Tt hope, Lord Edward, you will 
sleep well. You will find it quiet 
enough. Chaucer’s scholar, you re- 
member, wished for books at his bed’s 
head, but I have taken the liberty of 
placing at yours whisky and soda, 
cigars and cigarettes. If anything 
has been omitted, please ring.”’ 

“Thanks awfully. I confess I am 
fonder of liquor than of literature. 
Good night.” 

His lordship hobbled off with a 
stiffness that did not accord well with 
his youthful appearance. Spenser 
Acland sat long in his chair, gazing 
into space. 

For the next few days after his 
guest had departed, Acland took 
long tramps over his estate, as one 
who bids good-bye. He became the 
despair of Mrs. Reynolds, his buxom 
housekeeper, for he seemed to have 
forgotten the hours at which meals 
are served. Then he received a 
letter from his sister which troubled 
him, but before he‘could act a tele- 
gram followed that made it imperative 
he should do something. 
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‘Dear Spenser,” wrote Lady Sarah, 
“ Ned Crole went up to Scotland after 
visiting you, and saw that old cur- 
mudgeon, the Earl of Kinloch. I 
told Ned, on his return, that it was 


foolish to expect anything from a 


Scotchman, especially when he knew 
that Ned had made up his mind to 
marry the girl. Old Kinloch pro- 
mised them his blessing, and that 
was as far as he would go. But Ned 
said this was of no particular use to 
him, even-as a substitute for tips. 
Ned speaks of you in the most eulo- 
gistic terms. He who has met the 
notable people of all countries says 


he never before encountered a charac- 


ter so whole-souled as yours,-with a 
manner that reminded him of gentle- 
men of the old school. I knew you 
and Ned would like each other. 

“IT wish I could write an equal 
commendation of your ward. In a 
former letter I hinted that she had 
been rather trying. Heaven knows I 
have endeavoured to do my best for 
her, and now I have reaped the 
reward of my efforts. It would shock 
you to know the vile temper that girl 
possesses. In all my experience I 
have never seen anything like it. 
When I told her of your generosity, 
instead of being thankful, and grate- 
ful, as a properly brought-up girl 
should, she raved hke a madwoman. 
I thought she would tear the clothes 
from my back. Luckily no one but 
myself was in sight of her, or within 
sound of her voice. I can’t truth- 
fully say that she actually swore, but 
her language had all the effect of 
profanity. She seems to have at her 
tongue’s end every beastly thing that 
has been said, from the Bible to 
William Shakespeare. I would have 
turned her out of the house forthwith, 
if it hadn’t been that the house is 
yours, and I suppose will be hers in 
a few days, if you have signed the 
document you promised to Ned 
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Such a storm of denunciation and 
crying I never before beheld, and 
hope I never shall be called upon to 
witness again. Ned says indulgently 
it was just hysterics, but it was 
nothing of the kind. She knew 
perfectly well what she was saying. 
No woman in hysterics could use 
sentences that cut like a whiplash. 
The fact that I was your sister seemed 
to aggravate her anger. If poor Ned 
had been the lowest vermin of the 
field, instead of Lord Edward Crole, 
she could not have used viler language 
about him. Why, one would think 
that I had held you by the arms 
while Ned Crole picked your pockets. 
Indeed, that’s one of the very phrases 
she used. I was never so upset in 
my life, that a nameless vixen like 
her should talk thus to a woman of 
my age and experience—to Lady 
Sarah Kingswick, in her own drawing- 
room! When I think of it, it makes 
‘my blood boil. Thank Heaven I 
have not yet made the announcement 
of the engagement, and shall not, until 
that virago apologises to me. 

“Poor Ned takes it all with such 
patience and meekness, and while not 
condoning, makes every excuse for 
her. Lord pity the man she marries, 
I say, but Ned thinks he can tame 
her, once the knot is tied. I wish 
you would ” and so forth, and 
so forth. 

This letter was delivered by the 
morning post, and Acland thought of 
going at once to London, and explain- 
ing to Helen that what he proposed 
to do had not been influenced in the 
least by anything that either Lady 
Sarah or Lord Edward had asked 
or stipulated. But somehow, instead 
of going to town, he took to the fields 
again, and in place of examining the 
farmsteads, or the old mill, he found 
himself wandering he knew not 
whither, thinking of Helen. At first 
the letter was a shock to him, for he 
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said to himself he had never seen her 
angry, and this was true so far as her 
grown-up days were concerned. But 
he remembered her now as a little 
girl, standing in the middle of the 
dusty road, defiantly facing a mob 
of village boys who had been throwing 
stones at a crippled, ragged mendicant 
who cowered under her protection. 
Her face was aflame with anger, and 
her opinion of the lads was given in 
language that left no room for mis- 
apprehension, while they stood help- 
less, because she was a privileged 
character, who came from the house 
of the lord of the manor. All her 
life-nothing so roused her wrath as 
cruelty to bird, beast or man. 

It was nearly half-past eight when 
Acland reached the manor house, 
and it was an anxious face that he 
saw when the porn housekeeper 
appeared. 

““Oh, Mr. Acland,” she cried. “I 
have been so anxious about you. 
There’s a telegram came in the fore- 
noon. I sent Joe on horseback to 
find you, but he couldn’t.” 

‘*T seem to have missed Joe, Mrs. 


Reynolds, but  where’s_ the tele- 
am >» 
She handed it to him, and he tore 
it open. 


“The simpleton has bolted,” he 
read, ‘‘ without leaving word or note. 
Has been traced in cab to Charing 
Cross Station. Think she took the 
ten o’clock to Paris. Come at once.” 

It was easy to command, but 
difficult to obey. Acland looked at 
The last train on the 
branch line had gone, and the tele- 
graph office was closed at eight 
o’clock. The only practical thing to 
do was to drive over to Belmont 
Junction, catch the midnight express, 
and be in London by six o’clock in 
the morning, and it was a long twelve 
miles from the manor house to the 
Junction. 
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‘“Nothing wrong, I hope, sir?” 
said the anxious Mrs. Reynolds. 

‘“Nothing at all, Mrs.. Reynolds, 
but I must be in London to-morrow. 
Tell Joe to bring round the trap at a 
quarter to eleven. We'll drive to 
the Junction.” 

‘““1’m afraid the dinner’s spoiled, 
Mr. Acland.” : 

‘*Oh, that doesn’t matter. I’m 
not hungry. Just send in a cold 
snack to the library—anything you 
like, and a tankard of beer. H-mm,”’ 
he muttered to himself, as he walked 
down the corridor to the library. 
‘* Little Helen elorpes to Paris, and I 
always wanted to show her Paris 
myself.”’ 

He turned on the electric light in 
the library, and then stood amazed. 
On the polished oaken table there 
rested a woman’s hat of the most 
marvellous fashion, shaped something 
like the sou’wester of a Hastings 
fisherman, and swooping down from 
the top, away to the rear,-a most 
marvellous array of feathers. 


He walked down the room, and. 


there, in the favourite alcove, lay the 
girl, sound asleep. The obstreperous 
virago appeared peaceful enough, and 
the fair face, with its pathetic ex- 
pression, seemed like that of the little 
child who came to him when she was 
eight years old. She had piled the 
variegated pillows into a soft heap, 
and there she lay, a perfect picture 
of repose, from which even the flood- 
ing of the room with hght had not 
aroused her. Mud was dried on her 
boots, and some leaves and little 
twigs clung to her skirt. He krew 
at once she had walked the twelve 
miles from the Junction, through the 
woods and across the streams. No 
one krew those forest paths better 
than Helen. 

Although the light failed to disturb 
her slumbers, the Sound of his voice 
awakered her at once. 
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“Helen!” he said, very quietly, 
and the girl sat up, wide awake, with 
a nervous upward movement of the 
hands to straighten her tangled 
hair. 

‘*Oh, guardian,” she pleaded, “do 
not scold me, at least not to-night. | 
seem to be worn out, and can’t stand 
anything more.” 

““Scold you, my ‘dear? Why, 
that’s twice you’ve spoken of scolding 
since you went toLondon. When did: 
I ever scold. you, Helen ? ” 

‘* Ah, but I deserve it now. ° I've 
run away. Aren’t you shocked ? ” 

‘Not a bit. I’ve had a telegram. 
They thought you’d gone to Panis.” 

The girl Jaughed a little. 

‘‘T intended them to think that. 
I went to Charing Cross, and then 
delved down into the Tube, and 
bobbed up serenely at the Great 
Central Station. D’ve walked from 
Belmont Junction.” 

“T thought you had. How did 
you get in here without anyone seeing 
you?” 

“Ah, I kept the key of the little 
door to the library. I knew it would 
bring me back to this room, just like 
drinking at the fountain of Trevi 
brings you back to Rome.” 

Now she stood up, and burst into 
a vehemence that made Acland realise 
his sister’s consternation. 

“Qh, guardian, I cannot mary 
that man! I cannot, I cannot! I 
hatehim! Iloathehim! He makes 
me shrink into myself and shrivel 
whenever he comes near me. I will 
do anything else in the world for you, 
guardian, but I will not marry Lord 
Edward Crole. Now, that’s settled, 
and you can turn me out of doors if 
you hike. I detest him. There!” 

‘““T am delighted to hear it, Helen, 
I detest him, also. But why on 
earth did you accept him ? ” 

The girl stared at him with wide- 
open eyes. 
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““IT accepted him because you 
wanted me to.” 

‘‘T never wanted anything of the 
kind. I wasamazed that you chose 
such a man.” 

‘* Oh, guardian, you forget. Didn’t 
you send me to London to be married? 
I saw it in your own handwriting, in 
the letter you wrote to your sister.” 

‘“*I—I don’t think I put it quite 
that way, Helen. I was writing, of 
course, to a woman of the world, 
doubtless using the language of the 
world. ‘What I wished you to enjoy 
was an opportunity of seeing people of 
your own age and class, and, of 
course, marriage if you met someone 
suitable, whom you loved, but to 
choose a used-up rake like Crole, 
who is going to turn over a new leaf 
simply because he has to—why, that 
shocked me, if you like.” 

A flush of radiant happiness over- 
spread the girl’s face, as if someone 
had illumined it from within. 

‘* What awful stories people do tell. 
Your sister said—she called me a 
simpleton, and I am one, to have 
believed it——” 

‘* What did she say ? ” 

**1’d rather not tell you, guardian. 
It’s so absurd now that I see you 
standing there.” 

‘* Supper is served, sir.” 

Acland whirled round, an angry 
exclamation on his lips, which he 
checked just in time. 

** Make it for two, “please, ” he said, 
“but don’t bring it in until | ring. 
Tell Mrs. Reynolds that Miss Helen 
has returned. Also tell Joe not to 
trouble about the trap. 
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“Now, my dear, let’s have it all. 
No half confidences. We’re going to 
clear everything up this night. What 
did my sister say ? ” 

** She said that a scholarly man like 
you had no place in his establishment 
for a simpleton like myself, and, of - 
course, I knew it was true enough 
about the scholar and the simpleton. 
She said that if I refused Lord 
Edward you would be so angry you 
would never speak to me again : 
that you wanted to get rid of me, and 
didn’t care what it cost. But then 
I’ve been pretty beastly with}Lady 
Sarah, and the last time I saw 
her 

‘“T think she deserved it, Helen. 
Do you wish to stop at Monks- 
Acland, then ? ” 

‘* Of course I do.” 

‘* Helen, I?ve been in love with you 
ever since the day when you called 
me a nice old man. If the oldness 
hasn’t overcome the niceness, I want 
you to marry me, and return to 
Monks-Acland as its mistress, and 
not as its ward.” 

‘Guardian, guardian, did you feel 
like that before I went to Lon- 
don? ” ; 

“Yes, my darling. I have felt like 
that, it seems to me, always.” 

“Then why did you send me 
away? It almost broke my heart 
when I thought you wished to get rid 
of me. I was the one in love, and I 
thought you didn’t care.” 

He drew her to him, and what hap- 
pened perhaps scandalised the shades 
of the monks who had built that 
beautiful room. 
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IN THE DAYS OF THE MARCH 
BROWN 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


a 


March is the first month of 
[ the fly-fisher’s year and the 
“March Brown the great fly 
of that month which gives 
it its name, then there must be in 
every. angler’s fly-book, if not in 
his heart, a place dedicated to the 
famous little creature who is a 
May-fly before the May; ‘a bonnie 
flea”? which in many districts one 
may keep at the tail-end of his 
cast from St. David’s Day until the 
harvest moon has waned. The fly- 
fisher of the North and West, bent 
on an angling expedition, would 
nearly as soon leave his reel or his 
tobacco at home as set forth with- 
out a good stock of this universal 
favourite. 

The March Brown is ‘dressed ”’ 
in many ways and divers fashions, 
but the most imaginative tackle- 
maker has to keep somewhere within 
the limits of that expansive term 
“brown.” The flies vary both in 
detail—‘' trimmings ’’—and in general 
‘‘wear.’? Here, for instance, is a 
Specimen which is all hackle and 
without any wings ; here, again, one 
which has cocked wings of a most 
decided character and a fuzzy body 
of yellow and silver. twist. 
has a partridge hackle, another a 
woodcock; the body is heavily 
dressed or it is slim. It is adorned 
with a spiral of silver upon any 
neutral tint or tied with wool in 
yellow, green or dun. Yet they are 
all March Browns, and although 
there is no doubt that a little differ- 
ence exists in the natural fly in 
various districts and seasons, any 
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fairly average type. will generally 
satisfy the trout if anything will, 
always provided it is not much. out 
of the normal size. 

But March fishing, in the North 
at any rate, or wherever the March 
Brown 1s found, is not the good sport 
it used to be. The trout are now 
seldom worth taking at Lady-Day, 
and even if they are they do not run 
so large as some of us remember. 
Only last spring, as late as April 
18th (and it was not an exception- 
ally late year), the river that is now 
tumbling merrily past my window 
had nothing better to offer me 
in the way of fish than a few miser- 
able little troutlets which were so 
horribly ‘thin, flabby and _ lifeless 
that it made one shudder to handle 
their emaciated bodies, and hurry 
to return them to their home. Twenty 
years ago the same water, aye the 
selfsame pool, was the scene of 


many an exciting moment with a 


trout that would do credit to any one 
in the gay days of May, and that 
was often quite early in the month. 
Then well-conditioned fish lived and 
fought in strong waters, as they 
always should do ; every little stickle 
held a good trout. Then baskets 
were brought home heavier ; and 
even February—an ‘“‘open’’ month 
in those days too—often yielded 
clean, well-fed specimens in plenty. 
One cannot explain why these things 
should be, but this much 1s certain, 
that whether a climatic change is 
taking place sufficient to have a 
detrimental effect upon the food 
which feeds the trout, or whether 
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half-awakened bird,” which shyly 
suggests that the dawn is near, our 
angling pulse begins to quicken. We 
grow restless as again the vision of 
some old meadow stream whose well- 
fed waters scarcely ever felt the foot- 
prints of the frost persistently returns 
to mind. And what bonnie trout it 
yielded ! How inexhaustible were its 


deep and sudden bends, its over- . 


hanging banks of turf! Then one 
morning we go out to find an odour 
of mossy places in the humid air, for 
much rain has fallen during the 
night. There is a smell of trout upon 
the soft, wet wind which blows off the 
moor. We feel that the bonds of 
winter are being broken, that the 
frost-sealed lips of the earth are melt- 
ing in the kiss of the south wind, that 
the merry laughter of the iron hills 
will soon be heard in a hundred brooks. 

Poor Jefferies, in his last lingering 
days, wondered how the skylark, sing- 
ing in the blue, outside his window, 
could get on without him—how “‘ the 


reddening elm, the arum, the haw-: 


thorn leaf, the celandine, the may, the 
yellow iris of the waters and the 
heather of the hillside,’”? knew the 
times of their coming. He “re- 
membered them all” right on “to 
the time of the redwing.” It is so 
with the angler. His ear goes out to 
meet the song of spring waters. He 
must join and live in the rejuvena- 
tion of the earth. He will not, can not, 
be a thing apart. His spirit rebels 
at the thought. The meadow and 
the river he, too, feels cannot get on 
without him, without the union of his 
wholehearted, sympathetic soul. He 
must learn over again the great joy 
which so fills the tiny willow wren 
that it overflows like water in a foun- 
tain-jet of song, must feel the pulse 
of new life which throbs upwards in 
every blade and twig and leaf. 

To be by the waterside when the 
first March Browns are fluttering 
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about the rocks in multitudes, when 
the broom, the gorse, and “ palm” 
willows are flooding the hill slopes with 
a fragrance which is as rich as they 
are golden ; to stand where the feet 
of Spring have stood, to go where they 
*‘ have touched the meadows and left 
the daisies rosy,’’ to understand what 
is meant by her 
Sweet records, promises as svweet, 

are the angler’s birthright and his 
abiding joy. Let the iced water of 
the mountains fill the grey rivers and 
the March winds send flurries of rest- 
less snow down the woodland ways, 
the angler is no angler who cannot 
take those ‘‘ Sweet records * in the 
one hand, and, inducing Spring to 
take the other, be at one with the 
days of the March Brown. East 
winds may sow discontent: and all 
manner of evil, may silence the most 
passionate thrush, may delay, indeed, 
the coming of those March Browns, 
and keep the thin little trout hungry 
until the swallows are here. But 
there is a cheerful side to every hedge- 
row where the sun shines upon the 
wild strawberry blossom, the lesser 
celandine and violet, in spite of the 
wind. There are crimson stars, too, 
on the hazels and clusters of virgin 
primroses, which, in their setting of 
old brown leaves, look like groups of 
demure little quaker maidens. And 
the water-hen croons in the evening 
light just as she used to do when 
trout were trout, and boys were boys ; 
in the days when the meadows were 
wet and warm on St. Valentine’s 
Day. Yet they tell me, though being 
a fisherman (or does the East wind 
find an easier way into our hearts as 
we grow older ?) I believe them not, 
that a monster trout still lives under 
the shadow of the old bridge yonder, 
just below the ledge of black rock 
upon which a pair of white-throated 
dippers are again making their mossy 
home. 
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So, from the earliest days of the 
opening year—the days of “little un- 
blown breasts and child-eyed looks ”— 
the angler in day dreams or in reality 


takes out his rod and very probably. 


puts it back again. He notices the 
purple flush upon the alder trees. 
Daily it grows as the bloom grows 
upon a ripening grape. The young 
sycamore sheaths in the underwood 
can scarcely hold out any longer. 
The anemones in the wood—the wind 
flowers—although they tremble when 
they hear the cold, dry wind coming, 
immediately try to hide their blushing 
petals and compose themselves as if 
nothing had happened. And the 
young lambs, notwithstanding the 
wind—for is it not the spring ?—still 
run races in the fields and proudly 
they stamp their baby hoofs as if they 
delighted in the hard, resounding turf, 
for it is a very dull and unresponsive 
thing to stamp and caper upon when 
it is wet. 

It. is the season of daffodils; 
the hawthorn leaves have _ been 
waiting half-open for weeks, waiting 
for the sun which, like a prodigal, is 
returning to bring back the _ half- 


forgotten smiles to the face of old 


Mother Earth, to set new flowers 
a-blooming upon the graves of those 
which passed away when he sank 
lower and lower behind the great dark 
hills of the West and abandoned the 
autumn fields and the valleys of mist 
to winter. 

I do not think that, as an angler, 
one need offer any apology for be- 
longing to the “‘ contemplative” race, 
though the Philistine in his affliction 
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of ignorance may jeer. Old Isaak 
hit on the right word when he called 
our sport the “‘ Gontemplative Man’s 
Recreation.” The trout fisher, espe- 
cially at this season, is brought face 
to face with a world of interest that 
is outside one’s daily path—a world 
of love and rivalry, beauty and envy, 
of life in its most entrancing and often 
most sorrowful phases—a world of 
problems which the laboratory can 
never solve, of a subtlety of beauty 
and expression that art can never 
portray, of a truth that can only 
be “contemplated,” never quite 
understood. 

Ours is the gentle art,and it has been 
said that there is always hore for a 
man, no matter how great a ruffian 
he may be, who is a fisherman by 
instinct. And the reason of it all is 
very largely this, there is no spirit of 
competition in angling, no striving 
to better one’s fellow men which— 
very wrongly it may be—robs so 
many of our sports of their true zest 
and purity. The angler says, “I go 
a-fishing.”” And he goes—often alone. 
He must then touch the hem of 
Nature’s garment sometime, and I 
never yet came across the man who 
was not the better off for the ex- 
perience, and unless he has the soul 
of a fishmonger and a heart of stone 
he will learn that, after all, it is no 
“small thing ”’— 

‘* To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light tn the Spring, 


To have loved, to have thought, to have 
done.” 


And the dowdy little March Brown 
plays no insignificant part in all 
this. 
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A LEGITIMATE TRANSACTION 


/ 
By JOSEPH 
Illustrated by 


WAS coming along the road 

near East Wellmouth when 

I ran afoul of him. He was 

fat and shiny, and driving 

a lively horse. When he sighted me 
he hove to and hailed. 

“Here you!” says he, in a voice 
as fat as the rest of him. ‘“‘ Your 
name’s ase isn’t it 2” 

66 Yes, 33 says I. 

“ Methusalum Pratt or Jehoshaphat 
Pratt or something like that?” he 
asked. 

Well,” says I, ‘they christened 
me Solomon, but it wasn’t my 
fault ; I was young at the time and 
they took advantage.” 

He grinned a sort of one-sided 
grin, and commenced to abuse the 
horse for trying to climb a tree. 

**T knew it was some Bible outrage 
or other,” he says. ‘“‘ There’s more 
Bible names in this forsaken sand-heap 
than Christians, a good sight. When 
I meet a man with a Bible name 
I hang on to my watch. The man 
that sets out to do me must have a 
better make-up than that. Well, 
see here, King Sol; can you run a 
petrol launch ? ” 

“I can run any of the everyday 
kinds,” says I, rubbing my chin 
thoughtfully ; ; this fat man had got 
me interested. He was so polite 
in his remarks. Didn’t seem to 
stand on ceremony, as you might 
say. Likewise there was a kind of 
familiar something about his face. 
I knew I’d never met him before and 
yet I seemed to have a floating 
memory of him. 

** All right,” says he, sharp. ‘‘ Then 
you come round to my landing to- 
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Will Crawford 


morrow at eight o’clock and take 
me out in my launch to the fishing 
grounds. I’ll pay you well to take 
me there and back.” 

** Well,” says I, “ do I furnish——”’ 

You furnish nothing except your 
grub,” he interrupts. ‘“*: The launch’ll 
be ready and the lines and hooks 
and bait’ll be ready. My own man 
was to do the job, but just now I 
told him what I thought of him. 
No smart Alec gets the best of me, 
even if he has a contract. You run 
the launch and put me on the fishing 
grounds. I pay you for that and 
bringing me back again. I furnish 
my own extras and you can furnish 
yours. I don’t want any bargaining.” 

There was no reasonwhy I shouldn’t 
take the job. It was well along, 
in September. The hotel where I’d 
been taking out summer guests on 
sailing cruises was closed for the 
season; my own sloop, the Dora 
Bassett, was hauled up for repairs, 
and all I had on my hands just then 
was time. So the money seemed 
good. 

‘All right,” says I, “it’s a bar- 
gain. If you'll guarantee to have 
your launch ready I 

‘““That’s my business,” he says. 
“It'll be ready. If it isn’t you'll 
get your pay just the same. To- 
morrow morning at eight o’clock. 
And don’t you forget and be late.”’ 
‘‘Get up, you blackguard,” says he 
to the horse. 

‘Hold, just a minute,” I shouts, 
running after him. “I don’t want 
to be curious, you understand, but 
seems as if it might help me to be on 
time if I knew where your launch 
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was going to be and what your 
name is.” 

He pulled up then. ‘‘Humph!” 
he says, “‘ if you don’t know my name 
and more about my private affairs 
than I do myself, you’re the only one 
in these parts that doesn’t. My 
name’s Williams, and I live in what 
you call the Lathrop house over 
towards Trufett. The launch is at 
my landing down in front of the 
house.” 

I knew, who he was now, of course. 
There was talk when the Lathrop 
place was sold, and I gathered that 
the man who bought it answered 
to the description of Williams and 
was a retired draper; suffering from 
an enlarged income and the dis- 
eases that go with it. He lived 
alone in the big house, except for a 
crotchety housekeeper and two or 
three servants. The stories about 
his temper and language would 
have filled a log book. Nobody 
ever called on him. The clergy- 
man called once, when he first came, 
and he hasn’t been his own man 
since. 

But all this was beside the ques- 
tion, so far as I was. concerned. 
I’d cruised with cranks before, and 
I thought I could stand this one. 
So the next morning I was up early 
and on my way to Lathrop’s landing. 

The launch was there, made fast 
alongside the little wharf. Nice- 
looking craft she was, too, all var- 
nish and gilt. I’d have liked her 
better if she’d carried a sail, for it’s 
my experience that canvas is a handy 
thing to have aboard in case of 
need; but she looked seaworthy 
enough, and built for speed. 

While I was standing on the pier 
looking down at her I heard foot- 
steps and brisk remarks from be- 
hind the bushes on the bank, and 
Williams appeared, puffing and blow- 
in. He was followed by a sulky- 
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looking man carrying a load of 
sweaters and oilskins, with a lunch- 
basket on top. Williams himself 
wasn’t carrying anything but his 
temper ; he hadn’t forgotten any of 
that. 

“Well, Pratt,” says he to me, 
“You are on time. Blessed if it 
isn’t a comfort to find somebody 
who'll do what I tell ’°em. Now 
you,” he says to the servant, “ put 
them things aboard and clear out as 
quick: as you’ve a mind to. Don’t 
let me find you on the place when I 
get back. Cast off, Solomon.” 

The man dumped the dunnage into 
the launch, and me and Williams 
climbed aboard. I cast off. 

‘* Mr. Williams,” says the man, kind 
of pleading, ‘‘ will you pay me the 
rest of my wages ? ” : 

Williams told him he had paid 
all he meant to pay, and added trim- 
mings to make it emphatic. 

I started the engine and we moved 
out. All at once the man runs to the 
end of the wharf and calls after us. 

‘All right, you fat-head! You’ll 
be sorry for what you’ve done to 
me.” | 

I thought Williams would have 
liked to go back but I was hired to 
go a-fishing, not to watch a one-sided 
prize-fight, and I thought it was high 
time we started. 

The name of the launch .was the 
Shooting Star, and she certainly lived 
up to it. It was a greasy kind of 
day, with no sea worth mentioning, 
and we bowled along finely. The fish- 
ing lodge is a good many miles away, 
round Sandy Point out to sea, and, 
judging by what I’d seen of fatty so 
far, I wasn’t keen on spending more 
time with him than was necessary. 
More than that, fog signs were show- 
ing. 

‘When were you meaning to get 
back, Mr. Williams ?’’ I asked him. 

“When I’ve caught as many fish 
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‘“Mr. Willams,” says I; “you 
know how I make my money—what 
little I do make—or you say you do. 
Now, if it isn’t an impudent question, 
how did you make yours ?” 

Well, he had made his by being 
shrewd and careful and always look- 
ing out for number one. “ Number 
one ’’ was his hobby, but I gathered 
that the bulk of his spare change 
had come from deals in stocks and 
bonds. 

“Humph!”saysI. “ Speaking of 


tricks and meanness, I’ve always 


heard there were things of that sort 
hitched to the tail of the stock 
market. What makes the market 
price of—well, of wheat, we’ll say ? ” 

That was regulated, so he said, by 
the law of supply and demand. If 
a man had all the wheat there was 
and another had to have some or 
starve, why the firs€ one had a 
right to take as much as he could 
get before he let it go. 

‘‘ That’s legitimate,” he says. ‘‘ Law 
of supply and demand exemplified.” 

‘“‘ According to that law,” says I, 
‘‘when you were set on fishing to-day 
and hunted me up to run your boat, 
because I was the only chap who 
could run it, I ought to have charged 
you twenty dollars instead of 
ten.” | 

“Of course,” he says, grinning. 
‘But you weren’t shrewd enough 
to grasp the situation. Now the 
deal’s closed and it’s too late.” 

He went on talking about “ deals ” 
and such. How the price of this 
stock and that was raised on pur- 
pose tilla lot of folk had put their 
money in it and then was smashed, so 
all but the wise ones would be what 
he called ‘“‘squeezed out.” That 
was legitimate, too—‘ high finance,” 
he said. 

‘But how about the poor that 
had savings in these stocks,” I 
asked, “‘ and don’t know high financ- 
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ing? Where does the law of supply 

and demand come in for them ? ” 
He laughed. “They supply the 

demand for money,” says he. 

By eleven we were well out towards 
the fishing grounds. *Iwas the bad 
season now; the big fish had struck 
off still further, and there wasn’t 
another boat in sight. The land was 
just a green streak along the sky- 
line, and the waves were running 
The Shooting Star was sea- 
worthy, and I wasn’t worried about 
her. The only thing that troubled 
me was the fog, and that was piling 
up to windward. Id called fatty’s 
attention to it when we started, but 
he said he didn’t mind fog. Well, I 
didn’t mind either, for we had a com- 
pass aboard and the engine was 
running fine. What‘wind there was 
was blowing offshore. 

And then, all at once, the engine 
stopped running. I gave the wheel 
a whirl, but it only whirred and quit 
again. I went for’ard to inspect, and, 
if you'll believe me, there wasn’t a 
drop of petrol left in the tank. The 
spare cans ought to have been full, 
and they were full—but it was water 
they were filled with. 

“Ts this the way you make your 
boat ready for me ? ” I asked, sarcas- 
tically. 

‘“‘ That—that man of mine told me 
he had filled them,” he stammered, 
looking frightened. 

‘* Yes,” says I, “and I heard him 
hint likewise that he was going to 
make you sorry.” 

When he had exhausted himself 
in denouncing the man, he turned to 
me. ‘But what are we going to 
do?” he asks. 

“Do?” says I. 
drift.” 

And that’s what we did. I tried 
to anchor, but we weren’t over the 
ledge and the iron wouldn’t reach 
bottom by a mile, more or less. 


“We're going to 
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water. He gave a yell and jumped 
Pp. . 

“Lord !”’ he screamed. 
sinking. Help! help!” 

“Sit down! ” Troared. ‘I thought 
you knew how to act in a boat. 
Sit down! d’you hear me? ”’ 

He sat. Likewise he shivered and 
groaned. It grew darker and darker 
and the wind freshened every 
minute; Iexpected to see that jury- 
mast go by the board, but lucky for 
us it held. 

There is no use telling about the 
next three hours. According to 
my reckoning they were years, and 
we ought to have sailed through the 


‘* We're 


broadside of the Cape and be making‘ 


a quick run for Africa. But at last 
we got into smoother water, and then, 
right across our bows, showed a white 
strip. The fog had pretty well cleared 
and I could see it. 

“Land, ho!” I shouted. ‘‘ Stand 
by! We’re going to bump.” 

And we did. Steering dead ahead 
was out of the question. All I could 
do was set my teeth and trust the 
Shooting Star was the real article. 
Overboard went oar and canvas and 
everything else that wasn’t nailed 
down, including fatty and me. I 
grabbed him by the collar and 
wallowed ashore. 

‘ Awk! Awk!”’ he gasps, choking, 
‘““T’m drowned.” 

I let him remain drowned for the 
moment; I had the launch to think 
of, andsomehow or other I hauled the 
anchor up above tide mark. Then I 
attended to my passenger. 

“Where are we?” he asks. 

I looked round. Close by was 
beach-grass and seaweed and sand. 
A little way off was a clump of 
pines and bushes that looked 
familiar. And back of them was a 
little hut that looked more familiar 
still. I rubbed the salt out of my 
eyes, 
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“Well!” says I. 
of such a thing!” 


‘*T never heard 


‘“What is it?” he says. “Do 
you know where we are? Whose 
house is that?” 

I looked hard at the hut. . 

“Humph.!” I grunted. “I do 


declare! Talk about a man’s coming 
back to his own. Whose hut 1s 
that ? Well, it’s mine, if you want 
to know. The power that looks out 
for the lame, the halt and the blind, has 
hove us ashore on the island that 
is the only piece of real estate I 
own.’ 

It ‘sounds crazy enough, but it 
was true. The island- is a sand- 
heap off in the bay, two miles 
from shore and ten from the nearest 
town. [Td bought it three years 
before and put tip the hut for a 
shooting box to take city gunners to. 
This summer I’d leased it to my 
friend Baker, who used it while 
he- was lobstering. The gale had 
driven us in from sea, past Sandy 
Point and on to the island. It was 
like hitting a nail head, but we had 
done it. It shows what Providence 
can do when it sets out. 

I explained some of this to Williams 
as we waded through the sand to the 
hut. 

‘But is this man Baker here 
now ?”’ he asks. 

“Tm afraid not,” says I. ‘“‘ The 
lobster season’s about over, and he 
was going South on a yacht this 
week. Still, he wasn’t to go till 
Saturday, and perhaps——” 

But the hut was empty when we 
got there. I fumbled round in the 
tin matchbox and lit the lamp in 
the bracket on the wall. Then I[ 
turned to Williams. 

“Well,” says I, “‘ we're lucky for 
once in——” 

Then I stopped. When he went 
overboard, the water had washed 
off his hat. Likewise it had washed 
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Next morning I woke early, and 
when Williams turned out, I was 
cooking slices of the beef and had 
some coffee boiling. Likewise there 
was a tin of bread in the oven. 
The wind had gone down consider- 
able, but it was foggy and thick 
again, which was a pleasing state of 
things, from my point of view. 

Williams smelt the cooking before 
he got his eyes open. 

‘Hurry up breakfast,” he says to 
me. “I’m hungry as a wolf.” 

I didn’t say nothing then ; just 
went on with my cooking. He got 
into his clothes and went outside. 


Pretty soon he comes back, swearing 


at the weather. 

‘“See here? Mr. Williams,’ 
“how about the orders to your 
housekeeper ? Won't she have you 
hunted up for a week ?” 

He coloured pretty red, but from 
what he said I made out that she 
wouldn’t. She gave him his grub 
and her services, and he gave her 
rows and her wages. She wouldn’t 
hunt for him, not until she was 
ordered to. 

“Humph!” says I. “ Then we’ll 
enjoy the scenery on this garden 
city until the week’s up.’ 

‘What do you mean ? ”’ says he. 

Well,” I says, “ the launch is out 
of commission, unless it should rain 
petrol, and at this time of the year 
there isn’t likely to be a boat within 
hailing distance, especially if the 
weather holds bad.” 

I didn’t say anything further then, 
but laid the table, with one plate and 
one cup, one knife and fork, hauled 
a chair and sat down to my break- 
fast. He hauled up a box and sat 
down, too. 

“Pass me the bread,” says he. 
“And why didn’t you cook more 
beef?” 

He was reaching out for the bread, 
but I pulled it out of his way. 


’ says I, 
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“Wait a minute, Mr. Williams,” 
says I. “ While you were snoozing 
last night I made out a kind of 
manifest of the food aboard this hut. 
There’s scarcely enough to last one 
manaweek. I paid attention to your 
advice yesterday and the text seemed 
to be to look out for number one. 
Now in this case I’m number one, 
and I’ve got to look out for myself. 
This is my hut, my island, and my 
grub. So please keep your hands 
off the bread.” 

For a minute he sat still and 
stared at me. Then the red boiled 
up in his face and over his bald head 
like a tide. 

“Why, you villain!” he shouts. 
‘“Do you mean to starve me? ” 

‘You won’t starve in a week,” 
says I, helping myself to the beef. “‘A 
man named Tanner, that I read about 
years ago, lived for forty days on 
cold water and nothing else. There’s 
the pump right over in the corner, 
It’s my pump, but I’ll stretch a point 
and not charge for it this time.” 





** You—you he stammers, 
shaking, he was so angry. ‘ Didn’t 
I hire you 





“You hired me to take you out 
to the fishing grounds and back, 
provided the launch was made ready 
by you. It wasn’t ready, so that 
contract’s broken. And you were 
to furnish your extras and I was to 
furnish mine. Here they are, and 
I need ’em. It’s as legitimate a 
deal as ever I heard of, a perfect case 
of supply and demand—supply for 
one and demand for two. As I 
said before, I’m number one.” 

“By thunder !”’ he growls, standing 
up; “Ill show you ‘ 

I stood up, too. He was fat and 
flabby, and I was thin and wiry. 
We looked each other over. 

““T wouldn't,” says I. ‘“ You're 
under the doctor’s care, you know.” 

So he sat down again, not having 
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supper, and the salt air gives most 
folk an appetite. 

_ “Pve been thinkirfg,” he says, 
“it’s usual in the stock and provision 
market to deal on a margin. Suppose 
I pay you a one per cent. margin 
now and - 


‘All right,” says I, cheerful. — 


“Then I'll give you a slip of paper 
saying that you’ve bought such and 
such slices of beef and bread and I’m 
carrying ’em for you on a margin. 
Of course there can’t be a delivery 
of the goods now because——”’ 

‘‘Humph!” he interrupts sourly. 
“You seem to know more than I 
thought you did. Now are you 
going to be decent and make me a 
fair price ?” 

**Can’t sell under the latest quota- 
tions,” says I. ‘“‘ That is one pound 
now ; and ready cash.” 

“Hang it all!” he says, “I 
haven’t got money enough with me. 
Think I carry a Parr’s Bank round 
in my pockets ? ” 

“You carry a cheque-book,” says 
I, ‘‘ because I saw it last night when 
I was drying your clothes. [ll take 
a cheque.” 

He started to say something, and 
then stopped. Afteratime he seemed 
to give in all at once. 

“Very good,” he says. ‘“ You 
get my breakfast ready and [’ll 
make out the cheque.” 

The breakfast cost him five pounds, 
and he added another pound for 
an extra cup of coffee. I told him 
to make the cheque payable to 
‘* Bearer,” as it was quicker to 
write than “ Solomon.” 
fas He had two more meals that day, 

“1d at bedtime I had his cheques 
“\1ounting to nine pounds. The fog 
« ,yed with us all the time and no- 
beof ¥ came to pick us up. And the 
He morning’s outlook was just as 
but [ 12,drizzling rain and a high 

! The mainland beach was in 
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sight, but that was all, except salt 
water and rain. 

He was surprisingly cheerful all 
that day, giving up his meal cheques 
withouta whimper, If things had been 
different from what they were I’d 
have felt like a sneak thief. 

On Thursday, the third day of our 
Robinson Crusoe experience, the 
weather was still thick, though there 
were signs of clearing. Williams 
came to me after breakfast—which 
cost him a fiver, payable, as usual, 
to “‘ Bearer”—with almost a grin 
on his face. 

“Pratt,” he says, “I owe you an 
apology. I thought you were like 
the rest down here, but you’re as 
sharp as they make ’em. I am not 


the man to howl when I get let in 


on a bad deal, and the chap who can 
do me is entitled to all he can make. 
But this pay - as - you - go business 
is too slow and troublesome. What’ll 
you take for the rest of the grub in 
the locker there, cash? Make a 
fair price.” 

I’d been expecting something like 
this, and J was ready for him. 

“Fifty-three pounds,” says I, 

prompt. 
He did a little figuring. ‘‘ Well, 
granting that I have to put up on 
this heap of desolation for the better 
part of four days more, that’s cheap, 
according to your former rates,” 
he says. “ Make it fifty even ? ” 

‘Fifty-three is my price,” says I. 
So he handed over another “ Bearer ” 
cheque, and his bill was paid for a 
week. 

Friday was a fine day, clear and 
dry. Williams and I had a pic- 
nicky, sociable time. Living outdoors 
this way had made him forget his 
diseases and the doctor, and he 
showed signs of being almost decent. 
We loafed round and talked, and we 
saw no less than three sailing craft 
go down the bay and tried our 
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did. We stayed in town two days, 
and on the afternoon of the second 
day we were on our way back to 
Wellmouth, carrying two slips of paper 
signifying that we’d bought December 
and May wheat on a one per cent. 
margin. We were a hundred ahead 
already, according to the black- 
board, and were planning what sort 
of palaces we'd build. 

“Inside of a month the wheat 
place had gone out of business— 
failed, broke, you 
Our fish dealer friend asked some 
questions, and found out that 
the business was what they called a 
‘bucket shop,’ and we'd bought 
nothing but air, and paid a com- 
mission for buying it. And the smiling, 
nice man. that ran the swindle had 
been hanging on the edge of a failure 
for a long while and knew it was 
coming. Our savings had _ helped 
pay his way to a sunnier climate, 
that was all.” 

“Hold a minute,” says Williams, 
looking more interested. “‘ What was 
the name of the firm that took you 
in?” 

“*Twas the Empire Bond Ex- 
change,” says I. ‘And it was in 
Derby Street.” 

He gave a little jump. Then he 
says, slow, “ Hu-u-m—I see.” 

“Yes,” says I. “I thought you 
would. You wore amoustache then 
and your name was different, but 
you seemed familiar, and when your 
false hair got washed off I recog- 
nised you.” 

He took out his cheque-book and 
did a little calculating. 

‘“Humph!” he says again. ‘ You 
lost a hundred and [ve paid you a 
hundred and five. What’s the five 
for?” 

‘‘That’s my commission on the 
sales.”’ 

And just then comes a hail from 
outside the hut. We both hurried 
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out, and there was Sam Davis, 
just stepping ashore from his motor 
boat. Williams’s housekeeper had 
strained a point and given her 
orders for a search. 

Williams and Davis started home 
directly. I followed in the Shooting 
Star, having borrowed petrol enough 
for the run. I reached the dock 
half an hour after they did, and there 
was Williams waiting for me. 

*“* Pratt,” says he, “‘ I’ve got a word 
or two to sayto you. It’s against 
my principles to allow anybody to 
beat me on a business deal. Do you 
suppose that I’d have paid your rob- 
ber’s prices without a word if I hadn’t 
had something up my sleeve ? Why, 
man, I gave you my cheques, 
not cash. And I’ve just telephoned 
to the bawk to stop payment on 
them. They’re of no earthly use to 
you; there’s one or two things about 
high finance that you don’t know 
even yet. Ho, ho!” 

I held up my hand. “Wait a 
bit, Mr. Williams,” says I. ‘* These 
cheques are all nght. When we landed 
on the island I judged by the looks 
of the hut that Baker hadn’t left 
it for good. I thought he would 
come back. And sure enough he 
came back, in his catboat, on Thurs- 
day evening, after you’d turned in. 
The cheques were payable to ‘ Bearer,’ 
you remember, so I gave ’em to him. 
He was to cash them first thing 
Friday morning, and you'll find he 
has done so.” 

His eyes. and mouth opened to- 
gether. 

“What!” he bellowed. ‘‘ Do you 
mean to say a boat stopped at the 
island and didn’t take us off ?” 

“Oh,” says I, “‘ Baker didn’t feel 
called upon to take you off, after I 
told him who you were. You see, 
Mr. Williams, Dick Baker was my 
partner in that wheat sp culation 
I was telling you about.” 
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pityingly. ‘“‘ Then, also, two men to 
bear you within—to my house beyond. 
Know, sir, that the Roundheads lie 
scarce two leagues from this. I must 
hasten.” 

She hurried off ‘as she spoke, with- 
out giving him time to reply; run- 
ning as does one upon threat of danger. 
Her slight figure disappeared in an 
instant among the trees, and the 
wounded cavalier was left alone to 
his reflections. 

***Tis a sweet maid,” he. mused, 
drawing his fingers carelessly through 
the grass, “and will doubtless’ offer 
me bed and board. Well, the affair 
falls out as I had expected—a head 
broken for the Cause is a very pretty 
passport to the ladies of this loyal 
county.” 

He chuckled, and then fell silent, a 
smile curling his lips as he turned a 
little to watch the entrance to the 
glade. | 

Presently the lady returned, accom- 
panied by two serving-men. She 
carried a wine-flask and a glass; the 
men had brought with them a stout 
sheet hastily abstracted from a bed 
in the mansion. 

Mistress Marjorie bent over him. 
‘** Drink, sir,’ she begged prettily, 
and, filling the glass, held it to his lips. 
‘* But hasten—your safety, as ours, 
depends upon a moment.” 

The man’s face twitched a little as 
with a spasm of pain, but, raising his 
head, he put his lips to the glass and 
drank greedily and long. 

‘* A thousand thanks, Mistress,’’ he 

murmured, when the glass had been 
refilled. ‘“‘’Tis nectar and no less. 
Sure, Jupiter had no such cupbearer 
as I.” 
‘* A truce to compliment,” said the 
girl, a sudden access of stiffness in 
voice and mien, but blushing never- 
theless. ‘My men shall bear you 
now to my poor house.” 

While she spoke, her servants 
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busied themselves with the sheet, un- 
rolling 1t upon the ground, and, as 
they did so, glancing fearfully from 


‘left to right. 


‘‘An’ it pleases you, we shall carry 
the gentleman now,’ said _ one, 
straighterang himself up, his eyes on 
his mistress. 
~ She nodded acquiescence. “Such 
contrivance as we have is at your 
service, sir,’’ she said to the wounded 
cavalier. 

.He winced, then smiled up into her 
face. “Would you have me like a 
bed-ridden dame, Mistress,’’ said he 
‘*[? faith, Pll e’en endeavour to walk. 
Here, give me your arms, good 
fellows.” ‘ 

The serving men bent down so 
that he might lift himself with their 
aid. Laying a hand on each arm, 
he essayed to stand, and presently 
swayed between them in a manner 
well bespeaking his weakness. Only 
for a moment, however, did he 
remain erect, then, with a painful 
sigh, he slipped back into their 
arms. 

“Quick, lift him! He is in a 
swoon,” cried the girl. “ Make 
speed to bear him to the house. | 
myself shall run ahead to wam 
Dame Tarbord of his coming.” 

She sped off again as her retainers 
laid the wounded man on the sheet, 
and when they presently emerged, 
carrying him over the greensward of 
the park, her slim, girlish figure 
could be seen hurrying across the 
carrlage-way to the main doorway of 
the mansion. 

‘“°Tis a sturdy gentleman,” said 
one to the other as they stumbled 
heavily along. 

‘Aye, a most doughty champion, 
if merit goes by weight,” replied 
his fellow in a grumbling tone. 

But, though the man _ swathed 
in the stout sheet heard them, he 
gavenosign. ®Only a grimly satisfied 
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on the bed. ‘‘ Leave me, I would 
fain sleep,’ he added. 

‘As it -pleases your Honour,” 
said the two men, and left the room, 
looking at him sour-facedly enough. 

Meantime, Dame Tarbord had dis- 
appeared; the door closed gently, 
ci the wounded man lay alone on 
tHe huge bed, staring at. the crimson 
hung tester above his head. 

He waited there, immobile, silent, 
until the sound of footsteps had 
died away in fugitive echoes along 
the broad passages of the old house. 
Yet, though his body remained. in 
an attitude of repose, his mind was 
working quickly, and his keen eyes 
wandered about the room, noting 
this, appraising that, the very picture 
of eager and desperate greed. 

Perfect silence reigning once more, 
he propped himself up on one arm, 
and looked quickly about him. Pre- 
sently he swung his legs over the 
edge of the bed, and strained his 
ears again to listen. Then his dang- 
ling feet descended and he stood 
upright on the floor, imperturbable 
yet smiling. | 
- The clear light of afternoon streamed 
in at the window, rooks cawed in 
the elms outside, but he recked 
little of this. His eyes were eagerly 
fixed, his whole attention centred 
on a curiously-carved jewel-box that 
stood on a tallboy to the right of 
the bed. 

He began to advance towards it, 
cautiously, inch by inch, and at last, 
halting before it, stood for a moment 
in an attitude of rigid attention. 

But not for long; he satisfied 
himself that he might safely pursue 
his purpose, grasped the jewel-box 
with both hands, and stole over to 
the door. 

The case was of antique design, 
and fastened with a secret catch. 

He observed it narrowly for a 
moment, the slow fire of greed 
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kindling in his eyes, then set to work 
to prize up the lid with the aid of 
his dagger. It strained, creaked, 
and fell back at last, disclosing to 


‘his eager: view the white satin-lined 


interior. 

Glancing within, he drew his breath 
hard, explored it with quick fingers, 
and presently drew out a necklace 
or string of magnificent pearls that 
gleamed iridescent in the light from 
the window. 

“Two ells in length,” he mur- 
mured gloatingly. ‘‘ It surpasses all I 
have seen till now—’tis worth a 
king’s ransom.”’ 

With a deft movement he opened 
his doublet and placed the pearls 
within it ; shut the case, and, cross- 
ing the room, replaced it on the 
tallboy. Then he returned to the 
bed, and, flinging himself down, 
lay quietly with his head on the 
crook of his arm. 

The light of afternoon faded gradu- 
ally to the crimson flush of evening, 
which in its turn gave place to the 
grey warm dusk. Just a little while, 
and the favouring darkness would 
cover his escape, he told himself. 
For that time he was content to 
wait. 

Suddenly he stiffened in his place, 
groaned slightly, and turned face 
downwards on the bed. He could 
hear footfalls coming up the passage, 
and a girlish voice answered by a 
woman’s deeper toncs. 

‘“The lady and the dame for a 
ducat !”? he thought, and smiled. 

A light knock at the door, and it 
swung open. Mistress Marjorie and 
the old dame were framed in the 
opening. 

The lady advanced a pace; ‘I 
crave pardon, sir, for deserting you,” 
she began gently. “In truth we 
did not expect a visitor, and are 
but ill-prepared.” 

“You overwhelm me, Mistress,” 
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“A stranger?” 

“Of Worcester I come, Mistress— 
a fair county, though it lacks the 
rugged beauty of this northern shire. 
’Tis a far cry from this, but nathless 
you may have heard some slight 
_mention of my name as one who has 
proved his zeal for Church and 
Crown.” 

““And that is, sir ? ”’ 

“Lord Lithersedge — and your 
most humble, grateful servant.” 

The girl’s face went suddenly pale 
as ashes. She swayed slightly, but, 
recovering herself, motioned to Dame 
Tarbord to remain silent. Fortu- 
nately the man’s face was ‘bent in 
careless scrutiny of the lace ruffles 
about his wrists, so that he failed 
to notice the action. 

“T am indeed honoured to meet 
my Lord of Lithersedge,”” replied 
the girl, in a voice which trembled 
in spite of herself, ‘“‘My Lord is 
spoken of as another Paladin.” 

A faint smile lingered on the man’s 
lips as he replied with an air of 
respectful compliment : 

“Then my life has not been lived 
in vain, Mistress.” 

Mistress Marjorie’s foot was tap- 
ping lightly on the oaken floor; 
when she spoke again it was in a 
tone of decision. ‘Time flies, my 
Lord, and you stand in most perilous 
case. The Roundheads are camped 
at Ryesgill, and may ride hither 
at any moment—you must hide!” 

““T would not willingly imperil 
by my presence the life of your 
meanest servant, Mistress. Speak, 
and I obey.” 

The girl glanced at the woman 
for a fleeting moment. ‘“‘ We shall 
hide my Lord in the turret chamber, 
Dame,” she said addressing her, 
“I myself will come to guide him 
thither when night falls.” 

‘“ Yes, Mistress Marjorie,” said the 
good wonian, shaking as in an ague fit. 
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‘Till then, my, Lord, adieu,” said 
the girl, and swept out of the room, 
with the dame at her heels, cutting 
short the flow of thanks that was 
already pouring from his lips. 

Once they were out of hearing he 
stretched himself comfortably, and 
fell to musing. ‘‘ When it falls dark. 
good luck! I was minded to ’scape 
at that very time—and the pretty 
bird will herself come to escort me 
to the turret chamber. *Twill go 
hard, but I shall win out before that ; 
and then: ho! for London, and a 
weighty purse once more.’ 

Heigho, heigho ! never was a more 
easily won fortune. At that pleasant 
thought he chuckled, his _ broad 
shoulders heaving with merriment. 

The heavy, starless night fell at 
last, ‘the crows without. ceased to 
caw, and in the old house itself the 
usual night noises alone broke the 
stillness. Otherwise it was as a 
house of the dead; remote, eene, 
without life. 
| The man lying on the bed, hardened 
as he was, felt it and shivered. He 
lifted the horse pistol, and thrust it 
once more into his sash. Presently, 
the swish of a silken petticoat heralded 
the approach of Mistress Marjone. 
The blackness of the room_ was 
suddenly pierced by a thin ray from 
a taper which she held, in a massive 
candlestick, above her head. 

‘* Come, sir,’ she whispered. “ Lose 
not a minute.” 

“At your service, Mistress,”’ he 
rejoined in the same tone, and rose 
slowly from the bed. 

She had already slipped back into 
the passage, after beckoning him 
to follow. He took his jack-boots in 
one hand, laid the other lightly on 
his pistol butt, and went out after 
her. 

Guided ‘by the flickering taper, he 
passed through the silent house, and 
came presently to the foot of a 
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narrow stair that debouched on the 
corridor. The girl had turned for 
a moment to whisper: 

“* Here we must ascend, my Lord.” 

“IT follow where you lead,”’ said 
he, and bowed gallantly as she set 
foot on the stair. 

He had it in mind to let her pro- 
ceed some distance upward, and 
then to turn himself back and escape 
along the corridor, trusting to the 
darkness to cover his flight. Indeed, 
he was bracing himself for a dash, 
‘ when the sound of hurrying foot- 
steps struck upon his ear. 

‘““What’s that ?”’ he cried, and with 
his words a man came running into 
the circle of light cast by the taper. 

“Stand or die!” he cried again, 
and drew the pistol from his belt 
with a swift movement 

The newcomer, a lithe, handsome 
fellow in purple velvet, drew up, 
breathing heavily. “I come to warn 


you,” he said, extending his empty 
hands, “‘the Roundheads are upon 
us.” 


Marjorie wrung her hands and 
looked at the wounded man. 

““We are lost—lost!” he was 
crying dismally ; white-faced, tremb- 
ling, the pistol swinging in ae limp 
hand. 


“Bah!” cried the other scorn- 
fully. “We may keep them off 
for awhile. Give me your pistol, 


sir—I myself shall descend and bar 
the entrance to the stairs.” 

As -he spoke, the sound of a pistol, 
fired beneath, woke the echoes, mak- 
ing the man tremble anew. 

““Here then,” he stammered, and 
thrust the weapon into the other’s 
hand. “ But quick, lest they come 
upon us unawares.” 

Silence fell again in the old house. 
The. man stared hopelessly at his 
companions, his eyes showing dull 
and sunken in the light cast by the 
taper. Then, suddenly, he became 
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conscious of the looks of scorn which 
both bent upon him. He shuffled 
his feet uncomfortably, his jaw 
dropping. 

“Think you that they—have 
gone ?”’ he ventured. | 

The other was chuckling grimly. 
‘* Your name and quality, fellow!” 
he demanded, and raised the pistol. 

‘*A murrain on your impudence,”’ 
cried the wounded man, summoning 
his store of insolence, yet wincing 
before the black muzzle pointed 
straightly at his breast, “I am Lord 
Lithersedge.”’ 

A low laugh echoed in the vaulted 
room. 

“I am Lord Lithersedge,”’ 
repeated.. 

“Would your Lordship then deign 
to open your doublet,” said the man 
with the pistol], in a level voice. 

‘“* You jest, sir.” 

The pistol lock clicked. 


he 


“Tis a 


sharp jest, my Lord.” 


Marjorie came forward quickly, 
‘*Charles—I hear footsteps on the 
stair!” 

‘°Tis but honest Jenkin and his 
fellow. Since my Lord here is pos- 
sessed of such scrupulous modesty, 
we must have others less modest.” 

A knock sounded at the door. 

‘‘ Enter!’ cried Marjorie. 

The door swung open, and the two 
serving men armed with short pet- 
ronels filed into the room. 

“You shall account to me _ for 
this outrage, sir!” 

The white-faced man snarled out 
the words. 

‘* T shall be vastly pleased,” replied 
the other carelessly. “If you survive 
the meeting with the hangman which 
I promise you.” 

He stepped quickly to the other’s 
side, and with a quick pluck tore 
the bandage from his brows. With 
it the flowing hair and long lovelocks 
came away, and the miscreant stood 
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disclosed ; close-cropped of both hair 
and ears—the very pink and ‘pattern 
of a rogue. His swart forehead 
showed no trace of a scar. 

He was out-matched and out- 
manceuvred, and gave in without a 
. struggle. 

Jenkin bound his arms close to his 
sides with his own sash, and, at a 
word of command from fhe cavalier 
in purple, dived a hand into the 
fellow’s doublet. 


‘*See here, Mistress,” he cried, 
withdrawing it and the shining 
necklace that had lain hidden 
within. 


‘“Have him away below, good 
Jenkin,” said Marjorie, and took 
it from his hand. 

The serving man smiled, and 
wheeled. his prisoner towards the 
door.” “Come! Knave that mis- 
calls honest folks,” he said grimly. 
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The other leered at him. 
‘“Aye, knave and knave again. 
But stay a moment. I would ask 


‘the lady a question.” 


“Speak then,” said the cavalier, 
eyeing him closely. 

‘“How came you to know, Mis- 
tress, that I but masqueraded in 
this guise ? ” 

Mistress Marjorie now stood close 
to the cavalier in purple; his arm 
suddenly encircled her as he drew | 
her to him. For a moment she 
glanced up tenderly into his eyes, 
then she released herself, and stood 
a little apart. 

‘““T was betrothed a year ago to 
one high in the councils of the King. 
From your own fair county of Wor- 
cester,” she paused, and, laughing, 
pointed to her lover: 

““T present you, knave, to—my 
Lord of Lithersedge ! ”’ 





THE DAWN OF SPRING 


By FRED BUCKLEY 


The Winter air seemed sighing 

For dawn of the joyful Spring,« 
When the night should go 
With its ice and snow, 

And again the skies should ring. 


And lo! the magic morning 

Came bright with the rising sun, 
And the birds and trees 
In the gentle breeze 

Knew the reign of snow was done. 


And Nature’s world, in glory 
And joy for the vanished gloom, 
Awoke in the earth 
To a thankful birth, 
And the Summer’s radiant bloow! . 








PETER’S WIFE 


By LILIAN GASK 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


head, and keen, dark eyes 

that could detect a slug or 

caterpillar yards away. His 
hair was thick and very straight, 
and his well-cut lips under his: black 
moustache had a way of closing with 
a snap when anything displeased 
him—which; as he lived alone and 
was his master’s master, occurred 
infrequently. Rather than be 
‘*moithered wi’ hobbledihoys,” he 
worked single-handed ; at a rate of 
pay, however, which no head gardener 
need have disdained. 
h#Peter’s history was uneventful. 
His mother had been a gentle little 
woman with a talent for silence; she 
had passed out of life as quietly as 
she had lived, leaving scarcely a 
ripple on the surface of her husband’s 
existence. 

‘‘She wur a proper wummun; a 
rare “un t’ hould her tongue’’; 
was all he said when she was laid 
to rest. As for Peter, he was too 
young to miss her. 

His grandmother, who brought him 
up, was an equally silent woman, 
and made but smal] demand on his 
affections. She lived to a ripe old 
age, and when the time came for 
her to leave him, Peter dutifully 
planted her grave with evergreens, 
adding some frugal crocuses to make 
it gay in spring. This done, he 
settled himself contentedly in the 
rambling old freehold cottage she 
had left him, and in the course of 
time came to be regarded in Fording- 
bridge as a hopeless ‘bachelor. 

‘“*Peter’s garden’’ was a byword 


PP heas had a narrow fore- 


in the village for sleek prosperity. 
Not a weed was daring enough to 
trespass amongst his flowers, and 
the earwigs shunned his dahlias for 
those in the next garden, which 
were not half so fine. People walked 
miles to see his hollyhocks in bloom, 
and it was a foregone conclusion 
at every flower show that he would | 
carry off the prizes. And still Peter 
was not content—he wanted a wife. 

The show of hyacinths had been 
particularly fine that spring, and 
Peter might reasonably have been 
expected to be satisfied with life in 
general. But Peter’s brow was gloomy 
that bright May mornmg—for the 
woman who “did” for him had 
failed him two days running, and 
his hearth was still unswept. He 
stuck his spade into the ground 
in a way that meant he had come 
t@ some decision, 

“PH get me a wife,” he said. 

“You must be careful, Peter,” 
remarked his master, to whom he 
solemnly announced his intention 
of “‘ goin’ a’ courtin’.”” Peter’s mas- 
ter was of no account in Fording- 
bridge, being looked upon as a harm- 
less nonentity petmitted by Provi- 
dence to exist in order that Peter 
might grow prize chrysanthemums 
and giant tomatoes. That he was 
“greatly thought on in Lunnon” 
was nothing to them—he was just 
‘Peter’s master,” and that was 
all. 

Peter surveyed him with good- 
humoured contempt as he uttered 
his warnings | 


‘ Keerful, sir,” he said with 
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emphasis, snapping his lips in the way 
already referred to, “’tisn’t likely 
as I'd be otherwise. The wopses 
is too often on t’other side o’ the 
prittiest peaches fur me not to be 
‘keerful.? An’ I reckon to judge 
a wummun as I do pears—an’ yew’ll 
"low I’m a judge o’ them.” 

““ Quite so,” said Peter’s master 
soothingly, as he went back to his 
study, where he was occupied with 
an interesting monologue on Egyptian 


. relics. The latter were more in his 


line than love affairs ; nevertheless, 
Peter had his best wishes. 

Perhaps Peter’s master dropped 
a hint to his housekeeper, Mary 
Summers, who may have mentioned 
it at the ‘Wednesday Social’; 
be that as it may, not a soul in 
the village was unaware of Peter’s 
intentions when Sunday came round 
again, while the flower in his button- 
hole, and his new red tie,. confirmed 
the reports. 

Peter was a methodical man in 
all he did, and having decided upon 
the wedded state, he “‘ put his house 
in order”? before he attempted to 
look round. With his own hands he 
re-coloured the walls of his litt 
cottage—blue for the parlour, red 
for the kitchen, and a bright rose- 
pink for the bridal chamber. He 
purchased a painted wardrobe from 
the neighbouring town, and added 
a very minute looking-glass to stand 
on his grandmother’s chest of drawers. 
(Peter did not hold with encouraging 
vanity in the female mind.) He 
also provided a natty work-table 
with a deep brown basket capable 
of holding many pairs of socks, and 
a new easy chair for himself to sit 
in. Then Peter was ready. 

Lizzie Heal was his first choice. 
She was a fine young woman with a 


good, honest laugh, and a swing in ° 


her gait that reminded one of a 
Jack Tar. Peter considered her 


_ cabbage. 
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““smart an’ hansum,” and in a 


matter-of-fact way suggested they 


should ‘walk out”? and see how 
they got on. Lizzie was willing, and 
the village regarded the engagement 
as a settled thing from the day 
he presented her with a fine spring 
But Peter suddenly cooled, 
and he and Lizzie looked the other 
way when they met each other in 
the village. 

‘* *T were all along o” her shoe lace,” 
he explained to his master—his only 
confidant. ‘‘’Twere always a’ comin’ 
untied an’ draggin’ on th’ ground, an’ 
her expectin’ me ter tie it. Icouldn’t - 
stan’ it no more.” 

Widow Merle was his next fancy. 
Stout and comely, with a thriving 
little business of her own and a 
tidy sum at the bank, she looked 
upon Peter’s tall, slim figure with 
warm approval, and decided to 
wear dove-grey poplin—“ toned up 
with mauve ”—on her wedding day. 

‘* He'll hev to smarten hisself a 
bit when I take him in hand,’’ she 
said to herself complacently, eyeing 
his clay-covered hobnailed boots with 
temporary resignation, as he stalked 
beside her on their way to chapel. 
While the second hymn was being 
sung, she settled how the furniture in 
Peter’s cottage should be rearranged, 
and sat so close to him during 
the sermon that the boys in the pew 
behind them laughed aloud. This 
was too much for Peter. 

‘*J like ter do my luv’-makin’ 
myself,” he said stolidly to the 
schoolmaster, who reproached him 
for his desertion of the widow. 
Truth to tell, her greediness with 
regard to early peas had put him 
off already ; gifts from his garden 
were too precious to be regarded as 
a right. 

‘“I’m not so sure as I shall git 
merried arter al,” he declared 
gloomily ; and for some time he went 
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Donning his crimson tie, one Monday 
during his dinner-hour he strolled 
across the green to his cousin’s 
cottage, musing the while upon her 
homely virtues. He could almost 
fancy he caught the odour of one of 
her famous stews on the scented air, 
and his mouth watered.. 

‘* She’ll make a rare good wife,’’ he 
said with satisfaction ; then he paused, 
for he had reached the trimly-cut 
privet hedges of Elmeira’s garden, 
and unaccustomed sounds broke on 
his ear. 

It was a woman scolding; Peter 
shrank back appalled. The shrill 
tones rose in a harsh crescendo, 
cutting the dreamy, midsummer still- 
ness like a knife, and he stood some 
moments in dazed silence before he 
could make out what it was all 
about. The little orphan girl, it 
seemed, who came from the big red 
institution on the crest of the hill 
to help. Elmeira Wood on washing 
days, had forgotten to fill the copper 
with water before lighting it. What 
the result had been Peter did not 
gather—the stream of speech that 
issued from his cousin’s lips referred 
solely to the personal attributes of 
that orphan girl; her character, her 
upbringing, and “what she would 
come to.” 
tremulous tones from the back kitchen 
brought about a crisis in a succession 
of ringing slaps, and a sobbing 
child rushed into the porch, followed 
by an angry woman with face aflame. 

In spite of a sort of shaking palsy 
that had seized his nether limbs, 
Peter strode between them. 

‘Yew’ ll not lay a finger on her,” 
he cried. ‘‘ Shame on yew, cousin— 
a slip of a girl like that!” 

Elmeira stood for a full minute as 
if turned to stone. Then she re- 
entered her cottage and slammed the 
door with a force that nearly tore 
it from its hinges. Pecter’s eyes had 
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A faint expostulation in 





told her that herchances of matrimony 
where he was concerned were at an 
end for ever. 

Peter comforted the child ‘as 
best he could, and walked home 
thoughtfully. His mind moved 
slowly, but logic was his strong point. 
His cousin Elmeira, he reasoned, 
who was “plain as a pikestaff,’’ 
was also a virago; therefore, ugliness 
did not necessarily mean _ virtue. 
His- master being away, some days 
later he broached the subject to 
Mary Summers, for whose judg- 
ment he had a deep respect. 

““T may as well hev summat 
pleasant to look at,” he remarked, 
as he accepted a cup of tea in the 
snug little parlour between the kit- 
chen and the butler’s pantry. Mary 
Summers, whose only beauty con- 
sisted of a pair of vivid eyes that 
looked in her rugged face like blue 
gentians springing from some cleft 
in a rock, nodded silently. Her 
own lack of comeliness had been a 
sore trial to her in her girlhood, 
but it was long since she had given 
herself a thought. 

‘“Don’t be in too great a hurry,”’ 
she advised him, gently. “If I 
were a map, I would choose a girl 
whose brothers were set on her. It 
would show she was used to men- 
folk, and knew their ways.”’ 

‘‘There’s summat in that,” said 
Peter; and that same night (at a 
‘‘ Reading from Ruskin,” arranged 
by an enthusiastic Girton girl who 
wished ‘“‘to elevate the masses ’’) 
he cast a favourable eye on Milly 
Tarrent, who had six brothers and 
a pink complexion. 

Peter found the sight so pleasing 
that he looked again; this time 
his glance was intercepted by “ dark 
eyes like stars’’ (the expression is 
Peter’s) which met his own from 
beneath the delicately arched eye+ 
brows belonging to the new French 
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608 THE 
distant. Peter’s “‘ White Queens ”’ 
were acknowledged to be the per- 
fection of strawberries, while his 
“Hybrid ‘Teas’ carried all before 
them where roses were concerned, 
winning him the coveted silver cup. 
Mamzelle was solemnly presented 
with his prize bouquet, and as she 
buried her face in the fragrant petals 
she smiled to herself over the clumsy 
way in which “ces Anglais”? made 
love. | 

‘““*Ke did not even say zat I vas 
sveeter zan zey,’ she complained 
to Mary Summers, who, primly 
attired in lustrous black, had come 
to witness Peter’s triumph. 

‘Mr. Peter is too sensible to waste 


his time in idle compliments,” said 


the housekeeper, flushing with in- 
dignation. Mamzelle determined this 
defect in her admirer must be re- 
medied at once. 

“Do you find zis hat bee-comes 
me, M’sieur Pee-tare ? ’ she demanded 
of Peter, whose glance, truth to tell, 
had betokened more perplexity than 
admiration.  ‘‘ Zis hat,’ consisting 
as it did of a twist of tulle, an orange 
feather, and some weird flowers he 
could not name, seemed to him 
scarcely a decent covering for Mam- 
zelle’s plenteous locks. His hesita- 
tion was not unnoticed by his com- 
panion, whose red lips took another 
curve. 

“°Tis yewr face as I look at, 
Mamazelle,”’ said Peter with a mighty 
effort, and his unexpected gallantry 
was rewarded with a full view of the 
pearl-like teeth which had cost Mam- 
zelle a small fortune in her native 
land. 

It was to be feared that Peter 
found Mamzelle’s smiles an expensive 
luxury, for such evanescent things 
as roses did not long satisfy her, and 
his nest egg at the savings bank 
was drawn upon from time to time 
to appease her veiled demands. The 
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glittering earrings in her shell-like | 
ears cost him so much that he could 
scarcely help groaning as he looked 
at them, while the ruby ring that 
celebrated their betrothal almost drew 
tears from his eyes. Mamzelle had 
insisted upon choosing, and Peter 
was scarcely comforted by her naive 


remark that “good zings_ bring 
zeir value ven you vish to sel 
zem.”” 


““A real gold watch” was _ her 
next ambition, and Peter would surely 
have gratified it if a handsomr 
Guardsman on a visit to some rela- 
tions in the village had not inter- 
vened. Mamzelle looked at him, and 
was conquered. Peter received but 
a chilling reception when next thev 
met, and was with some difficulty 
made. to understand that Mamzelle 
had no intention now of being his 


bride. Worse than this, she refused 


to return his gifts, which put the 
finishing touch to Peter’s grief. 

** Pll never think on another wun- 
mun,” he said. This time he meant 
it. 

During the trying weeks that fo: 
lowed, his friendship with Mary Sur- 
mers was his only refuge. Hs 
contemporaries, vexed at his “‘ fu-lisi- 
ness,” looked: askance at him, and 
youngsters jeered behind his back; but 
Mary, whose heart was large enough 
to hold pity even for those who 
‘bring suffering on themselves, had 
none but kind words for him. She 
showed her sympathy so delicately, 
too, that his wounded pride forgot to 
be up in arms. 

Yet another blow was in store fot 
Peter.when his master returned from 
a lengthened absence in London. He 
wore smart new clothes and was 
without his beard. His eyes seemed 
more wide open than usual, and he 
had the expression of a man 
who has recently discovered that 
the world is a very pleasant place to 
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AN ELEMENTAL GIRL 


By BARBARA CHEYNE 


IMustrated ty E. S. Hardy 


Part III. 


parently taken Veronica’s 

flight quietly, but, in reality, 

he had never given up 
his attempt to find her. He had 
constantly been up in London working 
quietly behind the scenes to find a 
clue. At first, not knowing of her 
Change into masculine clothes, he 
had been completely baffled, but 
after the glimpse ‘he had caught of 
her in the hansom at Hyde Park 
Corner he made some _ further 


\ NTHONY ASHLEY had ap- 


enquiries, which were cautiously lead- | 


ing up to the discovery that the 
smart business young lady, who 
dashed about the City in a motor-car, 
was his lost lady-love. He was on 
the point of confirming all his sus- 
picions, by getting into touch with a 
client who wanted to have a mgtor- 
car fitted with the new hub, when 
the disastrous article appeared, and 
Mr. Milnes’s journey to London had 
upset all his carefully laid plans. 
Now he had to begin all over again, 
and it was with a heavy heart that 
he heard Mr. Milnes’s story, when 
that poor man returned home dis- 
consolate. Far from _ forgetting 
Veronica, or ceasing to care for her, 
her heartless escapade seemed to 
have stirred the somewhat slow depths 
of Anthony’s nature and to have 
piqued him into an ardent affection, 
of which few would have supposed 
this ordinary young man to be 
capable. He felt such an unreason- 
able dishke to Tincombe that he could 
not bring himself to interview him, 
but he caught at the fact of Veronica 


having a sympathetic woman-friend. 
With despairing hope, he got Mrs. 
De Lisle’s address from Mr. Milnes, 
and presented himself at her house 
one afternoon, sent in his card with 
‘friend of V. M.” pencilled on it as 
a passport. 

He was admitted, of course, and, 
equally of course, fell at once under 
the spell of this woman’s personality. 
In tke course of half-an-hour he 
had told her more than he had even 
told himself of his love for Veronica, 
of his efforts to understand her 
waywardness and to make allow- 
ances for her coldness. 

Mrs. De Lisle imaged for herself, 
the one romance in an _ ordinary 
existence, the Ivory Gate through 
which this good-looking everyday 
young man had entered the land of 
dreams, that border-land of passion 
which is less often entered than 
is the arid desert of passion itself, 
but whence those who have once 
lingered seldom come back quite 
the same to the common light of 
day, but carry for ever with them 
some scent, some sign which makes 
them known at once to the other 
men and women who have wandered 
there. 

Rhoda lived there for ever. She 
had escaped from the scorching 
desert, but she could never again face 
the cold light of day; so she set up 
her tent in the twilight land, where 
all you think comes true and what 
you do matters not at all, only what 
you feel and what you are. Neither 
of them would ever meet Veronica 
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in that land; she belonged entirely 
to the open-air, everyday world, 
and such romance as she knew 
belonged to the school of the 

Ram-you dam-you Liner. 

With a bucking pair of screws. 

These two dreamers felt somewhat 
helpless beside this example of up-to- 
date audacity. 

“A girl with no fear and no 
affections, how can you get hold 
of her?” asked Anthony. 

“The first thing is to find her,” 
said Rhoda. “J think she has gone 
to America ; she was always wishing 
to know more of American business 
metheds and their ways of quick 
money-making—but depend upon it 
she has gone as a man,” and she 
unfolded to the astounded Anthony, 
Veronica’s career in doublet and 
hose. 

*“That’s why I could never trace 
her,” said Anthony. ‘ Well, I must 
go to Liverpool and find if anyone 
‘answering at all to her description, 
male or female, has started this 
week, and if so, I'll follow her.” 

“Yes, follow her and marry her 
if you have the pluck, you modern 
Petrucchio!” said Rhoda, smiling ; 
but she was really very sorry for 
this kindly young fellow who would 
have done so much better to take 
a wife after his kind, some weather- 
beaten, large-handed maiden, with 
no ideas beyond her kitchen garden 
and her nursery and possibly her 
stables. 

And so Anthony set off doggedly 
on his quest. Having made his way 
to Liverpool he found that only one 
vessel had so far sailed for New 
York that week, and that at the 
last moment a slight young man, 
travelling alone, had taken a passage 
by her. He answered well enough 
to Veronica’s description, but he 
gave his name no longer as Marshall, 
but as Murray. He had a fitted 
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suit case and a portmanteau; so 
much from the porter who _ had 
carried them on board. 

Anthony Ashley took a passage 
by the next ship and hoped to follow 
up the clue at the other end. All 
this he wrote to Mrs. De Liste, who 
sent him from Wellesley Tincombe 
some hints as to Veronica’s ways 
and habits when masquerading as a 
man: what sort of clothes she wore, 
what cigarettes she smoked, how 
she sat, and what she ate. 

Anthony scowled furiously over 
these details coming from another 
man, but he was obliged to express 
his gratitude to Rhoda, and to 
admit that he might find them 
useful. 

He had been patient so long, and 
was so uncertain of the _ results, 
even if he was successful in tracing 
Veronica, that he found the voyage 
far from tedious. A _ very pretty 
American insisted upon flirting with 
him, and at last he told her of his 
quest, thinking, sensibly enough, that 
she might help him. 

‘“My! How ro-mantic,” she ex- 
claimed in her high, staccato voice. 
“Why, my father knows every- 
body ; he can tell you how to find 
your young man—young woman, I 
mean. Come and stay with us down 
town, and we'll take you round in 
our motor-car till you find him— 
her, I mean.’’ 

Anthony suspected she was laugh- 
ing at him, so went to an hotel; 
but he consulted “ papa,’”’ to whom 
he was introduced by the young 
lady on landing, and, finding him a 
quiet, practical man, took his advice 
as to how to approach the police; 
who to bribe and who to ignore. 
The steamer authorities wouldn’t be 
bothered, the affair was none of 
theirs. Yes, the Captain remem- 
bered the young man—nothing re- 
markable. Black eyebrows? Yes, 
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he believedso. Blueeyes ? Couldn’t 
be sure. Not very tall nor very 
short; played cards well; smoked 
a good deal. Not much to say to 
the ladies. He wished them good 
morning, he was sailing for England 
next day and must see to his ship. 
The young man had handed in his 
checks, seen his luggage through 
the Customs, and gone down town 
on the cars. 

Then a keen-faced detective took 
the matter up. No difficulty about 
the case; young man had taken no 
precautions; he had arrived from 
England and entered a business house. 
Anthony’s hopes rose high ; Mr. Ash- 
ley had only to go and ask for him 
any day between ten and four in 
the offices at the top of one of the 
New York sky-scrapers. Anthony 
thanked him politely and said he 
would go at once. 

It was about eleven o’clock. He 
set- out for the office, got into the 
lift which travelled ceaselessly by 
itself up and down like a weary 
squirrel in a cage, and got out at the 
ninth storey. He opened the door 
which was inscribed with the name 
of the firm for which he was looking, 
and found himself in an outer office 
in which one clerk was sitting reading 
the paper. He looked up and nodded 
at Anthony, and “went on reading. 

‘* Can I say a word to Mr. Murray ?” 

‘* Likely,” said the clerk ; “ there’s 
the ’phone, ask him.” 

Anthony’s heart was beating like 
a steam-hammer, but he walked up 
to the instrument and _ unhooked 
it. It seemed as if the bell rang 
through the world, and must be 
heard in London. The answer came 
back—“ Hullo! Who’s there?” | 

“Can I speak a minute to Mr. 
Murray ?” 

*S'Who’s there ? ” 

‘* Business,” said Anthony. ‘‘ Won’t 
know name.” 
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It seemed he had been happily 
inspired. The machine rang off, and 
he turned to the door prepared to 
face a changed Veronica, certainly, 
but Veronica nevertheless. 

The glass door opened slowly ; the 
young man behind it was responding 
to some chaff from within of a nature 
which made Anthony turn red, 
then pale, thinking it addressed to 
his lady-love. At last the door 
opened fully, and Anthony found 
himself confronted by a thick-set, 
florid young man, clean-shaven cer- 
tainly, but blue-black where his beard 
Should be, with bushy black brows, 
somewhat blood-shot light eyes and a 
bull-dog expression. They stared at 
each other, and Anthony, finding 
himself obliged to say something, 
muttered that he had come to see 
Valentine Murray by the Campama, 
just arrived from England, whom he 
had known in London. - 

‘“My name’s Vavasour,” said the 
truculent young man, “ and if that’s 
all you’ve got to say, sorry you 
came.” 

“So am I,” said Anthony, re- 
covering his British coolness; and 
without more ado, he turned on his 
heel, opened the office door, and 
stepped into the still revolving lift, 
breathing more freely when he 
got into the street and found him- 
self on an electric car, being borne 
away from the neighbourhood of 
the two astonished young men, who 
probably were left with an uneasy | 
sense that they had been visited by 
a member of some secret society, or 
by an enquiry agent. 

But Anthony was now absolutely 
at fault, and he betook himself, in 
despair, to his American friends, 
the Clarkes. Petunia Clarke received 
him with many notes of exclamation 
and shrill enquiries as to how he and 
her father could have been so easily 
mistaken, 
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“Sit down right here and stay 


till father comes, and let me go and 


see what it’s all about.” | 

Anthony protested that he couldn’t 
let her go alone, and finally was 
allowed to go with her and sit in 
her cab whilst she interviewed the 
Captain of the Campania, who, it 
appeared, was a particular friend of 
hers. She came back dimpling all 
over, accompanied by the bowing 
Captain, who, it seemed, had been 
much amused at the supposed possi- 
bility of his ordinary masculine pas- 
senger being “looked for” as a young 
lady escaping from her friends. He 
had carried no such doubtful person- 
age—of that there could be no ques- 
tion. Why did they think she was 
coming to America ? And when there 
seemed to be no good reason, he 
politely advised Ashley to take the 
one vacant berth on board of his 
steamer, and make his way home 
again and hunt for his needle in a 
bundle of his native hay. 

But Ashley, though aware that 
the Captain set him down an ass, 
had the stubbornness of that animal 
as well as its thick skin. So he went 
back to tea with Petunia Clarke and 
allowed himself to be petted and 
consoled for his disappointment, and 
resolved to meet the next two or 
three steamers, convinced that he 
should end by finding Veronica on 
one of them. He never did, how- 
ever, and at the end of three weeks, 
getting somewhat tired of Petunia, 
and finding he was getting into 
trouble with her real admirers, he 
shipped himself back to England, 
determined to hunt no more. 

Now, all this time, Veronica really 
was in New York, having taken ship 
to Halifax in fear of pursuit, and made 
her way by rail to the business centre 
of her dreams. But life, even here, 
among electric street cars and elevated 
railways, seemed to her flat, stale 
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and unprofitable. The fact was, 
Veronica was suffering from the first 
real set-back of her life. As long 
as she could tyrannise over her 
family and invent new tortures for 
them by keeping them on tenter- 
hooks as to what she would do next, 
and disappointing them whenever they 
thought they were going to gratify 
her, she was quite fairly happy, 
and it was only when power to annoy 
them failed from too much use, 
that she began to long for new 
worlds to shock. 

Of course, the marriage of her 
first lover had wounded her pridc; 
but her heart had not been touched, 
and she had again enjoyed the 
triumph-of ddding a fresh victim 
to her torture-chamber, in the person 
of poor Anthony Ashley. If he had 
only been less easily vanquished 
and harder to hold she would have 
enjoyed it more ; as it was, he had a 
slow, bucolic humour of his own, 
and it was even betting that he was 
pulling her leg when she thought she 
was astonishing him. She even some- 
times felt that he thought her childish, 
and if he was neither jealous nor 
frightened, but only silently chuck- 
ling, there seemed no use in tor- 
menting him. After her flight to 
London, all had been excitement 
and novelty, but now, in this strange, 
large city, Where there was no chance 
of detection, and where life was 
just one long grind of toil and bustle, 
she felt, for the first time, absolutely 
lonely. Her heart, too, was very 
sore. Mrs. De Lisle had roused all 
that was best and most chivalrous in 
the girl’s nature. To know someone 
so much her superior, whom she 
could yet protect and console, was 
agreeable to her form of vanity. 
She felt like a commonplace husband 
with a poetical Madonna-like wife: 
half proud, half scoffing, wholly 
tender towards her. And this strange 
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awakening had made her conscious 
of needs and affections hitherto un- 
suspected by herself or anyone else. 
She began to look with interest at 
the up-to-date American children 
at the boarding-house where she 
lived, and the chances are that if 
she had met Anthony Ashley in the 
street she would have stopped him 
of her own accord. But in the ebb 
and flow of the great city, these two 
units never crossed each other’s 
paths. The very thought of An- 
thony’s quest would have been sooth- 
ing to the girl’s hurt ; for it was what 
she thought her friend’s treachery 


which caused her heart to burn 


within her. 

She had confided in this other 
woman more than even Rhoda real- 
ised, not knowing the intensity of 
Veronica’s reserve, and the thought 
that to please Wellesley she had 
given up her photograph, and per- 
haps even discussed the wording of 
that horrid article with him, made 
Veronica’s ears tingle whenever she 
thought of it. She was jealous too. 
She had been sacrificed to please 
another. That was the bitterest sting 
of all. What mattered it that the 
other had the prior claim on Rhoda’s 
affections ? She, Veronica, ought to 
have held her own niche uninvaded 
by any thought of another. Her 
own place—that was all she wanted. 
She did not grudge “ good old Wells ”’ 
the affectionate regard he so well 
merited, but she deserved some- 
thing too. She, too, had given her 
heart, and she, at least, should 
have had consideration and reticence 
shown her. It was possible, of course, 
that Rhoda had lent the photo- 
graph without seeing the article ; 
but this seemed improbable, and 
just as reprehensible as the other. 
Wellesley’s vulgarity was an excuse 
for him, though she would never 
forgive his breach of comradeship ; 
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but it did not hurt like the thought 
that Rhoda had sacrificed her with- 


out a qualm to Wellesley’s interest. 


What a fool she had been to give this 
woman her heart! And now it had 
come back to her bleeding, and still 
with magnetic cords attached to it 
which tugged and tugged and made 
her long for one word, one look, one 
letter even, from the friend she loved. 
Strange to say, she had brought 
Rhoda’s photograph away with her, 
and wore it always in its worn 
leather case. in an inner pocket. . 
She had never opened it since she 
came away, but one day, when 
she was changing her coat, the case 
came out and fell open of its own 
accord, and there, looking up at 
her from the floor, was that sweet, 
appealing, gracious face, which she 
now knew she loved so dearly. For 


‘one moment she thought of stamping 


on it; then, to her own surprise, she 
picked it up and kissed it passion~ 
ately, breaking out into bitter tears, 
which were, perhaps, the beginning 
of her soul’s life, of which she had 
never, till then, been conscious. 

That evening a strange thing 
happened, which seemed almost like 
a message from Rhoda herself. Ver- 
onica had found no difficulty in 
getting a place in New York. On 
her way out, she made the acquaint- 
ance of an old gentleman and his 
daughter. The daughter liked the 
blue-eyed young man, who was so 
good-humouredly indifferent to her 
very considerable good looks. Miss 
Lomas was a very beautiful woman; 
her Spanish blood warmed her olive 
skin. Her great, dark eyes were 
somewhat gloomy, unless lighted by 
passion ; her dark hair rose smoothly 
from her low brow and was coiled 
low on her neck. Her small, arched 
feet carried her proudly on her high 
heels, and her long black skirts 
had a melodramatic way of twisting 
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themselves round her when she came 
to a standstill. 

Mr. Lomas carried on a business 
in New York, which consisted, among 
other things, in buying patents from 
needy inventors ; and, having plenty 
of capital, he could develop them 
profitably to himself. He was pleased 
with the shrewdness and originality 
of Veronica’s talk, and finding the 
young man who talked so amusingly 
was seriously bent on studying New 
York business methods, with a view 
to waking up the sleepy heads of 


London, he was quite officiously- 


anxious to show him his way about. 
Veronica was sufficiently self-reliant 
to accept help when she wanted it. 
She told Mr. Lomas exactly what-her 
_business experience had been, con- 
cealing, of course, her change of 
clothes, and propounded to him a 
scheme for trading upon the credulity 
of the public which made his old 
Yankee face light up with a shrewd 
smile. 

‘*‘Look out, young man, that you 
don’t find yourself in Sing-Sing,” he 
chuckled. 

But there was nothing absolutely 
dishonest in Veronica’s scheme, and 
he offered to introduce her to a 
man who might be inclined to take 
it up. 

The fertility of Veronica’s inven- 
tion was one of her strong points. 
The introduction had come about, 
and the magnate was considering 
the idea, and, meanwhile, had given 
Veronica—otherwise Victor Mostyn— 
a stool in his office, where she might 
study such surface difference as lay 
between English and American trad- 
ing. Veronica had been once or 
twice to the house of the magnate, 
and also to that of his friend, Mr. 
Lomas. To-night she was dining 
with the latter, and very distin- 
guished she looked in her perfectly 
fitting dress-suit and unblemished 
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white tie, her sleek, dark head and 
her severe black eyebrows giving her 
an air of youthful asceticism which 
was very attractive. She took down 
to dinner a_ girl whose chatter 
was amusing and whose pretty face 
and exquisite clothes appealed even 
to Veronica’s limited femininity. 
Somehow Miss Clarke’s questions 
seemed curiously suggestive. Her 
enquiries as to how long the young 
man had been in America, how he 
got there from England, and other 
pertinent matters somewhat taxed 
Veronica’s patience. However, her 
coolness was proof against the 
other’s pertinacity, and they got on 
so well that when Petunia offered 
to take her dinner partner on to a 
dance, Veronica, who had been very 
dull of late, felt a spirit of devilry 
awake within her which rashly con- 
sented'to court disaster. 

In an American ball-room men 
dance well: Veronica had not danced 
for months—and then as a lady, not 
as a gentleman. The step was new 
to her, yet with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes she plunged into 
the whirling throng, with her arn 
round Petunia’s waist. A scene of 
devastation followed. Bump _ suc- 
ceeded bump, flounces flew, sounds 
of rending filled the air, and, breath- 
less and giddy, Veronica brought 
Petunia violently to a standstill, only 
just saving her head from coming 
into contact with a door-post. 

‘“No! you can’t dance—at all. 
events in America,” said Miss Clarke, 
tmperturbably; and, having learnt 
all she desired to know by contact 
with Veronica’s person, she basely 
deserted her whilom partner till 
supper time, when she cheerfully 
threw over sevéral admirers and 
selected the sulky “ Mr. Mostyn ”’ to 
get her chicken and champagne. 
Veronica had had a dull evening, not 
having dared to dance again and yet 
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feeling the longing” for the agreeable 
exercise strong upon her. 

“IT thought you would have got 
your skates on,” observed Petunia. 
‘“ You were a good boy to stay, and 
of course you'll have to take me 
‘home. I believe I’m on the go; 
I’ve been skipping every night for 
a week. Come home and see my 
boudoir.” 


So Veronica found herself follow- - 


ing this beautifully cloaked young 
woman, still chattering, up a sump- 
tuous velvet-carpeted staircase into 
a charming room which, as_ she 
entered, Petunia flooded with light 
by touching an electric button. 
She turned and faced her com- 
panion, and Veronica at the same 
moment saw with a start her own 
white shirt front and pearl studs, 
surmounted by a head which some- 
how to-night failed to look masculine, 
reflected in a large looking-glass 
just opposite the door. The sight 
somewhat unnerved her, and when 
her eyes, travelling a little further, 
met those of Anthony Ashley looking 
at her from a large photograph 
standing on a console table, in front 


of the glass, she could not control » 


the perceptible start for which Petunia 
was looking. 

‘‘ Friend of yours ?”’ she queried, 
pointing to the picture. 

For a moment Veronica _hesi- 
tated, then she could not resist the 
temptation to look at the portrait 
more closely, and, walking up to 
it, she took it in her hand. 

“Where did you get it?’ she 
asked. 

“Don’t throw a fit,” remarked 
Petunia ; “‘ but it’s strange that the 
last man who brought me home 
from a dance should have been 
an Englishman, and a friend of 
yours,” 

A wave of jealousy was ‘fast 
submerging Veronica’s self-control. 
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‘* What was he doing in New York ? ”” 
she asked, huskily. 

‘“He was hunting his best girl, 
who he had reason to suppose was 
going around masquerading in man’s 
clothes. He said, by the way, that 
she had the cunningest periwinkle 
blue eyes, and that. she was the 
coldest-hearted little devil that 
ever——" 

“Stop!” said the other, sitting 
down somewhat suddenly on an 
Empire settee, “ What right had 
you to talk her over with him ?” 

‘* Thou art the girl!” said Petunia,,. 
pointing a slim finger at her victim. 
‘““I knew it for a fact the minute 
I sat down by you at dinner, and 
saw you feel for your skirt to tuck 
it out of the way. You caught 
yourself up very spry, and pretended 
you were tucking your napkin in 
as a man does, but I guessed.” 

She was chattering on to give the 
other time to recover herself—for 
Veronica’s face was working strangely, 
and there was a suspicion of moisture 
in the hard blue cyes. But she 
recovered herself, jealousy still being 
uppermost. 

‘“You must have been a great 
friend to get such a large photo- 
graph,” she said, suspiciously. 
_‘*Oh, don’t alarm yourself,” said 
Petunia, laughing gaily; “St. An- 
thony was proof against all the 
visions of New York. He went back 
to England without asking any- 
body up the aisle. And now, you 
have just got to write to him—or 
I will.” | 

“If you do, I shall just walk out 
of here, and you will never see me 
again !”’ 

“Well,” drawled Petunia, “ you 
are quite a new interest, but perhaps 
I should miss you.”’ 

‘** Look here,” said Veronica ; ‘“‘ of 
course I’m an ass—I hear my own 
bray !—but, after all, this is my 
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I don’t mind if I do write to 


show, 
Anthony, now he is the other side of 
the Atlantic, but I won’t be followed 
and badgered. Now, what are you 


going to do? 
Lomases ? ” | 

““ No,” said her friend. “‘ As long 
as you reward that poor, patient 
Saint, who has all the merits of Job 
without his potsherd, you may go 
trousered for me, and really those 
things are very becoming.” 

“Then it’s a_ bargain,” said 
Veronica, feeling she should like a 
railway rug. Somehow this really 
untrammelled American made _ her 
feel shoddy and pretentious. Here 
was the real freedom she masqueraded 
to obtain. 

** Shake!’ replied Petunia. slipping 
her well-kept hand into the other’s 
brown paw. “Now, let’s moisten 
it with Bovril,’ and she pressed 
the silver electric bell which stood 
on her writing-table. “‘ You sit right 
down here and write that letter 
before you forget it.” 

Veronica’ took up the jewelled 
pen and dipped it in the Louis 
Seize ink-stand before her, but that 
letter was not easy to write. 

““Dear Anthony,” it ran at last: 

Strange to say I have just taken down your 
friend, Petunia Clarke, to dinner. She re- 
cognised me at once, and has taken me down 
in a different way. She says she'll write to 
you if I don’t. It was bully of you to come 
out here to look for me. I suppose I don’t 
deserve it. Let me alone for a bit, and, 
like Bo Peep’s sheep, I'll come home some 
day, with a proper feminine tail behind 
me; and [I will be sure to let you know I'm 


coming. I am sorry I did not let you know 
I was going. 


Give me away to the 


Yours aff ectionately, V.M. 


_“* Pretty flippant,” said Petunia, 
reading the letter over her shoulder. 
‘““T could have done better myself, 
but I suppose it will have to 
do.” 

“Yes, it will have to do,” said 
Veronica, sticking it up, as a large 
tear splashed down on her white 
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shirt front. And Petunia forebore 
further comment. 

They finished the Bovril, wished 
each other good-night, and parted 
firm friends for life, promising to 
meet again soon. 

As Veronica walked home to her 
hotel through the never-silent street 
of New York City, with that letter 
in her pocket, her past seemed 
rather barren and her future some- 
what grey on the horizon. -A high, 
cold wind whistled round her close- 
cropped head, and the staring lights 
of the great town were conspicuously, 
unwinkingly unsympathetic. A child — 
crying in the night made her shiver, 
and she longed for the hay-scented 
air of her peaceful country home 
as she had never longed since she 
left it. 

An announcement in a_news- 
paper some weeks later stirred ‘her 
deepest depths still further. It was 
the announcement of the approaching 
marriage of Rhoda De Lisle with 
Wellesley Tincombe. So Rhoda’s long 
sacrifice was at last complete. But 
had it been all a sacrifice? Was 
there not joy in giving her life for 
the man she loved, however un- 
worthy, and was not the real sacrifice 
to come in rewarding the man who 
wooed her? These were matters 
beyond Veronica’s ken, but she 
yearned to write forgiveness to her 
friend for the injury which still 
rankled. . 

And then came Anthony Ashley’s 
reply to her letter to him. It was 
far sterner than Veronica expected. 
To her it had seemed so trifling a 
matter to go away and leave her 
faithful wooer in the lurch, that she 
hardly calculated on his harbouring 
any resentment. But the beginning 
—** Dear Veronica ’—surprised her. 
Had she expected a return at once 
to the old chaffing nicknames they 
had used to each other ? 
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I was glad, of course, to get your letter, 
and to hear that you still have some slight 
feeling for those you so\cruelly deserted. 
But the curtness of your style does not leave 
much room for hope that your heart has in 
any way softened. When you want me, 
you know you can command me in anything. 
By the way, your friend, Mrs: De Lisle, has 
always been most anxious that you should 
know that she did not give your photograph 
to Tincombe. He stole it. She was as 
ignorant of the article as you were. They are 
going to be married very soon. 
Yours sincerely, A. A. 


This letter was a blow to Veronica’s 
conceit. She wished she had never 
written to Anthony. The discovery 
that he had not forgiven her was a 
surprise. Why, then, had he sought 
her? The thought that she had 
misjudged her woman friend was 
horrible to her. She had been wrong 
all round, it seemed; had repaid 
all kindness with unkindness ; turned 
all love to bitterness. She showed 
the letter to Petunia. 

‘Poor chap !”’ she said, “he feels 
badly. ‘Why couldn’t he say at once 
that he’s sore all over with longing 
for you, and just tell you to come 
back to him ?” 

‘** No use,’”’ said Veronica. 
sick of me.” 

But she at once wrote a long 
letter to Rhoda. It was easy now 
she let herself go. 

‘‘ Rhoda,—Rhoda—” it began: 

What a fool I have been! Why did I ever 
doubt you? The thought that you had 
betrayed me was the only thing that ever 
hurt me in all my life. And now I know how 
much I must have hurt you; because I have 
suffered tgo. I would gladly have had myself 
stuck all over with hat-pins, to save you a 
pang ; and instead I went and stuck a knife 
into you. 

Will you ever forgive me? Somehow I 
think you will, because you were always kind 
to your poor, bad Veronica, who is such a 
shut-up, ugly, sticky sea-anemone and can’t 
open out and bend graciously, as you do, 
my Lily Queen. Tell good old Wells you are 
much too good for him; but he knows. 
Some day you must ask me to stay with you. 
I am sending you the prettiest box I can find 
at Titfany’s, with my heart in it—a hard, 
green stone heart, for you to tread under foot 
and break, if you like, by saying you won’t 
forgive your poor stony-hearted 

VERONICA. 


** He’s 
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This letter sealed and sent, Veronica 
began to bethink her of her plans. 
A new difficulty had come into her 
life in the shape of Petunia Clarke’s 
lover, who had came down from 
Chicago for. one of his infrequent 
holidays. | 

She and Petunia had become very 
intimate, and she had got into the 
habit of dropping in, whenever she 
felt lonely, to tea with the warm- 
hearted, sympathetic girl. At first 
it had not occurred to her that, in 
spite of the freedom of American 
intercourse, a man might be jealous 
if he found a stranger, young and 
good-looking, installed on such in- 
timate terms with his lady-love— 
calling her Petunia, called by her 
Val, and showing a tendency to 
stay on a chair by the fire when he 
came to call. 

Petunia had become so used to 
Veronica’s companionship, and was 
so consciously innocent, that the 
awkwardness of the situation hardly 
occurred to her. Mary Lomas opened 
her eyes. She had spared Victor 
Mostyn to her friend Petunia with 
some bitterness of feeling, Veronica 
having practically dropped calling 
at a house where the daughter was 
unexpectedly and undesirably glad 
to welcome the impostor, and resting 
herself comfortably in the society of 
Petunia Clarke, with whom there was 
no need to be “on guard.” But 
when Mary Lomas saw her rival 
dangling, as she thought, two men 
at her apron strings, she decided to 
have a finger in the abominable pie. 
She carefully sounded Jim Vance— 
Petunia’s lover—as to his views on 
the situation, and took care to inflame 
his sentiments as to Petunia’s in- 
fatuation for this very second-rate 
young man. 

She knew Jim Vance’s story well. 
How, penniless and somewhat un- 
successful, he had fallen honestly in 
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love with pretty, fashionable Petunia 
—a rich man’s only daughter. Direc- 
tor Clarke, knowing that he had to 
do with an honest, straightforward 
fellow, would willingly have dowered 
his daughter, and started the couple 
at once. But this Jim’s pride for- 
bade. 

“Give me a start, Mr. Clarke, 
and let me make a little pile of my 
own; else Petunia will have a low- 
down opinion of me, if she consents 
to take me.” And Petunia, not 
unwilling to enjoy a little more 
liberty, and also a little proud of her 
lover’s independence, submitted quite 
willingly to his going West to superin- 


tend one of her father’s mines ; wrote. 


him charming letters, and enjoyed 
_his visits to town, and really kept 
her warm American heart for him, 
whilst flirting with everyone who 
came within her range. 

But Mary Lomas, who saw her 
discovery, the young man she had 
befriended, carried off by this heart- 
less siren, was in no mood to point 
out to Jim the real constancy of his 
mistress. On the contrary, by adroit 
hints and clever insinuations she 
made the situation look so much its 
worst that one day, when Vance 
came into Petunia’s boudoir, and 
found Veronica there, although the 
latter“instructed beforehand by the 
lady of the house—rose to go when 
he arrived, she found her way barred 
by an angry.man, evidently pre- 
pared for a scene. 

Jim Vance was a clever-looking, 
clean-shaven, clear-eyed young 
American, ordinarily composed and 
cool, as tradition bespoke him, and 
even now his face was pale and his 


voice was not raised above its ordinary | 


pitch, as he asked whether Mr. 
Mostyn had quite finished his chat 
with Miss Clarke, because, if so, 
he would like a word with him. 
Veronica’s colour rose, as she re- 


“Sakes, Jim?” 
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plied that she had nothing whatever 
to say to Mr. Vance. 

“Is it by Miss Clarke’s pleasure 
that you are free of her boudoir ? ”’ 
asked Vance. , 

But here Petunia _ intervened. 
she hurried in, 
‘* since when have I sworn off every- 
body but you? But I have done 
with Val Mostyn for the present ; 
come and sit down like a citizen and 
don’t stand glaring at the poor boy 
like a Sioux Chief in Colonel Cody’s 
show.” 

Jim turned and looked at her for 
the first time since he came into 
the room; and certainly Petunia 
was a sight calculated to disarm a 
man. Her pretty, slim figure was 
bending forwards; her pretty, pink 
lips were parted, so as to show a 
glimpse of her little white teeth, 
set quite hard; her brown eyes were 
bright with a bitter tear, which she 
was trying to wink away; and her 
usually white cheeks had @ pale 
rose flush just showing through her 
opal skin. But Jim was quite un- 
softened. | 

“Tf you would leave us a few 
minutes, we could probably settle 
this little affair alone,’ he said with 
a bow. 

Veronica drew herself up to her 
full height, her head held proudly 
high. 

“Tell him, Petunia,” she said. 

** [ll never give another girl away !” 
cried Petunia, nobly ; and then, real- 
ising what she had said, she burst 
out laughing. “There,” she cried, 
“the cat’s out of the bag! We 
must swear him, by the Stars and 
Stripes, to keep the secret. Look 
here, James Vance, you jealous idiot, 
this black - eyebrowed impostor is 
not a young man at all—she’s just 
a silly girl like me; only she wants 
to go her own way, and learn business 
without being bothered by stupid 
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men like you. So she just came to 
New York like that,” pointing to 
the crimson-cheeked Veronica. ‘“‘ Of 
course I found her out—why they 
all don’t I can’t guess—and now you 
have made fhe poor girl blush and 
give herself away—no, I’ve done that 
for her—and so you'll just go right 
down on your knees and say you're 
sorry, and swear to 
secret.’ 

Petunia was pointing dramatic- 
ally at the bewildered Jim with a 
huge ivory paper-knife, as he, still 
puzzled and half ,convinced, was 
stuttering some question, when the 
door opened and Mary Lomas was 
announced. 

**I am afraid I am interrupting,” 
said Mary, blandly, as she stood in 
the doorway, her perfect Paris gown 
clinging charmingly to her slim figure, 
and her large black hat framing 
her white face, the blazing Spanish 
eyes lighting it up wickedly. 

Petunia saw in a flash whence the 
complication had come. With cat- 
like grace she sprang upon the 
meddler, caught her by the hand and 
drew her into the room, seating her 
in an armchair facing the light 
where the somewhat worn lines of a 
tired face were visible, and shaking 
her forefinger lightly backwards and 
forwards in front of her rival, she 
cried : 

“So you are the female Iago who 
has been rousing the jealousy of 
this miserable Othello! You didn’t 
think it fair, I suppose, that I should 
have two of them? Well, Pve no 
use for either of them ; I give you your 
choice. ‘ Returned empties, carriage 
paid’; which do you fancy ?” 

‘*“Come, Petunia,’ said Jim, re- 
covering himself first ; ‘Cas you are 
strong be merciful. Admitted you 
have us on toast. If,’ smiling good- 
naturedly, “Mr. Mostyn will sce 
Miss Lomas home, you and I, Desde- 


*tween us, without a 


keep the 


- she _asked. 
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mona, might fix this thing up be- 
a pillow fight.” 

Mary Lomas, who had‘not spoken 
a word since she entered the room, 
stood up at once, smiling at 
Veronica. ° 

‘Mr. Mostyn,” she said, “‘ I choose 
you. Good-bye, Petunia Clarke, there 
are no flies on you!” With which 
delicate compliment she swept grace- 
fully from the room, whilst Veronica 
gravely held the door open for her. 

‘Out in the street Miss Lomas 
turned her tragic eyes on her com- 
panion. 

‘Did Tuny Clarke love you: 
“She did that very 
well, if she did.”’ 

‘“Good lord, no/”’ said the ex- 
asperated Veronica. “Miss Clarke 
has been very kind to a lonely 
stranger, just as you were. Cant 
you understand ? ”’ 

“No,” said the dark beauty, “I 
am not made like that. The Spanish 
blood in my veins makes me love 
and hate, not flirt and chaff. With 
me, things are deadly earnest, not 
harmless froth.” 

‘““Here’s a nice complication!“ 
thought Veronica. But she was 
still irritated, and meant to be 
nasty, where a man would have 
been softened. 2 

‘““You see, Miss Lomas, I have 
English blood in my veins, and so 
the whole business seems to mv 
stupidity hopelessly exaggerated. I 
am greatly obliged to both of you 
ladies for allowing me to call myself 
your friend, and I hope you will 
allow me to take back a pleasant 
memory of our acquaintance to mv 
dull London, where I expect to find 
myself in a week or so. I find New 
York a trifle too stimulating.” 

But this was quite a wrong move. 
A man would have known Eetter. 
Mary Lomas turned upon hin, her 
eyes ablaze, her arched Spanish foot, 
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in its high-heeled shoe, tapping the 
_pavement angrily. . 

‘**So it was you who were in love 
with her; and you can’t forgive 
me for coming between you; and 
you would sacrifice all I could give 
you—passion, heart, brains, money, 
power—for that little doll’s pretty 
face and her silly gabble, which 
sounds like wit, and is only nonsense.” 

‘*Come, Miss Lomas,’ said Veronica, 
whose sense of humour was gaining 
on her annoyance, “let’s take the 
car as far as the park, and sit down 
there and talk it out. We can’t 
do it on the side-walk.”’ 

So they sat side by side on a 
street car, and presently were sitting 
side by side in the Central Park, 
and finding it somewhat difficult 
to resume the conversation. 

But Veronica, who had been think- 
ing hard, as was her wont, began: 
‘Look here, Miss Lomas, I am not 
conceited in that way, but I began 
to think perhaps you were, in a sort 
of way, interested in me, so I hooked 
on to Miss Clarke, who wasn’t, don’t 
you see, and then you went and 
made poor Vance jealous. So now 
I’ve lost you both, and ought to feel 
a worm, but I don’t a bit, because 
it can’t be helped—these things never 
can. So if I get out of Vance’s 
way, and out of your way—why, 
out of sight is out of mind, you 
know. And you have such lots of 
other fellows mad aboutyou. Well, 
then,’ seeing symptoms of a fresh 
outbreak, ‘‘ we will leave the other 
fellows out.” | 

‘“Why can’t you love me,” said 
she, clasping her hands; “I can 
give you everything—opportunity, 
position, money ‘3 

‘*Yes, but I don’t mean to tie 
myself down with a wife; so drop 
it, there’s a good girl, and let’s be 
good, sensible friends, as we were 
before.” 
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“I believe you have a secret,” 
said Mary Lomas, turning swiftly 
upon Veronica. “I have always be- 
lieved it. -You are not like other 
men, and if I can find it and drag 
it into the light of day and ruin 
you by it I will.” 

* You’re a nice young woman, upon 
my word!” said Veronica. “I give 
you leave to find out anything 
you like about me, and much good 
may it do you!” and with that 
she turned upon her heel, and left 
Mary Lomas sitting. alone in Central 
Park. 

At the door of her hotel she met 
Jim Vance, who took her kindly by 
the elbow and said, “ Here, let’s go 
and dine somewhere and have a talk.” 

The upshot of their talk over a 
good dinner was that Veronica suc- 
ceeded in persuading Jim—she always 
did succeed in persuading men— 
that her business idea which had so 
impressed old Mr. Lomas was an 
excellent one, but they agreed it had 
better be carried out in London, 
where Veronica knew the ropes and 
where she need no longer fear her 
family’s interference ; and Jim Vance, 
who knew old Mr. Lomas intimately, 
agreed to impress upon him the 
desirability of starting a branch of 
his business in London on Veronica’s 
lines, the risk being slight and the 
possibilities amusing for an elderly 
millionaire. Veronica was prepared 
to put it persuasively, and it was 
thought that a slight hint from Jim 
as to Miss Lomas’s state of mind 
might make the old gentleman willing 
to rid himself at a moderate cost 
of the too interesting Victor Mostyn. 

Jim and Petunia were to be married 
at once, Mr. Clarke seeing no difficulty 
and Jim feeling that his affairs 
were now sufficiently, flourishing to 
allow him to spare himself the wear 
and tear of uncertainty as to Petunia’s 
affections. 
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On the whole Veronica felt she 
had not béen without her uses, and 
she and Jim parted on the best of 
terms. Mr. Lomas, it proved, did 
want a smart agent in London 
and was willing to put the job into 
Victor Mostyn’s hands, and the som- 
bre tantrums displayed by his daugh- 
ter when she heard the news and her 
brooding eyes showed him that the 
matter had not been decided a day 
too soon. 

Veronica said good-bye with regret 
to Petunia Clarke and with no other 
regret in her heart set sail for 
England, seen off by the excellent 
Jim Vance. 

On the voyage home she avoided 
female society and matured her plan, 
which was no more and no less than 
to start a system of wireless tele- 
graphy for London on a plan slightly 
improving on Signor Marconi’s, 
patented in America, and audaciously 
infringing on everyone’s rights, but 
it was hoped, keeping clear of the 
law. The novelty of the invention 
consisted in the simplicity of the 
installation, which every householder 
could set up on his own roof and 
work from his own dining-room or 
study. She proposed to put up 
the main installation on Hampstead 
Heath and from there to transmit 
the messages to each subscriber on 
the circuit. The cost was incon- 
siderable and it was evident that 
telegraph, telephones and every other 
mode of communication must be 
superseded if the Lomas wireless 
connection succeeded in its ob- 
ject. : 

America had so arranged matters 
that no invention of this kind could 
be applied without the consent of its 
Government; but the well-known Free 
Trade principles of the British Govern- 
ment have made it possible for any- 
one to reap the fruits of enterprise, 
except the natives of its own country. 
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So with high hopes Veronica set out 
on her undertaking. Mr. Lomas’s 
money provided her with a suitable 
house for her purpose—a large, roomy 
old mansion on Hampstead Heath. 
She passed as an eccentric young 
inventor who was trying experiments 
in flying machines. Her mighty pole 
was soon erected by some workmen 
brought with her from New York 
and the small transmitters having 
been brought into England without 
question and duty free, Veronica felt 
herself, after a week or two, prepared 
to enter into communication, oral 
and wireless, with the great world 
of London. She was provided with 
her manipulators and a small staff 
of clerks, and her first visit was to 
Wellesley Tincombe. 

All unprepared as he was, that 
fearless operator did not at first 
recognise the smart young man who 
had been shown into his office, 
but no sooner were Veronica’s blue 
eyes, under their black brows, bent 
on him than he sprang from his 
chair, grasped her hand .and ex- 
claimed : 

““By Heavens,it’s Vera. Whatever 
are you up to now ?”’ 

Veronica sat down, calmly crossed 
her legs and told him as much as 
it was good for him to know. 

Wellesley gasped. ‘“‘ Holysmoke !” 
he said. “* Well, I’m jiggered.”’ 

Veronica, still calm and business- 
like, proceeded to explain that she 
had a man below stairs who would 
put up an installation for him in 
half an hour whilst they went out to 
lunch, and bearing off the bewildered 
but amused Tincombe with her to 
a restaurant, they proceeded to 
discuss the menu and the invention, 
turn and turn about. 

‘Bless me,” said Tincombe, only 
he said the other thing, ‘‘ I haven’t 
had such a stir up since you went 
away! But what about Marconi, 
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patents, rights, government mono- 
polies, etc. ?” 


‘‘ What about them?” said she, 


‘the air is free, isn’t it ?—and if you 
old slow-coaches haven’t thought of 
it before, why we have, that’s all.”’ 

Wellesley began to recover him- 
self. 

“We've got to see whether 
the blessed thing works,” he said, 
sipping the champagne which he 
had provided to celebrate Veronica’s 
return. ‘‘ Won’t Rhoda be pleased 
to see you just; you will dine with 
us to-night—no, hang it all, we are 
dining out. To-morrow, then? All 
right ? ” | 

Veronica, who was not sorry that 
Rhoda should be prepared for her 
advent, took the address, not far 
from Park Lane, down in her pocket- 
book, put it into her breast pocket 
and escorted the sceptical Wellesley 
back to his office. 

Sure enough on his table sat a 
neat little instrument with a dial 
face, and the imperturbable young 
man Veronica had brought with her 
was seated in front of it, prepared to 
attend to Veronica’s orders. 

“Understand the code?’ she 
nodded aside to Wellesley. “‘ No— 
then I will write down the answer.” 

“Got a Times in your office ?” 
asked Wells. ‘‘ Yes—then ask them 
to wire! no, airify! the third birth 
in to-day’s list.” 

Sure enough came the answer: 
‘*Mrs. Jones, wife of Captain Jones, 
R.E., etc., ete.” 

Wellesley fell back in his chair 
breathless with astonishment. “ The 
biggest thing of the century,” he 


gasped. ‘I’m in it.” 
“Not so fast, Wells,” laughed 
Veronica; “no one is yet. This 4s 


You shall be the 
first subscriber—f1o0 a year and pay 
for your messages. All nght! Now 
then, put Rhoda on and you can 


a private affair. 
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talk to her to-morrow and give a 
party there and here next week, to 
show off the pretty toy. Mind, ne 
booming this time, no advertising : 
this must start on the quiet.” 

Breathless with excitement Tin- 
combe agreed and wrote his cheque 
for £20, and swore not to tell anyone 
else. The audacity of the whole 
‘thing appealed to him, but he saw, 
as Vera had not quite seen, that 
the sly old American, whilst scarcely 
realising the world-shaking character 
of the invention, had seen the im- 
minent possibilities of complications 
and had not been unwilling to let 
this sharp young man (as he supposed 
him to be) try his luck with the 
public and take the consequences. 

Veronica walked into the Tincombe's 
lovely drawing-room at eight o'clock 
on a fine summer’s evening. The 
scent of lilies of the valley filled the 
room. The soft tones of blue and 
green were those which Rhoda had 
always loved and the golden voice 
which greeted her made Veranica’s 
heart leap. 

““Good gracious,” Rhoda cried, 
“may I kiss him, Wellesley ? ” «nd 
she then and there enfolded Veronica 
in what was as nearly a hug as her 
graceful personality could achieve. 
“So you have come back to us, 
runaway,” she said; “when will 
the next fit seize you? I expect 
you to grow wings and soar off some 
day to another planet.” 

‘* ‘When she has made this one _ too 
hot to hold her,’ said Tincombe. 
‘““T believe she is going to with 
this new invention from America. 
After dinner she shall tell us all 
about it.” 

And after a dainty meal, in which 
every sense was equally gratified, 
Veronica did tell them all about 
her shrewd old American emplover 
and the seedy, disreputable inventors 
who came to his office, having tried 
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in vain to bring out their own patents, 
offering them to this clever, generous 
old man, who bought always if 
there was anything in the invention 
and treated the inventors muni- 
ficently if the thing turned up trumps. 
Ht had been Veronica’s part to inter- 
view these men who arrived, some 
hopeless and despairing, some perky 
and conceited, some mysterious and 
suspicious. But the originator ‘of 
this wonderful thing Veronica now 
had in charge was a curious-eyed 
young woman, who took from out 
her handbag a crude model of the 
apparatus. | 

““T can’t see why it s 
work,” she said simply. 

Nor could Veronica, and she took 
the girl at once into Mr. Lomas’s 
room, where the great man, somewhat 
blasé, looked at these two enthusiasts 
—for by this time Veronica had 
taken fire—with kindly shrewd dark 
eyes ; but he soon grew interested, 
too, refused to try the patent, but 
offered the money to work it with a 
liberal arrangement as to profits, 
and this earnest-eyed woman was 
now in England with Veronica, help- 
ing with her mechanical genius the 
working of the offspring of her 
brain. And so in that house near 
Park Lane was laid the train which 
fired the whole world of London, 
and which made many fortunes. 
though, as will be seen, not that of 
Veronica Milnes, and which, ulti- 
mately, like so many great changes, 
made far less difference in this 
teeming, vibrating world than at 
first seemed possible. 

After all, men lived, loved, died 
and hated, when there were no 
mechanical contrivances to speak 
of, and none heard of except those 
who spoke face to face. Before 
men trapped the invisible waves of 
ether and made them carry their 
miserable thoughts, which were busy 


houldn’t 


-and without hesitation. 
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before conveying the will of God, 
the beautiful life of beast and tree, 
and the flower, knew the message 
of eternal harmony and conveyed 
it swiftly and tenderly from its 
source to its outcome, without fail 
But of all 
this Veronica knew nothing, though’ 
Rhoda, sitting in the shadow, felt 
dimly a sort of dislike to this utilisa- 
tion of the marvel-working forces 
of nature, and would have liked to 
have warned those two practical 
souls, which were so much behind 
her in evolution, yet who were both 


so dear to her, of the dangerous 


forces with which they were working. 

They sat late into the night as 
Veronica and Tincombe had once 
done before, and ere they parted 
he and she had mapped out their 
plan of campaign. 

The American patent protected 
them from imitation, and the business 
world was at once invited to profit 
by an invention which did away with 
delay, false delivery and mistakes, 
Every man of business had a dainty 
sprite of his own ready to whisper 
question and answer in his own ear, 
from Bucklersbury to Bedford Park, 
from Shoe Lane to Shoeburyness, 
or Throgmorton Street to Tooting 
Common. Of course, as long as 
only a small syndicate of Wellesley’s 
friends were using the process the 
thing was easy enough, but as more 
and more people became aware of 
the invention a clamour arose. 
Veronica’s former enemy, the news- 
paper editor, began to take the 
matter up. More and more subscri- 
bers applied, and the difficulty of sup- 
plying their needs became enormous, 
not for want of funds—those Mr. 
Lomas. supplied liberally—but for 
want of trained manipulators, dis- 
tributing centres, clerks, etc. Govern- 
ment stepped in and slowly began 
to make ponderous enquiries. Signer 
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Marconi raised objections, inter- 
viewers besieged Veronica, invitations 
rained upon the inventor and the 
fortunate subscribers to the inven- 
tion. These last crowed audibly and 
carried on operations amongst them- 
selves of incredible delicacy and 
intricacy and fancied they were mak- 
ing money quicker than their neigh- 
bours, whilst these neighbours raged 
horribly on ’Change and “in the 
Street.” 

And in the midst of all this turmoil 
a vulgar little man, accompanied 
by his solicitor, stepped into Veronica’s 
office on Hampstead Heath and 
proved to his own satisfaction that 
he had patented the very same 
invention not three months ago and 
had the sole right to work it in the 
United Kingdom. The thing had 
happened so often in America that 
Veronica was unmoved and offered 
to buy the vulgar man out (his name 
was Smith) for a handsome con- 
sideration. 

Now Smith, strange to say, was a 
Scotsman, and though he had never 
been able to get anyone to give him 
enough money to bring out his 
invention, and had hardly himself 
seen the value of it, now it was 
working before his eyes, he showed 
the pluck and determination of his 
race and declined all overtures, de- 
manded nothing less than that the 
American patent should retire from 
the field, or, as he put it, he would 
get an injunction and smash the 
whole blooming crew. 

Veronica rose to this occasion and 
suggested that her solicitors should 
communicate with Mr. Smith’s, 
opined that the legal proceedings 
were likely to be long and costly, 
at which the lawyer’s eyes twinkled 
and the Scotsman’s face grew longer, 
and bowed them out without more 
ado, adding that day some dozen 
subscribers to her concern and only 
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casually informing Tincombe of her 
visitors when she dropped in after 
dinner. 

Wellesley looked grave. : “‘ We 
must buy the little beast out,” he 
said, and he and Veronica went next 
day to consult the sharpest solicitor 
known to fame. | 

He looked graver than even Tin- 
combe had done, took down the 
address of Mr. Smith’s lawyer and 
bade Veronica cable at once to Mr. 
Lomas how much he was prepared 
to offer for the other patent. 

‘* Anything up to a million dollars,” 
came the answer. 

But the Scotsman had been too 
many for them. He had already 
taken out an injunction against the 
American patent and declined to 
listen to any suggestions. 

‘* Take him into partnership,’’came 
the cable from Mr. Lomas. 

‘“ What terms ? ” 

“Half profits.” 

‘* Invention must be called ‘ Smith- 
ograph.’ ” 

But this Mr. 
stand. 

“Impossible,” came the answer. 
“Mary Dean must have her rights.” 
Mary Dean was the earnest-eyed 
inventor from America. 

Meanwhile, Veronica was raking in 
subscribers and turned a deaf ear 
to injunctions other than those of 
Mr. Lomas. All the operators and 
clerks were American subjects, the 
capital of the concern was all in 
America, and the only person to be 
proceeded against was Veronica her- 
self, and she, as usual, refused to 
listen to reason, kept on at her 
business and took no notice of 
lawyer’s letters or even, at- last, of 
citations to appear before a court of 
law. 

Wellesley Tincombe was very busy 
and hardly realised the gravity of the 
situation, until Veronica informed 


Lomas would not 
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him one. day that she was called 
to appear that day week before a 
magistrate to answer for contempt 
of court. Then he was greatly con- 
cerned, engaged the best of counsel 
and was horrified to find how deeply 
Veronica was involved; the penal- 
ties had mounted up to some thou- 
sands of pounds, Mr. Lomas could 
hardly be made liable, and as the 
profits of the concern were all safe 
in America, the. only person who 
could be made to pay the penalty 
was Veronica herself, who, as Victor 
Mostyn, was duly arrested and ap- 
peared on the 8th of June before a 
Metropolitan magistrate. 


Many of the girl’s friends were in 
court and her own wireless apparatus 
reported. the proceedings from a 
neighbouring office. Alas ! misplaced 
enterprise and pluck have no weight 
in a court of law and the romance 
of revolution is of no effect before a 
London magistrate. 

Smith established his grievance, 
exhibited his injunction, proved the 
gross violation of it, and demanded 
the payment of the penalty and the 


complete suspension of the “ Mary. 


Dean” wireless concern, with its 
American capital and workers. Victor 
Mostyn was remanded in custody 
for enquiry to be made into his 
financial affairs, bail was refused, 
and Veronica’s friends left the court 
with dismay in their hearts and on 
their faces. 

But what of Veronica herself ? 
Never, in all her irresponsible career, 
had she met with such afacer. She 
could not expect Mr. Lomas to pay 
the large sums for which she had 
become liable through. her light- 
hearted ignorance, and she knew she 
must go to prison as a common 
defaulter. The discovery of her sex 
was, as a matter of course, inevitable, 
and all the exposure and vulgar 
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comment and the publicity which 
must follow, was hateful to her. 

The thought of Anthony Ashley 
crossed her mind. Could he. help 
her? But no, she would not ask 
for help now; besides, it would take 
all her father’s savings to clear her, 
and that she could not bear. 

As she was removed from the 
court in charge bf a policeman, 
a great wave of disgust surged over 
her. She was hustled into a four- 
wheeled cab, which was to convey 
her to prison, and the shame and 
misery of it all overwhelmed her. 
The least attempt at coercion always 
maddened her, and here she was 
caught and going to be locked up, 
she who had always insisted on being 
free, even at the expense of all her 
Dest interests. She saw it now—the 
old, well-worn, beaten track was 
the safe one. But even when it 
had come to this she was glad she 
had not trodden it. 

The four-wheeled cab rattled over 
the asphalte, the stolid policeman 
beside her said never a word. She 
looked at the crowds she had loved 
so well, heard above the rattle of 
the cab the hum and buzz of the 
great, friendly, companionable city. 
The lights were beginning to twinkle ; 
and what was this they were coming 
to? The river, the great, dark, 
swift river. In a minute they would 
be crossing a bridge. The lights 
were reflected down, down into its 
depths. There was oblivion, dark, 
heedless quiet. One struggle, one 
fight for breath, and all was over; 
all secrets hidden for ever ; no more 
question; all failures forgotten in 
the one great failure of death. 

The cab was going very slowly now ; 
the traffic on the bridge was heavy. 
The policeman sat on Veronica’s 
left side, nearest the river, but she 
would be quickly hidden by the 
passing vehicles. 
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‘“No, you don’t,” 
policeman. 

But she was too quick for him. 
Swift as a thought she had turned 
the handle and plunged out into the 
mud and dusk. No time to choose 
hermoment. Almost had she reached 
the parapet from which she would 
spring into the cold depths, when 
an omnibus came quickly up from 
behind a van, there was a sickening 
thud, a faint outcry, and presently 
Veronica was picked up from under 
the horses’ feet, insensible and horri- 
bly injured. 

The policeman was, of course, 
beside her, and she was conveyed 
in the cab which was taking her 
to prison to the ward of a great 
hospital. And there she lay under 
the pall of merciful coma for days 
and weeks. Her friends in London 
heard the news first, and Wellesley 
Tincombe spared a day from his 
busy life to travel down to Bristol 
and break the news to Veronica’s 
parents, whilst Rhoda sat by her 
bed, whenever she was allowed, so 
that her waking eyes—if ever they 


growled the 


did waken—would look first on the - 


face of a friend. 

Her father and Anthony Ashley 
faced for her the rigour of the law. 
Mr. Lomas offered to bear his share 
of the loss, when he knew what was 
happening. 

The newspapers, of course, rang 
with the strange discovery and career 
of this girl in man’s clothes. There 
was no possibility of concealing all 
the facts of her career. The public 
judgment was a lenient one. Smith 
was invited by Mr. Lomas and Mary 
Dean to come in and take his share 
of the credit for the wonderful 
invention which the world was now 
clamouring for. The Government 
bought the nghts, and forthwith 
proceeded to strangle the invention 
and to retard, as much as possible, 
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its progress in the favour of the 
public, 

And all this time Veronica lay 
calm and contemptuous, her black 
waves of hair peeping out from 
between the bandages which sur- 
rounded her face like a nun’s coif. 
Her eyes were wide open, but no 
sign of recognition woke in them. 
Her other injures, though serious, 
were mending rapidly, but con- 
sciousness gave no sign of returning. 
The long white hands wandered 
aimlessly on the bedclothes ; the head 
turned from side to side on the pillow, 
and to the kind eyes that watched 
her, Veronica’s real self seemed to 
have for ever flown, whilst the husk 
remained behind. Only Rhoda, who 
knew what life meant, knew that 
consciousness must be there, hidden 
by some veil, cut off by some 
imaginary barrier, and one day she 
brought with her a calm-eyed, quiet 
woman, who took Veronica’s hand, 
and, saying nothing, sat beside her 
for an hour. And while she sat, 
Veronica’s eyes closed, and for the 
first time she seemed to sleep. 

The doctors came round, wondered, 
sneered ‘‘ hypnotism.” The ward 
sister came and turned out Rhoda 
and the lady at the appointed time, 
but Veronica slept on. 

The next day. Rhoda and her 
friend returned. The doctor was 
leaning over the foot of the bed. 

‘** Curious case this,” he said ; ‘‘ we 
can’t wake her.” 

‘“Have you been trying? How 
unwise,” said the lady, and sitting 
down again by Veronica, and taking 
her left hand in her own night, 
she spoke gently some soothing words, 
to which the doctor did not think 
it worth while to listen, and Veronica 
slowly opened her eyes and smiled 
at Rhoda, who was standing full 
in her range of vision. 


‘‘T have had such «+ beautiful 
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dream,” she said; “all light. Blue 
light and yellow light, and the blue is 
still here.” She lay still for a moment, 
and then said: “ Oh, I remember.” 

But the healer stopped her. “‘ Not 
now, dear,” she said; “better try 
and sleep.” 

“But I want something to eat,” 
said Veronica. And from that mo- 
ment her health and strength came 
back to her all at once. 

“A curious case of cerebral ait 
sion,’ the doctors called it, but 
took no interest in the why and 
wherefore of her cure. They were 
only anxious to secure her bed for 
one of the eight new patients who 
were waiting for it, each in his or 
her turn to be watched and sent 
out of the hospital dead or alive, 
in either event utterly uninteresting, 
save as a “case.” 
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Veronica herself seemed changed. 


‘Her old restlessness and fire were 


gone. Her mother and father were 
delighted to find her so gentle and 
satisfied. To Anthony, with the ful- 
filment of his hopes came, as comes 
to most of us, the flatness of dis- 
appointment. This grave, quiet 
Veronica, who acquiesced in his 
desires,- and was grateful for his 
kindness, was not his high-spirited, 
wayward love, and he wondered 
sometimes, through their married 
life, which was long and not un- 
happy, whether his wife had left some 
element of her complex personality 
to develop elsewhere when she 
came back from that silent sphere 
whence the gentle magic of the 
gracious healer had recalled her so 
strangely. 


THE END. 


TRIOLETS 


By LILIAN GASK_ 


Sad's the sound of ‘‘ Goodbye.” 

O, the gloom that comes after, 
With the half stifled sigh; 
Sad's the sound of ‘‘ Goodbye,*’ 
Though we part, you and I, 

With the eCho of laughter, 
Sad’ 8 the sound of “ Goodbye”’.... 
Saints! ! your melodies waft her! 


Sweet's the call of the Spring, 


And our pulses are thrilling 
With its rhythm and swing ; 
Sweet’s the call of the Spring, 
O, the joy it might bring 
To our hearts were they willing! . 


Sweet’s the call of the Spring, 
All love’s promise fulfilling. 
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THE STREETS OF LONDON 


By RICHARD CARVER 


has a hundred. Rome’s 
Horatio won himself immortal 
fame by holding back the 
-traffic until such time as a bridge 
could be destroyed. London’s hun- 
dreds earn two pounds a week by 
regulating traffic so that bridges shall 
not be destroyed. These London un- 
sung heroes make the streets of the 
metropolis possible and the bridges 
secure. Horatio the Real wielded the 
sword, his prototype of to-day raises 
his index finger. Taken altogether, 
the Cockney hero is a much mightier 
man than the Roman. 
volunteer to stand on either hand, he 
even disdains to face the foe, turning 
his back upon the oncoming battalions 
of moter ‘buses, peers’ carriages, 
brewers’ drays, scavenger carts, news- 
paper bicycles, and butchers’ carts, 
and, when that index finger of his 
goes up, paralysis falls upon that 
mighty stream of vehicular traffic. 
Against him the heavy traffic banks 
up as water meeting with a sudden 
insurmountable obstacle. Yet, al- 
though these London Horatios stand 
for order as against chaos, some of 
the biggest minds in the Kingdom are 
at work devising means for the doing 
away with the Knight of the Uplifted 
Finger. If London is to expand, 
which is the same as saying 1f London 
is to live, the policeman on point duty 
must disappear. His presence in the 
streets is a sign of civic disease, not 
of health, and men are determined 
that London shall be healthy. 
It might be supposed that it is 
possible for the everyday man to 
realize the sizeof London. This 


Ros had one Horatio, London 


He asks no- 


is a mistake. It is out of the power 
of all but a few specialists to 
grasp any effective comprehension 
of what London really is. Almost 
as well expect the ordinary mortal 
to grasp an idea of the space which 
separates sun from earth by mention- 
ing ninety odd millions of miles. 
Think of it! In Lancashire are many 
millions of spinning spindles, the 
Clyde Valley is filled with the din of 
a mighty trade, from John O’Groat’s 
to Land’s End the country is dotted 
with bustling centres of heavy com- 
merce, bales and cases labelled to 
every corner of this round earth, yet 
nearly one-third of the whole trade 
of the United Kingdom belongs to 
London! It is past the power of 
ordinary comprehension to fathom 
what this means, yet there are some 
whose business it is to come as 
close to comprehending as is humanly 
possible. 

These are the men _ who are 
determined that London’s Horatio’s 
shall disappear. They see that Lon- 
don is in danger of being strangled. 
by lack of facilities for untrammelled 
intercourse between her different 
parts. If London is to retain her 
pre-eminence over the cities of the 
world she must, year by year, have 
ever greater means of locomotion. 
Day by day business is being con- 
ducted at a greater speed. Speed 
is essential. The volume of business 
which pours into the streets is 
increasing by leaps and_ bounds. 
Yet the streets themselves expand 
not at all. Therefore, one of 
the greatest problems awaiting 
solution is the improving of the 
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streets and their better management. 
+ Sir John Wolfe-Barry has given 
some figures that are instructive about 
this mighty London. He points out 
that the population of Greater Lon- 
don is already six and a half millions, 
and that within a very reasonable’ 
number of years it will be increased to 
eleven or twelve millions. He says: 

“The area of Greater London is 
altogether 693 square miles, or more 
than four times the size of the Isle of 
Wight. When the population of the 
various divisions is_ studied, very 
peculiar circumstances will be found. 
In the square mile of the City of 
London there are only 28,000 night 
population ; in the central area around 
the City of London 1,200,000 night 
population, and in the outer area 
of the County of: London, 3,150,000 
night population; and in the outside 
area 2,000,000 night population. 
Studying the statistics further in 
detail, it would be found that during 
the last decade the night population 
in the City of London had decreased 
by no less than 28 per cent., the 
night population of the central area 
had decreased by 3 per cent., the 
night population of the remainder 
of the City of London had increased 
by 13 per cent., and the night popula- 
tion of the outer area had increased 
by the startling figure of 45 per cent. 
These figures showed a decreasing 
night population in the centre of 
London, and a most rapidly increasing 
population at the outskirts of Greater 
London. Those were the real ques- 
tions which had to be dealt with in 
studying the traffic of London, be- 
cause upwards of two millions of 
people come daily into the central 
area of London to earn their bread, 
or exercise their business, departing 
again in evening.” 

With these figures in view, one 
can quite understand the London 
policeman’s ‘*Pass along, please.” 
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He desires those two million people 
to earn their living, and get home 
again. 

Glance at a map of London! What 
is this greatest city of the world ? 
Nothing more or less than a 
conglomeration of hamlets linked 


together into ore undisciplined 
mass. The old “King Streets ”’ 
and “High Roads,” fashioned 


to serve the one coach a day of 
the hamlet, now bearing along the 
never-ending, imperious traffic of a 
mighty city. Unfortunately, the Post 
Boy has been London’s only. Baron 
Haussmann. The streets wind about 
to avoid those quagmires whith have 
been dry land bearing.a burden of 
bricks and mortar for generations. 

As a man is circumscribed by 
inheriting the limitations of dead 
ancestors, so modern London is 
hampered at every turn by the 
shackles of past centuries, centuries 
when trade was local and our 
present-day court an _ all-sufficient 
thoroughfare. London, of recent 
years has entered upon a- campaign 
against her inheritances so that she 
may enjoy her heritage. That sounds 
like a paradox, but it is the plam 
truth. She fights for room in which 
to move. Streets handed down to her 
from the dynasty of dead Londons 
now imprison her instead of providing 
her with freedom. She intends to 
break the will. 

Some years ago the Pall Mall 
Gazette published an article announc- 
ing that the “Civet Cat has got to 
go.’ Reading into the article, one 
found that the Civet Cat was a public 
house planted fairly in the way of 
traffic on High Street, Kensington. 
Rolling along broad Kensington Gore 
and Kensington Road came the traffic, 
to be brought to a sudden standstill 
by the Civet Cat. Any day one could 
see a crush of carriages, the pole. of 
each scoring the back of its leader, 
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while the Civet Cat, the tranquility of 
long past years in its eyes, looked on 
musingly. Lately the authorities laid 
hands on that cat, and placed her 
‘well out of the way, and instantly the 
whole of that vast district to the 
south of Kensington Gardens and 
Holland Park felt the relief. In the 


twinkling of an eye on every street. 


in the neighbourhood life and motion 
quickened. London 1s full of Civet 
Cats. In many parts of the city public 


houses jut out soas to form awkward 


_ corners, and in the end they must all 
go. For London cannot afford room 
to Civet Cats. 

The Civet Cats are by no means 
traffic’s worst enemy, however. Traffic 
is its own worst enemy. Wherever the 
London Horatio stands, there will 
be found traffic fighting traffic. 


Horatio is present only to prevent 


traffic cutting its own throat. To 
accelerate the passage of vehicles 
at congested points is the especial 
desire at present while greater pro- 
jects are hatching. 

To see how traffic fights traffic, 
take a central instance. New 
Bridge Street is a short link 
between Ludgate. Circus and the 
northern end of Blackfriars Bridge. 
Over the river on the Surrey 
side, St: George’s Circus collects the 
traffic of that teeming district domin- 
ated by the Elephant and Castle, 
and forwards it by way of this Black- 
friars Bridge to New Bridge Street. 
Even before the wheels quit the 
bridge they are brought to a stand- 
still by the traffic passing along 
Queen Victoria Street on the one 
hand and the Embankment on the 
other. The statue of Queen Victoria 
stands in the vortex of a maelstrom 
of traffie, half of which is almost 
permanently held up. Here occur 
long and wasting delays, yet no sooner 
is the traffic for the north clear 
~ uandrightly under way than it is again 
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brought to a standstill by the vehi- 
cles that pour down Ludgate Hill 
and up Fleet Street. 

Sir John Pound estimated that two 
million pounds were lost to omnibus 
passengers in one year through thelay- 
ing of the Post Office telephone wires. 
It is not likely that the laying of those 
wires retards traffic to the extent 
that busy corners do, so the amount 
lost to London on New Bridge Street 
alone must amount to a very sub- 
stantialsum. Here may be mentioned 
the proposed solution of this New 
Bridge Street puzzle. It takes the 
shape of asecond deck to Blackfriars 
Bridge. This “ deck ’’ would be con- 
tinued on until. Ludgate Circus is 
passed, then drop down to Farringdon 
Street proper before Holborn Viaduct 
is reached. 

It must be acknowledged that most 
of the improvements proposed for 
relieving the streets of London are 
more in a way of makeshift than of 
drastic dealing. What London really 
needs are a few broad, spacious 
avenues driven through the proper 
direction, regardless of obstacles. 
The “through ”’ traffic of the metro- 
polis calls for “trunk ”’ roads, where- 
on a comparatively high speed can 
be generated and sustained. But 
the Englishman’s house is his castle, © 
and his castle can only be carried 
by assaults of gold, and such assaults 
in the aggregate cost more than even 
a rich city can bear. 

Yet there are people who dream of 
broad avenues. Captain Swinton, 
L.C.C., who has made _ London 
traffic his close study, has told 
the Society of Arts how a Baron 
Haussmann would set about London. 
He would spread out a map of 
England and make a careful study 
of London in relation to other 
parts of the country. Among other 
things, he would find that a great 
north-western avenue was needed. 
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To his great delight he would note 
that by chance most of the land 
required was already at his disposal. 
“‘ Fancy a road, not 100 feet wide, but 
perhaps as much as 300 feet wide,” 
said Captain Swinton, “having 
gathered together all the strings of 
communication—north, south, and 
west—outside, near Willesden, com- 
ing in across Wormwood Scrubbs. 
When it touched houses, it would 
make for the many gardens and 
squares surrounding Ladbroke Grove. 
These Haussmann would have dealt 
with relentlessly ; it is not impos- 
sible that in so doing he might have 
improved them. And then, a little 
to the east of Notting Hill Gate sta- 
tion, the road would have again 
arrived at open space. Carried angle- 
wise across Kensington Gardens, be- 
tween the Round Pond and the 
Serpentine, and by way of Rotten 
Row, it would have divided the 
parallelogram of 640 acres into two 
somewhat similarly shaped triangles, 
and come out at Hyde Park Corner— 
a fine site for a triumphal arch— 
to perpetuate, perhaps, the sub- 
jugation of the province—and then 
on by Constitution Hill and the Mall 
to Spring Gardens. For Haussmann 
Drummond’s Bank would have had 
no terrors. He would have increased 
the area of Trafalgar Square—inci- 
dentally altering its name—have 
doubled the width of Northumberland 
Avenue, and, by treating the Em- 
bankment Gardens and a strip off 
the Temple as part of his scheme, 
he would have continued his victori- 
ous career to Blackfriars Bridge. 
There he would have made a great 
circus and, I believe, stopped, or 
turned north.” There is no Napoleon 
here to give the English Haussmann 
a free hand and, consequently, all 
eyes are turned to the makeshift. 
The day is coming when the man 
who drives a horse through the streets 
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of London without having a red flag 
carried twenty paces before the animal 
will be run into Bow Street. Al- 
ready the horse has become old- 
fashioned, and old-fashioned things 
on teeming streets are wasteful. 
In two ways the horse costs London 
enormous sums, in space, and in 
wear-and-tear. More than one-half 
of the cost of up-keeping the streets 
is occasioned by the horse. The 
average per mile per year of keeping 
Holborn’s twenty-six miles of streets 
is £1,350; of Westminster’s one 
hundred miles, £1,500. The horse, 
therefore, costs Westminster rate- 
payers more than {£75,000 a year, 
which brings the animal pretty close 
to the classification of “luxury.” 

The disappearance from the streets 
of the horse will not only save vast 
sums in wear and tear, but also in 
street space. Men have dreamed 
of placing the horses under the 
vehicles they draw, but no feasible 
means of doing so has been invented, 
so that to-day, as three hundred years 
ago, or three thousand, there is an 
equal length of horse to vehicle on 
the streets. A petrol or other engine 
can be carried under the vehicle, 
consequently the mechanically-driven 
"bus, carriers’ wagon, cab and car- 
riage conserves space, and will in- 
crease the capacity of our present 
streets enormously when the last 
horse has. been installed at the Zoo, 
to compete with the elephant for 
the holiday-child trade. The dis- 
appearance of the horse is_ being 
effected by an economic movement, 
and therefore is not to be credited 
to the efforts of those who are study- 
ing the mighty problem of street 
congestion. Indeed, of late the 
greatest factors towards easing street 
traffic have been brought about, 
not primarily for the prevention 
of congestion, but for the purpose of 
private profit. 
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were mixed up with affrighted pedes- 
trians. Before many years there will 
be more of these subways. The very 
trams are becoming burrowers, and 
any day the sightseer can behold a 
crowd of interested spectators watch- 
ing the trams dive underground or 
heave into daylight a little to the 
north of the Holborn end of Kings- 
way. 

Notwithstanding all the wunder- 
ground activity, the above-ground 
ways must ever remain the more 
important ones. Our present 
streets must be hacked about as 
opportunity offers, every chance 
of making minor improvements be- 
ing seized. Already much in this 
direction has been accomplished. 
There is the widening of the Oxford 
Street end of Tottenham Court Road, 
the Green Street widening, the setting 
back of buildings on Ludgate Hill, 
Fleet Street, the Strand, Piccadilly 
and a score of less famous thorough- 
fares, each change making for greater 
speed. One hope of those who con- 
cern themselves with London streets 
is to see the disappearance of the 
standing cab. A short stroll along 
any of the important thoroughfares 
of the West End or City will open 
one’s eyes to the enormous amount of 
room taken up by the cab on its 
stand. Remember that a hansom 
covers g0 square feet of space, a 
four wheeler no less than 120 square 
feet. This is a city where space is 
money. Here, again, the motor will 
be a veritable godsend. In place of 
a long line of cabs waiting on stands 
for fares, their horses swinging nose- 
bags to feed the pigeons, will be 
seen one motor cab only. When, in 
response to a call, this cab moves off 
to the pavement, another will be 
seen to take its place. This second 
one will emerge from the ground on 
the platform of a lift, for below the 
street will be mined, and in 
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that mine will be collected all the 
cabs which desire to await custo- 
mers, one at a time only being 
allowed above-ground. The next 
in order will stand on the platform 
of a lift, ready to be hoisted aloft as 
soon as the space aboveisclear. Like 
the Civet Cats, the cab ranks have got 
to go. Every bit of space thrown open 
to moving vehicles tells on the traffic 
of the city, and the doing away of the 
cab rank will be many square feet 
found. The crawling cab, already 
banished from some of the busiest 
streéts, will be further restricted, if 
not done away with altogether. 
Kingsway is an accomplished fact, 
pressed into service on the very 
hour of its opening; Aldwych, 
too, is hard at work to the 
great relief of one part of the 
Strand. The Mall is breaking through 
to Trafalgar Square, and, when the 
roadway is clear, there will be a 
great loosening-up of traffic round 
and about Charing Cross. Vehicles 
by the hundred will use this broad 
way, as, together with Constitution 
Hill, it will practically form a boule- 
varde from Hyde Park Comer to the 
Embankment. Already the gardens 
laid out before Buckingham Palace 
has converted what previously was 
a rather arid spot of West End 
London into a place of beauty, 


_and those strangers who have the 


good fortune to arrive at Victoria 
Station and from there drive to- 
wards the great hotel centre, 
Charing Cross, will get a most 
pleasing first impression of the 
capital of the Empire. 

On the other side of Hyde Park 
there is contemplated a little im- 
provement which will make a vast 
difference to that busy artery, 
Oxford Street. Mr. Speaight pro- 
poses that the Marble Arch should 
be taken in hand. The arch itself 
is not to be removed, but the 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH OPERA 


Macfarren’s ‘‘ Robin Hood” were 
acclaimed also by the populace. 
These ‘operas were in the repertoire 
of the Pyne and Harrison Company, 
of which Louisa Bodda Pyne, Harri- 
son, the tenor, and Weiss were the 
chief ornaments. 

The British smpresario of the period 
undoubtedly sowed the seeds of the 
peculiar taste which to-day is one of 
England’s national discredits. Nor 
do a few performances in English 
of “ Dinorah ” and of other standard 
works exonerate him for having 
given undue prominence to the before- 
mentioned British operas. Rossini 
and Verdi were ignored, and even 
Bellini at his worst would have been 
‘less banal than Balfe. Happily 
for the cause of musical advance- 
ment, Carl Rosa, some forty years 
ago, formed the company which 
‘still bears his name. A man of 
excellent taste, a good judge of 
singing, and an astute manager, 
Carl Rosa did a great deal for the 
advancement of music. ** Faust,” 
‘¢ Carmen,” and ‘“‘ Manon ” were first 
heard in English under his direction, 
and it was owing to his initiative 
that “The Flying Dutchman ”— 
with Santley in the title-role—was 
given all over the country. Later on, 
he enlisted under his banner Minnie 
Hauck, Joseph Maas—the original 
Rhadamés and des Grieux in the 
Provinces, poor Leslie Crotty—whose 
beautiful, sympathetic voice delighted 
everybody, Julia Gaylord, F. H. 
Celli, and Georgina Burns — who 
used to.sing Titania so effectively. 
He produced English versions of 
“T’Etoile du Nord,” ‘* Robert le 
Diable,” ‘‘ Mignon” and “ Aida” ; 
and five-and-twenty years ago, he 
commissioned Goring Thomas to 
compose “Esmeralda” and “ Na- 
deshda ”’—both of which stand out 
amongst the works of modern English 
composers. Some time ‘tefore his 
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death he engaged Zélie de Lussan—a 
Carmen of world-wide fame; and 
when Melba paid her first visit to 
London he proposed to secure her 
services. 

Notwithstanding his natural 
predilection for good music, Carl 
Rosa found himself obliged to give 
the works which many, years of 
incessant repetition had made indis- 
pensable. But for this, he probably 
would not have allowed Balfe, Wal- 
lace, and Benedict to remain in his 
repertoire. Other operatic managers, 
however, had no such scruples. They 
revelled in these homely efforts; and 
a troupe toured South Africa with 
“The Bohemian Girl,” “ Maritana” 
and similar imitations of «the 
genuine article. One or two smaller 
companies were equally wanting in 
enterprise. They were content to 
ring the changes on the above-named 
operas—with “ Faust ” and “ Il Tro- 
vatore’’ thrown in as a sop to the 
more intelligent among their patrons. - 
It may be added that the perform- 
ances did little more than bring 
ridicule upon everyone concerned. 
Besides, these ill-equipped undertak- 
ings do the greatest harm to the 
cause of opera in English. The 
principals are, almost without. ex- 
ception, irredeemably incompetent ; 
their voices are of the poorest quality, 
and their attempts at singing ‘‘ make 
the judicious grieve.” In fact, such 
people are not intended by Nature 
to adorn the lyric stage. There 
are, moreover, other drawbacks. For 
lack of funds, a makeshift has to be 
made with inappropriate and damaged 
scenery; impossible costumes are, 
for the same reason, adopted, and 
the whole show suffers from incom- , 
pleteness. _—_Ill-judging people con- 
tend that opera when _ performed 
even under these conditions is justi- 
fiable. Opera is the one form of 
musical entertainment which allows 
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no such liberties to be taken. Even 
under the best auspices its ab- 


surdities are manifest; how much 
more, therefore, when performed 
under the worst conditions does it 
invite the jests of the ribald. 

Ten years ago, the over-energetic 
Mr. Charles Manners, who had been 
engaged for several seasons with the 
Carl Rosa Company, came to the 
conclusion that a wider field for 
opera in English might be created. 
He, accordingly, formed a company— 
with Madame Fanny Moody as its 
prima donna. Beginning in a modest 
way, the new impresario “ put on’ 
works which are easily staged and 
which do not involve a particularly 
strong cast. He found, by degrees, 
that he could count upon the support 
of persons whose enthusiasm out- 
weighs their powers of discrimina- 
tion; and in a few years’ trme 
he was in the happy position of being 
able to augment his chorus and to 
indulge in the form of advertise- 
ment which most rejoices his heart. 
He next formed two or _ three 
subsidiary companics, which he sent 
to the smaller towns, with the result 
that the taste for opera—given ac- 
cording to the Manners recipe—grew. 
Beginning with the indispensable 
Balfe and Wallace, he eventually 
included Bizet, Gounod, Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo and Donizetti in_ his 
list ; and in due course the inhabi- 
tants of the more recondite spots in 
Great Britain learnt to appreciate 
“Carmen,” ‘Faust, “ Cavalleria 
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Rusticana,” “I Pagliacci,’ and “ The 
Daughter of the Regiment.”’ _ His 
next venture was to give an autumn 
season at Covent Garden, repeating 
the experiment the following year. 
Three summers ago, he took Drury 
Lane for a few weeks—with disas- 
trous results. Undeterred, however, 
by this reverse, he returned to London 
last year, and gave a two months’ 
season at the Lyric with compara- 
tively little loss. The performance 
failed to attract the few discriminat- 
ing persons who put in an appear- 
ance. , 

All this time the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany had been continuously on tour 
for about nine months in the year, 
visiting every part of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. The London 
suburbs, too, had received atten- 
tion; and for the last few years 
the inhabitants of Notting Hill, 
Camden Town, Kennington and Strat- 
ford have had the opportunity of 
hearing the finest works which adom 
the répertotre. “‘ Mignon,” “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” “ Philémon and Baucis,” and 
various other successful operas were 
revived—and introduced through- 
out the kingdom. Wagner also 
came in for attention, and ‘“ Tristan 
and Isolda,” “ Siegiried, ” “ The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” ‘Lohengrin ” and 
** Tannhauser ’’ were heard wherever 
Wagnerites do congregate. Several 
attempts to encourage contemporary 
British composers also were made. 
It must be confessed, however, that 
they ended in failure. 


(To be continued.) 
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castle, at the other end of the town, on 
a hill double the height of the ridge 
that holds the two churches, and this 
is right‘and proper, for the man who 
built that castle in the thirteenth 
century believed more in fortresses 
than in ecclesiastical edifices, even 
though he was a great churchman 
himself, for he was no other than 
the Archbishop of Traves, whose 
imaginary doings I have chronicled in 
the novel I have spoken of. He did 
not build the castle for the purpose of 
allowing the inhabitants of Saarburg 
to promenade around its grounds, 
but instead, provided them with 
strong dungeons, if they ever took 
the liberty of disobeying him. 


It is not until you reach the fourth ' 


arch of the bridge that the town 
reveals to you its most entrancing 
feature. Then you lean against the 
parapet, fold your arms on. the stone, 
and gaze at the waterfall, up between 
a narrow ravine of very tall houses, 
spray worn, and moss-covered, and 
there you see the little river Leuk 
flinging itself sixty feet down into 
the arms of the Saar. You see the 
water-wheels, broad or narrow, great 
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or small, moving with slow dignity, 
or whirling round swiftly, as the case 
may be, impelled by water carried 
in rough troughs, held aloft by drip- 
ping poles, and leaking like a sieve 
every two or three feet. The whole 
arrangement seems so haphazard and 
amateurishly constructed that it is 
hard to realise that it has been doing 
duty thus for some hundreds of years. 

Although from the bridge you 
think you have seen the main portion 
of the town, this is not the case. The 
entrance to Saarburg is through a 
tunnel, which leads you directly under 
the middle church, and so out into 
the main street, and once there, if 
you turn to the left, and go straight 
on till you reach the head. of the 
waterfall, you will find at your right 
hand, cosily situated in a garden, 
the excellent Hotel Post, where you 
will meet a dinner cooked after the 
German fashion, which is rather 
tempting to a hungry man, and with 
it you may try the vintage of the hills 
round about, which you will find a 
trifle sour, with a slight sparkle, as 
if it were pretending it was some 
relation to champagne, which it is not. 
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